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FREE CHURCH RECORD. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


THE past generation extends a hearty welcome to the 


= present one. For, although each age has its own appointed 


task, which it must do, to which indeed it is closely bound, 


\ so that it cannot pass its line or anticipate the coming reve- 
; 5 lation, still it can reach over the fence and grasp the hand of 
> its successor and bid him do /zs work with full faith in the 
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worth of his contribution. The times are linked together; 
there are no breaks in thought, no stopping places, only a 
continuous procedure. 

The period has arrived when it may safely be affirmed 
that there is no standard of authority in religion; no stand- 


_, ard whatever. No absolute tribunal, no final word; no excep- 


; 
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y 


an 
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tional Scripture; no certified doctrine; no “categorical imper- 
ative.” The sole arbiter is reason; the sole prophet is insight. 

The term “Religion” itself justifies this position. ° It is 
commonly derived from the Latin “relego, Lo go over,to repeat, 
to rehearse. It is thus made toconfirm ¢radition. Another 
derivation is from “religo,” to d2nd back, to fasten. This is 
the language of dogma, the vulgar creed spirit of Protestant- 
ism. But “religo” has a second meaning, just the reverse of 
the first, namely to wzloose, to untie, to set free. No less a 
writer than Catullus uses it so, and the late Henry James, 
in one of his books lays stress upon this. Here is our sense. 


CO \QA\ 
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The religious sentiments, awe—wonder, aspiration, worship 
—need air, light,expansion. Tennyson’s well-known lines, 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 


But more of reverence in us dwell, 


contain but half the truth. Reverence must increase with 
knowledge; is in fact its natural and inevitable consequence. 
It is reported a brave saying of John Robinson that more 
light might be expected to break from God’s word; and so it 
was for that time, more than two centuries and a half ago. 
But it should be remembered that Robinson’s “Word” was 
the Bible. Ours is the universe. Criticism has discredited 
his; knowledge has magnified ours—has deepened its mys- | 
tery, has disclosed its order, has revealed its harmony and 
beauty, has shown its continuity of power in cause and effect, 
has enlarged our conception of deity and altered our notions 
of providence. All this makes Robinson’s prophecy 
look short-sighted. It gives us more “Word” and so gives 
us more room for the Eternal. 

The name “Unitarian” was fortunate for the moment only; 
now it is a hindrance, not merely as indicating a sect, but as 
imposing a limitation. Even the sacred name “Christian” 
has been compromised and spoiled till a fancy only is left. 
The word of the hour is, “Essential Religion.” . Theodore 
Parker spoke of an “Abselute Religion;” but his idea was 
based upon the Transcendental philosophy which has already 
been superseded. Our attitude therefore is new, as being 
the next step beyond, and purely positive, as his was not al- 
lowed to be, for the era of controversy is passed, and we are 
at length free, with unclipped wings. The process of dis- 
franchisement has not been long and it is ended. In the 
general revolt against authority religion must share. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


THERE is very little inaname. All genuine men care for 
the reality, and are comparatively indifferent to what it is 
called. Genuine men are willing to accept an opprobrious 
name, if necessary, rather than to seem to desert the reality. 
Nevertheless, names are among the incidental things that 
serve either to.commend a reality, or sometimes, to create 
prejudice against it Take for example, the title of a book, or 
a poem. As every author knows, the success of the work, 
—whether or not it gets a reading, may depend upon the 
choice of a title. 

It is the same with political names. While the name of 
Washington commends a state as a good place to live in, we 
can think of certain historical names which would make per- 
petual reproach. It is safe to say that a party, however well- 
meaning, which bore the name of Know-Nothing would be 
fore-doomed to death. The fact is, there are certain names 
that truthfully fit the reality, while other names lead to mis- 
apprehension. We should be sorry, for example, if a partic- 
ularly high-minded friend had to be addressed as Mr. Trick- 
ster and we should almost despair of his appointment as a 
judge, or his election as governor. 

There are names also, that having had a history, can with 
difficulty be divorced from the facts of their history, so as to 
become available for describing a new departure. The name 
Orthodox, or Presbyterian, for example, has nothing in itself 
which might prevent its use by a Society for Ethical Culture, 
but its history would almost make it tell a lie in such a new 
connection. 

Here now is the Unitarian name. The people who bear 
it have become accustomed to care much for reality and lit- 
tle for names. Does this name serve to help or hinder the 
spread of the reality? Does the name commend the thing 
or create some slight prejudice against it? I believe tha 
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the name Unitarian to-day stands somewhat as the name of 
Jew stood at the beginning of the Christian Church. The 
name of Jew was dear to those who held it, but it was 
a barrier to others. The Christian movement was a growth 
from Judaism and might have been still called by the old and 
familiar name. But it would have needed explanation when- 
ever it was so used, It would have misled Gentiles who 
knew the history of the old Judaism but did not yet under- 
stand what this new Judaism was. The old name, therefore, 
would have been unfortunate for use in winning converts. 

Now if one cares to look up the name Unitarian in any 
dictionary or encyclopedia, one will find that the name has 
acquired a historical sense but it would be at once necessary 
to explain the word over again in order to show what our 
modern generation are trying to make it mean. It stands 
in the dictionary for an old and unimportant issue; it stands 
for a narrow sect, and a metaphysical negation. It hardly 
suggests the wealth of the new wine which the new explana- 
tion would seek to pour into the old bottle. 

All this of course, is of little importance to broad-minded 
and earnest Unitarians, who, like our good friend Mr. Wendte, . 
know the reality so well themselves, that they can scarce- 
ly conceive of the state of mindof those, to whom the famil- 
iar name calls up anything different from what they are think- 
ing of. But some of us also sympathize with those quite 
outside Unitarian traditions, to whom, for various reasons, the 
name Unitarian, if it means anything, calls up ideas of a dog- 
matic contest over brief texts,of a chilly meeting house, and 
a barren service, of a respectability without enthusiasm, of a 
rather complacent sect. What has the modern reality in re- 
ligion to do with the mere brief phase of transition during 
the first half of this century through which Puritanism was 
cautiously feeling its way towards the light? 

We have also in mind the increasing number of liberal per- 
sons and liberal churches, who are everywhere showing their 
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heads like the young corn in the spring time. Some of them 
have been Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians. Some have 
come into religion from the dusty road of Materialism. These 
independent liberals, who have worked out their thought sim- 
ply by the motion of the Zeit-Geist in and about them, will 
never bear the name Unitarian. The new movement in 
America is too large already to accept what has been only 
thename of asect. We are all looking for better union and 
co-operation among the best religious people. _It is almost 
ridiculous that the new union, which is unlike anything that 
has ever been in the world, should be expected to march un- 
der what was once only the flag of a party albeit a useful 
and honorable party. The new movement deserves and 
will demand a new flag and a new name, unspoiled by the 


traditions of controversy. 
Ce i DOLE. 


Piet A LSCHURCH. 


Two summers ago I listened to a most intersting lecture 
delivered by a learned preacher upon “The Problem of Church 
Unity.” After stating the serious difficulties besetting a 
solution of that problern, he proceeded somewhat as follows ; 
On what should the church universal be founded? Here are 
ninety or more sects, each of which represents certain speci- 
fic and distinctive theological ideas separating it from all the 
rest; how shallthey be united under a common head with a 
common purpose and a common goal? Simply by extracting 
from each that which is permanently valuable and beautiful 
and combining the several elements into a grand whole, con- 
stituting thus the basis af the universal, the ideal church. 
Naturally such a church must have a creed which all men 
can sign—what more fitting, more universally acceptable 
creed than belief in Jesus the Christ through whom all men 
may receive life unto salvation. Again, such a church must 
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have some symbol or rite whereby to solemnize the admission 
of men to its fold—what rite more beautiful, winning, appro- 
priate, desirable than the rite of immersion. Given these 
permanent, essential elements of church unity, the belief in 
Jesus the Christ as the ¢esz of fellowship, the rite of immer- 
sion as the symbol of fellowship, and the conditions for 
establishing church unity, the church universal, the ideal 
church are at hand 

This solution of the problem, so simple, so naive, provokes 
a smile when we learn that the distinguished divine is a 
Baptist. A moment’s reflection reveals the utter inadequacy 
of the proposed solution, for it is obvious that the proffered 
creed or test of fellowship would necessarily exclude, at 
least, one of the Christian sects, the Unitarians, for they do 
not believe in Jesus as the Christ. It would likewise shut 
out thousands of intelligent, virtuous men and women whom 
a bigoted world brands as infidels because they do not iden- 
tify themselves with the established churches of Christendom, 
And so long as asingle human being is excluded the church 
remains sectarian or denominational ; it cannot >be “the 
church universal. The moment a dogma or rite is intro- 
duced all who cannot indorse it are necessarily shut out from 
communion with the body of believers. In other words the 
church universal can be established only upon that basis 
which all men can accept, and it is plain that only a small 
minority of mankind approve of immersion, while several 
hundred thousand in Christendom do not regard Jesus asa 
supernatural being. In attempting to offer another solution 
of the problem, it would be well for us to understand clearly 
the zature of the ideal church, and then proceed to inquire 
whether or not it is anywhere realized or realizable. 

But first a brief word on the use of the word church, 
The word was born in and of Christianity, employed pri- 
marily, to designate the assembly of disciples of Jesus. It 
may, therefore, be questioned if the use of the word church 
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to designate an instiution not distinctively Christian is legiti- 
mate. Still, despit: the original specific use of the word as 
a proper noun, it has long since acquired a clearly undertood, 
generally recognized generic sense, signifying an organiza- 
tion for the maintenance of what is commonly called 
worship, for the spiritual culture of its members having this 
aim as part of its vazson a’ etre, an essential though not 
integral feature of the institution. It is then in this com- 
monly accepted sense of the word church that I use it in the 
following pages—an instiution designed for religious and 
ethical culture. Such being our definition of the word 
church, what constitutes the zdea/ church ? 

The ideal church is one that can take into its fellowship a// 
men, the church whose basis is so broad that any man,what- 
ever his theory of the universe, can join it; so broad that 
into its brotherhood every materialist, agnostic, atheist be 
liever who desires to join shall be welcome, a church in whose 
bond of union no assent is required to any statement about 
which thoughtful men may doubt, a church whose doors 
swing open for the reception of all souls, not only for those 
earnestly seeking to live pure and upright lives, but for any 
man or woman, whatever their creed or caste or moral 
attainments may be, a church that sets up no beliefs of any 
kind as binding upon its members, but which simply states 
a certain purpose it has in view to which no human being 
can take exception, and then invites all who will to join; a 
church unsectarian in spirit, undenominational in principle 
as in name, a church in which believers and disbelievers can 
stand together on a common platform for the attainment of 
a common end, a church planted on foundations as broad as 
human nature itself, a church that provides for the cultiva- 
tion of man’s moral and religious nature, yet makes neither 
intellectual beliefs nor participation in worship a test of 
fellowship. Others may differ as to the nature of the ideal 
church, but it is in this way that I would define the ideal 
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church, viz: that church whose name and bond of union are 
such as to exclude no one from fellowship. 

Now, if this be the nature of the ideal church (and certainly 
it can be nothing narrower in its compass if it is to be 
ideal) can we say that it has as yet been established in any 
existing sect of Christendom? Judged by this standard of 
ideality can any of the Christian churches properly claim to 
be designated ideal? .In the spirit of love I frankly say that 
not one of the Christian churches in the land is ideal, for 
each of them has incorporated into its basis of fellowship 
some theological belief which it is impossible for a// men to 
accept, each has adopted a bond of union whose theological 
content necessarily excludes those who hold different views. 
For the sake of complete clearness let us look candidly and 
with fairness at the more prominent Christian sects, and de- 
termine the respects in which their churches fall short of 
being ideal. 

The Evangelical or orthordox church requires, among 
other things, belief in the atoning power of Jesus’ blood as 
a condition of fellowship within its ranks. But how many 
thousands there are who cannot give their assent to this doc- 
trine ; to them ¢hat species of salvation is undesirable, 
repulsive, mythical, and since these persons will therefore 
be excluded from membership in the orthordox church 2¢ is 
not the ideal of which we are in search. 

The Presbyterians are differentiated from other Christian 
sects by their basis of fellowship, viz., the Wesminster con- 
fession, acceptance of which makes a man a Presbyterian 
and qualifies him for admission to the church. But thecon- 
tent of that confession in certain details, at least, is utterly 
incompatible with the religious thought and feeling of 
millions in Christendom, and such being the case the Pres- 
byterian church shuts them out fiom its communion and 
therefore z¢ is not the ideal church. 

The Episcopalians have formulated their basis of fellow- 
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ship in the time-honored Apostles’ creed, which, all persons, 
wishing to become members of the Episcopal church, must 
sign or repeat; but how many there are who rightly refuse 
to commit themselves toany given statement or belief, know- 
ing that creeds however excellent as a means of organization, 
yet can serve the intellectual needs of onlya single age, or at 
most two, since every creed is the product of human thought, 
and the mind of man is ever reaching out to new and higher 
apprehensions of truth. Hence these progressive minds un- 
able to accept the given creed, are therefore excluded from 
the Episcopal church, which necessarily makes 7¢ less than 
ideal. It may be suggested, indeed, that the creed is open to 
an endless variety cf interpretations, and on this ground fel- 
lowship with the Episcopalians may be legitimately claimed. 
But to this it will at once and properly be replied—the 
creed can have only one interpretation put upen it, the one 
given it by its framers; to make its phrases so flexible as 
to admit of eternal validity is a sin against the sacredness of 
language, against the ethics of the intellect which requires 
that names shall not be trifled with, that verbal jugglery 
and compromise are not to be countenanced by any church. 
As the Chinese Bible finely says: “In language it simply 
requires that it shall convey the meaning.” 

The Unitarians, inasmuch as they are designated “Chris- 
tians” and are classified among the Christian denominations, 
exclude from their fellowship all persons to whom that label 
is a limitation representing something short of perfect 
breadth. Among our American unchurched masses as well 
as among the representatives of foreign religions who come 
to our shores,are hundreds in sympathy with liberal religion, 
but unable to identify themselves with any church which 
commits them to the Christian position; eager to join ‘hat 
church which is in the true sense free, and no church can 
justly claim to be free so long as it stands under the Chris- 
tian or any other theological flag. The Unitarian church, by 
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its very name requires assent, by implication at least, to the 
shibboleth “Christian,” and since there are those who cannot 
pronounce it, the Unitarian church excludes them from its 
fellowship, and therefore z¢ cannot be the ideal church. To 
be sure, many Unitarians‘make the word Christian synony- 
mous with the spirit and teachings of Jesus, but even were 
this true of every church within the denomination it would 
yet not suffice to make the Unitarian the ideal church, for 
the continuous use of the limiting, qualifying name Christian 
in representative documents such as the National Conference 
Constitution, necessarily excludes from the Unitarian fellow- 
ship many souls, to whom the name Christian, however loosely 
interpreted, is yet ethically objectionable, and therefore to 
be discarded. Nor does any individual Unitarian church 
. because it hasan ideal bond of union for itself, become there- 
by the ideal church, for is not the name Unitarian over its 
door, is not its position distinctly denominational, and is it 
not clearly committed by its name tothe Christian flag, not- 
withstanding the fact that within, there waves the banner of 
catholicity and freedom? What boots it that a church has 
for itself a perfect, the broadest possible basis of fellowship, 
while the name over its door gives it distinct limitations that 
exclude those whose hearts hunger for a church unsectarian 
and undenominational in principle? Nor again, in these 
same churches is any provision made whereby those to whom 
worship is undesirable may be excused therefrom, and yet be 
enabled to consider themselves members, to hear the dis- 
course, and engage in the philanthropic and other enterprises 
of the society. Thus, unconsciously, these churches make 
worship atest of fellowship. It will not do to invite anyone 
—agnostic, atheist believer—to your church, and at the same 
time omit to make provision for those who believe not in 
worship, and yet are in sympathy with the aims of the church, 
willing to join, if by so doing they did not commit themselves 
to a belief they do not entertain. It may be said in passing, 
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that the “Secular Union,” although standing outside the pale 
of Christianity, is nevertheless as dogmatic in its tests of 
fellowship as are the sects in theirs. Committing itself to 
specific negations and disbeliefs, the Secular Union excludes 
from its fellowship all those intelligent persons who have dis- 
covered that a finite being, living in an infinite universe, can 
never, utter a fiza/ word either of affirmation or of negation 
on any subject. Hence the Secular Union, is not the ideal 
organization that we need. Thus it appears that none of the 
Christian sects contains the ideal church, for each and all 
have introduced into their basis of fellowship, some doctrine, 
or dogma, or belief, which only a portion of mankind can ac- 
cept, insisting on the maintenance of some theological idea, 
or of worship, or of both, as tests of membership. 

But the ideal church, to be such, must not require assent to 
any beliefs, be it the existence of God, the infallibility of the 
Bible, the divinity of Jesus, the validity of miracles, or any 
other of the current orthodox or heterodox beliefs. 

The ideal church must have both a name and a basis of 
fellowship universally acceptable, as commendable to the 
Buddist or Confucian as to the Christian, to the evangelical 
believer as to the thoughtful agnostic, a church that leaves 
theological and philosophical questions to individual minds 
for personal solution, offering such help as it may, but in its 
basis of fellowship presenting simply an aim, or a purpose 
universally sanctionable, and therefore excluding none who 
may desire to join, asking no questions, but finding in the 
simple desire, sufficient guarantee of the applicant’s fitness 
for membership. 

The ideal church to be such, must be so organized that if 
any man should decline to join it, he, and not the church 
would be at fault for his so doing. Its basis of fellowship 
must contain nothing that shall in any way exclude him, so 
that if he does not join it will be because of the narrowness 
of his sympathies and not because of any lack of breadth in the 
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church for it is planted on foundations as broad as humanity 
itself. I, for one, wish to look upon every man as my brother, 
be he theist or atheist; nor would I, because of a difference 
in theological views, keep him out of the church of which I 
am the minister, but on the other hand, if he wishes to set 
up some special doctrine as essential to brotherhood, he at 
once turns the tables and by the narrowness of his sympathy 
excludes me and thereby makes his basis of fellowship 
unideal. They who seek admission to the ideal church would 
never be obliged: to acknowledge themselves Christians, or 
Calvinists, or Unitarians; the aim of the church would be set 
before them, and they would instantly feel themselves in ac- 
cord with it, and thus no restraint would be put upon them. 
Nay, more, a man may be identified with the Presbyterian 
or some other sect and yet with perfect consistency take his 
place in the undenominational or ideal church. A\ll that 
would be required of him would be that he should zo¢ desire 
to make Calvinism the daszs of fellowship for the church. 
Furthermore, the minister of the ideal church should have 
perfect liberty to express his honest thought on living ques- 
tions, but never make them the creed or basis of fellowship 
of the church, nor so express his personal beliefs as though 
they were the ideas of the church, for this would be to con- 
tradict the very ideality of the institution, viz., that it sets up 
no beliefs as binding upon those who seek its fellowship. 
Nothing of any kind must be imposed upon members of the 
ideal church. It has, and states its aim; that aim is one 
which all men can accept as worthy to be pursued, and hav- 
ing stated it, it welcomes all men, be their theologies and 
philosophies what they may, to enter the ranks and assist in 
the realization of that aim. Such, I take it, is the nature, 
the distinguishing feature of the ideal church,—ideal because 
it opens its doors to ad// souls, setting up no exclusive barriers 
of creed or rite, or moral caste; a church because it finds a 
place for religious exercises yet taking heed wot to make 
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participation in these binding upon any who may wish to 
join the organization. But now it will be asked, is it possi- 
ble to frame a basis of fellowship that shall be so worded as 
to make it acceptable to all men; can we shape a declaration 
of purpose whose phraseology shall be such that all souls can 
welcome and endorse it; is it possible to find and employ a 
name for the church that shall adequately represent its dis- 
tinctive characteristic, a name devoid of sectarian limitations, 
and denominational exclusiveness? I believe that both 


these desiderata may be obtained. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
(Zo be continued.) 


SUNDAY AND THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
FROM AN ETHICAL STANDPOINT. 


I approach with great timidity the subject which has 
been assigned to me for discussion to night, for the 
public press, periodicals and magazines for months past 
have furnished us with the views entertained by eminent 
scholars and distinguished men in every profession upon this 
question which appeals to the moral and intellectual side of 
the nation. The near approach of the time for the opening 
of the exposition, however, makes it fitting that this club, 
organized for the purpose of discussing social and religious 
questions from an ethical standpoint should give local color, 
at least, to the topic before us to-night. The question so 
often asked, “Will the Exposition be open on Sunday ?” 
immediately suggests the inquiry “and why not?” The 
practical answer is easily reached. Congress by a vote of 
one hundred and forty-seven to sixty one in the House and 
fifty-two to fourteen in the Senate appropriated the sum of 
two millions and a half of dollars in aid of the Columbian 
Exposition, coupled with the proviso that it should be closed 
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on Sunday The management have accepted the appropri- 
ation, out of which they hope to realize the sum of five 
millions of dollars by the sale of the souvenir coins, and so 
to all intents and purposes the matter of Sunday closing is 
settled unless Congress should conclude to reconsider and 
rescind its action. 

It seems to me, however, that the question before us is, 
“Ought the World’s Fair to be closed on Sunday”, and in 
order to arrive at a better understanding of the question let 
us investigate and determine if possible what the word 
“Sunday” means to us in this age of scientific investigation 
and ethical thought. 

As far back as we seem able to trace the life of nations 
man has had a weekly rest-day. The word Sabbath is a 
Hebrew word signifying “rest,” “cessation from labor,” and 
is held to have a natural basis in the constitution of man. It 
is absolutely necessary to the health of mankind that one 
day in seven should be devoted to rest and recreation. The 
testimony of a great number of physicians and others goes 
to prove that in ordinary bodily or mental labor the rest of 
the night does not fully restore the energies of the day, and 
that to maintain good bodily health a rest of about one day 
in seven is needed. Indeed the experiment tried during 
the French Revoluion, when each tenth day was devoted to 
rest, was found to_ be insufficient andareturn to the seventh 
day was found nece$sary. 

The Jewish Sabbath and Christian Sunday have become 
so interwoven in the minds of most people that they appear 
to be one and the same, and still it is a matter of religious 
history that the two ran parallel for centuries, each with a 
character of its ovn. The Jewish Sabbath, first mentioned 
by name in Exodus XV1., was enforced by gratitude for de- 
liverance from bondage. Its observance was accompanied 
by prescriptions and penalties, the prohibition of servile 
work and with threatenings and promises; its violation 
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being at one time regardad as foremost among the national 
sins. 

It seems hardly necessary in this enlightened age to call 
attention tothe attitude of Jesus on the Sabbath question. He 
does not seem to have regarded it as out of place to perform 
miracles on that day, to walk the fields with his disciples, 
and to gather grain for food, justifying his conduct by show- 
ing that such works were not violations of its true law, and 
declared that “the Sabbath was made for man and not man 
for the Sabbath” Hence he trampled on the law of Moses 
and in the eyes of the Jews became a chronic Sabbath 
breaker Mr. Chadwick in a late number of the Forum 
makes it very clear that the identification of the Christian 
Sunday with the Jewish Sabbath is a popular misconception 
of the truth of history and on this misconception the whole 
Sabbatarian movement is based. The Jewish Sabbath dates 
from Moses ; the Christian Sunday dates from the Apostles, 
and therefore the Christian Sunday has no identity with the 
Sabbath. “For a long time after Christ’s death,” says Mr. 
Chadwick, “the Christians observed both days and had no 
more idea of confounding them than we of confound- 
ing Christmas and the Fourth of July. The Jewish Sabbath 
was not a mere holy day, but a holiday, a day of rest and 
social jollity. And so with the decline of Jewish Christian- 
ity and when the Sabbath was given up for Sunday the lat- 
ter day did not become a rest day any more than it became 
a day for social enjoyment. It was a feast day, not a fast 
day, as late as the sixteenth century.” Sunday laws, how- 
ever, were enacted as soon as the Christian religion came to 
be recognized by the state. Constantine (321) prohibited 
all business except agricultural labor, and all legal proceed- . 
ings except the manumission of slaves. England’s Sunday 
laws are of very early origin. Alfred the Great (876) for- 
bade work, traffic and legal proceedings on Sunday, while 
James I in 1618 issued his Book of Sports in which he de- 
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clares certain games, sports, etc., lawful on Sundays after 
divine service. 

The Sunday laws of the early American colonists have 
received a fair share of criticism, and the Puritan Sunday 
has become almost a by-word and reproach by reason of its 
rigid rules of conduct. The early laws of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Georgia, South Carolina and Virginia compelled 
attendance at church, the Massachusetts law providing that 
such attendance was not required where there was no place 
of worship which the person could conscientiously attend. 
These laws were all modified after the establishment of the 
Federal Government to conform to the principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state, and legislatures and courts have 
been careful to distinguish between Sunday observance as a 
religious and as a civil institution, and to enforce only the 
latter The statutes of the various states differ somewhat in 
detail and strictness, many of them are dead letters, but in 
the main the existing Sunday laws rest upon the following 
grounds: 

The right of all classes to rest one day in seven, the right 
to undisturbed worship on the day set apart for that purpose, 
the decent respect which should be paid to the religious in- 
stitutions of the people, and the value to the state itself of 
the Sunday observance as a means of propagating that in- 
telligence and morality on which our free institutions are 
conditioned. Granted, then, that from the earliest periods 
laws for the observance of Sunday have been enacted, it can- 
not be’said that they have always compelled church at- 
tendance. In most European countries attendance at church 
is expected on Sunday morning, but the afternoon is fre- 
quently given up to sports and pastimes; indeed, it is said 
that “when John Knox went to Geneva he found John Cal- 
vin playing bowls on Sunday afternoon,” and the continental 
Protestants, including the rigid French, Swiss and Dutch 
colonists have always allowed innocent amusements on Sun- 
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day, meaning all amusements that did not involve physical 
exercise or some form of gambling. 

Prof. Agassiz, who was the son of orthodox Swiss Prot- 
estants of Hugenot blood, in speaking of Sunday observance, 
testified that he was brought up to regard innocent recrea- 
tion as proper on Sunday ; that he had often: danced with 
the daughter of the pastor of his village church Sunday after- 
noon on the green, while his father and the pastor looked: 
on with interest and entire approval. 

With our wide-open system of immigration into this. 
country the habits and customs of European nations in re- 
’ gard to Sunday observance have become interwoven with 
ours. The strict Puritan Sabbath has been laid aside for 
the more liberal Sunday which leaves largely to the individ- 
ual how he shall observe his day of rest. The fact is, the 
day has gone by when men can be compelled to attend 
church, and the vast multitude of unchurched people proves 
this. When the world was young and all the thinking was 
done by the few for the benefit of the many, it was easy 
enough to compel church attencance through fear of future 
punishment and everlasting torment, but that day too, thank 
God, has passed by and reason has taken the place of fear. 

Thousands of people will attend the great Exposition this 
year who do not believe in the resurrection or the divinity 
of Christ, but who will go to the fair for education, improve- 
ment and recreation, and still they may not care to attend 
church. To slam the gates of the fair in their faces on Sun- 
day will not send them to the church or to the saloon, and 
the open fair will take away nobody from the open church 
or the open saloon. Men always go where they prefer to 
go. If youopen the gates of the fair on Sunday you compel no: 
one to enter, and it does not rob the man of an opportunity 
who desires to view the evidences of man’s progress in sci- 
ence, literature and art. So long as the pleasure of the 
individual does not work injury to the state, those who do: 
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not believe inthe perpetuation of the Puritan Sabbath ought 
to have the right to spend the day as they please, and the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas of Chicago maintains that the matter of 
going to the World’s Fair on Sunday should be left to each 
person’s conscience. 

If the discussions on this subject which have appeared in 
the various periodicals, had been engaged in by only those 
known to be exponents of liberal religion and therefore ex- 
pected to take an extremely radical view of the question, 
they would have had very little weight, since the views of 
only one class of citizens would hardly be adopted and 
would probably have but little influence in persuading mem- 
bers of congress to alter their opinions. But when such 
men as Bishops Potter and Spalding, Cardinal Gibbons, the 
Rev. Dr. Vincent and a vast majority of the clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal, Roman Catholicand Liberal Christian 
churches throughout the land openly assert that the Fair 
ought to be open .on Sunday, we can assuredly hope to see 
. the doors thrown wide apart. 

“However,” continues Mr. Chadwick, “if the question of 
opening the Fair on Sunday is to be reconsidered then it 
ought to be more carefully discussed than it has been here- 
tofore. Those who most desire the open Sunday should 
welcome everything that can be brought against it, not only 
from the religious, but also from the social-economic side. 
At the same time we should make sure that the objections 
to the open Sunday are valid objections.” 

It is urged by Bishop Coxe that “ As Congress has acted 
and taken a stand in the matter founded upon great moral 
and historic principles which command universal respect, it 
is better that objectors should recognize those principles as 
presumptively sound than that Congress should accuse itself 
of weakness and of inconsiderate haste in its recognition of 
a time-honored claim for this great national institution.” 
Has the good Bishop ever asked himself whether or not 
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‘Congress had the right under the Constitution to enact such 
‘a palpable piece of religious legislation. Many persons claim 
that Congress clearly exceeded its constitutional rights in 
enacting such a law, and for the better appreciation of this 
claim, I quote the first amendment to the Constitution as fol- 
lows: “Article I. Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging-the freedom of speech or of the press; 
or the right of the people to peaceably assemble and to pe- 
tition the government for redress of grievances.” If my 
views of morality and religion include a desire to participate 
in exercises on Sunday either before or after church service 
mot consistent with the views:of other religionists, it is not 
wight that Congress should deprive me of the privilege of 
widening my education in any way I see fit so long as I do 
not violate the Constitution and laws by infringing upon the 
rights of others. It is clearly a concession upon the part of 
Congress to one portion of the religious community at the 
expense of another. Those who oppose Sunday opening of 
the Fair are not obliged to go even though it should be open. 
No one is disposed to compel them to go, and why should 
they feel called upon to interfere with the privileges of those 
who do desire to go on Sunday. 

The Methodist Review designates the opening of the Fair 
on Sunday as a desecration, a giant of evil, defiant of the 
forces of righteousness, and calls special attention to the “en- 
during evil results,” and that “the aftermath of the summer- 
desecration of 1893 would be a perpetual desecration of the 
Lord’s Day in America long after the Exposition has be- 
come a receding incident in the national history.” Sucha 
pessimistic view of the after effects of Sunday opening sav- 
ors strongly of indigestion and a bad appetite. Suppose the 
Puritan notions regarding Sunday observance finally become 
obsolete, shall we not then have returned to the tradition of 
the Christian Sunday as Mr. Chadwick so truly says, before 
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the Puritan reaction, “the traditian of joy and gladness as 
well as happy rest and pious contemplation.” And I can- 
not believe that Sunday opening will leave a trail behind it 
of Sunday desecration and irreligion. Rather do I believe 
that for thousands, yes millions, of our fellow countrymen a 
new religious birthright would be created. Many supersti- 
tions regarding the use of the Sabbath would be removed, 
and we should more nearly reach the highest thought in re- 
ligion, that of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and if by opening the Fair an Sunday we might “in- 
herit a Sunday of ample service of religion with wholesome 
recreation mingled with abundant rest,” no greater service 
could be rendered by the projectors to the American people. 

The opening of picture galleries and libraries on Sunday 
throughout this country and Europe during the last ten or a 
dozen years has turned attention to the splendid opportuni- 
ties thus thrown within the reach of persons of ordinary 
means or those dependent upon day’s wages for mental, 
moral and intellectual development. No such opportunity 
existed for the workingman twenty-five or thirty years ago, 
and he was obliged to do a considerably larger amount of 
work to accomplish less results.. I well remember how one 
very near and dear to me used to drop his hammer and doff 
his leather apron on Saturday afternoon at three o'clock, and 
after a. good wash, start on his seven mile tramp to Philadel: 
phia, reaching there in time to get to the library before it 
closed that he might get such books as he needed for the 
week, then tramping home again the same night, and all for 
the blessed privilege of adding to his mental store of knowl- 
edge that he might better his condition and prepare the way 
for his children in this new world. And who shall say that 
he would not have been doing God service if at that time 
the library had been opened on Sunday and he permitted te. 
spend his weekly rest-day as seemed best to him. Mr. 
Chadwick in his Forum article calls attention to the fact 
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that some years ago in England a score of public places, 
‘such as the Kew Gardens, and many libraries were thrown 
open on Sunday with the happiest results, that the attend- 
ance has been larger than on week days, and that even in 
‘our own country the directors of the Metropolitan Museum 
«of Art in New York State, in their last report state that 
though they had lost a large bequest and had reduced their 
membership by opening their doors on Sunday, still they 
had no desire to take a backward step. 

So much the larger proportion of our people are depend- 
ent upon their day’s wages that it would seem as if a gross 
injustice would be done the workingman by depriving him 
‘of the privilege of utilizing for himself and family the weekly 
rest day in seeing the Fair. Logically it would appear that 
‘to compel him to go on a week day would require him to 
pay more for the privilege than that required of the clerk or 
banker, who would probably not be “losing time,” that is, 
losing wages by his attendance. _If he was obliged to lose 
his day’ s wages by going to the Exposition, he would either 
not goor else pay the price of admission plus the amount of 

‘wages he would have earned by staying away. This would 
be rank injustice and could not be advocated by any prin- 
‘ciple of ethics. That he should have the same privileges 
possessed by all goes without saying, and if in the event 
‘that the Farr is opened on Sunday, but becomes a “Silent 
Fair,” that is to say that no machinery shall be in operation, 
then he would be clearly entitled to a reduced admission, 
for he ought not to be compelled to pay for a half-loaf the 
‘price at which another man receives a whole loaf. 

Organized labor has spoken on this question. The presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor and the presi- 
ident of the Central Labor Union favor Sunday opening, and 
have officially testified that the working people are in favor 
of it. They argued that Sunday was the best day for the 
laboring man to seek the enlightenment which his more well- 
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to-do neighbor could get on other days. They also argued! 
that they objected to no person going to church on Sunday,. 
but insisted that they should not be interfered with in going 
to the Exposition, so long as other persons. were not wronged, 
and they claim that those who oppose the opening on Sun- 
day are logically weak in that they are trying to interfere 
unjustly with the rights of other persons. Nobody insists. 
that they shall go to the Exposition on Sunday if they do 
not want to go, whereas they assume to say that nobody 
shall be permitted to go however much he may want to do. 
so, which is not fair play. 

Such a collection of wonderful buildings, architecturally 
beautiful in design, filled with treasures of art, science andi 
mechanical achievements, as well as products from all parts. . 
of the earth, has probably never before been gathered 
in one place. It is proposed to conduct the Exposition from: 
May first to November first, a period of one hundred and 
eighty days including Sundays. To view this great Fair 
will come people from all nations and all climes as well as 
our own. Millions upon millions of people are expected to. 
visit the grounds during the six months, and estimates have 
been made that on certain days when special attractions. 
are offered, at least one million people will seek admission. 
With this vast aggregation of people centered in one locali- 
ty for so short a space of time, is it not reasonable, is it not 
ethical, to insist that the greatest freedom should be allowed - 
the visitors who greet us perhaps from other shores, and’ 
that the greatest opportunity should be given for a carefuli 
inspection of the treasures gathered from the uttermost parts. 
of the earth. There can certainly be no greater desecration, 
of Sunday than to have such a mass of humanity on the 
streets of Chicago Sunday. Again Mr. Chadwick truly says. 
“there is rum as well as piety in the demand for the closed’ 
Sunday and the pious people ought not to blink at the fact.” 
It is certainly significant that a petition circulated in Chica- 
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go for the open Sunday contained with thousands of names 
of reputable citizens the name of only one saloon keeper. 
Surely if it is to the interest of the saloon keeper and the 
keeper of the brothel to close the Fair on Sunday, then all 
the more need to advocate its opening, and as others have 
more ably argued the question than I possibly can of the 
true need for Sunday opening and its effects upon the mor- 
als and intelligence particularly of the working classes, I will 
close with an apt quotation from the Indianopolis Mews. 
“Organized labor everywhere in concert has adopted resolu- 
tions urging it; everywhere it is signing petitions asking it. 
The labor world is made up of those who are confined to 
their task from early morn till late at night. They have ne 
opportunity to visit a picture gallery, or use a reading room 
except Sunday, when such use becomes to them the truest 
rest, the greatest help. Their earnings at the best are not 
so great as to permit large savings. Those of them who 
shall be able to amass sufficient means to see the Fair can- 
not make this sight a long,one; they must crowd intoa few 
days what the more fortunate may give weeks to. To de- 
prive these people of an opportunity to see this vast muse- 
um, this great gallery and educational institution, on Sunday, 
to shut them up in the city of Chicago to crowd its hot 
streets and to find diversion in hot theatres and saloons— 
with the hundreds of acres of the world’s wondersin Jackson 
Park walled in and they walled out, a sin and wickedness 
for them to look at and enjoy on that day—is a refinement 
of cruelty, a sublimity of idiocy, a lunacy of judgment, mor- 


als run mad.” 
SAMUEL COLLYER. 


(A paper read before the Liberal Club of Tacoma, Feb. gth, 1893.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


OUR PURPOSE. 


THE purpose of this new Journal is indicated in its title 
yet for the sake of greater clearness, a few introductory words ~ 
may be said in further explanation of its object. The disso- 
lution ef the First Unitarian Church of Tacoma by reason 
of its transference from denominational limitations to an 
undenominational position, entailed the adoption of a new 
‘mame co-ordinate with its character and the establishment of 
new terms of fellowship as broad as humanity itself. Such 
a radical change of front, involving as it did the fresh appli- 
-cation of principles to an established organization and sys- 
tem of thought, justifies the creation of some literature that 
shall present in clear and unmistakable terms the origin and 
nature, the spirit and purpose of this advance step. Tram- 
‘melled by no traditions,bound by no denominationalisms, we 
have espoused the cause of absolute freedom, of an ideal 
‘basis of church fellowship, of a more complete devotion to hu- 
‘Manitarianism as one of the main functions of the modern 
‘church; in short, we are attempting under new and adequate 
‘conditions to conspire with the new works and thoughts of 
the new day. Our Journal therefore, will seek to propagate 
in its humble way that absolute freedom which Unitarianism 
as such can never offer; to engender that perfect pursuit of 
truth which is possible only when denominationalism is not 
at stake; to advocate the adoption of ideal terms of church- 
fellowship so that a church, neither by its name nor by its 
bond of union shall exclude any one from membership; to 
counteract the widely-prevailing, pernicious practice, mani- 
fest in every Christian sect, of putting new wine into old bot- 
tles, and employing antiquated phraseology in hymns, 
sermons, prayers, to express truths of the times; 
to provide a vehicle for the publication of those 
specific ideas for which there is no available medium of ex- 
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pression in Unitarian periodicals, these being essentially de- 
nominational, and desirous to avoid controversy upon unde- 
_nominational issues; or, to put it all briefly: tospread the 
gospel of a persuasive, positive, dignified, reverent Rational- 
ism. These are the needs of the hour, and to serve these 
will form the prime purpose of this Journal. In pursuing 
these aims the First Free church of Tacoma, under whose aus- 
pices the Journal is published, will always hold in grateful 
remembrance what it owes to the denomination from which 
it has recently withdrawn, and remain modestly mindful of 
its own eventual merging into that larger, grander organiza- 
tion, yet to be—the Free Church of America. 


SOLDIERS OF SYRACUSE. 


IT is a most gratifying privilege to count among our occa- 
sional contributors Octavius B. Frothingham,and Francis E. 
Abbot, two distinguished survivors of the battle field of 1866, 
“a flattened bullet” from which we publish in this first num- 
ber. It is a great inspiration to have the sympathy and co- 
operation of these fathers of the larger, freer faith and with 
their aid to resume the task of establishing and spreading 
that perfect freedom and fellowship in religion for which they 
fought not in vain. Be it ours to stand by these principles 
as leyally an] unswervingly as did they and thus to prove 
the depth of our gratitude to those who, twenty-eight yeas 
ago, prepared the way for the fulfillment in these riper times, 
of the hopes dearest to their hearts. 


A CORRECTION. 


IT has been a mattcr of serious regret to find that the 
widely-circulated telegraphic dispatch referred to in the 
Pacific Unitarian for January, has given rise to so much in- 
dignation and censure. This dispatch declared that “ this 
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action of the Tacoma church is the first manifestation of a 
movement that has recently been inaugurated on the Pacific 


Coast among  Unitarians. It is expected that the 
other Unitarian societies on the coast will take 
similar action in the near future.” Unzty accidentally 


misconstrued this dispatch thereby adding fuel to the spread- 
ing flame ofadversecriticism. To avoid possible controversy 
the Pacific Unitarian prefers not to publish anything further 
bearing upon this advance step of the Tacoma church. We 
therefore feel compelled for the sake of justice and the facts 
to say that the Tacoma church was in no way responsible for 
the appearance in the press of that unauthoritative statement, 
that though it may have heen the fond expectation and wish 
of some of us to see the other Pacific Coast churches do as 
we have done, none of us ever gave it public expression and 
thus far we have been unable to trace the unwarranted 
report to its source. 


COMMENTS 


A minister from Idaho writes to the editor of Unzty- 

“The Tacoma church is right and you are right. Six 
years ago lI predicted the first appearance of the “world- 
church” would be on Puget Sound, and I was not surprised 
the news came from just the point it did—-Tacoma. Let the 
break along the advanced Unitarian line follow as fast as pos- 
sible; tis the beginning of the world church.” 


FROM an influential young Unitarian minister we have re- 
ceived the following: 

“JT approve of your movement, not only in my heart of 
hearts, but openly. I believe inthe broadest position. You 
have taken the straightforward course in dropping the name 
Unitarian. It is a drag anda burden. I never use it. I 
use liberal religious instead. In your circular you say wise- 
ly and well, that Unitarianism stands in the minds of the peo- 
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ple for negations only, and crude rationalism. This is our 
greatest drawback in missionary work. I can go to a new 
place, start a liberal movement, and have a large following: 
But when I call it Unitarian, it is doomed and amounts to. 
nothing. You are fortunate in having a new field where old 
words have not taken ineradicable root. But there is a deep- 
er reason still, warranting your action. There is something 
radically wrong in Unitarianism. It began asan intellectual. 
protest and it has never been a religion; at best it has only 
been a philosophy of religion.” 


A HARVARD Professor writes; 

“Thanks for the bulletin of the First Free Church of 
Tacoma, of whose progress I hope to hear from time to time. 
Success to the enterprise!” 


THE minister of a Boston Unitarian church of distinction 
and influence says: “I congratulate you in taking a larger, 
and I believe, a truer and more inspiring name. Success to. 


your efforts.” 


A UNITARIAN minister who has recently left this coast, 
writes: “I appreciate the lofty ideal, the sincerity for truth, 
which actuated the society in changing its name—the phrase 
‘Free Church’ is better,and conveys more truly the purpose of 
our movement than the name Unitarian. To me, the name 
Free Church has something about it that appeals more to my 
enthusiasm than that of Unitarian.” 


FROM one of the distinguished participants in the Reform 
of 1866, we have received the following: “Your scheme of 
a Free church is admirable, and just suited to the West. I 
hope it will suggest a new idea to the new societies on the 
Pacific Coast.” 


A CALIFORNIA minister, eager to sustain and spread Uni- 
tarian denominationalism, writes: “I predict that outside 
this coast your new movement will not create as much as a 
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ripple of attention:” He is a preacher but no prophet. Wit- 
ness the continuous stream of editorials or articles that have 
appeared in every issue, not only of Unity, but of the Chrzs- 
tian Register as well, since the change of front in the cages 
‘church was inaugurated. In each number of these Unitarian 
-weeklies, since the middle of November, something has ap- 
peared indicating that the new departure has excited con- 


siderable interest and stir, and the end of the “rippling” is 
mot yet. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Unity, unsectarian in spirit, full of enthusiasm for 
‘and devotion to the idea of smovement, having always the 
‘courage of its convictions, and a sympathetic spirit in ex- 
pressing them—illustrates its appreciation of the Free-church 
‘position in the following extracts which we clip from the issue 
December 22d: 

“We print in another columna circular letter issued by the 
First Free Church of Tacoma. We give so much space to 
it because we consider it an interesting and important indica- 
‘tion of the trend and spirit of the times. It is one more, and, 
as yet, the most decisive indication that has occurred of late 
that there is growing in this country the Free Church of 
which we have so often spoken. We print this circular be- 
‘cause we believe it is symptomatic. It will move many to 
diagnose the present inefficient and halting character of so 
many so-called liberal churches. We believe that the posi- 
‘tion taken by the Unitarian church of Tacoma is the natural 
and inevitable outcome of the Unitarian thought. The logic 
and history of that thought decrees that it must contiuue a 
movement towards liberty and universality or die The spirit 
‘of Channing, Parker,and Emerson will not stop short of this 
free, untrammelled attitude of mind that is hospitable to all 
‘that is new, and reverent towards all organizations that are 
old. * ¢ 4 * ... The important question is 
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concerning the economy, vitality and honesty of trying to. 
live in the spirit of the Free Church of America, under the 
“Unitarian” name. Does it cost too much? Is the Free 
Church best served by going directly to the spirit of the mat- 
ter? If so, then is the true cause of Unitarianism also most 
effectual thus. We doubt not but that the Tacoma move- 
ment will gain vitality, and will at once appeal directly to a 
constituency which before belonged to it,but which hesitated 
to recognize it. We will wait with interest further develop- 
ments, not only in regard to this local church, but in regard 
to the power of this example, and the pervasiveness of the 
spirit which moved the church to take this decisive step. 
* * %* * Many of our churches aspire to the designa- 
tion “Free” for the same reasons set forth by the church at 
Tacoma, viz: 1.—Its bond of union is one that all men— 
whatever their race or creed—can endorse. 2.—It is in the 
deepest sense progressive. 3.—It is founded on a basis as 
broad as it is indestructible. Let the good work go on, zf 
necessary, let names be changed,* and forms be sacrificed so 
that freedom may be wedded to reverence, and thought be 
sanctified by earnestness. If the “Unitarian” is to endure, it 
will be as a movement towards universal religion; there is 
no place for it as a sect.” 
* %* * * 

That the Western Conference may some day follow the 
example of the Tacoma church, as is anticipated by one of 
its oldest active members, seems to be indicated in the fol- 
lowing report taken from a recent number of Unity. After 
illustrating from its earlier history how Unitarianism has 
failed in its effort to realize “the gospel of the spirit,” the 
article continues: Later, this Unitarianism still trying to. 
realize the gospel of the spirit, has fallen far short of its lofty 
dream. Now it drives from its ranks fer their too great 
honesty, Francis Abbot, O. B. Frothingham and their Free 


*The italics are ours. 
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Religious associates. Again it drops from its year-book list 
the names of William Gannett, William J. Potter and others 
‘who could not pronounce the shibboleth that goes with the 
assumption of the Christian name. And later, the Western 
Unitarian Conference must be discarded by its eastern 
mother because it moved a littlc nearer toward this church 
-of the spirit, and swung too wide op2n its doors; and now 
we find even this child of the West halting and wavering over 
a pledge or “statement” found outside the living heart, a 
statement, which, to some of us, seems to mean somewhat 
less than the open door to all seekers after truth, righteous- 
ness and love. Be that as it may, individuals differ, as they 
have aright to do. This All Souls Church stands, by unani- 
‘mous consent, committed to this gospel of the spirit that 
‘knows no god-words or man-words to overlay or supplant 
the eternal words of truth, righteousness and love to advance 
which is our only excuse for being. We, at least, hold the 
word “Unitarian,” zf we hold zt at al/,* in no narrower sense 
than the name of a movement that seeks the peace which is 
to become universal by making religien a thing of deeds and 
not of creeds, and uniting men and women of differing 
Opinions in a quest for truth and a service for life. 


*The italics are ours. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


In the death of Phillips Brooks America has lest the most 
distinguished personality of this century in the domain of 
religious influence and power. Although specially identified 
with Episcopalianism in Massachusetts, he was a living 
inspiration to the devotees of every Christian sect through- 
out the land, a power working for greater purity of life 
wherever his name was known. As a preacher capable of 
moulding character and infusing consecration into the activi- 
ties of daily life he was without a peer. A logician, a close 
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thinker, a rhetorician, a calm, dispassionate reasoner seek- 
ing to convince by the force and exactness of his argument, 
he certainly was not, but he possessed the invaluable gift of 
winning his hearers to nobler altitudes of aspiration and 
achievement by the contagion of his own God-filled person- 
ality, Possessed by the spirit of devout consecration, he 
had the faculty of reaching the hidden springs of the moral 
and spiritual life; of opening up the deepest fountains of 
repentance, kindling with higher purpose the slave of im- 
pulse and passion, and thawing the frozen heart till its affec- 
tions flowed spontaneously and free. The secret of his 
wondrous influence upon the audiences he addressed lay in 
his deep understanding of human nature, his being in advance 
of the moral intuitions of his hearers and thus reaching to 
them the divine within themselves of which they were 
unconscious. Thus did he draw all men unto him with 
reverence and gratitude, speaking as one having that auth- 
ority which belongs to him whe can interpret the indwelling 
God to the children of men. He was greater by far than 
his fellow churchmen in England—Maurice, Stanley, Liddon; 
greater than Talmage or Moody, who play with consummate 
skill upon the emotions of excited crowds, and while these 
preachers were seeking to convert men through the terrors of 
future anguish, he dwelt upon the ruin of the soul in the living 
present, appealing to its secret longings for better things 
and unveiling the kinship of every human soul with God. 
He was creater than Beecher in mental resources and in 
spiritual insight; less “popular,” wanting Beecher’s humor 
and vivacity, but his superior in moral force and persuasive- 
mess. Beecher entertained men, Phillips Brooks taught 
them, shaped their characters and infused moral inspiration 
into their lives. He has left to the world only a few books 
wherein are marked the genius and power that were his, but 
beyond these lies his personality, which will abide as the 
immortal contribution he bequeathed to our race. 
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THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


It is expected that at the next session of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian churches the 
Constitution will be so amended as to make it logical and 
self-consistent. This movement isa matter of sérious con- 
cern to every Unitarian minister and of exceptional interest 
to all within and without the denomination who are familiar 
with the history of this Constitution. We are indebted to 
Dr. Abbot for a copy of the original reform preamble sub- 
mitted to the Unitarian Conference at Syracuse, October 
10, 1866. It reads as follows: 


PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PREAMBLE AND ARTICLE I. OF THE 
CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, The object of Christianity is the universal diffusion of 
Love, Righteousness and ‘Truth; and the attainment of this object 
depends, under God, upon individual and collective Christian ac- 
tivity ; and collective Christian activity, to be efficient, must be 
thoroughly organized ; and 

Whereas, Perfect freedom of thought, which is at once the right 
and the duty of every human being, always leads to diversity of 
opinion, and is therefore hindered by common creeds or statements 
of faith; and 

Whereas, Tue only reconciliation of the duties of collective 
Christian activity and individual freedom of thought, lies in an effi- 
cient organization for practical Christian work, based rather on unity 
of spirit than on uniformity of belief: 

ArticLE I,—Therefore the Churches here assembled, disregard- 
ing all sectarian or theological differences, and offering a cordial 
fellowship to all who will join with them in Christian work, unite 
themselves in a common body, to be known as THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 

In a foot note Dr. Abbot describes this reform preamble 
as: “A flattened bullet from the old battle field! The des- 
tiny of Unitarian Christianity was determined on that field, 
from which freedom took its flight.” 
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NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC CONFERENCE. 


The first session of this conference was held at Olympia 
January 25th to 27th. The opening sermon was delivered 
by the distinguished and revered pioneer of liberalism on 
the Pacific coast, Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, who set forth the 
chief characteristics of the Unitarian faith, paying a fitting 
tribute to Phillips Brooks as one who exemplified the breadth 
and tolerance that mark true liberalism wherever found. 

At the business meeting on Thursday morning. several 
resolutions were adopted, one commemorative of Phillips. 
Brooks; another, favoring the opening of the Columbian Ex- 
position on Sundays; a third, opposing the further exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation; and a fourth as fol- 
lows: Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by 
the chair to amend the constitution of this conference 
so that the First Free Church of Tacoma, and other liberal 
societies, may be legitimately and consistently identified 
with the conference. The committee appointed consists of 
Walter J. Thompson, of Tacoma; Dr. T. L. Eliot, of Port- 
land; Rev. N. Hoagland, of Olympia; Mr..J. V. Meeker, of 
Puyallup and Mr. T. R. Flemming, of Seattle. 

At the afternoon session, Rev. W. G. Eliot, of Seattle, 
read an essay upon “Standpoints of Religious Thought.” 
Rey. A. W. Martin, of Tacoma, spoke upon the “Secret of 
Right Living,” and Rev. W. Mitchell, of Puyallup, delivered 
an address upon the “Progress of Liberal Thought in the 
Evangelical Sects.” In the evening the platform meeting 
called for speeches from the president, Mr. Joseph Shippen,, 
Revs. Mitchell, Hoagland, Eliot and Martin; Messrs Savage, 
’ Meeker and Thompson. 

Friday morning was devoted to the discussion of Sunday 
school problems, in which Revs. Wilbur and Eliot were the 
chief participants. The conference adjourned at noon to 
meet in April or May, probably at Seattle. M. 
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THE LIBERAD CLUS. 


The organization ofa club having for its object the dis- 
cussion of practical problems from the ethical standpoint, 
treating them according to the doctrine of man’s duty to his 
fellow man as taught him by conscience rather than by theo- 
logical creed, is an evidence of intellectual development and 
of earnest interest in the rights and duties of man con- 
sidered as the supreme concerns of life. The Liberal Club 
of Tacoma was organized because it was felt to be a_ social, 
a moral need, and the greatest Godspeed that can be wished 
it, the heartiest hope that can attend its efforts, is that it 
may be forever true to its principles as enunciated at its 
two initiatory meetings. If the success which has thus far 
attended it be a proof of its timeliness and usefulness, then 
the Liberal Club of Tacoma was a necessity, the need was 
recognized and has been fulfilled. 

The first meeting (at which its purpose was fixed) was at- 
tended by sixteen earnest men; the second meeting held 
nine days later, was attended by thirty-six men, and the fact 
that it enrolled+sixty-two charter members, insures the 
permanency and popularity of the club. One feature which 
will always make the club particularly popular is the in- 
formality of its monthly meetings, where the members, com- 
ing from their place of business, sit down to a six o'clock 
dinner, after which an essay is read and discussed, the com- 
pany adjourning at 10 o'clock. 

At the meeting held January 12th a code of by-laws was 
adopted and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Judge E. N. Parker; Vice-President, 
George P. Eaton; Secretary-Treasurer, W. A. Ryan, these 
three constituting also an executive committee. It was further 
determined that the essayist at one meeting should preside . 
at the next. Business being completed President Parker 
called upon Hon. Walter J. Thompson, the essayist of the 
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evening, to speak upon “The Evolution of Ethical Thought.” 
Mr. Thompson spoke without notes, and was frequently 
interrupted by applause. He began by saying: 

“Ethical thought is the result of the life experiences of 
_man. What is right between man and man must, in the 
nature of things, be right before God Theology and 
ecclesiasticism have attempted to solve man’s duty to man by 
first trying to formulate a statement of his duty to God, and 
that God usually represented by the form of expression as a 
non-resident, far away deity Ethics, on the contrary, recog- 
nizes, often unconsciously but directly, the Immanent God, 
resident in man, and from daily experience develops both a 
theory and a practice of right conduct. Ethics are relative, 
not absolute. Theology would give us absolute rules for all 
times and places. Ethical thought is purely evolutionary, 
recognizes growth and changing responsibilities. | Recogni- 
tion of ethical principle is discoverable in animals and in 
savage and unchristian man. Its growth has been stunted 
and almost stopped at times by the false notions of God and 
the giving up of almost all energy and intellectual strength 
to theological discussion, along selfish lines of personal salva- 
tion hereafter rather than the altristic duties of ¢4zs world.” 

This essay called forth a deal of discussion, which proved 
profitable both to speakers and listeners. 

By pursuing these ethical inquiries the Club will accom. 
plish its special object, to cultivate the intellect and moral 
consciousness of its members, to lift them above the ordinary 
business cares of life, to dwell on higher things, and by the 
expression and interchange of thought to give and take of 
that which the soul most needs for its refreshing. 

A subscription fee of one dollar constitutes the annual dues. 
One dollar for each dinner is the maximum limit of addi- 
tional expense for each member. The test of membership 
is the moral character of the applicant, to be determined 
upon by the executive committee. W. A. R. 
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UNFETTERED THOUGHT. 


By way of criticism on the new departure, the qaestion has 
been raised by several New England Unitarian ministers 
“What is the use of harping on these worn out issues of ‘free- _, 
dom’ and ‘basis of fellowship.’ Why not attend to the de- 
mands of the heart, to practical religion? Because thinking, 
close thinking is fundamental and must be pursued. at any 
cost, for it is the guide without which ‘sentiment’ and ‘prac- 
tical work’ cannot be assured that their foundations are se- 
cure The vital importance of these deprecated, dividing 
issues was clearly set forth in the farewell sermon of, Rev. 
Wm. J. Potter, to his New Bedford society, when he said: 
“There is a tendency manifest, which I cannot consider whol 
ly wholesome (though it is of amiable origin), to ignore in 
churches and religious conferences the problems that require 
close thinking, because such problems bring up dividing is- 
sues, and to keep, instead, on the safer ground, as it is regard- 
ed, of sentiment and of practical work Now, I would not 
say one word—as will later be seen—in disparagement of 
practical work nor of the sentiment behind it. My only 
point is, that both need to be ballasted by thought. The 
power of thought has been dominant in all the great reform 
movements of mankind. Sentiment may be the practical 
motor behind social movements, and at the heart of institu- 
tions; but thought is the director, the controller, the builder. 
For thought that is free and reverent, searching, lofty, and 
daring, this church and pulpit have long stood, and will, I 
believe, continue to stand. Let the thought which clergymen 
whisper to each other in their libraries, which esoteric stu- 
dents declare in their select circles, which a bishop admon- 
ishes a too frankly speaking rector for proclaiming in his 
pulpit—let such thought have course here as free as the air 


of heaven, and go untrammelled and unsmothered to ears 
that are also free.” 
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THE NAME UNITARIAN. 


The term “Unitarian” is utterly inadequate and insuffi- 
cient as a denominational title. It represents a mere shred 
and fragment of the truth involved in the revolution which, 
unfortunately, was baptized with that name. If it be a 
positive misrepresentation to take bogus goods and stamp 
them with a genuine trade-mark, it is surely a serious and 
injurious omission to stamp genuine brands with an inferior 
or defective trade-mark. Anyone, who is at all familiar 
with the history of the great theological revolt headed by 
Channing, knows that that movement ultimately resulted in 
a complete modification of a// the fundamental dogmas of 
so-called orthodox Christianity, while the word Unitarian 
stands for a change at one point only. 

The older I grow, the more amazed I am that a great 
body of intelligent, educated Christian men should make the 
whole spirit and scope of the Church they cherish to turns 
not upon an external rite, which may be a passport to 
membership in the Church, but upon a word which implies 
the modification of a single dogma; and that they do not 
perceive that the essential elements of liberal Christianity 
are not truthfully represented by such minute particulariza- 
tion as that. In a few weeks the “Free Church of Scotland” 
will celebrate its Jubilee. If, when fifty years ago that 
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mighty movment was crowned with success, its leaders had 
selected some narrow shibboleth such as “voluntaryism” as a 
label for the new organization, what acalamity it would have 
been! But when, as the subjects of a better fortune, and 
guided by a higher wisdom, they unfurled the blue banner 
emblazoned with the inscription “THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND,” the whole land rang with a thrill of delight, 
and all the liberty-loving souls flocked enthusiastically to the 
standard. No wonder that the growth of the Free Church 
of Scotland has been phenomenal. Each age has its repre- 
sentative language as well as its representative men. The 
world soon forgets the language and the men when they 
cease to be representative. Itis now, I think, about twenty 
years since what was known as “The Dutch Reformed 
Church” in the United States discovered that the word 
“Dutch” in their title was no longer representative, and 
discarded it. What a blessing it would be, if all the Uni- 
tarian churches, convened in a sort of General Assembly, 
should resolve to give themselves a more adequate, repre- 
sentative and comprehensive name. There is not the 
slightest flavor of catholicity in the name “ Unitarianism.” 
It savors not of the things that be of God, but of the things 
that be of men. It is always an advantage to a man when 
his reputation is better than his character, but it works an 
unmerited injury to him when his character is better than his 
reputation. This last is the plight in which Unitarianism has 
been for years. Its character is better than its reputation. 
Its creed has always been larger than its name, the word 
signifying in the popular mind a “dzshonor to Christ.” 

As charity covers a multitude of sins, so a large and 
honorable name will sometimes be a compensation for many 
serious defects. The church founded by Alexander Camp- 
bell, about fifty years ago, gave itself the honorable title of 
“Christian,” a name which has thrown a sort of glamour over 
a rude form of salvation by hydraulics, which Christ could 
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not possibly have endorsed. A church which is founded 
upon some initial rite or ceremony stands a much better 
chance of success than one founded upon a single’ dogma. 
The local Baptist Church is named after the religious rite 
performed by John the Baptist on the banks of the Jordan. 
And this denomination (which is still baptizing on the banks 
of the Jordan) makes the whole spirit of the kingdom of 
Christ to turn not only on an extreme action, but even on a 
mode of performing that external action, and has enjoyed 
a constant. progress because its shibboleth relates to a rite 
and not a dogma. The ecclesiastical edifice in which the 
restless and waring Presbyterians dwell is now under the 
hammers and axes of the workmen for repairs. The attempt 
is being made to put a sort of Mary Ann back to a Queen 
Anne front, but it will, even if successful, be at best only a 
piece of patch-work. Better by far have a new and simpler 
creed—“A Selection of Fundamentals.” 

But any amount of theological reconstruction is possible 
within this ecclesiastical edifice without disturbing the title, 
for its name is net derived from any one of its dogmas, but 
simply signifies a form of government. 

The Unitarians have been handicapped from the start by 
a name which does them an injustice because it does not 
represent their position. Unfortunately they seem to lack 
either the courage or the wisdom to make the much needed 


change. 
EXPERIOR. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE. 


DEAR MR. MARTIN: 
I have received and read with 


interest the bulletins of the First Free Church of 
Tacoma. They present in clear, bold outlines the 
character of a religious movement which represents not 
only the highest thought of the present time but the 
fundamental thought of all time to come. It is the same 
thought—namely, the dependence of religion upon universal 
human nature and its independence of any particular indi- 
vidual man, no matter how exalted may be his place in 
history or in traditional reverence—which was the founda- 
tion of my own short-lived independent societies in Dover, 
N. H, and Toledo, O. But the age was not yet ripe for the 
maintenance of any such movement. I fervently hope that 
now, with the added strength and light of a quarter of a 
century, your new Free Church will prove to be strong 
enough to live and become the Star of the West. From my 
soul I sympathize with your movement and congratulate 
you and your new society on the boldness, the beauty and 
the truth of your new position, “broader than Christian, 
broader than Unitarian, namely, Human; preferring strict 
loyalty to truth to the advantages of association unethically 
acquired.” I pray you stand fast by those principles with 
all the immobility of your own Mt. Tacoma! For they are 
the foundation of the moral universe itself, and on them you 
dedicate yourself to the Eternal God. May your brave 
little company of truth-lovers and truth-servers prove to be 
that city set on a hill which cannot be hid. I greet you and 
them with joy, love and hope, for our cause is one. 


Your friend, 


F. E. ABBOT, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Dec. 23, 1892. 
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SHE SIDEAL ‘CHURCH. 


II. ITS BASIS OF FELLOWSHIP, ITS NAME AND 
ADVANTAGES. 


(Continued from last number.) 

Assuredly the basis of fellowship of the ideal church can- 
not contain any ¢heological ideas, for no system of theology: 
has ever yet appeared that commands the reverence and 
sympathy of all men. There is no single form of faith uni- 
versally adopted ; on the contrary we see in modern society 
an increasing tendency to divergence of belief. A few years 
ago and there were only fifty sects in Christendom, today 
there are ninety, and still the sects are multiplying. It is 
essential therefore that in forming a basis of fellowship we 
disregard the conflicting creeds, since none of them admits 
of universal adoption. 

Similarly the ideal church must set aside all phzlosophical 
ideas in formulating its bond of union, for here again there 
is wide spread divergence of opinion. No philosophical 
system has yet succeeded in commending itself to the en- 
tire civilized world. If, therefore, any single system or part 
thereof were introduced into the basis of fellowship, the 
church would thereby exclude adherents of other systems. 
Adopt the philosophy of Kant or Hegel and at once the 
devotees of Spencer or of Comte are shut out from the 
church’s fellowship. It is essential, therefore, that the con- 
flicting philosophies be ignored in shaping the basis of fel- 
lowship for the ideal church. 

Only one other alternative remains. Since that basis can 
be neither theological nor philosophical, it must be ethical. 
When we fix our eye upon moral obligation we are face to 
face with a fact that abides when all theologies and _philoso- 
phies man ever entertained have been undermined. Be 
men’s theories of the universe what they may, all are agreed 
that they recognize specific duties which it would be a shame 
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and a sin to disown. All men believe that the moral senti- 
ment will perdure when every opinion man has ever held, 
every creed he has ever cherished, shall have crumbled and 
verished, Every man owns the realty of that inward com- 
panion that warms and commands, that challenges and ap- 
peals ; that inevitable monitor that whispers to the savage 
and the sage, the sot and the saint. We have but to touch 
the strings of justice, of righteousness, of love, and instantly 
the resulting chord wakens a response in the hearts of all 
men, be they disciples of Spencer or of Green, of Martineau 
or of Edwards, of Talmage or of Ingersoll, of Adler or of 
Brooks. 

Duty, then, the one indestructible, universally accepted 
reality, must form the subject matter of the basis of fellow- 
ship for the ideal church. 

And what is the duty about which all men are agreed? It 
is threefold, corresponding to the three elements of man’s 
nature, the intellectual, the emotional, the practical; the 
thought, feeling and conduct sides of life. It follows then 
that in framing the bond of union to be universally accepta- 
ble this threefold duty will constitute the declaration of pur- 
pose for which the ideal church stands. This will be its aim, 
and having stated it, whosoever will may join ; its doors will 
swing open to the world, for it is to the world that it ad- 
dresses itself ; not to any theological creed or dogma or 
doctrine is it pledged, but to an aim or purpose, acceptable 
the wide world over. 


Somewhat as follows might its basis of fellowship read : 
This church has for its aim the pursuit of truth, the exercise 
of love, the realization of moral ideals, and welcomes to its 
fellowship all persons, whatever their theories of the uni- 
verse, who may desire to join.. Here is a bond of union to 
which, in essence, at least, if not in form, no exception can 
be taken ; one that excludes not a single human being from 
the church fellowship ; one which makes it possible for any 
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earnest, thoughtful man, be he theist or atheist, to find him- 
self at home ; one that asks no assent to any beliefs whatso- 
ever, but which simply states its universally acceptable aim, 
and then invites all who will to aid in its attainment. 
Concerning the name of this ideal church, it is obvious 
that all names savoring of theological import must be sedu- 
lously avoided in making the choice. Similarly all names 
calculated to set forth a single feature of the church’s aim, 
placing the rest in the background, are to be ignored. 
Hence, for example, the name “ Unitarian” will not answer, 
for that is a theological term, the antithesis of Trinitarian, 
and by implication Christian. Being thus involved in sect- 
arian characteristics, the name Unitarian cannot adequately 
indicate the scope and nature of the ideal church. To meet 
prospective criticism on this point, let it be remembered 
that at New York in 1865 the meaning of Unitarianism was 
fixed. Its die was cast at the National Conference held in 
that year. It committed itself there and then to the Christ- 
ian position. It determined to put itself in the category of 
the Christian sects, expressing in unqualified terms its alle- 
gience to the Lord Jesus Christ—a phrase cumbersome and 
irksome to. the Unitarians of today, who, unable as a body 
to remove the objectionable phrase from their representaive 
constitution, have resorted to the device of making the 
name Unitarian synonymous with the greatest tolerance and 
breadth possible, claiming that the Unitarian name is “broad 
enough for all, orthodox and heterodox, holding together all 
sides and wings, right and left and center” (to quote the 
language of one of its official representatives in Boston). 
Others again, notably the Western Unitarian Conference, 
have sought to strip the name “Unitarian” of its distinctively 
Christian attribute and so completely depolarize it of its 
meaning as to make the Unitarian fold coterminous with the 
mau so far as the terms of fellowship are concerned. But 
as I have already said,—speaking of this process which is 
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now characterizing all the various sects of Christendom— 
there are some terms that cannot be depolarized without 
robbing them of their true meaning, and they should there- 
fore be abandoned. And the word Unitarian (like the words 
Arian, Trinitarian, etc.) is such a term. It does not admit 
of honorabl2 or legitimate depolarization. And this is the 
charge I have to lay against the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, that it has taken this liberty with the name Unita- 
rian. The spirit of this organization is ideal in its freedom 
and breadth, its sympathy and tolerance. My sympathy 
with its spzrzt is complete, but if 1° understand its purpose, 
it seeks to take the name Unitarian out of its strictly Christ- 
ian environment and make it descriptive of the broad basis 
of fellowship which the Western Unitarian Conference rep- 
resents. One of its leading representatives declares that he 
has “no intention or desire to abandon the Unitarian move- 
ment,” but that, “its future lies in its identification with the 
free movement.” If so, it is clear that the name Unitarian 
cannot legitimately designate the future phases of the Uni- 
tarian movement, for that name is irrevocably related to the 
the Christian fellowship, from which it cannot be sundered 
without robbing it of its fundamental attribute. The attempt 
to retain the name Unitarian after its cardinal characteristic 
has been abandoned is, it seems to me, an intellectual sin 
which ethics cannot countenance. Yet this, if I understand 
their purpose, is precisely what the Western Conference has 
sought to accomplish. The same tendency is observed in 
the various evangelical sects Representatives of the 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregationalists and other de- 
nominations are today endeavoring to stretch the significance 
of their denominational names so that to accept the results 
of modern Biblical criticism shall not be incompatible with 
the retention of the orthodox nomenclature. But ethics has 
its gospel for the heart, the conscience, the will, and to the 
intellect it says, thou shalt stand by the truth as it zs; thou 
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mayest not twist it to thy taste, nor in any way tamper with 
it, else art thou guilty of desecrating the integrity of thy 
mind. It is then an intellectual sin, a violation of the ethics 
of the intellect, to make the name Unitarian synonymous 
with perfect freedom, or to throw it out of its Christian cradle 
and let whosoever take it into his keeping that will. On 
these grounds then it is plain that the name Unitarian will 
not answer as a correct or adequate title for the ideal church. 


Channing, it will be remembered, was, at the outset of his 
ministerial career, distinctly opposed to the formation of a 
new sect distinct from the Congregationalists. He was 
antagonistic to denominationalism, and it was only when 
openly called a “hypocrite” that he was forced to sever his 
connection with the Congregationalists, and subsequently to 
say: “I cheerfully accept the name Unitarian because un- 
wearied efforts are made to raise against it a popular cry.” 
Still later, however, in his controversy with Andrews Nor- 
ton, he made it plain that his clinging to the name Unitarian 
was due to the strength of his conviction that “the trinity” 
was a false doctrine—at that time the chief doctrine that 
differentiated the two sects. Andrews Norton, however, 
claimed that total depravity, atonement, predestination were 
also erroneous doctrines to which the Unitarians were 
opposed, and why not, then, build on these errors? He 
justly claimed that the name Unitarian was inadequate, rep- 
resenting as it did opposition to only oze error among many 
which the Unitarians decried. But Channing’s spirit was, as 
will be indicated in a moment, progressive in the deepest 
sense, and were he living amid the altered conditions of the 
religious world of today, would prove himself in sympathy 
with the broad humanitarian, undenominational tendencies 
of the Unitarian movement, in which he played so important 
a part. 

“The American Church,” it has been thought would serve 
as an adequate name, but three main objections to the adop- 
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tion of that name suggest themselves. 

First—it only distinguishes the church from the English 
or the Dutch or the Scotch church. Second—it limits the 
adoption of its principles to this continent, and the tendency 
of today is toward the extension of interests and aims not 
merely to American limits, but boundlessly, inclusive of all 
nations. Third—there is an air of presumptuousness and 
conceit in the name, which impresses itself upon us all the 
more forcible when we recall the righteous, burning indigna- 
tion aroused in the heart of him whose loss America and 
England mourn, Phillips Brooks, the greatest preacher of 
his day, whose diocese, like that of Theodore Parker, ex- 
tended from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from South- 
hampton to Inverness; who, when it was proposed to call 
the Episcopal, the American church, replied, first let us make 
it the American church, and then we shall have the right to 
call it so. 

Nor again would it answer to call it “The Society fof 
Ethical Culture,” or “The Humanitarian Church,” or “ The 
Church of Universal Brotherhood,” or by any other name of 
a kindred kind, for each and all of these give special promi- 
nence to some single feature of the objects the church has 
in view, and thus give rise to misrepresentations of the 
actual extent of its purpose. 

After prolonged consideration the name “The Free 
Church” has proved to be more acceptable than any other, 
especially if supplemented by a brief explanatory phrase 
indicating the ideality of the terms of fellowship which it 
offers, z. é., unsectarian in spirit, undenominational in prin- 
ciple. 

Consider now some of the practical advantages to be 
derived from the formation of such a church. (1) In the 
first place, both by its name and by its aim, it will commend 
itself to that large constituency in every community whose 
members have outgrown the beliefs of their childhood and 
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their fathers; who have discarded the current creeds of the 
evangelical churches; who have grown indifferent to religion 
because of the prevailing sectarianism, the denominational 
bravados that confront them on every side; intelligent, 
thoughtful men without any church affiliation because their 
hearts hunger for a church that is not but should be; a church 
freed from the sectarian spirit, bound by no theological fet- 
ters either in its name or in the principles it seeks to incul- 
cate and spread. (2) Again, such a church will naturally 
appeal to that large element of society which every church 
wants to but cannot reach because committed to some theo- 
logical position, some creed, or worship, or rite. I refer to 
the agnostic group of society, a class of men and women 
usually intelligent, thoughtful, often irreproachable in char- 
acter, but unchurched because no existing church, not even 
the Unitarian,admits them. All shut these men out of church 
fellowship either by their name (with its implications) or by 
some doctrinal views for which the institution stands, or 
both. Surely it would be a great service to mankind if for 
such earnest souls some provision were made whereby they 
might feed their moral natures without at the same time de- 
stroying their intellectual honesty—a virtue they would be 
obliged to sacrifice were they to identify themselves with 
any of the Christian sects. For these souls, then, the free, 
the ideal church, would find an honorable place, nor would 
they in any respect falsify their intellectual position by seek- 
ing and enjoying fellowship in a church at once unsectarian 
in its spirit and undenominational in principle, committed 
not to any beliefs either by its name or by its bond of union, 
but to the threefold duty which a/7 men own as binding upon 
them. 

(3) But even were there no agnostics, no materialists to 
be reached and helped, were there no immediate practical 
advantages to be derived from the establishment of such a 
church, it would none the less. be incumbent upon us to es- 
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tablish one, for it is essentially ideal, it is what ought to be, 
whether the existing exigencies of the age and the country 
require it or not; there ought to be in the land such a church 
differentiated from all the denominations with their labels 
and shibboleths, by its absolutely unfettered, open, free po- 
sition both in name and purpose; making itself co-ordinate 
with human nature and independent of all the conflicting 
theologies and philosophies, aiming at the pursuit of truth as 
the supreme intellectual duty, at the exercise of love as_ the 
crowning command of the heart, and at the realization of 
moral ideals as the highest duty in the practical realm of life. 
Such a church, in the best sense free because founded on a 
basis as broad as human nature itself, and in the deepest 
sense progressive, it will surely be admitted is the ideal of 
the soul’s vision of what a church should be, and nothing 
short of the ideal can’ever satisfy the soul when once the 
vision has been seen. 

(4) Furthermore, the ideal alone is permanent, and in 
the basis of fellowship already outlined, as well as in the 
absolute and unconditional freedom underlying, there stands 
something permanent on which to found the ideal church. 
Believe it or not, we are in the midst of a great religious 
crisis, greater than that which the Reformation brought. 
Systems of faith are falling, creeds crumbling, trinities dis- 
solving, symbols waning. They who are in touch with the 
religious tendencies of the times, know that every single sect 
in Christendom is doomed to early or late destruction, be- 
cause each and all are founded on some external authority, 
on some theological idea or ideas, the product of human _in- 
telligence, and since “the thoughts of men are widening with 
the process of the suns,” it is obvious that in due season 
every institution founded upon transient beliefs must disap- 
pear and give way to another that shall harmonize its claims 
with the new truths of the new day. Such has been the 
history of all the world’s older religions, it has been the his- 
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tory of several Christian sects even as it will be the history 
of those still with us, flowering indeed, but their root is dead 
and at length the tree will fall. On every hand we see 
evidences of evanescence and decay. What means all 
this trimming and twisting, this verbal jugglery and 
compromise, this mending and amending of creeds and 
preambles, confessions and constitutions that mark the 
churches of Christendom to-day? Plainly, it means that the 
Angel of Death is hovering over the steeples of these 
chusches, while the timid souls within are vainly seeking to 
keep alive what the Angel of Progress has decreed must 
perish. I, for one, wish to be identified with something that. 
will perdure, that will survive the shocks of criticism, brave 
the assaults of scrutiny, resist the temptations to hypocrisy 
and compromise, and stand erect in the clear, open day upon 
an adamantine basis as beautiful as it is enduring. 


(5) And this leads me to speak of still another decided 
advantage to be derived from the establishment of the ideal 
church. When we study the history of religion we discover 
that the most creative, the most virile, most intensely spir- 
itual epochs have been those in which its principles and ten- 
ets were still uncrystallized ; the moment these became 
hardened into dogmas and doctrines, spiritual vitality began 
to wane, and the possibilities of progress correspondingly 
diminished. 

Contrast the Christian religion as it appeared among its 
first adherents with the Christianity of the middle ages, (or 
the latter with that inaugurated by Luther) and you will dis- 
cover that the religious vitality and enthusiasm, the divine 
passion for the good and the true that kindled the hearts of 
the first Christians was due preeminently to the still plastic 
character of their faith. The fundamental principles, the 
essential elements of religion had not yet become formulated 
into an established and fixed creed, whereas in the t1th and 
12th centuries the Christian church had completely hardened 
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the once plastic faith into cold and rigid dogmas, precluding 
the possibility of progress, and sapping the church of its 
pristine vigor and inspiration. And when the Reformation 
came with its drastic measures of reform, then again was 
there revealed spiritual vitality and enthusiasm, until in the 
17th century the process of crystallization began anew, and 
an inert, unelastic, rigidly conservative type of faith domi- 
nated the Christian world, from which it is again slowly re- 
covering at the present day. 

What was it that filled the noble soul of Channing with 
sorrowful disappointment and almost despair but the cessa- 
tion of life in the Unitarian movement. It had begun to 
ossify, it had proved to its own satisfaction that the evangel- 
ical creeds were as degrading as they were erroneous, and 
then it lay upon the grass by the armor it had worn. Its 
denials had been thundered forth, its affirmations were gin- 
gerly asserted ; there was nothing left to be done! Unita- 
rianism had been crystallized into a seemingly unalterable 
form, and Channing seeing the consequent loss of spiritual 
force and quickening power, sought to rescue the denomina- 
tion from continued stagnation by the bold reminder and 
just reproach, “The Unitarian movement has pledged itself 
to progress as its aim and end, and now we have a Unitarian 
orthodoxy.” And the history of Unitarianism from that day 
to this, is the record of denominational oscillation from im- 
potency to effectiveness, according as each epoch in its de- 
velopment witnessed a crystallization of its opinions, or a 
reform in its terms of fellowship and statement of aims, 


Surely then, from these lessons of history it is obvious 
that the ideal church will have the great advantage of sus- 
taining spiritual vitality and quickening inspiration because 
of the undogmatic, uncrystallized character of its position, 
refusing to set up any statement of beliefs, or of “things 
commonly believed” by its members, and thus rising to an 
ever clearer apprehension of infinite truth. Allying itself 
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permanently to no intellectual beliefs whatever, progress is 
insured, and progress becomes most difficult of attainment 
when an institution has once committed its members to any 
given order of opinions or beliefs. By holding itself constant- 
ly plastic it retains its native power, finding it easy and nat- 
ural to adopt the new truths which a progressive revelation 
unfolds—in other words it is enabled to pursue truth in the 
strict and complete sense of that phrase. 


Such a church, at once ideal and permanent, the present 
order of things decidedly demands, and Sunday, Nov. 27th, 
1892, will remain a red letter day in the annals of the First 
Free Church of Tacoma, the day upon which the then Unita- 
rian society dug up the transient foundation upon which their 
church was reared, to establish it upon the eternal rock of 
Jreedom withunfettered reason as the law of its progress, thus 
taking a decisive step in the direction of the ideal and eter- 
nal church. Nowhere else, so far as I know, has any suc- 
cessful attempt been made to establish a church of just this 
description. Many Unitarian churches there are whose 
ministers claim for them all the attributes requisite for an 
ideal church, yet judged by the standard of the ideal as set 
forth in this discourse, it must be said that the claim cannot 
be substantiated by the facts. For while these Unitarian 
churches are planted upon a bread basis of fellowship, they 
still retain the name Unitarian, which is a species of the 
genus Christian, and thus they puta restriction upon their 
terms of fellowship that renders the church a little less than 
ideal. Nor is it legitimate to claim for these same churh- 
es the title “free,” because no church is free that sails under 
the Christian flag, and there are thousands of thoughtful 
people theologically outside the pale of Christianity, as yet 
unchurched for need of a church truly free. To be free in 
the true sense, the Unitarian church must be stripped of de- 
nominationalism as well as the generic name Christian ; 
it must adopt a new name, for the foundation of the truly 
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free church must be broader than Christian, broader than 
Unitarian, viz, human. In passing, it may be said that the 
Ethical Culture societies do not properly command consid- 
eration in this discourse because, while upholding an ideal 
basis of fellowship, they represent an organization aiming 
only at “clearer perceptions of right and wrong,” they are 
devoted to the cause of the moral life, and thus they limit 
by their title and purpose the sphere of education and 
culture which it is the function of the church to encom- 
pass. The Ethical movement does not profess to be a 
church, i. e., it makes no provision for the maintenance 
ef worship, of devotional exercises, of religious culture, not 
indeed that this is necessarily out of its province, but as a 
matter of fact, it has thus far turned away from what is 
commonly termed worship, it has renounced every other 
form of religion save Ethical religion. When the Ethical 
movement enlarges its scope (and there are indications of 
its so doing) so as to find a place for the culture of man’s 
religious or spiritual nature, it will commend itself to the 
loyal sympathy of those who are dissatisfied with the move- 
ment in its present form because it restricts its functions 
to ethical culture alone. Dr. Adler, the founder of the 
movement, compares it to a cathedral with side chapels. 
The cathedral itself must be devoted to Ethics pure and 
simple, the side chapels to the various religious tenden- 
cies and tastes represented in the organization. Thus far, 
however, the side chapels have been unfrequented, practical- 
ly ignored; the interest centering entirely and exclusively 
in ethical culture. Herein then consists the present dif- 
ference between the ethical movement and that of the free 
church, the latter making its basis of fellowship purely 
moral, yet actually opening side chanels for those members 
who feel the need of more than swe nave-meetings offer. 
In other words the ideal institution will seek to satisfy the 
demands of human nature, not only for ethical culture, but 
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also for religious culture, since this need asserts itself in the 
majority of human hearts. But while differing in this re- 
spect from the ethical movement, the free church guards 
against insistence on what is called worship as a ¢est of fel- 
lowship, providing it for those members who desire it, but 
withholding it from the bond of union which should state the 
general aim upon which a// members of the church are 
agreed. To this and this alone must all be committed ; not 
to theism nor to atheism, not to Darwinism nor to the ism 
of Genesis, not, in short, to any theories whatever, but simp- 
ly to the threefold Duty, stated in the bond of union, a duty 
that commends itself to the common conscience of modern 
civilization. Concerning the various theological, philosophi- 
Cal or socialistic theories held by the different members of 
the church, the views of each could easily and properly be 
propagated by the formation of classes, each gathered for the 
purpose of maintaining and spreading the specific opinions 
it represents.* 

Thus, for example, those members of the church who ac- 
cept the theistic theory of the universe could, at stated 
times, meet for the maintenance of devotional meetings to 
draw inspiration from theistic services, (as do some of us) 
others accepting agnosticism as their point of view, could or- 
ganizea group for the study of Spencer’s philosophical system; 
the representatives of the different social theories could 
likewise form separate groups for the study of their respective 
views, but no single groups should seek to make its beliefs 
representative of the whole church, nor again should the 
church commit itself to the position held by any of the sev- 
eral groups, but on the contrary hold itself aloof from all 
creeds, theological, philosophical, ethical, socialistic, uniting 
its members under a single-head by a declaration of purpose 
upon which all are agreed, welcoming a// men to its fellow- 


*lor this suggestion I am indebted to Mr. W. M. Salter, of the 
Philadelphia Ethical Society. 
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ship, not by means of a creed which would necessarily be 
more or less exclusive, but by that threefold duty, which 
civilized humanity acknowledges to be binding upon it. It 
should be a church with many members but one body, di- 
versities of opinion but unity of aim, divided into groups by 
virtue of various theories maintained, but indissolubly united 
by and supremely consecrated to that aim upon which all 
are as one—Truth, Righteousness, Love. 

’Tis easy to find thousands of intelligent men who are to- 
day debarred from fellowship in the Christian churches be- 
cause of some creed or statement of belief that they cannot 
indorse, but find me the man who does not indorse the aim 
for which the free, the ideal church stands; find me the man 
who can say that this church sets up a test of fellowship of 
which his reason and conscience do not approve. 


The ideality of such a church then consists in its freedom, 
its breadth of vision, its perfect tolerance and sympathy, up- 
holding a name and an aim that commend themselves to 
the Americanized Buddhists, and Japanese, to the devotees 
of any of the world’s great religions, to the adherents of any 
of the Christian sects, to the disciples of a Voltaire, or of a 
Paine, of a Buchner or of a Blavatsky; offering terms of 
fellowship acceptable to all because planted on a foundation 
as broad as human nature itself, and standing for an aim— 
grand, glorious, unsurpassable. To make still clearer its 
character and purpose, a comparison may be drawn between 
the American Association for the advancement of science 
and the ideal church. The former asks of its members not 
that they shall ally themselves to the mythological science 
of three centuries ago, it sets up as its test of fitness for 
membership simply the pursuit of scientific truth. Individ- 
ual members may hold widely divergent views on various 
branches of scientific inquiry, but all are one in the aim that 
unites them. Soalso the ideal church does not require of its 
members that they shall commit themselves to any given 
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theology or philosophy or social theory, nor does it set up 
any as binding upon its members, on the contrary it makes 
its basis of fellowship as broad as man, bidding all who join 
the church to aim at the pursuit of truth, the exercise of 
love, the practice of righteousness. In other words, princi- 
ples not beliefs form its bond of union, differing herein essen- 
tially from the established churches of Christendom, most of 
which cling to the erroneous view that doctrines are neces- 
sary elements for a basis of fellowship, that intellectual 
agreement is the szze gua non of church organization. This, 
I take it, is a serious error, and its disappearance may be 
expected only when the different sects discover the fact that 
no creed, however venerable and authoritive, can command 
universal respect and indorsement, that the ideal foundation 
for a church in this 19th century, is the good purpose in the 
soul, the realization of that threefold duty known to the con- 
science of men throughout the civilized world. Unity amid 
diversity must be its characteristic. It must strive neither 
to impose upon men particular beliefs, nor to bid them sur- 
render any such as they hold, but on the contrary commit 
them only to the moral aims for which alone they can co- 
operate. 

I am deeply conscious of the fact that the disestablish- 
ment of the Christian churches, and their conversion into 
ideal religious institutions involves a very radical change in 
the prevailing views and sentiments of men, governed as they 
are by false conceptions of what is essential to church fellow- 
ship. Yet the spirit of the times, the spreading dissentions, 
the multiplying divisions in the various sects, all are impres- 
sive, significant omens of the wider view, the larger thought, 
the deeper insight yet to be, which when fully grasped, will 
necessitate the abolition of current creeds, the removal of all 
limitations upon church fellowship, and the universal estab- 
lishment of the ideal church, with a universally acceptable 
name and aim and abond of union as broad as humanity itself. 
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An example has already been set by a small, unpreten- 
tious organization known as “The First Free Church of Ta- 
coma, unsectarian in spirit, undenominational in principle.” 
It has not as yet reached the complete ideal it has in view. 
It does not claim to be a finality. It has taken a forward 
step in the line of evolution from Unitarianism, and it an- 
ticipates the ultimate fulfillment of its ideal in all the ma- 
jesty and beauty of its completeness. A better name than 
the one it has adopted may yet be found; the verbal form 
of its bond of union may be open to criticism and improve- 
ment; hence this church will always stand in readiness to 
adopt worthy amendments. As for the fundamental princi- 
ple of freedom on which the church is founded, the azm it 
represents and the sgzrz¢ that pervades its work, these, it be- 
lieves, are the noblest upon which a church can be built. 

Here, then, is a church that excludes no one from its fel- 
lowship; that invites all who will to co-operate for the attain- 
ment of the supreme ends of life. Here all are free to hold 
whatsoever beliefs they choose; here all are free to participate 
in religious services if they will; free to absent themselves 
if they so prefer ; free to be theists or atheists, materialists 
or spiritualists, socialists or nationalists ; free to form opin- 
ions and free to change them and simultaneously to retain 
membership, consistently and honorable in this free church, 
for it unites men by the only possible tie in which they can 
be joined for the attainment of a common aim while holding 
different theories and beliefs. Let, then, this free church 
stand fast by the principles and aims it upholds ; consecrate 
itself to an unalterable allegiance to the perfect basis of fel- 
lowship it offers to the world; let it continue to steer its 
course by the eternal stars, never shifting with the currents 


of popular taste or whim, and it will forfeit none of its bene- 
ficent power. 


The isolation entailed by withdrawal from the Unitarians 
must not discourage but rather inspire. It has its blessing 
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to bestow, and we miss the joy and glory of our aloneness if 
we do not make it serve as an inspiration to be faithful to 
the cause we espouse. Some day, perhaps, we may renew 
our old fellowship with the Unitarians, but this will be possi- 
ble only when they, as a body, advance to this new front, 
which it seems tous is the direct, logical outcome of’ the 
progressive tendencies of the Unitarian movement as mani- 
fested in the glorious history it records. When it shall have 
surrendered the name which now limits its sphere of influ- 
ence and power, when it shall have taken its stand squarely 
upon freedom and abandoned its double allegiance, incom- 
patible and inconsistent, viz., to authority and to freedom, 
when it shall have become what its best representatives de- 
sire—completely, absolutely unfettered, free, universalized— 
then the first free church of Tacoma will be part of that 
grand organization, the Free Church of America, the ideal 
church, the church universal, and thus will it be enabled to 
identify itself with that body from whichit so regretfully, yet 


inevitably parted. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


That John F. W. Ware would have found himself in sym- 
pathy and co-operation with the Free Church position is 
suggested in the following paragraph clipped from the 
Calendar that bears his name: 

“As never before a common consent unites, not to tolerate, 
but demand freedom in religious thought. Men have taken 
their fingers from their ears, andare ready tohear.... The 
man with glad tidings is he who proclaims liberty to the 
mind, the soul.... ‘It is not the new that people seek in 
the mere unrest of revolt,—new for the sake of new,—but 
new because the old is wanting.... They are ready for 
anything that lives, and promises to give the more abundant 
lifes. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE HOPE OF THE UNITARIAN MOVEMENT. 


AN Anglican clergyman, author of “The relation of the 
church to sceptics,” states his belief that the great intellectual 
need of our times, probably on all subjects,—certainly on 
theology—is conscience. The truth of this statement has been 
brought home to us most forcibly by the dozens of letters 
received from Unitarian ministers avowing their sympathy 
with the Free Church movement. One of them, occupying 
a prominent position in the denominational work of the 
west, writes: “The hope of the Unitarian movement lies in 
its identification with the Free movement. If such men as 
and 
with the more fearless elements on the Pacific coast and the 


ana 


in the east, joining 


uncompromising element in the Western Conference, would 
speak together, and officially, we would have the true demo- 
cratic church.” It need hardly be said that all such ex- 
pressions of sympathy and hope are encouraging and helpful 
to the newly organized, isolated Free Church of Tacoma. 
But why wait for the concerted action of which there is as 
yet no promise? Is it in accordance with the deepest 
dictates of conscience to see an ideal course of procedure 
open and call a halt till others fall in? Surely in their nobler 
moods men cannot look with satisfaction and self-respect 
upon their denominational affiliation if it be maintained 
under circumstances like these. It seems to us impossible 
for a man to be truly at peace with his conscience if on the 
one hand he retains the Unitarian fellowship and name and 
on the other offers reluctant apology for their retention, yet 
compelled to apologize because of his entire concordance 
with the Free Church position. Now one of the highest 
ends of life, it is admitted, is the possession of a clear and 
peaceful conscience, and hence the least that can be said of 
this unbalanced, unstable attitude is that it commits a man 
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to something short of what the best in him declares he 
ought to seek; it leads him to enslave his independent, 
fearless soul to the dictates of a timid majority. It was just 
because we realized that the hope of the Unitarian move- 
ment lay in its identification with the Free movement that 
we proceeded at once to change our name; and knowing 
that the method of compromise has characterized the suc- 
cessive stages of Unitarian progress from the preamble to 
the tenth article (as any one may learn who will read its 
history), we concluded that it was idle to expect that any 
section of the denomination, much less the whole of it, would 
join us in the new departure. The occasion called for 
positive, clear-cut, uncompromising, crystal-clear action. To 
have employed compromising methods would have been 
fatal to the formation of the new movement, to the successful 
following of the Unitarian movement to its logical con- 
clusions. Hence the only modus operandi for us was to 
follow fearlessly, completely and alone the sacred principle 
of freedom; to establish ourselves on a strictly logical and 
consistent basis under a new and adequate name. _ Enlight- 
ened reason and conscience required this of us, and it seems 
to us that they require it of every other church where the 
limitations and inconsistencies of Unitarianism are perceived 
and confessed. The majority of Unitarians, in all probability, 
are not conscious of any inconsistencies or limitations, and 
hence for them there is no breach with conscience; but there 
is a minority, representing a score or more of churches, who 
acknowledge their complete, enthusiastic sympathy with tne 
Free Church position, and yet each hesitates to move 
forward, preferring to wait for concerted acticn. Meanwhile 
the ministers of these churches are necessarily deprived of 
that fullest freedom which they crave, lack of which reacts 
upon their intellectual and moral development. We feel 
that this “waiting to see what others will do” is a disastrous 
attitude precluding the progress for which the times are 
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ripe. Nay, we would go further and ask, are not the 
claims of conscience violated in this surrender of soul to the 
calculation of contingencies and prudential pleas? Our 
impression is that when a Unitarian minister has outgrown 
the limitations of the denomination, be it its manifesto or its 
name, he ought to say so, and having spoken he ought to 
withdraw if he cannot carry his church along with him. So 
long as he remains within the fold he plainly retains his 
position under false pretences. To reform the church, 
therefore, he must begin by reforming himself. We are 
simply presenting our view of the ethics of church affiliation 
in its relation to these Unitarian ministers who have in 
various ways openly avowcd their hearty sympathy with the 
Free Church movement. We do not for a moment believe 
that any of these men are consciously inconsistent. We 
simply ask if at bottom their remaining within the denomi- 
nation is not due to a lack of clear comprehension of what 
the ethics of the problem requires them to do? However, 
be this as it may, let it be remembered that while caution 
and foresight and tact are essential requisites courage, con- 
sistency, manliness, uncompromising devotion to recognized 
truth are equally, nay more imperative, and without due 
regard to these reform and progress must remain a fond and 
cheerless dream. 


AN EXPURGATED BIBLE. 


EVERYONE who has ever attempted to teach children 
ethics and religion from the Bible realizes how serious and 
pressing is the need of an expurgated Bible. The higher 
criticism has presented the ethical and religious character of 
the ancient Jews in the light of evolution, enabling us to 
trace the stages of moral-religious development from patri- 
archal to early Christian times. Instead, then, of viewing 
Bible morals statically, we regard them dynamically and are 
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thus withheld from unjustly criticising those passages that 
are revolting to reason, conscience and good taste. We 

judge them by the ethical standards of the civilization they 

represent rather than by the light of the finer and more 

delicate discernment of the nineteenth century. Still, when 

this understanding of the evolution of Bible morals has been 

gained the question at once suggests itself, would not the 

child-mind grasp the idea of Jewish ethical development 

with sufficient clearness were these objectionable passages 

omitted and its moral purity be thereby guarded? 

Realizing the practical importance of this question, several 
English and American scholars have recently reprinted our 
English Bible with certain omissions and modifications, 
thus adapting it to the intelligence of the young. But these 
reprints are all marred by one serious defect—they ignore 
the results of the higher criticism. Stories of the patriarchs 
are thus made to appear quite as trustworthy as those of the 
prophets; legend and history are set forth as equally worthy 
of belief; the records of Jacob’s age are put on a par of 
credibility with those of Isaiah’s time, and the tale of the 
pillar of salt with that of the exile. The expurgation is 
incomplete. It should be intellectual as well as ethical, and 
in both, the alterations and omissions should be as thorough- © 
going as the highest scholarship ordains. The mental talents 
of children are blupted when they are taught that every- 
thing between the Bible covers is historical, and the unques- 
tionable distinction between myth, legend and history, in the 
Bible records is ignored. Similarly the moral consciousness 
of children is inevitably seared by permitting the unrestricted 
perusal of the Old Testament, containing as it does ideas of 
right and wrong conceived amid bloodshed and warfare; 
notions of duty that represent the civilization of a semi- 
barbarous people; psalms which are the outpourings of a 
repentant adulterer; maxims which are the utterances ofa 
surfeited sensualist; ideas of God and man that bring the 
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‘blush to the cheek and stir the conscience to its depths. 
Suppose a few Chinese should publish a volume containing 
the stories of Joseph, Potiphar’s wife, Jael and Sisera, Lot 
and his daughters, Solomon with his hundreds of wives and 
concubines, the book would instantly be suppressed and its 
publishers confined in the penitentiary for corrupting the 
morals of the community; and yet because these same stories 
have Jewish names and appear in the Bible, they are delib- 
erately put into the hands of every man, woman and child 
with the solemn declaration that it is a// the “word of God,” 
the Revelation of Infinite Intelligence and Love! We await 
then a second revision of the authorized version in which the 
results of the higher criticism will be thoroughly applied, 
removing the names of Moses, Solomon, David, Isaiah, 
Zechariah, from those books or parts of books which they 
did not write, placing the books in chronological order so 
that the development of the ancient Jews politically, legally, 
ethically, religiously, may be seen at a glance; distinguishing 
myth from legend and both from history; and lastly, in the 
interest of ethical culture, omitting those passages which a 
minister cannot read from the desk nor a mother recite to 
her child. 


RIPPUES: 


At the suggestion of a northwestern Unitarian minister 
who was much impressed by the comments of the California 
preacher, published in the preceding number (page 27), we 
substitute “Ripples” for “Comments” as “the proper headline 
for this column.” He tells us that “the Tacoma movement 
is that which I have been looking and waiting for as my 
church. It synthesizes the position of the ‘Western Unitarian 
Conference’ and the ‘Ethical Culture movement, between 
which my mind has swung, as being two sides of a whole.” 


From the middle west veritable “swells” of sympathy 
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and encouragement have rolled over to us, and thither do 
we turn, with earnest expectation, for the first indications of 
positive achievement in the founding of ¢ruly free churches 


. outside of Tacoma. From a prominent St. Louis preacher 


and editor we learn that his church is “working along the 
same lines, delighted at the advance step taken by the 
Tacoma people.” 


Another St. Louis preacher writes: “I am glad you have 
taken the position you occupy. ‘[he times are ripening such 
action in many places, and we Unitarians shall have real 
freedom when we deserve it. Your journal is more than a 
‘record,’ it is a prophecy.” 


The Non-Sectarian (St. Louis) says in a recent issue: 
“The feeling and belief that all sectarian lines are a bar to 
the growth of the liberal churches, and the desire to rid 
themselves of every appearance of denominationalism, which 
have for years past been growing among the more advanced 
Unitarian churches, have recently found most emphatic 
expression in the re-organization of the Unitarian Church at 
Tacoma, under the name of ‘The First Free Church.’ 

“We rejoice in the independence which this action indi- 
cates, and welcome this church into the fraternity of Non- 
Sectarian churches.” 


Unity summarizes the rippling with exceptional clearness 
and force in the following extract from a recent editorial: 


As was to be expected, the action of the Society at Tacoma, under 
the lead of Rev. Mr. Martin, in exchanging the name “Unitarian” 
for that of “Free Church,” is creating anxiety and agitation. It is 
one of many, some of them far more important, indications of great 
unrest. It is a local manifestation of a pressing, universal move- 
ment, and as such it challenges profound attention. The comments 
aroused by this action of the Tacoma church are suggestive. The 
Pacific Unitarian “declines to print the lengthy arraignment of the 
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Unitarian denomination for its action at various conferences.” And 
also a sense of delicacy causes it to refrain from “passing judgment 
on the action of those who have discarded the name.” A leader in 
the Christian Register of January 5th undertakes to prove that 
nothing significant, has happened at Tacoma; that names are unim- 
portant; that there never was a Unitarianzsm; that, in short, “the 
church has taken quite a vigorous step, and landed—exactly where 
it was before, exactly where all other Unitarian churches stand, so 
far as their ecclesiastical relations are concerned.” While Mr. 
Wendte, in an article in the same paper, seems to admit that there 
are those in the community to which he applies the terms 
agnostics, theosophists, infidels, and ‘other shades of free thought,” 
who often refuse to ally themselves with a congregation calling itself 
“Unitarian.” The inference seems to be that this material thus 
concisely labeled is of the no-account kind. At least, speaking 
from twenty years’ experience, he asserts that the surrender of the 
Unitarian name to such “unchurchly and often unreligious elements 
is everywhere and always a mistake.” Waiving the testimony which 
might be given out of other experiences pointing to a different con- 
clusion, not noticing the odium theologicum still lurking in such 
sentences, the facts remain that when the Christian sects and denom- 
inations gather there can still remain, in every community, a large, 
intelligent loving element as well as a flippant, reckless, improvident 
and sinning element. All of which challenge the believer in universal 
religion, the true follower in the spirit of Emerson, Channing and 
Parker, to combine them in a movement to serve the world. This 
movement toward a ‘Free Church” must go on under one name or 
another. Gentlemen, let us stick to the main question, and face the 
impending issue. It is no time for parliamentary tactics. As we 
love this high cause and love each other let us try to see what the 
world needs, and what we have to contribute to that need. 


The Berkeley Advocate (Berkeley, Cal.), in its issue of 
February 25th, devotes its “church column” to the Tacoma 
Free Church movement, the writer claiming that the Berkeley 
Unitarian Church “is on substantially the same basis as out- 
lined in Rey. A. W. Martin’s sermon on the ‘Ideal Church.” 
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While it is gratifying to see (despite the prediction of the 
California preacher) this “ripple of attention” it must yet be 
said that the claims of the Berkeley church cannot be 
logically substantiated, as we will seek to show in our next 
issue, lack of space preventing our doing so now. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


The following, written for this Journal by a subscriber, 
will be of special interest to all who are watching the progress 
of the Presbyterian schism. The conversation which he 
relates was held quite recently in this city with the pastor 
of a prominent Presbyterian Church: 

After a series of discussions with orthodox divines my 
faith was shaken in the church in which I had been brought 
up, for I considered that if there was no warranty for some | 
parts of its teachings it was probably equally true of other 
parts. I became indifferent and rarely attended any church, 
though I was still nominally a Presbyterian. One day, 
however, I read Dr. Clarke’s “Common Sense in Religion,” 
and thereupon I felt convinced that I had found a living 
rational faith, and in consequence decided to withdraw from 
the Presbyterian Church. I notified the minister, giving 
my reasons for withdrawing. He naturally tried to combat 
my views, and we had avery animated discussion. He 
asked me my grounds for leaving the Presbyterian Church. 
I told him that I could not subscribe to the Westminster 
confession of faith; that I did not believe that infants who 
died unbaptized were lost; that eternal punishment was im- 
possible if God were a God of love; that election and fore- 
ordination could not be substantiated and that they were 
contrary alike to common sense and justice. In reply he 
informed me that the church did not teach the condemnation 
of infants dying unbaptized, although it is taught in the 
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creed; that though I could not subscribe to the West- 
minster confession of faith I could still remain a member of 
the Presbyterian Church; that the laity were different from 
clergy in this respect, viz: that great latitude was allowed 
them ; and that though my views did not at all coincide 
with those which the pastor had to hold, still, that was no 
reason for my leaving the church. I then asked if he 
thought it possible that a Unitarian could be saved. After 


a little thought he replied: “I would not like to say that he 


could not, but if he were, it would not be on account of his 
religion, but in spite of it.” Before finally deciding to leave 
the church I was asked to read some books which would be 
sent me, to which.I gladly agreed. I gave them my careful 
attention, but found that they did not alter my views, so 
finally withdrew from the Presbyterian and found my place 
in the liberal church, the First Free Church of Tacoma. 

| 7 RSH: 

* * * * 

The recent withdrawal from the denomination of several 
Presbyterian ministers is one of the telling features of the 
Briggs trial and a most significant omen of the rise of 
another evangelical sect, which will retain the more humane 
and logical beliefs of the Westminster confession and discard 


_ those which are repulsive both to the reason and conscience 


of the dissenters from the established faith. The Christian 
Register, commenting upon the withdrawal of Dr. Clark from 
this denomination, says: “It is sometimes said that men 
should stay in the old churches, and there fight out the battle 
for a more liberal theology. For ourselves, however, we 
cannot resist the conviction that the more honorable course 
is to go out, as Dr. Clark has done, when one finds himself 
no longer in harmony with the accepted standards of his 
sect. Thus one removes himself at once from what to the 
World seems a false position, and avoids the temptation to 
“palter in a double sense,” which forever presses upon him 
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who attempts to teach nineteenth century truth under a 
sixteenth century creed. We all want the old churches 
broadened. __ But, surely, it were better never to broaden a 
church than to undermine men’s honesty.” 

Herein lies the ethics of religious association and the more 
representatives of.all sects, from the Roman Catholic to the 
Unitarian inclusive, realize the mighty meaning of this 
demand of conscience (be it the creed or the name of the 
church that cannot be adopted with complete sympathy); 
the more will practical progress be made toward the estab- 
lishment of the free, the ideal, the universal church. 


THE?) LIBERAL SCLUB: 


At the March meeting forty-three members sat down toa 


most excellent dinner at The Tacoma, Mr. Samuel Collyer 


presiding. At 8:00 o’clock the essayist of the evening, Mr. 
Alfred W. Martin, read a paper on “The Ethics of Business.” 
It was a masterly exposition of the question from the stand- 
point of the new economy, and provoked a most interesting 
discussion. Mr. Martin began by defining ethics and its 
meaning as applied to business, illustrating, from a variety 
of sources, the fact that there exist two codes, one for the 
social circle, the home, the church, and another for the 
office, the store, the shop. Escape from this dualism, it was 
seen, in some cases involved the actual decline and destruc- 
tion of business concerns, strict devotion to the claims of 
conscience bringing financial humiliation and ruin, and thus 
compelling the merchant to silence his conscience or go to 
the wall. The direct cause of this industrial necessarianism 
was found to lie in the perpetuation of the foundation prin- 
ciples of a false economy, an analysis of which led to the 
discussion of the solution of the problem, viz: the develop- 
ment of the social consciousness. This Mr. Martin declared 
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to be fundamental. The conceptions, (1) of wealth as a 
means to an end and not an end in itself; (2) of man as 
essentially a rational being, attaining his highest develop- 
ment only when regarded as a part of the social whole; (3) 
of public service, not the making of money as the prime pur- 
pose of business life;—these, he said, are the three ideals 
which have yet to dominate the public mind before reform 


can be said to be both drastic and enduring. 
W. A. R. 


CHURCH «NOTES. 
FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW. 


The first Unitarian services held in Tacoma were conducted by 
the Rev. George H. Greer in 1884. Mr. Greer had been appointed 
by the American Unitarian Association to be a missionary for 
Washington Territory. Previous to that time there had been Uni- 
tarian preaching at various points on the Sound, mainly at Olympia, 
by the first Unitarian missionary for western Washington, the Rev. 
J. C. Kimball. Between 1875 and 1880 Rev. D. N. Utter preached 
at various places on the Sound, and it is not until 1884 that we find 
any record of. regular Unitarian services anywhere in western 
Washington. 

On August 30, 1884, a lecture was delivered in Tacoma by the 
Rev. George H. Greer, on the topic, “What do Unitarians be- 
lieve?” It was attended by some twenty-five or thirty people. Here 
was a nucleus for the formation of the first Unitarian society of 
Tacoma. During the early days of this organization the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall was rented; but the Unitarians 
were shortly notified that their unevangelical teachings were con- 
sidered dangerous, and new quarters had to be provided. Various 
halls were occupied until the completion of the present church 
building in January, 1888, when it was formally opened for religious 
services. It was not until the 16th day of August, 1885, that a 
meeting was held to organize a Unitarian society, and on the 3oth 


day of the month a constitution and by-laws were adopted, with the 
following bond of union: 


We whose names are here recorded, unite as the First Unitarian 
Society of Tacoma. 
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“tz. ~ Our purpose is the cultivation of what is highest and best in 
character, andthe general promotion of human happiness, as illus- 
trated in the life and teachings of Jesus Christ.’ 

_ “2, We welcome to our fellowship all who unite in this purpose. 

“3. Assent to a creed is not required; we claim no right to 
exclude any one on account of doctrinal opinion, nor for any other 
reason than immorality.” 

It was voted at the annual meeting of the society, January rz, 
1889, to purchase several lots on Tacoma avenue and erect a church 
building, and an application was made to the American Unitarian 
_ Association for a loan of $15co in aid of the building fund, which 
was subsequently negotiated, repayment of the amount to be made 
in yearly installments covering a period of ten years; but all the 
money was returned to the association in two or three years after- 
wards, the society desiring that it should not be longer withheld 
from its useful purpose of assisting struggling liberal churches to 
secure permanent homes for their useful work. 

During the first few years of Mr, Greer’s missionary labors in 
western Washington the Unitarian association contributed to his 
support a salary of $600 per annum, which was discontinued in 1888. 
At the close of that year Mr. Greer tendered his resignation as 
minister of the Tacoma society. 

Mr. Greer’s liberal attitude and the sympathy existing between 
himself and the society are illustrated by a passage from his annual 
report, on January 20, 1888: ‘It has been’a pleasure to speak to 
you during the year, because I have felt that you gave me the largest 
liberty to say just what I thought to be true and fitting, on any 
occasion.” Indeed, the spirit of the society could not be better 
expressed. From its start, and entering into all the details of its 
work, the liberal ideas of its membership are perceptible, 
especially in the extreme desire exhibited to emerge from the old 
ruts of sectarianism, avoiding creeds and ceremonies which might 
debar any one from uniting with the society. 

Mr. Greer’s successor, the Rev. Mr. Copeland, continued for 
nearly three years. He was distinguished for his outspoken and 
able expositions of modern liberal thought. 

The call of Rev. Alfred W. Martin as minister, his acceptance of 
the invitation, and the beginning of his earnest work in Tacoma; 
the change in the name of the society, and its incorporation as the 
the “First Free Church of Tacoma,” are matters of too recent 
occurrence to be commented on in this sketch. This progress is 
presented elsewhere in this journal. It may be sufficient to add 
that these steps are regarded by the members of the congregation 
generally as in line not only with the progressive history of the 
church, but in accordance with the whole tendency of modern 


religious thought. 
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THE FREE CHURCH CHOIR GUILD. 


The congregational singing at the half-hour religious services Sun- 
day mornings has been decidedly augmented since the organization 
of the choir guild, February 25th. Lhe Saturday evening meetings 
are well attended, and new members have been added to the list at 
each meeting since the formation of the guild. It now numbers 
twenty-five. At the regular weekly meetings one hour is devoted to 
singing, another to the discussion of some scientific subject and the 


remaining half hour to social intercourse and refreshments. 
M. 


BCOK REVIEWS. 


“The Coming Religion,” by Rev. T. J. VanNess, pp. 228; Rob- 
erts Bros., Boston, Mass., 1893. 

“This little book,” says the author in his preface, “is intended 
primarily for the many busy yet thoughtful persons who, though 
thoroughly alive to the present religious problems, have scarcely 
time to study them properly.” He therefore expresses the results of 
his thoughts with simplicity and conciseness, omitting ‘technical 
terms” and avoiding “phrases that have acquired conventional 
meanings.” Among those for whom the book was written there will 
doubtless be many whose “hope and trust in the trend of things” 
will be renewed through perusal of its pages. ‘That it will create 
these sentiments in hearts as yet without them is hardly to be 
expected. [he volume was branded as “radical,” but it is pervaded 
throughout by the “conservative” spirit, some arguments logically 
leading to conclusions which the author plainly recognizes, but 
which he couches in either obscure or apologetic phraseology; others 
again, if close thinking were rigorously sustained, drawing him to 


results more advanced than those he actually attains. Indeed, from 


what we know, through other sources, of the author’s position 


» theologically, we discover that he has not done himself justice; or 


perhaps that in his attempt to keep two types of readers on good 


terms with himself, he has missed the mark of clear, forcible, con- 


» sistent expression of his own deeper thought. His indiscriminate 
» use of the four gospels in depicting the life and teachings of Jesus 


» (PP. 25, 35, 51, 55); his unauthenticated interpretation of the turning 
_ point in the Galilean’s ministry (pp. 22, 73); the naive inference 


drawn from the paucity of rules laid down by Jesus (p. 44); the 


-expesition of beatitudes and parables without any reference to Jesus’ 


conception of the Kingdom of God as a new order of society to be 
miraculously established, particularly for the meek, the poor in 
spirit, the poor in earthly possessions (pp. 22, 26, 26)—a conception 
which Dr. ‘Toy in his “Judasism and Christianity” declares was 
“well established in the first century of our era” (p. 356-7) and 
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accepted, according to the synoptics, by Jesus (pp. 352, 355, 357)— 
these are examples of defects that seriously mar the treatment of 
Part I of the book. 

In the second part the author points out the main differences in 
the theory of creation as conceived by the Genesis writer and by 
science; a task frequently and exhaustively accomplished by his 
distinguished friend, Rev. M. J. Savage. 

It is unfortunate that the author should have clothed in scriptural 
terms statements of science concerning God, man’s origin and 
destiny. This practice, so common among liberals who at times 
want to appear conservative, certainly serves the conciliating purpose 
for which it is employed, but it also tends to misrepresent or to over- 
state the actual beliefs of science (e. g. pp. 75, 112, 201, 202). 

In Part III itis surprising to note that the reason given why the 
religion of Jesus did not change the existing condition of society 
(p. 124) is that “He (Jesus) would work from within; by changing 
men’s dispositions, they of their own accord would change the out- 
ward conditions.” But one of the distinctive features of Jesus’ 
theology was his belief in the supernatural transformation of society 
by Yahweh, his Father, and therefore the aim of’ his life being to 
prepare men for entrance into the new, miraculously established 
Kingdom—a miracle, whose performance, according to the new 
Testament, he anticipated in his own generation. Again, the 
generic sense of the word “Socialism” (to be adhered to throughout 
the discussion of ‘The Religion of Humanity,” p. 121) is occasionally 
forgotten, the features of special types of socialism being described 
as though they were characteristic of all, thus giving rise to a deal 
of confusicn as to the real content of what is dzstznctively the religion 
of humanity, 

Perhaps the most astonishing assertion reached by the author is 
that on page 172, where he declares that the coming religion “most 
probably will be called Christianity.” This remark has the flavor of 
professional conventionalism; it does not harmonize with the pro- 
fessed “radicalism” of the author—rather does it seem a sop 
thrown out to conservatism—a sort of “piece de resistance” that is to 
captivate the hearts of those who may perchance have been led to 
the conclusion that he is “too advanced.” This “trimming” ten- 
dency:cannot be too severely deprecated, especially when it issues 
from one who is a thorough-going evolutionist and a firm adherent 
of the doctrine of modern science touching religion and ethics, and 
who cannot therefore Jogically conclude that the coming religion 
will be called Christianity, for Christianity was formulated in a pre- 
scientific, pre-evolutionary age, and hence its teachings are of necessity 
limited to the conditions under which it was reared. What we need 
to-day is deeper, closer, profounder thinking on this and kindred 
subjects, so that the prevailing confusion of ideas concerning the 


‘permanent and transient, the distinctive and non-distinctive features 
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of Christianity may be dispelled and its position among the other 
ethnic religions be definitely and explicitly fixed. : 

On page 183 the author avows his sympathy with the Free Church 
position as opposed to Unitarianism—a sympathy more fully and 
forcibly expressed elsewhere. We congratulate him upon his mani- 
festation of courage and we hope that in a second and revised edition 
of his work he will show himself to better advantage still, doing 
justice to the best that is in him and therefore serving still better the 
class of readers he seeks to enlighten and uplift. 

A. W. M. 


‘Tdeals of Life,” selections from the Sacred Seriptures of antiquity. 
Compiled and arranged by Alfred W. Martin. Press of Frank T. 
Houghton & Co., Tacoma. 

The compiler of this neat little book has rendered a public service 
in presenting these choice selections in form convenient for devotional 
use, and for general reference. It embraces brief proverbial excerpts 
from the sacred books of the Hindoos, Persians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Jews and Christians, 
exemplifying the standard virtues and ideals of life, as apprehended 
by the sages and prophets of these widely differentiated and time-, 
separated peoples. ‘They carry us from the dawn of recorded history 
to the birth of the latest religious dynasty, proving by the identity of 
their thoughts and aspirations that the most ancient teachers of 

those people who are now generally stigmatized as “heathen” or 
“barbarian” held as high conceptions of man’s relations to man and 
to deity, of right-living and right-thinking, and of truth, nature and 
immortality as can be found in the writings of the Christian philoso- 
phers and sages. It is a grand sign of the progress of reason and 
liberality, that the Christian world to-day is looking back to 
recognize and appreciate these high ideals of the ancients, while the 
effort dissipates illusions born of modern pride and bigotry rather than 
of intelligent research and a candid reception of truth, from whatever 
source it may appear. ‘The highest Christian sentiments seem to 
have been appreciated equally by Confucius and Mohamed, by 
Persian, Jew and Greek; and what the modern world has gained 
over the ancient in the results of civilization has been attained by a 
truer understanding and a closer adherence to nature and her laws. 
In bringing the past and present into closer relationship Mr. Mar- 
tin’s manual is not only a recognition of the universality of moral 
aspirations in all humanity, but it conveys a hint which may be 
profitably extended into the literary field. There have been too 
many modern poachers in the preserves of the fathers, and an effort 
should be made to relieve Christianity from the assumptions of some 


of its professors, who have selfishly written doom over’the gates of 
every other religious system. 


E. N. F. 
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THE NAME UNITARIAN. 


The recent discussion of the name Unitarian recalls to 
mind the controversy within our denomination, early in this 
century, concerning the name by which we_ should 
be called. A few words on this controversy will, I 
think, be of interest to readers of the FREE CHURCH 
RECORD, especially as Dr. Channing and Andrews Norton 
were leaders in it. We are accustomed to think of 
Norton as a timid soul, and a man of backward look on 
account of his “Latest Form of Infidelity,” in answer to 
Emerson’s “Address.” But such he was not. During the 
first decade of this century he thought the Liberal Christians, 
as the Unitarians of that day were called, “were not suffi- 
ciently explicit in the avowal of their opinions; there was a 
tendency among them to represent themselves as not essen- 
tially disagreeing with their opponents.” . Therefore, when 
he published the first number of the “General Repository,” 
in 1812, he was so honest and outspoken in stating what he 
thought was false in the old faith and true in the new that 
a gentleman said Norton’s article reminded him of what the 
English Unitarians had been called, namely: “The Sect of 
the Impudents.” It was then thought prudent to hide the 
truth. The “General Repository” failed. It was too bold 
and uncompromising. In 1813 an effort was made to in- 
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crease its circulation. A circular was drawn up, without 
Norton’s solicitation, recommending it, which five of the 
leading laymen of Boston signed. It was not thought wise 
for any clergyman to sign it. Dr. Channing said of the 
paper, about 1815: “As to the “General Repository,” I 
never fora moment regarded its editor as constituted or 
acknowledged as the organ of his brethren; and, while its 
high literary merit has been allowed, I have heard some of 
its sentiments disapproved by a majority of those with whom 
I conversed.” He afterwards said that “the rightful position 
was assigned to the “General Repository,” as the advance 
guard of Unitarianism proper.” Norton states further: 
“When in 1819 I was elected Professor of Biblical Criticism, 
the President of the college, Dr. Kirkland, informed me that 
Dr. Channing, who was then a member of its corporation, was. 
willing to assign me the duties and salary of the office, but 
objected to giving me the title of Professor on account of the 
injury it might be to the college to make so conspicuous its 
connection with one holding such opinions as mine.” All 
this shows, I think, that at this time Norton was more pro- 
gressive, or at least more outspoken, than Channing. 


Until about 1815 those upholding the new movement in 
theology were called Liberal Christians in this country. In 
England those of a similar theological position were called 
Unitarians. But the English Unitarians were afflicted with 
materialism and other errors. The orthodox had endeav- 
ored to apply to the liberals of this country the name Unita- 
rian, invidiously, with a view to confounding them with the 
English Unitarians, and charging them with the errors which 
were rife across the water. For this reason Norton wished 
to keep the old name, Liberal Christian. Channing thought 
this name too assuming, “because,” said he, “the word 
liberality expresses the noblest qualities of the human mind.” 
He therefore adopted the English words Unitarian, and Uni- 
tarianism when speaking of the newly arisen denomination 
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and its beliefs. Yet he was careful to state that by Unitari- 
anism he meant only Antitrinitarianism The doctrine of 
the Trinity, he thought, was the great error of current 
Christianity; and he wished for the new movement a name 
negativing that error. 

Norton adds: “The name Unitarian gradually became 
prevalent among us, and those by whom it was assumed, 
combined into a sect. They thus quitted the high ground 
on which they had stood, or might have stood, in company 
with the good and wise, the philosophers of different 
ages, and different denominations, with such men as Eras- 
mus, and Grotius, and Locke, and Le Clerc, who, according 
to their light, opposed the religious errors prevailing round 
them, and were the liberal Christians of their day. They 
exchanged this for a connection with the English Unitarians 
as they then existed; and, notwithstanding the credit con- 
ferred on that sect by the eminent talents and great virtues 
of Priestly and the sturdy honesty of Belsham, this connec- 
tion was an unfortunate one. They were obliged continu- 
ally to explain that they were not to be held responsible, 
either for the metaphysical doctrines, or for many of the 
religious sentiments, of its more conspicuous members; ¢hat 
they agreed with them only in being antitrinitarians.” 

Norton thought it unfortunate that our name had to be 
constantly explained as denoting merely a disbelief in the 
‘Trinity; that it was bad to found a sect on the denial of an 
error. That was taking negative instead of positive ground. 
Besides, argued he, the Trinity is not the only error in cur- 
rent theology. Why not take some other error like Eternal 
Punishment, Plenary Inspiration, Infallibility of the. Bible, 
or the Atonement, and rear a sect and a name on the denial 
of this? This was. not beginning in the right way; grand 
affirmations not denials of error, however flagrant, should 

be the foundation of every strong religious position. He 
pointed out, further, that the Unitarians would, in time, find 
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themselves in very unpleasant company. By making the 
rejection of the Trinity their central principle they were 
thereby putting themselves into the class of all those who 
rejected that same doctrine ; the Mohammedans, the Par- 
sees, the Scribes and Pharisees, the North American In- 
dians together with those believing nothing were all likewise 
Unitarians; that is, they all reject the Trinity. 

Dr. Channing and his contemporaries were constantly 
forced to explain that by Unitarianism they meant simply 
denial of the Trinity, or the Deity of Jesus. That lament- 
able fact has caused the spirit of negation and denial to be 
indisolubly associated with us. To be sure all those ac- 
quainted with our purpose, our literature, and with the great 
and noble lives nourished within Unitarianism are aware of 
its grand and high affirmations. But to those unacquainted 
with us the spirit of denial stands preeminently forth. Go 
through a region where liberal religion is unknown, and tell 
the intelligent people you meet that you are a Unitarian; and 
the universal response will be, “Unitarian ? Oh, yes; you 
deny Christ.” Webster begins his definition of Unitarian 
by saying, “One who denies the doctrine of the Trinity.” 
The other dictionaries, sooner or later get in the same 
phrase. 

Of all things, religion should not proceed by negation. 
Mephistopheles is nothing but the great denier, the spirit of 
negation. All the evil connected with him, and springing 
from him comes from that source. But God is positive 
truth, goodness, beauty, love, being, filling creation through 
a divine energy and life. Religion should follow this posi- 
tive method of God; should in teaching, in practice and in 
name, affirm, and evermore affirm, leaving the error to be 
put to flight by the positive power of truth, as morning puts 
to flight the shades of night. Negation alone cannot ban- 
ish error. Or, if it succeeds, seemingly, in doing this it 
cannot bring in the truth. At best it will leave an empty 
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heart and soul, and the last state of that heart is worse than 
its first. 

Andrews Norton has not been alone in his idea that the 
name Unitarian was not the best one for our movement and 
denomination. Dr. Hedge preferred the name Human- 
ttarian, as setting forth our positive aim in the world,—the 
changing of men into the sons of God. Martineau prefers 
the name Presbyterian, on account of the church polity 
associated with that name. And inarecent utterance he has 
stated that the reform of Orthodoxy should begin with its 
anthropology rather than with its theology; and therefore the 
name and nature of the true church should, in the first place, 
be anthropological, not theological. The name Unitarian is 
wholly theological. 

Whether the influence for the good of a church or of our 
denomination can be increased by a change of name is a 
question. In old communities perhaps it cannot, at least 
within the lifetime of the present generation. In newer 
places where hard and fast lines have not fixed the name 
and the nature of a church, doubtless a better beginning can 
be made. However it may be today, I cannot help feeling 
that in the early days of this century and of our noble move- 
ment in religion, Andrews Norton was right in the position 
he held, that our denomination should be called by a name, 
not concerning itself with the denial of any error so much as 
with the affirmation of some one or more of the great truths 


of God and man. 
THOMAS G. MILSTED. 


Chicago, Ll. 
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THE BASIS OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


In the discourse upon “ The Ideal Church” it was pointed 
out that the essential difference between the Christian 
churches and the Free Church lies in the fact that the 
former impose a creed of more or less comprehensiveness 
upon all who would be members, requiring assent to 
some external authority, be it the Bible, the Christ, or 
Jesus, the Lord and Master, The Free Church, on the other 
hand, makes no inquiry as to what a man believes concern- 
ing the Bible, or the Christ, or Jesus, or any other 
doctrine. It simply says: Here is a society organ- 
ized for the pursuit of truth without prejudice or bias, aim- 
ing at the knowledge and practice of what is right and the 
manifestation of love toward all men; would you like to join 
in this work? If so, come; sympathy with a purpose (as 
opposed to a creed) forms our basis of fellowship. Here is 
an organization laid on foundations broad as human nature 
itself, its hospitality is universal because all restrictions upon 
fellowship are obliterated As a suciety we have no creed, 
no statement of beliefs, no catalogue of ‘things commonly 
believed,’ nothing whatever that dzzds those that seek our 
fellowship. As zndividuals we hold such opinions and be- 
liefs as we believe to be true. All of us, whether Christians 
or Jews, Mohammedans or Parsees, spiritualists or mate- 
rialists, enjoy equal liberty and we unite on equal terms, 
finding in our common pursuit of truth, love and the right 
an all sufficient bond of union. Even a name, we have 
seen, disfranchises men, be it Baptist, Methodist, Preshy- 
terian, or even Unitarian, for each of these names is a 
condensed creed, and thus excludes those who cannot accept 
it. “A thoughtful Jew, for example, can not consistently join 
a church designated “Unitarian” for to do so would be to 
give his assent to Christianity, and thus to sail under false 
colors, for Unitarianism is one of the Christian sects. Hence 
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the only true, generous course for a church that wishes to 
extend its hospitality to a/7 men is to sacrifice all names 
that can offend the conscience of any one. Whatever be the 
name adopted, that of “free” has this great advantage, viz: that 
it avows its foundation to be /éerty, the principle which in 
this age of theological upheaval and reconstruction needs 
special emphasis. 

The name “free” has no sectarian, partisan, denomina- 
tional flavor or association; it suggests no creed, no limita- 
tion of any kind. It is the most radical of names because 
it goes to the deepest root. When we get down to the 
principle of liberty we have touched bottom, and the 
insurmountable objection to such names as “Christian” and 
“Unitarian” is that they exclude from church fellowship many 
who ought to be welcomed; they necessarily restrict the 
principle of freedom to conditional limits, whereas the name 
“free” gives to every man the right and the opportunity 
to be himself without compromise or trimming or falsifi- 
cation of any kind. For it enables Christians to join with- 
out discarding Christianity, or Jews without rejecting Juda- 
ism, or agnostics if they desire to join, without surrendering 
their agnosticism. When /ruth is sought above all else, 
then partizanship, prejudice and bigotry die, and all can join 
heads, hearts and hands in this noble task. 

The- basis of the Free church, therefore, is freedom; a free 
dom which, inasmuch as it is unconditional and absolute, has 
never characterized any of the historic faiths, for all have 
been enslaved by some species of bondage—either by eccle- 
siasticism, of which the, most conspicuous example is the 
Roman. Catholic Church, or by dogma, as is seen in the 
Protestant Evangelical sects, or by the authority of a person, 
as is the case with the Universalists and Unitarians. 

Paul, in his letter to Timothy, wrote: “The word of God 
is not bound,” and yet he bound it to belief in the Christ. 
The early schoolmen of the middle ages were free to reason 
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as they pleased, limited only by the dictates of Catholicism 
and the logic of Aristotle. Luther and Calvin were at lib- 
erty to think as they pleased, provided only they remained 
loyal to the Bible; and their lineal descendants have a simi- 
lar privilege, free to roam throughout the entire domain of 
the binding creeds. The Unitarians believe in “the freedom 
of a chainless mind,” bound only by loyalty to the Christian 
standard;—free, provided they restrict their activities, meth- 
ods and fellowship to the Christian limit. They believe in 
Christian work, in Christian confessions, in Christian fellow- 
ship (as opposed to human.) This conviction of theirs is 
deliberate and honest. They have a perfect right to hold 
and declare their denominational position, and they have an 
unquestioned right to prefer the active fellowship of only 
those who concur with them in their belief. They are seek- . 
ing in their way to do their work, and it is the only way that 
commends itself to them. Every Unitarian is free to think 
as he pleases, provided only he keep within the denomina- 
tional boundary. But no man who is bound to do that is 
free, even tho’ he be unconscious of his chains. ’Tis a mat- 
ter of little consequence whether a silken cord or an iron 
cable binds him, “if he be bound, he zs bound, and the shout 
of liberty breaks no chain.” Christian freedom, however 
beautiful, is of unconditional, absolute freedom—it is not 
tdeal freedom;—it is not as broad as the soul's vision of 
true, perfect freedom, and the spirit of truth cannot develop 
either in an organization or in a man while Wearing any 
dogmatic yoke, be it a creed or aname. The Free Church, 
therefore, is based upon freedom, persuaded that develop- 
ment and progress in the attainment of truth is possible 
only when the mind is completely emancipated from the 
stress of everything that enslaves. It is then, upon this 
grand, constructive idea of liberty that the Free Church is 
built, on this is reared whatever of theology or religion or 
morality or sociology it may present, 
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Its members believe, above all things, in the American 
principle of liberty, and so sacred to them is this belief that 
they will suffer nothing to stand that is not reared upon it. 
Any church that puts fetters upon free inquiry,—that in 
any way hampers the spirit of freedom, ¢a¢ church is, in 
their estimation, destructive, because it imprisons 
the mind and enchains the spirit of liberty. They 
who are identified with the Free church would push in- 
vestigation to the furthest point;—bring back the facts, 
whatever they may be, shrink from no conclusions, as 
if they could be injurious; they wish to have no “issue” at 
stake that shall interfere with the untrammeled pursuit of 
truth; to cover up and conceal nothing and to regard all 
forms of compromise or subterfuge as unhallowed principles 
of thought and action. And seeing that such absolute de- 
votion to truth is impossible within denominational limits, 
they steer clear of sectarianism. It is the denominational 
spirit that they suspect. Denominational work is what they 
most dislike, not because it is hard, not because it is me- 
chanical, but because it fosters narrowness of thought; be- 
cause it puts inferior ends above the attainment of truth; be- 
cause it hinders the spontaneous action of the spirit of lib- 
erty. The transition, therefore, from Unitarian to Free in- 
volves a change of base as well as of name. The basis of 
Unitarianism, inasmuch as it is a Christian sect, is author- 
ity. When Unitarianism pledged itself to Christianity, it 
simultaneously wedded itself to the principle of authority, 
for this is the root of Christianity. 

The first distinct protest against Christian denom- 
inationalism, the first clear and consistent appeal for free- 
dom, was heard at Toledo, O., in 1869, when the Unitarian 
society of that city became “the first Independent Society,” 
issuing a manifesto of its position that was tantamount to a 
new declaration of independence.* “The declaration of 


*In 1873 this society stepped backward into Unitarianism. _ Its 
minictar Rav & B&B Abhot withdrew and has ever since retained an 
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1776,” said its minister, “was a protest against the political 
authority of the King of England; the declaration of 1869 
was a protest against the spiritual authority of the King of 
Humanity as set forth in the Preamble of the Unitarian 
National Conference constitution.” The same note of uncom- 
promising protest was sounded again nore audible because 
voiced in a clearer atmosphere—at Tacoma, in November, 
1892; the protest against spiritual slavery as embodied in 
the retention of the Unitarian name and constitution—a name 
both inadequate and misleading, a constitution whose logic 
is lacking in self-consistency and simplicity;* the protest 
against denominationalism as essentially antagonistic to the 
development of the highest and deepest thought; against 
sectarianism as necessarily exclusive in its terms of fellow- 
ship. Suppose the sectarian spirit should depart from the 
Protestant churches, what would become of them? Banish 
partisan zeal, jealous competitions, ignoble rivalry for power; 
exterminate the passion for polemics, the zealous proselyting, 
the subjection of truth to denominational monopoly, and 
what a mighty revolution would be effected in the religious 
world! Surely the time has arrived when every intelligent, 
thoughtful man must regard as preposterous the notion that 
any given sect “holds a fortified, impregnable position, and 
that it is therefore justified in branding all outside its 
entrenchments as infidels.” 

Boundary lines, entrenchments, enclosures, be they in the 
form of creeds or confessions or names, are all out of keep- 
ing with the humanitarianism of the age. To us of the Free 
Church universal fellowship in the pursuit of truth, righteous- 
ness and love is more than any dcgma, system or creed. 
We are sick of creeds that state what people once believed; 
we are tired of definitions that do not define; we are weary 
of the shouts of freedom that are the outbursts of a delusion. 


* “A liberal botch” it has been aptly called by a Unitarian minis- 
ter of New York state, 
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We take our stand upon a freedom that is completely uncon- 
ditional, absolute; clear of compromise, hesitancy, timidity, 
_irresolution; our privilege and joy is an open field with a fair 
chance for the development of what is best within us to its 
highest point of beauty and usefulness. Whatever thwarts, 
enslaves, cramps, we surrender; and such liberty as this is 
the irresistible desire of every earnest aspiring soul. No 
yoke, however easy, can it bear, for “the free soul can wear 
no yoke,” committed only to keeping within its charge the 
sacred ring of liberty in which alone the precious jewel of 
fraternity can be set. Once thoroughly imbued with this 
conviction and there is no alternative but to abandon forever 
the vain attempt (still perpetuated by Unitarianism) to keep 
on good terms with both authority and freedom. There can 
be no doubt but that they who still continue to sustain this 
double allegiance are sincere and honest in their effort—to 
accuse them of insincerity would be to wrong them and to 
injure ourselves. It would be a serious mistake to treat an 
error of thought as if it were unfaithfulness to conscience, 
for the mental judgments of men may be fallacious without 
the clearness and integrity of their ethical consciousness 
being at all impaired. As a Christian sect Unitarianism 
rightly acknowledges the authority of Jesus as Lord and 
Master, but it seeks at the same time to be equally loyal to the 
principle of freedom—a twofold alliance whose terms are con- 
tradictory, for to submit oneself to any outward authority, 
be it the Jesus of history or the Christ of dogma, enslaves 
the soul. From this point of view it is true, as has been 
said, that “to be a Christian is to be less than a man,” for to 
be a Christian is to take the yoke of allegiance to the authority 
of Jesus as being completely devoid of error. To accept 
Jesus as an authority has always implied belief in his infalli- 
bility and sinlessness, and they who so regard him are truly 
Christians. - To acknowledge the zzflwence of Jesus does not 
constitute one a Christian, for his influence is owned by 
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many who distinctly disavow Christianity. Now the principle 
of mastership atid the principle of freedom are diametrically 
opposed to each other. Both cannot be served—one or the 
other we must choose if we are to be consistent and logical. 
Any other course involves a compromise between incom- 
patible principles, and Unitarianism being neither wholly 
Christian’ nor wholly free is partly both, and thus stands 
involved in a mixed allegiance from which it cannot escape 
while the Unitarian name and constitution continue to stand. 
Between Catholicism and Unitarianism, inclusive, there can 
be no perfect unconditional, absolute freedom. The preten- 
sions of spiritual freedom as urged by liberal Christians, 
especially Unitarians, are familiar to most of us, but the facts 
do not substantiate the claim, even a superficial inspection 
disclosing the fact that, though liberal in spirit, neither the 
Universalists nor the Unitarians are ¢rw/y free. Their denom- 
inational manifestos, ’tis true, are wreathed with roses, but 
on close examination their glorious liberty proves to bea 


gilded slavery. Not long since, the esteemed dean of the 
Harvard Divinity school, addressed a large and distin- 
guished company of Unitarians in Boston on the “Mission of 
Unitarianism.” In the course of his address he said: 


“When in New Engaind, an open-minded man of acknow. 
ledged ability and great scholarship cannot have an appoint- 
ment in two-thirds of the colleges if it be known that he isa 
Unitarian ; when in the west and south heresy in regard to 
the Biblical account of creation or the Thirty-nine Articles 
disqualifies for a professorship in the majority of the colleges 
and most of the State universities,—it is absolute folly to 
say that liberty is established. 

So long as the Episcopal church refuses to recognize any 
man as a Christian minister who has not received ordina- 
tion at the hands of a bishop; so long as ninety-nine in a 
hundred Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and other evangelical ministers would not dare to exchange 
with a Unitarian if they wanted to, and nine-tenths of them 
all do not want to,—it is folly to talk about the mission of 
Unitarianism having been accomplished ” 
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But why does the distinguished dean restrict his charges 
to the evangelical denominations and base his justification 
of Unitarianism upon the want of liberty in the other Chris- 
tian sects? Does he mean to imply that his own denomin- 
ation. is perfectly free? Let us be frank and courageous 
enough to comp/efe the category of illustrations. So long as 
the Unitarian church makes the hearing of a candidate con- 
ditional upon the “safeness” of his theological views, as was 
done in one of Boston’s leading Unitarian churches in the 
spring of 1892 ; so long as there are Unitarian churches that 
make the administration of the Lord’s Supper the test of 
their decision in the choice of a pastor ; so long as there is 
a single church which commits its minister to reading scrip- 
ture selections from the Old and New Testaments, exclu- 
sively, so long is it “absolute folly to say that liberty is 
established ” in Unitarianism. So long as Unitarian socie- 
ties question the theological position of a candidate for the 
ministry and make his appointment depend upon his iden- 
tification with the A. U. A. as opposed to the W. U. C.; 
upon his being “sufficiently conservative” and not a 
“radical”; a real “Unitarian” not a “free religionist,”- so 
long is it folly to talk about absolute freedom existing with- 
in Unitarian limits. However much it may be the “ Mission 
of Unitarianism” tospread the gospel of liberty abroad, it has 
an immediate and unmistakable duty to fulfill within its own 
field, for not only do these illustrations prove the pressing 
need of reform at home, but the very foundation of Unitari- 
anism itself, rooted as it is in an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween the two opposing principles of authority and freedom 
and being absolutely loyal to neither, occupies an inherently 
contradictory and illogical position. Once thoroughly aware 
of this internal discord there can be no alternative but to 
abandon the hopeless task of reconciling incompatibles and 
come out upon the open plain of uncompromising allegi- 
ance to freedom, seeing that it is the very sow/ of progress, 
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the indispensable condition of genuine development. “Iwas 
out of devotion to a principle, therefore, that 
the Tacoma church took this advance step, and 
they misjudge it who say that “a mere whim” 
or “the desire to enjoy selfish independence” prompted the 
advance step. Some Unitarian ministers have recently re- 
minded us of the familiar fact that “the country is strewn 
thick with the wreck of independent churches” and we are 
therefore warned to “mend our ways and return to the fold.” 
But, even if the same fate should befall us that has befallen 
many Unitarian churches which never grew to independence, 
we cannot make the fact of that possible misfortune a motive 
for retreat. That would be to sacrifice principle to policy, 
and the ethics of the cause requires us to stand by it to the 
bitter end. But, if perchance ultimate disaster await us, we 
know that only our organization perishes; the przuciple of 
freedom \ying at its foundation survives a// shocks, for it is 
the adamant upon which alone the ideal church can be 
reared, and the day of its final triumph will be decidedly 
hastened by our loyalty to its claims, whatever the immedi- 
ate consequences of our fidelity may be. The fact that 
societies vanish is of no significance. The significant fact is 
that they reappear again and again, each representing a 
fresh attempt at the final, universal sway of unconditional 
freedom. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
(To be continued.) 


EGOISM VERSUS PROGRESS. 


The human mind harbors an illusory feeling of superior 
personal excellence. This emotional illusion is evolved out 
of normal cerebral activities by the exigencies of competi- 
tive life, and is a racial characteristic. Confined within 
proper limits by superior zw2/7 power, or restricted within 
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suitable bounds by the operation of the ethical sense, it is 
the hidden force behind self respect, family pride, patriotism 
and national honor. Permitted to predominate in character, 
or exaggerated by certain influences, it develops at once into 
the ludicrous and pathetic phases of self conceit. And the 
step from a proper degree of self-esteem, to a degree that is 
fraught with danger of ridicule by our fellows, isa very easy 
one to take. 

We are constantly exposed to the full force of this emo- 
tional disposition, and certain influences in social life tend 
powerfully to develop self-conceit, which for purposes of 
clearness we may term the morbid degree of self-esteem. 
Chief among these influences are sudden zso/ation from cus- 
tomary social relations; concentrated attentzon; and vivid study 
of the Ego. And it is the same whether the isolation is 
commendatory or otherwise, whether the attention comes 
from within or from without. The affected drawl of 
the leader of the social set, the ostentatious self-abasement 
of the Pharisee and the boastful bravado of the criminal in 
the dock, whose brutality has attracted public attention, are 
manifestations of the same sentiment. And the causes 
which operate to develop self-conceit in the individual, oper- 
ate with greater force andin precisely the same manner, upon 
aggregations of individuals. 

And as in individual life the tendency of morbid self- 
esteem, is to restrict the growth of the ethical sense; to 
create ill feeling, and to introduce into social life false stand- 
ards of excellence; so in its aggregate phases, it is the chief 
factor in racial, national and sectarian prejudices, which 
retard ethical growth. Conspicuous among the causes 
which restrict the operations of commerce, civilization and 
law, and retard the growth of the ethical perceptions 
among men, are the strong personal, racial, national, sec- 
tional and sectarian prejudices and aversions, still preva- 
lent. The thoughtful observer will notice that they are all 
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manifestations of a common emotional impulse, and that 
they have no sounder philosophical basis than the empty 
and grotesque assumptions of the social snob. No single 
factor operates so powerfully to counteract the harmonizing 
and altruistic tendencies of modern ethical teachings as 
does sectarianism. Its prominence as an element in divid- 
ing and estranging both individuals and groups, marks it as 
a fit subject for special study. 

Theoretically, religion should be the bond to unite man- 
kind in homologous union. Practically, it is the chief factor 
in segregation and antagonism. To its fanatical hatreds 
and uncharitable practices, are due more sanguinary wars, 
and more bitter, unjust and brutal persecutions, than to all 
other causes combined. And all the cruel wrongs, and 
monstrous crimes committed in its holy name, are admitted 
to be. in contravention of its spirit and teachings. The 
causes for this anomalous state of things are found, in great 
part at least, in the subject under discussion. 

All the factors which enter into the genesis and develop- 
ment of self-conceit in the single individual are present and 
active in groups of individuals, in greatly intensified degree. 

Community of thought intensifies it. Any body of men 
which separates itself from the rest of the world as a 
specially favored sect, hugging the delusion that they are 
in possession of vital truths which the rest of mankind fail 
to apprehend, and living apart from their fellow men in 
morbid social segregation adopt a course which is admirably 
adapted to the development of aggregate self-conceit. And 
the effect follows. The pride of opinion, the illusion of 
superior excellence, the narrow and complacent spirit of the 
sect, re-act upon the character of the individuals who com- 
pose it, and by isolating them from wholesome relations 
with their kind, instigate these sectaries to special and un- 
sound modes of thought, concerning the world and their 
position in it. Concentrated and vivid attention from with- 
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out, and morbid self-investigations, with ostentatious self- 
abnegations and selfish inflictions, complete the’ category ‘of’ 
developing causes... The phenomena ‘of egoism soon appear 
and lose none of their'repulsive characteristics: by” becoming 
the expression of a group. Eas ETT |, 


The egoistic formula of the Pharisee is the logical out- 
growth of a sectarian and uncharitable bias: and is’as much 
the expression of self-conceit as are the brutal and wanton’ 
persecutions of'the semitic races by the ‘great’ Czar. And’ 
as in individual life egoism is based upon false conceptions 
of personal worth and generally bears little relation to the 
real possession of merit, so in sectarianism, the ‘assumption 
of superior excellence is generally founded upon the most 
unreliable of human mental attributes namely, de/iefs, and” 
in very many instances bears little relation to the actual 
possession of either mental or moral superiority. For ages 
prior to the Reformation the system of monastic teaching 
tended to develop morbid egofstic feelings and to foster 
personal and sectarian self conceit. The sour, unhealthy 
seclusion of the monastic life; the’ vivid and concentrated 
study of self; the unsympathetic fsolation of the chosen 
group, who nursed the’ selfish notion that they were to share 
all the good things of eternity in exclusive enjoyment ; 
the whole system of church polity, with its feasts and fasts, si 
its rituals, penances and processionals, combined to build up 
around the mind of Europe a prodigious mass of emotional 
illusion. 

And in that mass, egoistic illusion, predominated. Pros- 
perity and adversity tended alike to promote this morbid 
growth and it was the logical sequence of ages of sectarian 
denomination’that developed the férocity of the Inquisitors, 
the stolid ‘brutality. of Cromwell’s soldiers and the placid 
stoicism of the martyrs. No-healthy, well-balanced mind 
ever persecutes or tolerates persecution.. The condition of 
mind that either perpetrates or permits any form of perse- 
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cution is essentially morbid. The condition of Europe, dur- 
ing the bloody centuries referred to, was an anomalous one 
and wholly. unique in the annals of history. The ripe fruits 
of dogmatic and exclusive methods of thought are bigotry, 
selfishness, narrow and uncharitable segregation and erron- 
eous notions regarding human aims and human conduct. 
Opposed to these restrictive mental traits, science teaches, 
and the common-sense of man confirms the wisdom of 
broader, more cosmopolitan methods of thought and action. 
Altruism is in the path of the centuries, beckoning us to pur- 
sue our course fearlessly and offering us the certain assur- 
ance that human progress and the brotherhood of mankind 
can be realized through no other means. National aversions, 
race persecutions, slavery and sectarian prejudices have no 
better basis than the illusory feeling of superiority, which 
prompts a Zulu warrior to strut before his civilized visitor 
or a London bully to assault a defenceless and cultured citi- 
zen of the Chinese Empire. 

It is extremely gratifying to all lovers of truth and all 
earnest seekers after the common good of the race, to ob- 
serve that a Free Church stands in our midst, an exponent 
of unconditional freedom and therefore of genuine progress, 
a living and working example of the possibilities of human- 
ity, because it is a church unrestricted by the narrowing 
and stultifying influences of sectarianism. 


J. A. BEEBE, M. D. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
UNITARIANISM DEFINED. 


In the April number of the Pacific Unitarian Rev. Hora- 
tio Stebbins, D. D., defines Unitarianism, “pure and simple,” 
as “the antithesis of Trinitarianism.” «A Unitarian,” he 
says, “is one who holds the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
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that Jesus was a distinct being, a distinct mind and con- 
sciousness who worshipped God and not himself. This is 
Unitarianism and he who thinks so is a Unitarian.” 

Here we have, from the leading authority on this coast, a 
definition of the faith he represents. In this sentence the 
real content of Unitarianism is to be found. They who ac- 
cept this doctrinal test are properly entitled to the Unitarian 
name and fellowship. They who hold any other than the 
theistic theory of the universe as embodied in the phrase 
“the Divine Unity” are necessarily excluded from the Unit- 
arian brotherhood and have no right to call themselves 
Unitarians. ’ 

We are grateful to Dr. Stebbins for his concise and 
explicit treatment of a much-mooted subject, for his frank 
acknowledgment that, so far as his understanding of this 
Christian sect is concerned, it does impose a doctrinal test of 
fellowship upon all who would identify themselves with it. 
How absurd then is the claim so frequently urged (especially 
since the Free church of Tacoma was established), that the 
Unitarian denomination is free‘ How, we would ask, can 
any denomination be free whose name commits men toa 
theological dogma or dogmas? We believe that Dr. Steb- 
bins has done a service to his sect by clarifying the real 
meaning of its name and thus giving the death-blow to the 
oft-reiterated statement which appears in the May number 
of the Pacific Unitarian that “Unitarianism is broad enough 
and free enough and deep enough for all earnest souls.” 
Only when Unitarianism becomes broad enough and deep 
enough to take in to its fellowship the men whom in 1866 it 
drove out and those whom it still shuts out because of its 
“Christian” limitation, only then will it be “free enough for 
all earnest souls,” and be entitled to be called (what so many 
of its best representatives desire), the Free Church of 


America. 
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“AS. OTHERS SEE US. 


It is s surprising that in spite of the clear and simple state- 
ment of the purpose of this Journal as given in the first 
‘issue anyone should have failed to understand it. In the 
editorial department of the ree Thinker's Magazine for 
‘April appears a brief review of the first number of the FREE 
CHURCH RECORD stating that it is “one of three journals 
emanating from the Unitarian denomination (!!) * * * 
“Whether it be Radical Unitarians, Free Religionists or the 
‘Free Church Record people, each seems to entertain the idea 
that if their sect should be struck out of existence wisdom 
would be a thing of the past.” Contrast this criticism of the 
new departure with that of Rev.O B. Frothingham as express- 
-ed in a letter from which we quote the following: “I have 
read your first number with much satisfaction. It promises 
well and if it fulfills its promise will render good service to 
the cause of liberalism. What I particularly like is the ab- 
sence of brag and bluster and fustian. The longer I live the 
-more I prize modesty, humbleness, simplicity; tre more I 
believe that others are as sincere as I am, know as. much, 
have as full conviction, are led by as absorbing a love of 
truth. The cant of mere Liberalism, as if to be a come- 
outer was enough to ensure justice of opinion, as if to bea 
conservative believer was to be surely wrong, is to me ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant and I am glad you avoid it. Another 
thing pleases me—the emphasis you lay on thought. I am 
entirely in sympathy with the criticism made by Mr. Potter. 
If the cause of rational religion is to prevail it must be by 

force of thinking, not by glow of feeling.” 


A PARALLEL. > 
GLAS TO in its arraignment of the Briggs heresies 
has proved that its prime concern is not the possession and 


propogation of truth but the preservation of certain antiquated 
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phrases and terms, admitted to be misleading if not erroneous. 
Unitarianism, while criticising Presbyteriahism for its utter 
conservatism is itself committing a similar sin inasmuch as. 
it regards the retention of the name Unitarian (admitted to 
be inadequate and obsolete) a matter of greater consequence 
than the development and spread of liberalism—an end 
whose attainment is decidedly retarded by the continued use 
of this restrictive theological term. Unitarianism would 
would make its terms of fellowship as broad as humanity; 
the name Unitarian excludes thousands from its communion; 
nevertheless, the maintainance of that name is to be more 
highly prized than the wider diffusion of the liberal gospel 
which would surely and speedily follow were an adequete 
and representative name to replace that which is odious and 
injurious. This parallel in the tendencies of the two denom- 
inations is most suggestive and should have its lessons for 
Unitarianism while it presumes to pass judgment upon its 
orthodox friends. 


MINISTERIAL TENDENCIES. 


The president of the Ohio State University recently de- 
manded his letters of dismissal from the Methodist church 
of which he was for years a distinguished and active mem- 
ber, stating that his present sympathies were with the 
Unitarians. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, believes that there 
are at least one hundred Methodist ministers who would 
ally themselves with the Unitarian denomination if they 
could carry their churches with them. Following this line 
of thought we estimate that there are fully one hundred 
Unitarian ministers who would identify themselves with the 
Free Church position if they could persuade their parish- 
ioners of its timeliness, beauty and truth. Several have 
frankly confessed this to their Free Church friends in Ta- 
coma. How far may expediency and policy be exercised 
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without violating the claims of conscience? Let each con- 
secrate his mind to the discovery of an honest answer and 
when it has been found, act accordingly. 


THE BASIS OF THE BERKLEY (CAL.) CHURCH. 


In our last issue we referred to the fact that Rev. E. B. 
Payne had devoted the church column of the Berkley Advo- 
cate for February 25th toa discussion of the change of front 
assumed by the Unitarian church of Tacoma. It is interest- 
ing and gratifying to find that the spell of silence on the 
Pacific slope has at last been broken and that manifestations 
of genuine sympathy» are now forthcoming: from various 
points on the coast. 


But when any Unitarian claims (as does Mr. Payne on be- 
half of the Berkley church) that the position of his church 
“is on substantially the same basis” as that maintained by 
the Tacoma Free church, we must frankly say that he has 
failed to grasp the essential features of the Free church. 
What differentiates the Tacoma church from the Berkley 
and all other Unitarian churches is its insistence upon and 
absolute adherence to the principle of freedom. A Unitarian 
church may call itself perfectly free, its minister May enjoy 
perfect freedom to utter his honest thought, its bond of 
union may be purely ethical in content, yet so long as the 
church continues to be a Unitarian church it stands opposed 
to the principle of absolute and unconditional freedom. A 
Unitarian church is an “anti-trinitarian” church and a 
“Christian” church ; it stands committed by its very name 
and by its identification with the National Conference and 
its registration in the denominational year book to a differ- 
ent position from that held by the Tacoma church, for no 
church is free that sails under the Christian flag or the 
flag of any other ethnic religion or of any doctrine -or 
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of any species of authority. It might perhaps be said of 
such a church that it is a “free Christian.church,” but this 
designation involves a‘ confusion of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of authority and freedom. The minister of the Berk- 
ley church (like so many others) has his particular reason 
for retaining the Unitarian name just as Drs. Briggs and 
Smith have their special reasons for retaining the Presby- 
terian name, but independently of any individual’s interpre- 
tation of a denominational name, stands its true historic sig- 
nificance and to ignore this on prudential grounds, however 
plausible, seems to us to involve a serious violation of the 
ethics of the intellect. Individual ministers may interpret 
the words Unitarian and Christian as they choose, but the 
true meaning of these terms must be recognized if one has 
any zxztellectual seriousness in him, and to retain names after 
their proper meaning and use have disappeared always 
and everywhere indicates the want of moral seriousness. 


RIPPLES: 


The minister of a Unitarian church on this Pacific coast 
has sent us the following significant “ripple:” 

“T congratulate you on the name “Free Church.” It isa 
marvel to me that liberal Christians did not long ago see 
that the name “Unitarian” is a millstone around the neck of 
rational religion. In this age of broader views and larger 
definitions, the name “Unitarian” isan anachronism and.a 
solecism. It is a shibboleth which was inscribed on a_ ban- 
ner in a fierce theological fight, and stands for one of the 
“little systems that have their day and cease to be” It is 
unlike any other denominational name in Christendom. 
The Episcopal church derives its name from its form of 
government. The same is true of Presbyterianism, Method- 
ism, Congregationalism, etc. But unfortunately Unitarian- 
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ism labeled itself ith a word which, oye it does not truly 
- represent that-for which it:stands, issregarded inthe popular 
mind.as a term of disparagement and degradation of the per- 
- son and character of Jesus Christ. I am very sanguine-as to 
your-suecess. --Had:Prof. Swing, or Doctor. Thomas of» Chi- 
cago, labeled themselves Unitarians, they névérswould have 
‘had-the success which-they have~‘achieved ‘as.,indépendent - 
churches.:; We need-a larger nomenclature...’ Unitaridmism is 
like Isaiah’s-,bed— it “ds\ shorter than that a man can:stretch 
_himself;on. it: and the-covering narrower than: that:he-can 
-wrap:himself-in it.”-..1 bid -you God-speed most sincerely.” 


\ ire 


“A Unitanian minister, ee in one of Boston’ s Outlying 
* towns, writes: 

“On my’ return from a two-month’s absence I find 
your missive pertaining ‘to the ‘First Free Church’ of 
Tacoma.’ How exhilarating it is to ‘read it | ! “Suctess to it 
and the ftruth.”: ceo ee 


A Unitarian minister in Texas writes: 


“T am heartily with. your;movement in favor of a larger 
liberty.. Spiritual truth cannot conquer, the modern, world 
until it is able to present a Twentieth Century God, a Twen- 
tieth Century Bible, and a Twentieth Century Church, to 
mankind. You start with the last, which is not the least. 
I bid you God. speed.’ i 


The “ripple of attention” has, crossed the Atlantic and 
with the returning tide has: come to us the following from 
one of the most distinguished and the most scholarly of Eng- 
land’s liberal religious, leaders: 


“Very sincerely do I wish you all durable satisfaction to 
your best aspirations. You know. how cordially I am with 
you-in your rejection;, for. your p Sociat ys of the Unitanian 
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name or any other doctrinal term marking a section or sub- 
3 section of the aShristlansCharele” + BRM 26 iD" : ALD 
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approval of our new movement. can come from Boston é ce +o 
the “ ripples ” already published from that “Mecca, we would 
add another recently received from one, of its > Progressive 
representatives. 

“The aim and end of the First Free Church, of Tacoma 
is ever so much higher than that of any other ‘church, past 
or present, and is not impracticable. You have set a, good 
example and many will follow it.” 


me: 
7ad 


The following message from’ America’s distinguished “eX- 
pounder of the evolution philosophy was welcomed with 
special pleasure and satisfaction : Bea ; 

“T like your scheme of a Free Church immensely and 
read every word ‘of your little circular (which T shall keep 


for reference) with full sympathy.” 


One of the women Unitarian ministers of the West speak- 
ing of the advance step of the Tacoma church says: - 

“As ever, yet more than ever, my sympathies -are with 
the “outsiders,” who will not be labeled, yet are sincere,. as 
deeply in earnest .in their search after truth.as.any inside 
the many folds. Truly “there still remains in»every com- 
munity a. large, Intelligent, loving element,. 4, 

«A movement should be made that would. Age ana 
energies in doing i good, and getting. good, . repoush they: can 
pronounce 7. Spinholeth. : wh 

« Something should be done to rescue icing cpa the 
hands of its friends. I am heartily sick of ‘isms’ and ‘dox- 


ies,’ yet I love mankind.” 


Another Boston friend writes : as she 
“T'am glad to know that the Tacoma Church has taken 
the initiative in a movement which I believe will~ soon -be- 
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‘come general. The ideal church as outlined in the sermon 
on that subject printed in the RECORD, is surely worthy the 
support or every thinking person. It addresses itself to the 
ever-growing number of truth-seekers who, while they feel 
the spirit of free worship, are yet unable to subscribe to the 
dogmas of any existing church. Dogmas have their place. 
For the superstitious mind the Roman Catholic Church still 
meets a certain requirement of the human mind. There is 
good yet to come from the conflict of diverse creeds and 
sects. But for the true child of the times, for him who is 
keenly alive to the scientific thought of the times, there is 
no church but the church universal, the one namely, where 
there are no restrictions put on one’s beliefs. I wish you all 
possible success.” 


A doctor residing in Vera Cruz addressed a letter “to the 
Pastor of the First Free Church ancien Unitarian Church of 
Tacoma,” from which we make the following interesting ex- 
‘cerpt: 

“Excuse me if I write you without knowing the Eng- 
lish language enough as to express correctly my thoughts 
Hse, 

“T know of you in the pages of The Free Thinkers’ Maga. 
zine. In this journal I have read that your church is ‘one 
whose bond of union is so broad that a// men, whatever their 
race or creed, can accept and indorse it ; a church distinct- 
ively unsectarian in spirit and undenominational in principle; 
a church for a// souls ; a church whose articles of incorpora- 
tion, name and declaration of purpose contain no sentiment 
or thought that would exclude from its fellowship a single 
human being ; in short a free church in the best sense of 
the word ; a church planted on the eternal and indestructible 
basis of human nature itself’ Such a church was during all 


my life my only aspiration. Please send me papers that I 
may know better your principles.” 
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The Nox Sectarian in a recent number asks, commenting 
upon the new movement in Tacoma: 


“What church will be next to enter the ranks? Why not 
the Universalist, which is already so ready for it? Would 
it not be for its own interest, as well as for that of the cause, 
to cut loose from the conservative position of its own de- 
nomination, and, under a broader name, enter upon a wider 
field of influence and work ? 

“We are not particular as to what the name may be, so 
long as it indicates a common freedom, a common object 
and acommon work. In religion, as in everything else, 
union means strength, and strength renders great achieve- 
ment possible. 

“Why should not all liberal churches discard their differ- 
ent denominational names, which now serve as barriers 
between them, and under a common banner make common 
cause in behalf of Freedom? The movement has begun— 
let it continue. It will meet with encouragement from 
many quarters—the times are propitious and the churches 
ripe for it.” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


UNITARIAN INTOLERANCE. 


“Standing in these old ways, I cannot but suspect the Unitarian 
pulpits of some latent and cowardly distrusts of their own creed, 
when I see that if one comes to them from our orthodox ranks and 
believes a great deal more than they do, he is treated with reverend 
respect; but let him go out on the other side and believe a very 
little less and the whole startled body join in begging the world not 
to think them: naturally the parents of such’ horrible’and dangerous 
heresy !” 

This paragraph tells a tale that is not “a fiction of the 
imagination,” but a veritable fact of experience, made. known 
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to certain members of the First Free Church of Tacoma 
‘through letters” received from Unitarian ministers, some of 
them prominent representatives of the denomination. 
‘Sympathy and: ‘co-operation’ from Unitarians there was no 
‘reason to ‘expect, but’ for «the manifestation of tolerance, 
charity, appreciation, there was certainly cause. Persecu- 
tion) it appears’is not yet absolutely extinct in Unitarian 
circles, nor: can its total elimifation be effected until denomt- 
nationalism dies, for this is the direct cause of persecution 
wherever found. | 


ao) 


THE TIMID MAJORITY. 


The following paragraphs, reprinted from Uvzty, clearly 
foreshadow the future of Unitarianism in so far as some of 
its present types are concerned : 


Writes one of the most respected and wise Unitarian ministers in 
our country: ‘I have spells of great indifference as to the move- 
ments of the ‘body.’ For the most part it is influenced by motives 
with which I have no sympathy, mainly mercenary, ecclesiastical 
and perfunctory. ‘lhe spirit of its movements has only a few times 
had my hearty assent.” Writes another trusted and honored minis- 
ter from Massachusetts, ““I am appalled by the slowness, conserva- 
tism, antiquarian and especially the conventionality of our churches 
here in New England. It seems to me sometimes that they have 
not yet awakened to the modern spirit at all, so bound up are they 
in the ritualism of the past.” One of the oldest ministers within the 
limits of the Western Conference writes, ‘Such must be the preach- 
ing of the future, but with no denominational names. The Tacoma 
church has taken the right step. Let the Western Conference follow 
its example.” From the farther West an earnest layman sends us 
hearty words of encouragement. “Let Unity falter not, preaching 
not Unitarianism, not Eastern nor Western, but righteousness un- 
qualified.” 

When the Unitarian women of America undertook to unite in a 
National Alliance a ‘few years ago there was a shiver of alarm 
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amounting almost to a panic, until the modifying phrase ‘and other 
liberal Christians” was introduced into their title. 


PROGRESSIVE UNITARIANISM. 


The tenth annual of All Soul’s church, Chicago, is, before 
us. The most interesting of all its announcements is the 
following : ed, | 

“We hope it ($4,111.90, borrowed-from the A. U. A. of 
Boston) will be paid back during the next ten years so that 
we may owe no one aught but gratitude, and the church 
having discharged the letter-as well as the spirit of every 
money obligation de free to pursue its highest ideals and 
every growing purpose which makes for the Free church of 
the spirit.” [The italics are ours.] 

We sympathize deeply with All Soul’s church; we ap- 
preciate the difficulties besetting the realization of its ideal 
to establish the first Free church of Chicago. Theirs: is the 
third Unitarian society from which a similar pathetic revela- 
tion has reached us. But why should it require ten years 
to raise $4,111 go inthe city of Chicago, and in that prosper- 
ous and enthusiastic society of which Mr. Jones has charge? 
Why not concentrate all efforts upon the realization of 
this “highest ideal” and thus fit the church for.the larger 
tasks and the grander achievements from the fulfillment of 
which it is necessarily debarred while working under unideal 
conditions? Is not this its Zrs¢ duty and by devotion there- 
to is not the cause for which the church stands most truly 
and most, effectively served? Surely the ethics of the situa- 
tion is none other than this, the quickest possible discharge 
of that obligation which hinders the realization of its own 
highest ideals. Contributions raised for all other purposes 
are of secondary importance so long as what the church 
stands for is at stake. 
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THE PACIFIC NORTHWESTERN CONFERENCE 
OF UNITARIAN, LIBERAL CHRISTIAN AND 
INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 


Such is the new name by which the Pacific Northwestern 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian churches is now 
known, a resolution favoring this change having been unani- 
mously adopted at the second session of the Conference 
held in Seattle May 3rd to 5th. The opening sermon was 
preached by the representative of the A. U. A., of whose 
visit to. Tacoma we. speak under “Church Notes.” The 
Thursday morning meeting was absorbed in the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. All articles were amended 
that contained sentiments or ideas at. variance with the 
broadest possible basis upon which this Conference of 
churches could be founded—resulting in changes so_ radical 
as to make it possible for any liberal religious society to 
co-operate with the Conference in its object “to promote 
the welfare of mankind.” But it happens that this Confer- 
ence is now an organic part of the “ National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian churches.” It stands listed 
in the Unitarian year-book as a sub-conference of the 
National Conference. Under such circumstances it is obvi- 
ous that the First Free Church of Tacoma cannot retain the 
membership. it enjoyed when it was a Unitarian Society. 
Were the Northwestern Conference listed under a special, 
independent. category there would be no inconsistency on 
the part of the Free Church in maintaining the privileges of 
membership in the Conference. To be sure the National 
Conference has no jurisdiction, no binding authority over 
any of its sub-Conferences, but the implication plainly is, 
that each of these stands related as an organic part of the 
larger body, committed, by their very appearance under 
a “Unitarian” headline in the denominational year book, 
to Unitarianism i.e. to one of the Christian sects. In 
order, therefore, to avoid the charge of inconsistency 
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and compromise, the Free Church of Tacoma has _ no alter- 
native but to withdraw its members from the Conference,. 
confidently anticipating that it will arrange at its next session 
to have its name so appear in the year book as not to in- 
volve in compromise those independent churches which it 
welcomes to its fellowship. In contemplation of this action, 
we shall continue to sustain the same friendly relations with 
the Conference as heretofore, holding ourselves in readiness. 
to aid every good cause we can consistently serve. 

Dr. D’Arcy Power at the afternoon session read an essay: 
upon “The Religious Education of the Young.” It was a. 
clear and forcible presentation of the practical truth that 
scientific bases must be afforded the children for the doc- 
trines that are taught them and that time and energy are 
wasted till some genius presents in simple language the 
rational grounds for the cardinal religious beliefs which are- 
taught the young. 

Rev. H. Hoagland’s paper Friday morning was a direct 
and practical appeal for more faith in ourselves and in our 
cause as the chief factors in “the revival we need.” 

The closing essay of the series was in some respects the 
most interesting of all. “Why Unitarians should be in-. 
terested in Theosophy.” The essayist, Rev. W. E. Cope- 
land, set forth the leading ideas of theosophical speculation 
and then proceeded to the somewhat strange and startling 
task of identifying these with Unitarian teachings. Indeed,. 
he went so for as to say that nothing differentiated Theoso- 
phy from Unitarianism unless it were perhaps the doctrine. 
of reincarnation, but even this admitted of Unitarian formu- 
lation. The animated discussion following the essay tended 
to establish the conclusion that the similarity between the 
two types of faith could be urged only by attenuating their 
respective ideas, and’ that Theosophy itself, like many 
other Brahmanical systems, has an admixture of what is. 
good and bad, valuable and useless, perishable and eternal. 


oN 
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The ht stlas aS oie a aeiees well attend- 
ed. Messrs..Chadwick, Greer, Power.and Martin were .the, 
speakers of the evening; each touching upon some phase 
of the general topic “Religion,and Humanity.” Music,, so- 
cial intercourse and refreshments followed, a.most enjoyable: 
and profitable evening closing.shortly, after ten o’clock. . 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, | 
Joseph Shippen, of Seattle ; Vice-President, John V. Meek- 
er, of Puyallup; Secretary and Treasurer, Rev. Earl M,Wilbur, 
of Portland ; Executive Committee, Rev. N. Hoagland, of _ 
‘Olympia, Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr, of Seattle, Mrs. Burrill, of 
Portland, Mrs. England, of Salem, and the President ex-, 
officio. mae rad at USE 


‘THE LIBERAL CLUB. 


The fourth meeting of the Liberal Club was held at the 
Tacoma :Hotel Thursday evening, April 13, Rev. Alfred W- 
Martin in the chair. Mr. Joseph Shippen,; of Seattle, and 
Mr. G. W. Thompson, of Tacoma, were the invited . guests. 
Dr. J. A. Beebe read a short paper entitled “A, Restrictive 
Illusion, how Regulated and Controlled—A Study in Prac-. 
tical Ethics.” The essayist discussed the restrictive tenden-.-. 
cies of self sufficiency, wher, operating ,upon,;personal. 
character, or through the exclusive. methods.-of -sect. . The 
first part of the, paper reviewed. briefly the progress of 
liberal methods of thought, and the advances in. accurate 
scientific procedure sincesi854; and. illustrated the. Cemean 
dous strides made by medical science-in every field, since, 
the fetters of dogma have been broken. .. The essayist re-, 
ferred to the scientific aspect of:egoism, and showed how it. 
restricts national progress and abridges. the growth of. the, 
ethical sense. The main argument of the essay reappears. 
in the article “Egoism, versus: Progress,” page 86. -. so 

WA 
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CHURCH NOTES. 


REV. MR. CHADWICK’S VISIT. 


It was a matter of genuine interest and a source of ex- 
ceptional pleasure to have the Rev. John White Chadwick 
of the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., occupy 
the platform of the First Free Church on the morning of 
May 7th. The day was dreary, the air chiliing and the 
rain poured down with unusual force but none of these 
things moved the 225 souls that were bent upon hearing the 
distinguished divine, and who went away with thoughts upon 
“the beseeching God,” the prayers of Law, Order and 
Beauty to man; thoughts that could emanate only from a 
mind possessed by all the elements that constitute a truly 
profound theism. If there is any one characteristic that 
marks the utterances of Mr. Chadwick more than another it 
is the strength, the soundness, the solidity of his theism, 
founded as it is not only upon the natural, intuitive percep- 
tion of his rich spiritual nature, but also upon the entire 
base of scientific investigation and philosophic thought. A 
stouter champion of the scientific method as the only ade- 
quate means of ascertaining truth upon all questions of 
ethics and religion cannot be found and no conclusion does 
he ever form without a rigorous application of its principles. 

In his brief address at the close of the service when an 
informal reception was tendered him, he spoke of the growth 
of Unitarianism, stating that in earlier days its devotees 
sought to prove that after all there was but little difference 
between it and orthodoxy. To-day the tendency is all the 
other way and in our estimation one of the signal proofs 
thereof is to be found in the gratifying election of Mr. Chad- 
wick himself—a pronounced radical—as a director of the 
American Unitarian Association, an organization whose 
methods and policy have always savored of decided conser- 


vatism. From these and other evidences of progress we 
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are convinced that the day is not far distant when the 
Unitarian denomination as a whole will espouse the cause of 
an absolute unconditional freedom, freed from all restrictions 
both in its name and in its Constitution, and for the taking 
of this step from the principle of authority to that of 
freedom we look expectantly to its present leaders, in the 
East and West, of which Mr. Chadwick himself is so dis- 
tinguished a type. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“First Steps in Philosophy,” (physical and ethical), by 
William Mackintire Salter. Chicago, C. H. Kerr & Co., 1892. 

Mr. Salter is one of the few close thinkers of our time. 
He has a peculiar aptitude for clearing up, in exact and simple 
English, ideas about which the majority are at sea and no- 
where has this task been more admirably and fascinatingly 
achieved than in this little volume. His thought is always 
clear, his reasoning careful and logical throughout; no pre- 
judices control his mental processes. What he has done for 
“idealism” and for “duty,” for physics and ethics, we wish he 
would also do for religion, and by the application of the same 
rigorous, consistent reasoning clarify the minds of men upon 
the meaning of such terms as “Christian,’ “Unitarian,” “in- 
tellectual honesty,” “religious freedom,” terms about which 
there is such a deplorable confusion of thought especially 
among so-called liberal Christians. There is as much di- 
versity of opinion and lack of close thinking among the 
leading representatives of liberal religion concerning the 
meaning of these words as there is touching the significance 
of the term “Idealism” among the distinguished thinkers to 
whom Mr. Salter refers in his discussion of that subject in 
the first part of his book. The accuracy and closeness of 
his own reasoning areespecially noticeablein his gentle crit- 
icism upon men famous for subtle and careful thinking (pp. 
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41-97). The discussion of the possible “capacities of our 
nature” and the “infinity of the ethical aim” (p:5 123). de- 
served greater elaboration especially with reference to the 
belief in immortality independently of which the author 
formulates his theory of life’s purpose. He evidently be- 
lieves in the immortality of the “good will,” the will that wills 
the supreme good viz. the “realization of the infinite pos- 
sibilities of our natures’—-whether the individual will survives, 
whether the I will survive as I, seems to him to be at best 
“a curious question,” the vital, practical belief being that of 
the indestructibility of the good will (see his “Ethical Re- 
ligion,” p. 225). To this phase of ethical theory a separate 
volume might well be devoted, and treated from the author's 
standpoint wouid be exceptionally welcome. 

Chapters III, IV and V of part II form a distinct 
contribution to ethical literature in so far as they afford an 
original presentation of the theory of duty, as wellasa 
powerful critique of the current doctrines of Intuitionism 
and Utilitarianism in the light of the author’s conception of 
“the end to be striven for.” 

The book should be read by all who have a yenuine in- 
tellectual and moral seriousness in the conduct of life. 


A. W. M. 


“Ethical Songs with Music.” New York, H. Holt & Co. 
1892. 

Everyone whose aim is “to conspire with the new works 
of new days” must rejoice in the appearance of this collec- 
tion of ethical songs. In so far as it is identified with the 
ethical culture movement the book has a special intersst for 
it marks the first step in the direction of supplying a deeply- 
felt lack in the Sunday services of the Ethical Societies. 
Add to the use of this hymn-book responsive readings, or 
readings from the sacred scriptures of ancient and modern 
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times, and the “Meditation,” (of the preparation of which we 
have heard rumors), and the spiritual natures of those identi- 
fied with the ethical movement will be fed as never before. 
Its growth has been decidedly retarded by the barrenness 
of its Sunday exercises devoted as they are in most societies 
to the delivery of a lecture preceded and followed by a 
selection of vocal or instrumental music. 

The compiler (said to be Dr. Stanton Coit) has exercised 
great ingenuity and skill in the graceful alteration of those 
selected poems whose phraseology is out of keeping with 
strictly ethical thought. With equal good judgment he has 
reprinted several in their entirety, although expressing dis- 
tinetly theistic sentiments. These features of the collection 
make it readily acceptable to all religious societies of the 
liberal type and it compares most favorably with similar 
collections compiled by Unitarian divines. Unfortunately 
none of Samuel Longfellow’s hymns are reprinted here while 
those of other Unitarian writers, of lesser fame as hymnolo- 
gists, appear. 

With the exception of one or two, all the hymns of this 
collection could be used at Sunday and other services by 
any progressive minister without the slightest qualm of con- 
science or mind and in this respect it is differentiated from 
the hymn-books of most liberal churches, in which out of two 
hundred or more hymns only seventy-five (or perhaps even 
less) can be used without mental reservation, 

The music is unequal in character, some of the tunes are 
quite un-melodious, others are ill-suited for congregational 
singing while a few are musical gems. 

Wherever used this collection of ethical songs will cer- 
tainly stir the souls of the singers to a deeper devotion to 
the ideal ends for which life is given. 


A.W. M. 


The pages of the preceding issue should have been numbered 
from 37 to 72. The error was discovered too late to be corrected. 
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ESSENTIAL RELIGION. , 


What is meant by essential religion, is pure religion, the 
original substance of which all religion is composed. All 
faiths rest upon certain primitive facts of human nature, such 
as thankfulness, contentment, compassion, humility, patience, 
resignation, disinterestedness, purity, aspiration, love. These 
facts are indestructible, though the expressions of them may 
disappear, the interpretations of them may vary, and the ap- 
plications of them may differ apparently to an irreconcilable 
degree. There is an impression that religion is on the de- 
cline; but it is not. On the contrary, it is on the increase. 
The reign of law, which means the unity of creation, is more 
minute and universa! than ever. The mystery of the world 
deepens; in fact, is more baffling. There is more wonder, 
awe, love than there once was. Forms may decay. Theol- 
ogies, which are only attempts to explain essential facts, 
May pass away, but the facts themselves can’ never pass 
away. 

The religion of Symbol is on the decline. “No part of the 
church system,” says Dr. Martineau, “carries more definite 
pretentions to a supernatural character than its group of 
sacraments. They are its instituted vehicles of grace, en- 
trusted to the charge of its consecrated ministers, and with- 
held from the people only at the peril of their salvation. Yet 
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ther number, their mode of administration—nay, their very 
idea, remained undetermined for more than a millennium; 
even in the case of the earliest and least disputed of the 
Christian rites, a different construction was put upon its very 
essence, after eight centuries of usage. * * * It is the 
dream of archx logical Christians to restore some golden 
period of the Church, and by reproducing the forms to tempt 
back the thought and characteristics of the ‘good, old times.’ 
Doctrines and facts are judged not by their truth and worth 
to the living, but by the standard perceptions of dead men, 
centuries. out of Téach. -- “a> See". Prom, the-end ofthe 
second century, the degeneration of the Eucharist from a 
Thanksgiving to a Sacrament, and even an ‘unbloody sacri- 
fice,’ was rapid. * * * 9 Whes,an the eleventh, century 
the word Transubstantiation was introduced, it brought with 
it new trivialities, You cannot have a supernatural institu- 
tion without a perpetual priest; nor a perpetual priest with- 
out a hopeless blight upon the freedom and the power of 
the human soul. Embodied sanctities, enclosed in given 
material objects, and released from dependence on the liv- 
ing love and. moving conscience of mankind, can never be 
anything but magic spells and charms, enslaving men with 
false reverence while the delusion lasts, and when it breaks, 
delivering them into a rude irreverence, not truer in itself, 
but more transient in its duration. The only center of re- 
pose lies in the pure and direct relation between each naked 
soul and God.” The famous column of the Palace Vendome, 
in Paris, perfect in its proportions and beautiful in its car- 
ving, a thing of real loveliness, is made of the cannon which 
Napoleon brought from his victories, thus showing how art 
may succeed war. The religion of Symbol is gradually los- 
ing its power, and the last demonstrations of “Romanism” 
being fully in sympathy with modern life, indicate a decay 
of that form of religion. 

The religion of Dogma, tco, is on the decline. Dogma is 
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opinion hardened—become final andabsolute. Now Dogma 
has become already mere opinion, without authority, without 
finality; idols have become ideals; and ideals have become 
more and more spiritualized. We hear now of “Progressive 
Orthodoxy.” But “Progressive Orthodoxy” is really an 
abandonment of Protestanism—an attenuation of the old 
faith, which was based on Dogma. Liberal Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians openly confess their departure from 
certain points which were deemed essential in the last 
generation. . 

The religion of the heart comes next. This must not 
be confounded with the religion of sentiment, which runs 
into sentimentality, and is represented by what may be 
called “needle-work piety.” This is evanescent, delusive, 
and may be made to legitimate anything that has an at- 
tractive appearance. The religion of the heart is reason- 
able, and though touched with emotion, is not to be con- 
founded with individual feeling alone. Its ends are practi- 
cal and human. It is interested mainly in the reconstruct- 
ion of the social order as best illustrating, externally, the 
ultimate facts upon which all religion must rest. “The treat- 
ment must be ideal. All the facts, after passing through 
the technical treatment of the platform, the lecture room, 
and scientific session to receive their diplomas of utility, 
must come into the pulpit, bringing mankind with them, as 
into a place where separate localities can be seen to melt 
into one broad horizon, stretching so far that eternity is 
overtaken and included, and the souls of the spectators are 
greatly enabled to perceive that all their little functions 


build the endless view.” 
O. B. FROTHINCHAM. 
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“THE IDEA MAC HURCH 


The Ideal Church will realize the longing of the ages for a 
Universal Church—one which shall be like the tree of life, 
“whose leaves are for the healing of the zaézons.” Her doors 
will swing wide open for all the sons of men, without dis- 
tinction of belief, or so-called unbelief, since creed will have 
nothing to do with determining the qualifications of admis- 
sion therein. Then, first, will be fulfilled the schoolmen’s 
test of catholicity,—“Quod semper, ubique, ab omnibus,” but 
fulfilled by a process the very reverse of that which they 
contemplated and proposed. Instead of bringing all the 
world up to a prescribed maximum of belief and enforcing 
conformity thereto, the rejection of a// creed in favor of a 
common humanity, will distinguish the Ideal Church. All 
who will may enter her doors and be welcome to her mem- 
bership, without a question, the deszre to belong to such an 
organization being accepted as the scle and sufficient evi- 
dence of qualification therefor. To lead men and women to 
think honestly, to do justly, to feel charitably, to act loving- 
ly, will be the aim of the Ideal Church. She will hold the 
freedom of the soul as the most precious thing under heaven. 
While proclaiming the truth that makes free, she will show 
herself free. Teaching the principles of humanity, she will 
show herself humane, by the vital interest in the whole peo- 
ple’s welfare and her indomitable resolution to push inquiry 
into the causes of those social inequalities which bear so 
cruelly hard on a large part of the community, until the evil 
is traced to its source, and the wrong righted. The Church 
will then be ideal indeed, when she preaches a holy crusade 
against injustice entrenched in the seat of authority, and 
fortified with abundant legal precedent, and, flinging to the 
winds her irreproachable respectability, herself leads the 
attack. She builds monuments to Wilberforce and Parker 
and Sumner and Phillips and Garrison and May. She will 
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then show herself of like spirit with these. She venerates 
the memory of the great Channing. She will then emulate 
his solicitude for national righteousness, study his earnest 
words and take to heart his counsels and warnings, as, with 
the eye ofa seer, he discerned the coming woes of his be- 
loved country. She will no longer be seduced from her alle- 
glance to the Eternal Right and to the cause of Him who 
said: “My Kindom is not of this world,” while she maintains 
unholy alliance with the world, the flesh and the devil, dis- 
guised in the mask of all manner of sanctities and hiding 
Mephistopheles’ sneer, beneath the smile of ostentatious 
saintliness. 

Let it suffice for the Church of Russia to stand for the 
scores of millions of abjects who own allegiance to her, as a 
barrier to progress and freedom. The Church of America 
will be a pioneer in the march towards a higher level of 
national life and a larger measure of liberty. The Ideal 
Church will be the People’s Church, honoring above all things 
genuine manhood, frankly human and humanitarian, giving 
expression to a ratianal, spontaneous, religious sentiment, 
divested of the last trace of mysticism. In the sole aristoc- 
racy of character and culture, which will distinguish the ideal 
commonwealth, it will be her part to bring together, for mu- 
tual helpfulness and inspiration, those various groups which 
will always and necessarily form themselves, on the basis of 
similar tastes and preferences, wherever individualism has 
free play. There a// will meet, not to eye one another with 
coldness and distrust, but to join hands as brothers. And 
what a glorious message of hope and cheer, of constant in- 
centive to the highest things will this Free Church speak to 
a free people. For the Church that is to be will be as bright 
and as humanly helpful as _ the Church that has been, and, 
for the greater part, is gloomy and forbidding. In keeping 
with this inward change will be a marked outward one. The 
last vestige of the Dark Age will have vanished. Gloomy 
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piles, dim at midday, where men mumble mediaval prayers, 
and abjectly invoke the mercy of an omnipotent despot, in 
consideration of a bloody sacrifice, or where the light, faint- 
ly penetrating the pictured stories of apocryphal saints, falls 
upon drowsy congregations, engaged in listless services, will 
have made room for bright audience-rooms, brilliant with 
flowers and adorned with ‘portraits and statues of philoso- 
phers, poets, discoverers ;—most of all, of toilers and suffer- 
ers for human freedom. For in the Ideal Church the para- 
mount thought will be of and for man, the chief effort to 
bring the most of knowledge, sunlight, sweetness, and mu- 
tual help into our common life. 

The building, itself, instead of being opened once a week 
for preaching and closed the other six days, will be a center 
of all manner of activities, and through its ever-open doors 
will stream inspiring influences, permeating the whole com- 
munity and touching every one’s life at some point For 
the Ideal Church will be emphatically a working Church,— 
“a combination of cathedral, museum, high school, public 
library, lecture-hall and people’s institute,”—[Frederic Har- 
rison}—an “All Soul’s Church,” indeed; our Chicago broth- 
er’s model, developed and perfected. Poetry and art,—all 
the highest thought and life of the community—will find it- 
self at home there. Halls for music, for choral singing, with 
libraries, class rooms and art museums will afford people 
freely all the needed facilities, as well as the stimulus to the 
highest culture; while the religious services will be rendered 
in a manner at once solemn, simple, reverent and sympa- 
thetic. Fer, the people having been won from religions to 
religion, the strength now frittered away in petty differences 
will be concentrated by union. Instead of fifty feeble so- 
cieties, maintaining as many pulpits, these occupied by as 
many hesitating preachers, harrasssed with cares, burdened, 
most likely, with the everlasting consciousness of a church- 
debt, perpetually afraid, lest by some incautious utterance, 
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they offend someone who will straightway transfer himself 
and his support to a rival camp, imagine, in every center of 
Say, 50,000 people, one great, strong society, divested of any 
implication, even of a creed, free as the air of heaven, throb- 
bing with the highest life of a whole population, respected 
by the young, ioved by those of mature years, its pulpit 
manned by a collegiate group of strong, inspiring men, fear- 
less prophets, unhampered in the freest utterance of whatso- 
ever message the spirit gives to them to speak. Its worship 
and preaching will satisfy the most cultivated intellect and 
most fastidious taste, equally with the heart’s deepest yearn- 
ings, For whom one man’s voice fails to reach, another’s 
commonly will. And this ministry, by its many-sidedness 
and its high culture, will touch human nature at all points. 
Eminently rational and scientifically sound as the teaching 
from that pulpit will undoubtedly be, I venture to assert that 
it will be more responsive to the Zeitgeist than is much even 
of the Unitarian preaching of today;—in short, that it will 
have taken the final step in the development of Christianity, 
by which it will pass from the stage of mysticism to that of 
conduct. In consequence of this change, religion, being 
placed on a frankly rational basis, will be, I conceive, a thing 
quite unlike conventional Christianity, as it is known to us 
today. “In some ways, it will much more resemble the 
ancient type of religion than Christianity,—the ancient type, 
I mean, where religion was more a thing of the citizen’s 
daily life than a thing for church on Sunday. It will be 
much more like what we call morality; will be more social 
than personal, more civic than domestic, and more pract- 
ical than mystical.”—[Harrison ] Much. of tre work now 
done in the pulpit, I venture to think, will be relegated 
to the home and the Sunday School. Preaching will aim 
less to be “edifying,” and, perhaps, gain thereby in mus- 
cular vigor. The pulpit will deal less with personal relig- 
ion and personal experiences, more with the largest ques- 
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tions of the day,—with those issues which are suggested 
by a sense of “duty, as taught by sociology and of loyal- 
ty to humanity, in all its phases and works. Such a re- 
ligion, I conceive, will more savor of the tone of mind 
taught by Socrates, Confucius and Marcus Aurelius than 
that taught by Augustine and Aquinas, Luther and Cal- 
vin. ”—[Harrison | What Matthew Arnold quaintly char- 
acterizes as “hole and corner religion,” the religion of 
evangelical Protestanism, the piety of prayer-meetings and 
praise- meetings, will have given place toa larger, a civic, 
a national type. But what will thus be lost in fervor and 
intensity will be more than compensated by the gain in 
constancy, — solidity, virility and breadth, while a more 
masculine, tone in the pulpit will not fail to induce a 
larger representation of the masculine element in the pews. 
The dismal work of pointing out popular errors and de- 
molishing superstitions, alas! still so necessary, having then 
been happily finished, the Ideal Church will be free to ad- 
dress herself to the constructive task of inculcating a re- 
ligion sober, scientific, dignified, co-extensive with the de- 
mands of human nature; conformed to the laws of human 
progress,—an educational work, proper. She will discour- 
age all crude and hasty social panaceas, all fanatical re- 
forms, all ‘attempts to make society virtuous and happy by 
legislative restrictions. She will forever preach the slow, 
the humble method of gradual progress by personal im- 
provement and individual development. She will teach 
that there is no royal road to the millenium and that who 
so would see society reformed must take the laborious 
path of first reforming himself. Such changes as those 
which I have indicated are not quickly brought about. 
Therefore, I scarcely need to add that my dream of the 
Ideal Church places it in no near future, but beyond the 
horizon of the present age. Yet, may we not catch, in the 
East, the reflected light of the day that is surely coming? 
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What else means the general movement for simplification 
of doctrine in the creed-bound churches; or where there is, 
on the part of the organization, no sign of such movement, 
—as in the Episcopal Church,—the impatient rejection by 
some individual ministers of the old doctrinal standards? 
Are there not, all around us, evidences of a certain divine 
discontent with the actual state of religion in its traditional 
form? Do not these indications mean that, as one of the 
discontented has himself phrased it: “The Church can no 
longer set up its Og’s bedstead of essential doctrines and 
chop men off at head and heels, or stretch them out, till 
they fit this intellectual resting place. The change from 
the essential doctrines to helpful ideas has already come 
over the spirit of our dreams. People are fast concluding 
that what is good for this world may be relied on for 
any world.” Much faster than formal creed revision,—for 
with ecclesiastical bodies, ever tenacious of their privilege 
and authority, Yesterday always lingers in the lap of To- 
day,—is going on the process by which the people are, in 
their own minds, discarding ideas which our fathers cher- 
ished as vital, and steadily advancing toward a point where 
the philosopher’s “few strong instincts and few plain rules” 
will amply suffice for their guidance. In this great, pop- 
ular movement, rather than in any sluggish stir in the 
denominational bodies, is the hope of the future. For, I 
repeat it with emphasis, the Ideal Church will be the 
People’s Church, in a sense not yet approached by any 
body whatever in our history. Therefore, brethren, let us 
look up with hope “for our redemption draweth nigh.” 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON. 


Extract of a paper read before the Unitarian Conference, held at 
Washington, D. C., May 3d, 1893. 
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THE. BASIS OF THE FREE CHURCH. 
IE 


It must be obvious to every careful observer of the 
“trend of things,” that this same irresistible conflict be- 
tween authority and freedom is visible in the other Christian 
sects quite as plainly as in the Unitarian denomination. AU 
of them represent types of “little systems” that “have their 
day and cease to be,” but their destruction is only the 
prelude to a grand and glorious cozstruction under a new 
and nobler form. The fact of gradual dissolution and decay 
is already apparent on every hand but the real, the dottum 
cause of it is not generally understood. Traced to its 
source the present crumbling of the creeds is the direct re- 
sult of a conflict between Christian denominationalism and 
the Free-church position, between authority and freedom. It 
has long been a commonplace to say that all the evangelical 
churches are “growing liberal.” To most people this fact is 
symptomatic of new life and strength within these churches. 
But in reality it is the very opposite; it is an index of death, 
for the forces in operation (authority and freedom) are mut- 
ually exclusive. Both cannot be masters and every attempt 
to make them so necessarily involves inconsistency and the 
eventual destruction of one of them since, in the nature of 
things, both cannot be supreme. 


All the sects from Catholicism to Unitarianism are founded 
upon the principle of authority. In the case of Catholicism 
it is the Pope, of evangelical Protestantism it is the Bible, of 
Unitarianism it is Jesus, (for every sect calling itself Christ- 
ian is thereby committed at least to the authority of Jesus.) 
Now the progressive minds in these different denominations 
unite in the cry of liberty, and very naturally, because liber- 
ty is the special prerogative, the birthright of man, But 
those who represent the conservative wing unite in demand- 
ing loyalty to the standard of authority and very properly 
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so because authority is the very heart of Christianity. Both 
parties are correct; each is faithful to its own claims, each 
is antagonistic to the other and both are inconsistent. In 
Presbyterianism Dr. Briggs and his party stand arrayed 
against the conservative majority and each side styles itself 
Presbyterian. In Unitarianism the Western Conference 
with its cry for “freedom” and its “ethical basis” of fellowship 
stands over against the American Unitarian Association 
with its unflinching allegiance to “pure Christianity” 
and its cry of “Christian” freedom. Here again each organ- 
ization continues to regard itself as the representative of real 
Unitarianism and each remains blind to the incompatability of 
authority and freedom as complementary bases of organi- 
zation. Such is the strange spectacle in the Christian sects 
to-day. Reconciliation on the part of opposing factions in 
the several sects is impossible. All hope of reform is of ne- 
cessity restricted to the development of the principle of free- 
dom. In proportion as z¢ triumphs so will be the decline 
of sectarianism and the disappearance of those inconsisten- 
cies which have risen from the supposed possibility of keep- 
ing terms with both authority and freedom. 

Again, the recent discussions concerning the possibility 
of establishing “Christian unity” and the spreading tendency 
in the direction of amalgamating evangelical churches are 
evidences not of strength but of weakness, for the proposed 
“union of sects” is prompted by the fear of dissolution as 
the inevitable ultimate alternative. Seeing the prosperity 
which liberalism enjoys it is only natural that there should 
be an attempt at the combination of those spiritual forces that 
are akin because it is a common foe that must be fought. 
So also the rise of “the new orthodoxy” and the new 
school of Presbyterianism; the emphatic distinction drawn 
between Unitarianzsvz and the Unitarian movement, between 
“close-communion” and “free will” Baptists—all of these 
phenomena are symptomatic of the coming dissolution and 
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decay of authority and the enthronement of freedom 
as the only valid and lasting foundation of religion. 

- Every new offshoot from a parent stem, EE 
severing of organic relation on the part of any church im-_ 
plies another attempt at the overthrow of authority and the 
realization of a wider church fellowship on the basis of abso- 
lute freedom. Every fresh indication of indifference to doc- 
trine, or rubric, or decree as tests of fellowship; every effort 
to extend the boundaries of hospitality, every attack at 
science and historical investigation is a sign of weakness, a 
positive proof of the crumbling of the system founded on 
external authority. 

From this brief survey of the present crisis in the Christ- 
ian sects one is inevitably led to the conclusion that their 
future depends upon their transference to the basis of an 
unconditional freedom, a gigantic yet inevitable task re- 
quiring that the great pile of creeds and shibboleths be razed 

_to the ground and used to macadamize the road whence 
freedom shall emerge upon the broad, beautiful plain of 
fraternity that lies beyond. 

Fraternity, solidarity is the great cry of this positive, con- 
structive age of ours; but before we can have fraternity we 
must have freedom, else our brotherhood will prove to be a 
hollow mockery and sham. Until we all become imbued 
with reverence for man as man—until we can fully respect 
the rights of human nature on every side—the sacredness of 
each soul exercising his own reason and conscience, fratern- 
ity remains a fond and cheerless dream. 

A deal is said in our day about “Christian unity.” Unitar- 
ians and other Christians set this up as the ideal of brother- 
hood. But there is a broader love than Christian love, viz., 
Auman love. Christianity, in its various forms, rec- 
ognizes only the equal rights of all Christians; it has yet to 
attain the mob/er attitude of recognizing the rights of all 
men=—Christians and non-Christians. The brotherhood of 
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Christians can never broaden into the brotherhood of man, 
because human is a more inclusive term than Christian. 
Christian unity is not human unity, and only when absolute 
freedom is attained can zdea/ fraternity be secured;—when’ 
every barrier that separates and divides is destroyed;—when 
dearer than the word Christian will be the word Humani- 
tarian. 

And it was with a view to taking an advance step in the 
_ direction of this ideal fraternity that the Free Church of 
Tacoma was formed. This Church, therefore, in its undivid- 
ed devotion to the principle of freedom is distinguished 
from all the other Churches of Christendom;—properly and 
legitimately designated “free,” because of its absolute, tho- 
rough-going loyalty to this fundamental principle, breaking. 
down all barriers, not only of color, caste and creed, but also 
of names, shibboleths and authorities that interfere with the 
formation of “the universal brotherhood of man, founded 
upon universal reverence for equal and perfect freedom.” 
No Christian sect, however broad its creed, can every attain 
this goal, for by its very nature, as a denomination fixed 
within the limits of Christianity, it is impossible. Hence 
the futility of the Unitarian hope, expecting to reach this 
ideal freedom while the denomination retains its present’ 
name and constitution. The freedom it offers is not abso- 
-lute—cannot be. While these limitations exist, perfect free- 
dom must remain as a splendid vision of the soul, still float- 
ing in the far horizon, finely phrased in the aspirations of 
the poets but waztzng to come down and take up its abode 
among the devotees of the Unitarian faith. I am well aware 
of the fact that many of its representatives deny the exist- 
ence of this conflict, claiming for Unitarianism a freedom as 
unconditional and absolute as is that of the Free Church of 
Tacoma. But in the light of clear and close thinking the 
claim cannot be substantiated (as has already been shown), 
and wherever urged it has been confuted by the vigorous 
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reasoning of distinguished leaders of religious thought, out- 
side the pale of the denomination.* Nor is the conclusion 
wholly unwarranted that the fear of denominational division 
and disintregation has been one of the strongest forces in 
preventing the close-thinking which is essential to the crys- 
tal-clear perception of the truth. Equally certain it is that 
dividing issues can never be averted or set at naught by 
diplomacies, compromises or tergiversation Again and 
again has history proved that the truth w2// out, let men 
plot and scheme and plan as they may. Every sect has its 
right wing and its left wing; at length the day comes when 
they must part company and the formation of a new sect 
marks another milestone on the highway toward universal 
Freedom. This is the «timate principle; beyond this none 
can go, for it is fundamental, primal, all inclusive; broad as 
humanity itself, and the church that plants itself on freedom, 
unconditionally, is founded upon an everlasting rock which 
nothing can shake or undermine. From what has already 
been said, it is clear that freedom is not an end in itself, but 
the means to an end; the indispensable means to the most 
worthy and desirable end, viz.: Fraternity, the brotherhood 
not of Christians only but of all men, including Jews, Mo- 
hammedans, believers and unbelievers. We want freedom, 
because we want brotherhood and we want brotherhood in 
order that we may have on earth, the commonwealth of man, 
a state of society in which justice and love will be the 
ruling principles of human thought and conduct, and _ this 
goal is the supreme, the final aim of life on earth. It is 
hardly to be expected that the Christian churches will 
speedily realize the vital, fundamental importance of free- 
dom as the essential basis of brotherhood. But this is all 
the more reason why the Free Church should stand 
squarely and firmly for this root-principle, never violating 


*See the writings of Abbot, Frothingham, Potter, Adler, Salter 
and others on this subject. 5 
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its sacred claims for any seeming advantages which its 
surrender would bring, but rather holding freedom sacredly, 
as the root-reality to be kept inviolate, stable and pure, 
nothing being permitted to stand that is not in perfect keep- 
ing with its demands. ’Tis a grand, a glorious, and withal,a 
difficult task, one that will require constant watchfulness and 
care, especially in an age when men are much given to pol- 
icy, prejudice, compromise, evasion, trimming; when the 
fear of internal disruption is hindering the development and 
expression of clear thought, and warping the ethical per- 
ceptions of representatives and leaders of the Christian sects. 
They must needs be on their guard who would be unflinch- 
ingly faithful to freedom, to that sublime principle to 
which they have wedded their souls and thus be enabled to 
keep in their possession the key of progress and the title- 
deed of an ideal basis of fellowship. 

I have spoken thus far of the principle of freedom in its 
relation to religious organizations; let me close with a few 
words touching its relation to individuals. 

Applied to our own individual development, unconditional 
freedom involves the privilege of examining every question 
that presents itself to our minds. The notion obtains in 
some quarters that there are certain beliefs too sacred to be 
examined or discussed; that by their very nature they are 
unquestionable, desecrated by being subjected to inquiry 
But surely if unconditional freedom be ours, then there can 
exist no shekinah, no holy of holies which reverent thought 
may not enter if it can. How shall we know whether a 
given subject is sacred or not unless we give it our thought? 
And if, perchance, we are afraid to look into it, we thereby 
declare it to be unworthy of our respect: z. e., not sacred. 

Genuine freedom, then, implies the privilege of exercising 
one’s own faculties in a// directions; it means subjection to 
no yoke, acknowledging no outward authority as final, for 
the perfect is ahead, not behind; it means arriving at con- 
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victions through unimpeded, independent inquiry, and to 
possess such freedom of thought is the profound desire of 
every earnest, aspiring soul. Attention should be drawn, in 
this connection, to the current confusion between free- 
thought and freedom of thought. There is a body of men 
in almost every community known as “Free-thinkers.” They 
have a distinct code of beliefs;—a creed, as rigidly main- 
tained by them as is the most orthodox by the Calvinists, 
yet their free-thinking is by no means a synonym for free- 
dom of thought. On the contrary, you and I might deny 
every article of the “Free thinkers’” creed, and yet enjoy 
freedom of thought. In other words, freedom of thought is 
the privilege of being uncommitted to any given position; it 
is the liberty of everyone to think without external inter- 
ference, without proscription of any sort. They who joina 
“Free-thought club” thereby commit themselves to the dog- 
mas contained in its creed. In so far as they are members 
of the organization they have no freedom of thought, for the 
society stands pledged to the statements of its bond of 
union. Free-thought there is, but not freedom of thought. 

And as it is with thought, so too should it be with speech. 
To all men should be conceded the right to speak freely as. 
to think freely. So true to the principle of unconditional 
freedom should we be, that were it desired by any earnest 
man to advocate materialism or theosophy, or even atheism 
if any of these doctrines commend themselves to his intel- 
ligence, he should be allowed to do so. i, 
for one, regard all these theories as intellectually un- 
sound, but if I am to be true to the principle of freedom, 
then I must grant the right to others to hold and promul- 
gate these beliefs, if to them they seem true. Nay, more, 
I would welcome and promote the thorough airing of every 
theory of the universe, assured that it is only by such fear- 
less application of the principle of freedom that these phases 
of thought can be properly examined, the truths they con- 
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tain appreciated, their errors eliminated, and thus true prog- 
ress be secured. To silence the advocating of theories men 
cherish as true, is to do them an injustice and to distrust 
the very principle of freedom, whose exercise is the means 
of attaining the truth we want. 

He, therefore, who would have truth must stand fast by 
this principle of freedom, assured that the moment he is 
false to it he undermines the foundation upon which the at- 
tainment of truth must rest, involves himself in inconsistency, 
and forfeits the right to be designated free. Similarly the 
Free Church imperils its existence and takes its name in 
vain the moment it surrenders the principle upon which it 
is founded, a principle that is as lasting as it is sublime. 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


PREEDOM NOTA DEAD ISSUE. 


DEAR EDITOR :— 

Forgive me for so tardily responding to your hospitable 
invitation! Among the causes of this tardiness, however, 
must not be reckoned any lack of interest in your “Free 
Church of Tacoma,” or any lack of faith in the truth, wis- 
dom, or importance of the bold stand you have taken in 
behalf of spiritual freedom and universal religious fellowship. 
When I notice how far behind this position is that of eastern 
Unitarianism, I am seized with a sudden conviction that the 
sun of the next century is already risen in the West! 

A keen observer of human nature while his eye twinkled 
and a quizzical smile stole over his face, once uttered a de- 
licious sarcasm on the procrastination of a well-known New 
“They possess,” said he, “an infinite capa- 


England family: 
I am reminded of this good- 


city for considering a subject!” 
humored thrust at the incapacity of arriving at a conclusion, 
when I read the endless discussions about the meaning of the 
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“Unitarian name.” Ever since 1866, the debate has gone on 
over the question whether the Unitarian name is, or is not, 
big enough to hold the meaning of perfect freedom of thought; 
and still this debate, like Tennyson’s brook, “goes on forever.” 
Yet the question itself was answered for all time, intelligibly, 
decisively and authoritatively, in 1866! Will the good de- 
baters never cease to “consider a subject” which has so long 
been a conclusion? 

Twenty-seven years ago, Unitarianism swallowed the 
camel; why is it now straining at the gnat? When will 
these dreamers of a Unitarianism that shall yet prove loyal 
to liberty wake up, open their eyes, and behold the irrevers- 
ible accomplished fact? It is nearly three decades since Unt- 
tarianism stood at the fork of the roads, one leading to the old 
Christian dogma of “Lordship of Jesus,” the other leading 
to the free religion of “truth, righteousness and love.” 
That was the precise issue then; and Unitarianism, striking 
into the old beaten track with eyes wide open, has been 
traveling it ever since. It could not change now, if it would; 
the profession of allegiance to the “Lord Jesus Christ” is 
imbedded so deeply now in trust-deeds, constitutions, lit. 
urgies, and hymn-books, that it is simple lunacy to hope to 
get it out. Yet nothing short of the remorseless eradication 
of all such professions will answer the demand of freedom, 
fellowship and sincerity. All uncompromising servants of 
“truth, righteousness and love” as a religion free from anti- 
quated dogma and broad enough for all mankind, should 
face the future, leave Unitarianism to work out its own des- 
tiny as a “Christian” sect, and press forward to occupy the 
promised land of unsectarian religion. 


The preamble to the constitution of the “National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches” is still 
the authoritative declaration of the meaning of the “Unitarian 


name.” It binds every honest member of that Conference, 
and every honest member of the denomination for which the 
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Conference authoritatively speaks, to be a “disciple of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Whoever cannot make that profession 
in uttermost good faith, without quibbling and without men- 
tal reservation, has no moral right to retain the “Unitarian 
name” one single day. The pretended “conscience clause” 
of the tenth Article can bring relief to no conscience which 
does not besot itself with sophistry. Everyone who accepts 
or retains membership in any society does so by professing 
to be loyal, in good faith, to its whole costitution. If he 
merely acts as a member, while mentally repudiating a part 
of that constitution, he violates every principle of good faith. 
Every Unitarian, by the mere fact of voluntarily bearing 
that name, professes to the outside world to accept the 
whole Constitution of the Unitarian Conference, preamble and 
tenth article both included; and he cannot plead the tenth 
article as a “conscience clause” until he has already avowed 
his acceptance of the preamble as the foundation of the 
whole constitution. If he uses the tenth article as an excuse 
for repudiating the preamble, it is a flagrant act of bad faith; 
his acceptance of the Unitarian name is public profession of 
his acceptance of the meaning assigned to that name by the 
authoritative definition of it in the preamble itself; and this 
public profession, made to the outside world, bars his moral 
right to any mental reservation or private interpretation. 
This is the ethics of the whole matter. It is time to speak 
plainly. The Jesuitism with which so many “Unitarians” 
drug their consciences, acting under the National Conference, 
yet privately refusing assent to that antiquated preamble, 
is a melancholy spectacle of religious insincerity, for which 
nothing can atone. It isa glorious and inspiring sight to 
see the “Free Church of Tacoma” trampling all such insin- 
cerity under foot, and daring to be sincere at any and all 
costs. My innermost soul applauds its act, which I hail joy- 
fully as the beginning of a high and stern rectitude in the 
religious life of Unitarianism, shining out in the explicit 
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rejection of the Unitarian name by a Unitarian society which 
has outgrown it forever. May this bold protest in behalf of 
religious rectitude be heard, heralded and multiplied! 

Qne word more, even though it be a personal one. /n- 
fidelity to freedom is the blood-spot on Unitarianism; 
indelible as that on the hand of Lady Macbeth. Is this 
denied? Then let the deniers deny these facts, if they can: 

I, The preamble to the National Conference excluded 
me in 1866, and excludes me still. Why? Because I am 
not a “disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and cannot, as an 
honest man, profess to be one, even though the tenth article 
—that Mephistopheles of Unitarianism, whispers in my ear: 
“Never mind the lie of it.! All we require is—profession!” 

‘II. Unitarians, with the connivance and stealthy aid of 
the American Unitarian Association, procured from the 
Supreme Court of the State of New Hampshire, in 1868, a 
formal decree forbidding me by name ever to preach certain 
specified doctrines, which I hold to be greatly needed truths, 
in the Unitarian Church of Dover. No Unitarian minister, 
and no Unitarian journal or periodical, ever uttered a word 
of protest or even of regret, so far as I know, against this 
decree. The opportunity to protest is still open, for the 
decree is s¢l/ in full force! 

III. Unitarians, notwithstanding such facts as these, 
constantly and universally claim to concede unlimited free- 
dom of thought and speech in their pulpits,—unlimited, that 
is, except by the laws of public decorum. I submit that 
this claim is absolutely refuted by the two facts just stated. 

God, Moral Freedom, and Immortality—for these great 
truths I have always pleaded by voice and pen. But, 
because I have steadfastly refused to plead for them as a 
“disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ,” which I am not, I have 
been shut out from the Unitarian ministry ever since 1868. 
Merely as a personal fact, this has importance for myself 
alone. But, as a fact illustrating the character of Unitarian- 
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ism and proving the present urgent need of a religious 
fellowship more free than Unitarianism, it has importance 
for others than myself. To realize the ideal of Freedom, 
Fellowship and Sincerity in Religion is the aim of the Free 
Church of Tacoma, and I believe it is destined to be the 
aim of the Free Church of the World. May this divinely 
true and beautiful ideal come all the sooner into blessed and 
world-wide reality because it has already dawned on the 
souls of one brave little community by the shores of the 


Pacific Ocean ! 
FRANCIS E, ABBOT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


SUNDAY LAWS, 


The National Religious Liberty Association, organized to 
protect the equal rights of all American citizens against ec- 
clesiastical or sectarian interference, especially by Sabba- 
tarians, published in 1891 a very valuable book which is 
designed mainly to show how impartial our national govern- 
ment was for the first forty years in regard to all religious 
questions. As I have not the slightest personal interest in 
the volume, I will further say that it is -called “American 
State Papers,” and may be bought for $1.25 at 18 Post St, 
San Francisco, or 43 Bond St., New York. The latter ad- 
dress is also that of the Americau Sentinel, a weekly paper | 
which takes the same ground about closing the World’s Fair 
on Sunday which was ably maintained by Mr. Collyer in 
the FREE CHURCH RECORD for February. | 

The appendi of the book just mentioned gives a full 
statement of the Sunday laws in force in all the states as 
as well as the District of Columbia. The various states and 
territories may be divided into four classes as regards Sab- 
batarian legislation. 

There is none in Arizona, California, or Idaho, a fact which 
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refutes the common assertion that no civilized community 
can exist without weekly days of rest required by law. 
Such laws were formerly in force, both in Idaho and Cali- 
fornia, but have been repealed. 

The Code of North Carolina prohibits liquor selling, fish- 
ing with nets not fastened to stakes, and hunting, but makes 
no other interference with labor, business or amusements. 
The restrictions in Louisiana and Wyoming apply only to 
the opening of places of business; and the exemptions are 
so numerous in both states as to leave very little room for 
the law to act. The case of Wyoming is particularly inter- 
esting because it is often claimed, both by friends and en- 
emies of woman suffrage, that its effect would be to encour- 
age legislation in favor of religious institutions. We shall 
see how much Wyoming differs from many states in which 
women do not vote. 

Washington belongs, like Oregon, Nevada and Montana, 
to a third class of states; those with laws seldom or never 
enforced against theatres and other places of public amuse- 
ment. There are also laws against various kinds of business 
in Washington, but these four states agree with those al- 
ready mentioned in not making much interference with 
jabor or business on sectarian grounds. 


Then fourth, we have in all the other states, as well as 
in Utah, New Mexico and the District of Columbia, strict 
laws against amusement, labor and business. The worst 
instance of Sunday legislation is in Vermont where, accord- 
ing to the “Revised Laws of 1881” fines may still be im- 
posed on “any person who between twelve o’clock Saturday 
night and sunset on the following Sunday,” * * * js 
present on any public assembly, except such as is held for 
social and religious worship and moral instruction, or 
travels, except from necessity, or charity, or visits from 
house to house, except from motives of humanity, or char- 


ity, or for moral or religious edification * * * or uses 
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or exercises, any game, sport or play, or resorts to any 
tavern, inn, or house of entertainment for amusement or 
recreation.” 

Allow me to lay stress on the point that Washington. 
-holds an intermediate position between the states with 
lax or no Sunday statutes, and those with strict ones, 
like those just quoted. Attempts will be made, and are 
probably made at present, to force Washington back- 
wards towards the old position still held by Vermont. It 
will depend largely on people who read this magazine 
whether Washington, too, is to have blue laws’ modeled 
after those under which Quakers and other Sabbath- 
breakers were whipped in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 


F. M. HOLLAND: 
Concord, Mass. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HANDICAPPED CHURCHES. 


It is commonly thought that a church with a fund is 
worse off than one with a debt. But circumstances reverse 
this conclusion at times, and notably in the case of three 
Unitarian churches which are seriously handicapped in the 
attempt to realize their “highest ideals in the Free church” 
by an overhanging debt which, were it a fund, might be 
well employed in furthering the cause of absolute freedom 
and ideal fellowship for which these churches yearn to 
stand. Under the Unitarian banner they feel hampered, 
confined within Christian denominationalism and thus bereft 
of the freedom wherewith alone their highest ideals can be 
attained. The minister of one of these Unitarian churches 
said recently in a letter addressed to the minister of the 
Free Church: “I am swith you; I am working with you 
now and have been for years, but I cannot take any honor- 
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able action toward discarding the Unitarian name until the 
debt is paid. Sol take pains to offer the only sense in 
which I use the name Unitarian. In time my people will 
discharge the debt and then it will be honorable for us to 
discard the Unitarian name.” 

This is pathetic indeed. We wish we were rich enough 
to help these churches so that they might achieve their 
ideals and stand on the same level of perfect freedom as do 
we. Would it not be well for all churches (and there are 
many others besides these) in this unfortunate predicament 
to let their charity begin at home by making every contri- 
bution raised go to the liquidation of their debts and the 
consequent realization of their cherished ideals? Edward 
Everett Hale once said of a certain Boston minister, “he is 
the only man among us who stands fur something.” As it 
is these handicapped churches stand for something which to 
them is decidedly unideal and it would therefore seem their 
first duty to clear the way for the realization of their ideal 
and regard all moneys as misappropriated that do not go 
toward this supreme cause, for the prime purpose of a church 
is to stand for something and this should be nothing less 
than the noblest ideal of which it can conceive. 


FROM UNITARIANISM TO FREEDOM. 


Nothing so clearly illustrates the failure on the part of 
most Unitarians to understand the Free Church position as 
the following extracts from a sermon preached at Asheville, 
N. C., by Rev. F. W. Saunders. We publish them because 
they are typical, because they represent a class of ill- 
grounded criticisms that have appeared in the columns of 
the Christian Register and of Unity, manifesting a palpable 
misunderstanding of the cardinal characteristics of the Free 


Church ae we as a serious disregard of the essential attri- 
butes of Unitarianism : 
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“With the ‘bond of union’ of the Tacoma church I have no fault 
to find, but the change of the name seems to me entirely un- 
Hecessargs ft. = ; 

“Why should we hesitate to accept the largest, best, and truest 
sense of “Unitarian,” simply because they who first used it saw not 
its fullness, and in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity and reach- 
ing out to the Divine Unity, ‘builded better than they knew ?’ 

‘While in some parts of the country there are many of the Uni- 
tarian body who want fellowship with none but ‘Unitarian Chris¢- 
tans,’ that is but the zvdividual feeling of these persons, not a part 
of Unitartanism. Personally, it seems to me ill-judged to retain 
the epithet ‘Christian.’ But to withdraw from a fellowship which 
embraces conservative ‘Christians’ as well as our more liberal selves, 
would seem to savor somewhat of that illiberal sectarianism against 
which the Tacoina friends protest. It is their boast that they wel- 
come to their fellowship ‘a/7 persons, whatever their theological 
views, who may desire to join them.’ This is what the Unitarian 
Church does,—although, be it admitted, not without protest from 
some of its more conservative members. (To desert the body be- 
cause of the halting conservatism of its more timid members,— 
whose sentiments, however, do not control the fellowship,—seems 
to be really excouraging sectarianism, however unconsciously.) 

“Tet me now call your attention once more to that part of the 
Tacoma manifesto which is to the effect that ‘the denominational 
name Unitarian’ is unsuitable to the ‘undenominational character’ 
of the Tacoma church, ‘planted as it is, upon a foundation broader 
than Christian, broader than Unitarian, namely, Human, Against 
this statement I earnestly protest, and I insist that the Wumanitarian 
church is not more, but much less broader than the Unztarian.” 


We would recommend to Mr. Saunders and his fellow- 
critics a careful perusal of the June issue of this journal in 
which the zecessary grounds of a change of name for the 
Tacoma church are elaborately explained. Unfortunately 
the name Unitarian is not one whose meaning may 
be determined by individual preferences and tastes. Had 
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this been an honorable possibility there would, in truth, have 
been no occasion for the Tacoma church to change its name 
—Mr. Saunders has /s “largest, best and truest sense of 
‘Unitarianism,’” the Western Conference has 7/s “no nar- 
rower sense,” the American Unitarian Association sets forth 
its particular and only true sense making it synonymous 


, 


with “pure Christianity,” while over against these and all 
other local interpretations of “Unitarian” stands its wzalter- 
able significance bequeathed to it unequivocally, officially, 
authoritatively, when Unitarianism was formally organized 
in 1865 as another of the Christian sects—whatever else 
Unitarianism may be and become it is a Christian sect and 
as such stands committed to the authority (not influence 
merely) of Jesus and therefore it falls short, to this extent, 
of being unsectarian and free. <A careful study of the 
National Conference Constitution, aptly styled a “liberal 
botch,’ by one of its supporters (!) and a little tract entitled 
“The Battle of Syracuse’ will make these facts plain. To 
us too it seems “ill-judged to retain the epithet Christian,” 
therefore we “withdrew from the denomination whose name 
clearly connotes “Christian.” We withdrew from its fel- 
lowship because we now stand upon absolute, unconditional 
freedom. This is the dasis of the Free Church whereas 
a divided allegiance to freedom and authority is the obvious 
foundation of Unitarianism. The ethics of the intellect ve- 
guired us to “desert the body;” any other course would have 
been compromising, politic, shameful. It was that we 
might dzscourage sectarianism that we espoused the cause 
of perfect freedom and however loud “the shouts of Unitari- 
anism to the effect that it is perfectly free” the fact remains 
that it is bound by the limitations of sectarianism which 
inhere in its very name. Mr. Saunders protests against the 
claim that Humanitarian is broader than “Christian” and 
“Unitarian.” But to make valid his protest he begins by 
endowing both these terms with a fulness of meaning that 
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does violence to the first principles of literary ethics. There 
is an issue at stake for Unitarianism, the old issue of Free- 
dom versus Authority. It mst be faced and all efforts to 
expand historic proper nouns only tends to postpone 
the fair meeting of this issue. Let there be more clear and 
close thinking, alittle less literary tergiversation and the 
cause of true progress in religion will be honorably and ade- 
quately served. 


UNITARIAN FREE (?) CHURCHES. 


Nothimg so plainly illustrates the utter failure of certain 
Unitarian ministers to appreciate the essential features of 
the Free Church platform as the ever-recurring remark, 
“My church is perfectly free; if I did not enjoy freedom I 
would fight for it till I had it. No doctrinal test is imposed 
upon any one who seeks the fellowship of my church. This, 
therefore, is as free as any church can be.” Ever since the 
formation of the Tacoma Free Church sentiments of this 
sort have been uttered by a score or more of indignant 
Unitarian divines who fondly imagine that their churches 
are “perfectly free.” But is it not chear that any church 
which is denominational, sectarian, anti-trinitarian, Chris- 
tian, cannot be free? And every Unitarian church is @// of 
these, for the name includes them all. These Unitarian 
churches are partly Christian and partly free ; to be wholly 
free they must be stripped of these limitations which inhere 
in the Unitarian name. The ministers of these churches 
think they are free; they are simply unconscious of their 
chains or else they fancy that the loud assertion of freedom 
has broken them. The truly free soul can wear no yoke 
and every man who permits himself to be called a Unitari- 
an or so designates himself, or his church, thereby wears the 
yoke of Christian denominationalism; he subjects himself to 
the principle of authority as opposed to that of freedom and 
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thus foregoes the privilege of being a free soul. Authority 
and freedom cannot be served together. To one or the 
other master must every man surrender himself—Unitarian- 
ism has tried to serve both and succeeded in being loyal to 
neither. Just at present it is paying special homage to 
freedom, one of its Conferences having gone so far as to be- 
lieve that its proper name is the “Western Conference of 
Free Churches!” But the days of deeper closer thinking 
are at hand and we look with confidence to a more profound 
understanding on the part of Unitarianism as to the mean- 
ing of its name. 


RiP PLics, 


A Unitarian layman of Portland, Oregon, writes: “I read 
very carefully the statement and program put forth in the 
Free Church Record, and perhaps it may be worth while to 
state what I think. As to the dropping of the name Christ- 
ian, 1 am thoroughly with you, and if Unitarian meant 
Christian I should quit that church. * * * My sympa- 
ties are heartily with you or any other movement that may 
bring nearer the realization of that final church of which Max 
Muller speaks, when Buddhist, Mohammedan and Christian 
who have outgrown their creeds may finally come to rest.” 


[“ Unitarian” from the very beginning meant Christian and 
this is still and always will be the ineffaceable restriction up- 
on the freedom of this sect.—Eds.] 


From the Mecca of Unitarianism comes still another rip- 
ple of attention. Speaking of the forward step of the Taco- 
ma church the writer says: 

The minister and people have gone and done what will prove the 
very best incentive to hundreds of societies which are almost persuad- 
ed to go and do likewise. Although as we know the Unitarian de- 
nomination is marching in front of all Christian churches, it 
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has not reached the heights of untrammeled reason and freedom. 
It still holds some slack allegiance to prescription and supernatural- 
ism. As the Tacoma circular recites: ‘It is obvious that the de- 
nominational name Unitarian, cannot describe adequately the unde- 
nominational character of a church planted on a foundation broader 
than Christian, broader than Unitarian, namely, Human’—“A 
church planted on the eternal and indestructible basis of human na- 
ture itself.” ‘To improve the condition of this present world is not 
so impracticable as it may seem to be; but it requires broadness and 
height and depth to start one. We congratulate the Tacoma Free 
Church and bid them persevere in spite of the prejudice against any- 
thing so novel.” 


A Unitarian minister from one of Boston’s suburbs 
writes: 

“T enjoyed very much perusing the first number of the 
Free Church Record, which you kindly sent me. It has the 
right ring to it—that of the true, free religious metal. May 
you be enabled to coin such a mintage of noble ideas with 
it, that its thoughts and influence may become the honored 
currency of religious feeling and action on the Pacific slope.” 


One of the distinguished and scholarly of New England’s 
few progressive Unitarians sends in the following from 
Fresno: 

“Just before my departure I received the circulars with 
regard to the change of attitude and name taken by the Ta- 
coma Society under your lead. I was greatly interested in 
the matter, but in the many things pressing upon me in the 
breaking away from my parish and home for thirty-three 
years, I did not find the moments to tell you my apprecia- 
tion of your courageous action. Whether the name “Free 
Church” is the best or not, is with me a minor point. It ‘is 
the free and undenominational position that attracts me,— 
the absolute trust in the basis of reason and the fellowship 
of humanity. Next year I hope to make a tour through the 


* 
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state of Washington and to see you prospering in your new 
departure. That your work will tell on the progress of 
liberal religious thought on this coast I can have no ques- 
tion. Though it may irritate in some quarters for the time 
that irritation will be wholesome finally.” 


SIGNS "OF EME, TIMES: 


“UNITY AND THE FREE CHURCH. 


It must be a matter of interest and satisfaction to all 
devotees of the Free Church to observe the courageous 
efforts which Uzzty, the organ of progressive Unitarianism, 
is making to reproduce on a larger scale the action of the 
Tacoma church when it advanced from Unitarianism to 
Freedom, from Christian denominationalism to absolute 
unsectarianism—from allegiance to the principle of author- 
ity to an unconditional devotion to the nobler principle of 
freedom. Some time ago this Unitarian weekly issued 
what might properly be termed a Free Church number, 
devoting most of its columns toa discussion of the Free 
Church problem in its relation to the Unitarian name. In 
this issue there appeared Mr. Dole’s article in the FREE 
CHURCH RECORD for February, a sermon by Rev. F. W. 
Saunders upon the characteristics of the Tacoma Free 
Church, and two and a half columns upon “the Unitarian 
name” by Mr. Jones, the editor. From the last we ciip the 
following which states unhesitatingly the bottom purpose 
and essential character of Unzty: 

“Tt would seem that the demand for this [Free] church is a 
pressing one and its crystallization in some elastic way is imminent. 
Witness the growing tendency toward Independent and People’s 
churches, the difficulty with which the Universalists hold their live 
men in leash, the humilating tardiness and timidity with which or- 
ganized Unitarianism recognizes the undogmatic and ethical basis 
of fellowship, the. continued anxiety concerning the theological 
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content of the word Unitarian, the gentle compromises in the interest 
of harmony at the cost of clearness, the greater desire for peace with- 
in the borders than for a fervor that will preach its gospel to every 
living creature, the unwillingness to ‘trust to free thought and to 
trust it everywhere’ and to organize upon it. This Free Church 
ideal, the Liberal Church of America, has also found lodgment in 
the heart of Unity. ‘To the furtherance of it we have dedicated 
these columns.” 


DR. JAMES MARTINEAU AND UNITARIAWISM. 


From this same Free Church number of Unzty we reprint 
also an extract from a “most significant letter which is by 
far the most decisive, distinctive and authoritative expres- 
sion of the convictions upon this subject that has reached 
our shores, from one who is acknowledged as one of the 
master thinkers of the age, the most revered living leader of 
thought of the Unitarian fellowship. He who by common 
consent ferms one in the great quartet of the Liberal relig- 
ious thinkers and leaders of the age, viz., Channing, Emer- 
son, Parker and Martineau.” 

“T confess that, Unitarian as Iam, I have always sympathized 
with Channing’s aloofness from any organization of Unitarianism as 
either Church or Philosophical School. Its doctrine of the Divine 
nature, as opposed to the Trinitarian, appears to me wrongly chosen 
for the center and designating term of an articulated system of faith 
and thought; being compatible and having historically been com- 
bined, with Materialism and Spiritualism, with Necessity and Free- 
will, with Pessimism and Optimism, with the finality of death and 
with immortality;—all of them matters far more near to the human 
heart and operative in human character and life, than the theory of 
distinctions or no distinctions within the Divine nature.” 


THE “PACIFIC UNITARIAN” ON NAMES. 


Mr. Wendte’s prophecy that “not even a ripple of atten- 
tion” would be created by the advance step of the Tacoma 
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church has met with a sorry series of submergings each 
fresh allusion to the “new departure,” seeming to be the 
last, yet invariably followed by another—and still they 
come and reappear. Not only have the Christian Register 
and Unity, the chief denominational journals, discussed the 
merits of the new movement, but Unitarian ministers and 
laymen have, through letters, expressed their appreciation 
of the “change of front,” and still the ripples roll from public 
‘press and private pen! And what is more, the Pacific Unz- 
tartan has never allowed.a single one of its numbers to 
appear without some overt allusion to the Free Church of 
Tacoma, while the June issue opens with a series of couched 
critiques upon this new organization. In four separate par- 
agraphs the editor discusses the meaning and value of the 
names “Christian”? and “ Unitarian ”—tacitly yet plainly 
warning the Unitarian churches on the Pacific coast not to be 
misled by the deplorable hypercriticism which caused the 
Tacoma church to change its base and therefore its nam< 
We hope the editor and the ministers of Unitarian churches 
on this coast will read the June issue of our Journal in 
which was described the basis of the Free church and the 
grounds upon which it came into being. If the Tacoma 
church could have taken the same liberty with the names 
“Christian” and “Unitarian” which the editor of the Pacific 
Unitarian displays, it would still be a Unitarian church 
to-day. But what right has any man to tamper with the 
meaning of historically-defined terms? Fortunately the 
word Christian has a distinct, unalterable meaning and 
hence we cannot “reserve the right to place our own inter- 
pretation upon the word.” So of the word Unitarian, its 
meaning was fixed in 1865 when Unitarianism planted itself 
upon a Christian basis. Therefore intellectual honesty re- 
quires that this fact, when recognized, should be maintained 
and no politic efforts made “to place our own estimate on it 
and to reject the narrow conceptions it has been subjected 
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to.” This matter of attenuating names, robbing them of 
their historic meaning, or making them coterminous with. 
modern thought has an ethica/ aspect which the Christian 
churches entirely overlook. If we have any intellectual se- 
riousness at all we ought not to play fast and loose with 
proper nouns bearing accredited meanings but express the 
new thought by a new name. “Loyalty and love” are 
noble grounds for the retention of the name Unitarian, but 
they become insufficient and dishonorable when the meaning 
of this name is stretched to express what never inhered in it 
at all. “To make that name(Unitarianism) ‘honored and re- 
spected’” it ought not to be robbed of its historical meaning, 
but frankly employed to define what the Pacific Unitarian 
elsewhere in the June issue terms it: ‘‘a system of Christian 
belief distinguished from other systems by its rejection of 
the doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Jesus Christ,” 
i. e. a sect, a Christian sect, with a particular differentiating 
doctrine of its own separating it from other Christian sects. 

The name of an organization is a proclamation of its ob- 
jects and the principle to which it avows allegiance. Its 
name condenses what might be amplified in a public ad- 
dress. If that name be inadequate, misleading, equivocal; if 
it stands for a narrower cause than its best representatives 
espouse, if it be double-tongued standing now for Christian- 
ity, now for freedom, it tells a lie to the world. The name 
forthwith deceives, the movement takes its name in vain. 
Standing as it does for spiritual bondage, inasmuch as it is 
confined within the limit of the Christian sects, Unitarian- 
ism cannot be free and the shout of freedom is a sorry self- 
deception while the body retains its place within the pale of 


of Christian denominationalism. Individuals and _ societies 
within it may enjoy local freedom, but they lack intellectual 
and moral seriousness when they suffer themselves to be 
categorized under the Christian flag as they certainly do in 
calling themselves Unitarian and being alphabetically en- 
rolled upon the denominational year-book. 
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THE, LIBERAL. CLUB: 


The last club dinner for the season was given at the 
Hotel Tacoma on Thursday, May 11th. Judge Parker 
presided and in accordance with the by-laws, ladies were 
permitted to be present, as it was the annual meeting. A 
most delectable menu was partaken of, after which Col. Bev- 
erly W. Coiner read the paper of the evening, having for its 
title “The ethics of government.” As might be expected 
the paper elicited considerable discussion participated in by 
Messrs. Nelson Bennett, Walter J. Thompson, F. D. Nash 
and others, much to the entertainment of the ladies present. 
Officers to serve for the next year were then elected as 
follows: President, Hon. F. D. Nash; Vice-President, 
Frederick Watson; Secretary and Treasurer, R. T. Reid, 

The club will begin its next season’s work at the Tacoma 
hotel on Thursday evening, September 14th, the essayist 
being T. O. Abbott, Esq., and his subject, “The ethics of 
the Press.” 


CHURCH NOTES: 


Rev. Alfred W. Martin, pastor of the First Free Church, 
preached in Unity Church, Chicago, on Sunday morning 
July oth, taking for his subject : “Spiritual Conflict.” In the 
evening of the same day he preached in All Soul’s Church. 
Subject : “Progressive Revelation.” 


Rev. John W. Chadwick, of whose visit to Tacoma we 
spoke in our last issue, sent the following account of his so- 
journ with us to the Christian Register: 

‘Sunday morning we left Seattle for Tacoma. The distance be- 
tween these rival cities is about thirty-five miles. Nature had ‘re- 
lapsed to her ancient mood’: the rain was coming down in torrents. 
At ‘Tacoma we were met by Mr. Martin and Mr. Samuel Collyer, a 
son of our big Robert. Their hearts were in their boots because 
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we could not see ‘Mt. Tacoma” at all, when we had seen “Mt. Rai- 
nier” so splendidly the day before; also because they wanted us to 
see their city shining in the sun. But it was beautiful enough in 
the soft rain that, in the course of the morning, succeeded to the 
steady pour. [If its situation 1s less imposing than that of Seattle, 
it has the advantage of more aggragation in its residential parts, and 
of having been laid out by Mr. Olmstead, the great landscape gar- 
dener, though some of his suggestions have been set aside. There 
are noble public buildings. ‘lhe court house is successfully ambi- 
tious, the city hall has more unique and quiet beauty, the private 
houses rival the best of other cities in their kind, and better than the 
costliest was the multitude in which men of average condition can 
afford to live. ‘The lawns and gardens made continual gladness for 
our eyes. Tacoma is not merely a wonderful city for its years ; it 
is a rarely beautiful beginning, and is sure to grow into a city in 
which all Americans, the Seattleites possibly excepted, will take un- 
feigned delight. Without any more extension than that of Chicago, 
Tacoma and Seattle may yet come together and be one great muni- 
cipality. But under which name? We would suggest a compro- 
mise-—that in that day the mountain be called Tacoma, and the 
double city Seattle. 

“The rain did not prevent Mr. Martin’s pleasant church from be- 
ing filled with one of the brightest-looking congregations I have met 
anywhere on my round. Evidently the society, in calling itself the 
“Free Church of Tacoma,” has given up nothing of true reverence 
or religious feeling, and little, if anything, sympathetic or co-opera- 
tive with our Unitarian work. I could wish that more of our churches 
could take a new name, if that would make them as much alive as 
the Tacoma church appears to be.” 


For the benefit of friends who have suggested that the 
“activities” of the Free Church should be made known we 
clip the following from the June Bulletin: 


SUNDAY SCHOOL—AT 12:15 P. M. 


Samuel Collyer, superintendent—The school will be kept open 
during the summer months. Special ‘union services” for the Church 
and Sunday school attendants will be arranged, of which notice will 
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be given later in the month. The particular purpose of the union 
service is to sustain the interest of both old and young in the work of - 
the Society while regular services are discontinued. Mr. Martin will 
be absent from the city during July and August and hopes to speak 
Sunday, Sept. 8rd upon “Pisgah Sights.” 

ADULT'S SPUDY CLASS, 


The class will resume its discussions upon the Christian sects on 
Sunday, Sept. 10th, at 12:15 p.m. Subject ‘‘Presbyterianism.”’ 


LADIES’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

Officers—-Mrs: J. @. Mason, President; Mrs. W. H. Shank, Vice 
President; Mrs. R. J. Davis, Secretary This society has for its aim: 

1. To promote sociability and intellectual culture among its 
members. 

2. To aid in the diffusion of ethical and liberal religious literature 
throughout the State of Washington. 

3. To further the interests of scientific charity in the City of 
Tacoma. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE FRATERNITY. 

The regular fortnightly entertainments will be discontinued for 
the months of June, July and August. <A program of music ete., will 
be provided for Wednesday, September 6th, at 8 p. M. 

ENGLISH POETRY “CLASS: 

This class will meet again on the evening of September 18th, in the 
vestry of the church to arrange for a study of the shorter lyrical 
poems of Robert Browning. 

THE POSTOFFICE MISSION. 

Invites all willing workers of the church to aid in its efforts to 
spread liberal religious literature throughout the state. Address 
.Mrs. J. H. Hayden, Secretary P. O. mission, Tacoma. 

THE EPREE CHURCH CHOTR= GUID: 

President, Edward Mason; Vice President, Patience O’Hara; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Louis DeVoin. Its objects are: 

1. ‘To further the musical interests of the church. 

2 ‘To further the mutual benefit of its members. 


All young persons of good moral character are eligible to member- 
ship in the Guild. 
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WHY IT IS SO DIFFICULT TO ESTABLISH A 
NEW KIND OF A CHURCH. 


There must be a reason for it; and yet the reason is hard 
to find. The time is ripe. We ought to have it. But it 
does not come. It is being tried everywhere. Men are 
breaking away and endeavoring to establish a new kind of 
a Church. They have been seeking to accomplish it in 
every possible way for the last half century both in Europe 
and America. But the success is not great. There has 
perhaps never been a time in human history when the 
existing Church has had so weak a hold upon the mass of 
the people. But there has also never been a time when it 
was so difficult to build up a new kind of a church. 

We are met with stumbling blocks in every step of the 
way. It was something quite unanticipated. If people are 
not satisfied with what they have already, why should we 
rightly not suppose that they would be only too glad to join 
in the effort of organizing something better? But whena 
few of us try it we observe that the mass of the people stay 
where they are. They look on; but do not care to join in 
the enterprise. We can prove to them as plain as the day 
that it is the right and the wise thing to do. We think we 
can make it perfectly clear to them that they are in the 
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wrong. But when we summon them to act with us in the 
new effort, they are liable to decline. In all our large cities 
there are thousands of people whose beliefs would naturally 
lead them in a new direction. It might at first thought be ~ 
supposed that they would all come forward with enthusiasm. 
But when we try it’we discover what a long, slow, uphill 
task we have before us. Where we would expect to have 
ten thousand people in line with us we may be glad if we 


have fifty. 
It seems to baffle all scrutiny. We think, and think, and 
get no light. We say to ourselves: “Why do not these 


people join with us? We can prove to them that they are 
in the wrong. If they would listen to us we could convince ~ 
them of the mistake of their beliefs.’ But after we have 
argued the matter out with them it all continues just as 
before. Whether they agree or disagree it makes little dif- 
ference. A new Church starts and continues for a while. 
It writes a new creed—adopts a new form of belief. But 
after the people have talked themselves out, the enthusiasm 
so often dies. When the history is written of the efforts 
made in this century to establish a new kind of Church, it 
will make a sad but instructive reading. Those who have 
made the effort will some of them say that the trouble lies 
with the people in the Church. It is said: “They are 
stupid and will not reason.” But if that is our excuse, the 
fact that we fall back on such a plea would alone account for 
the failure. We would not deserve to succeed. No, the 
difficulty lies deeper. When we have made an effort and 
do not succeed, it must have been because the effort was a 
mistake or else because we did not go at it in the right way. 

If we who try to establish a new kind of a church do not 
succced, the trouble lies with ourselves and not with those 
who are still within the fold of the existing Church. It is 
because we have not tried it in the right way. There has 
been a lack either in ourselves or in our methods. 
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Now I am satisfied in my own mind that the existing 
Church is not satisfactory. It is clear to me that there 
could be something better. But it is perfectly plain to me 
that we could not establish something better along the lines 
which have been pursued heretofore. I am tired of the 
endless debating club in religion. 


It has been assumed so often that if people would only 
come together and argue themselves out on these subjects, 
they would settle their difficulties, agree on what is Truth, 
and then unite on a new basis of belief. But I venture to 
say that for every instance where a man has changed his 
ideas in religion through argument, there have been a hun- 
dred thousand instances of persons who have changed their 
views through the circumstances of their lives. Men are 
not argued intoa religious faith, The great mass of the 
people are not weighed down and overwhelmed with a de- 
sire to discover the truth. What they do really care for is 
some kind of a staff or a power to lean upon when they are 
in trouble. They want a new Source of Strength. 


The trouble now-a-days is not with the wrong beliefs, 
but with the lack of interest in religion. For my own part 
Iam convinced that our failure is largely due to the fact 
that we have not recognized this circumstance. We argue 
and argue, and yet we accomplish so little. It is because it 
is not a new set of beliefs which men are after or want. 
Men change their religion by gradually tiring of it, not by 
reasoning themselves out of it. What characterizes the 
present day is not the absence of belief, but the worship of 
material comfort—the desire to make the most of both 
worlds—to be the “rich man” in this life, and have the good 
fortune to be the “Lazarus” in the next. It baffles the 
clergy inside as well as outside of the Church. It is not so 
much that people have ceased to believe, as that they have 
ceased to feel in accordance with their beliefs. For this 
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reason we can argue them out of their ideas, and yet they 
can continue to be just the same persons as before. 

It is not new ideas in religion that are wanted, but some 
higher method to awaken a new interest in religion. When 
that method is found we shall have been able to establish a 
new kind of a Church. But so long as we merely offer new 
beliefs or new doctrines, we have the old kind of an institu- 
tion with new forms of language. The practical result is the 
same. The reason why Christianity does not retain its 
hold, is that people prefer to have right beliefs about Jesus, 
rather than to undertake to live like Jesus. The reason 
why we cannot establish a new kind of a Church is that the 
most of us care more to develop a new set of ideas and 
beliefs, than to find a new way of living a higher life. If 
Isaiah or Jesus had been like any of the clergy of our own 
day, who enjoy so much writing about the ideas of the Bible 
and speculating about the Trinity in their comfortable libra- 
ries, what would have come of Judaism, of Christianity ?) As 
Thomas A. Kempis well put it: “ Many are willing to follow 
Jesus to the breaking of the bread ; but very few, to drink- 
ing of the cup of his passion.” 

We who undertake to push out in a new direction in poli- 
tics or in religion are called the Radicals. It is not a name 
to be ashamed of. The greatest leaders have been men of 
that kind and endured the opprobrium of that name. We 
will accept it. Weare pushing out in a new direction. We 
cannot stay where we are. We must make the change. 
We accept that as the law of our being. Why, then, do we 
not succeed? ‘The real trouble is that we Radicals, as men, 
are no better than other people. Our lives are no different. 
St. Francis of Assissi, Isaiah and Buddha were better than 
other people. They could have said in all sincerity, each 
one of them: “Follow thou me. Live as I live. Be like 
me.” But is there one of the Radicals of our own day who 
would dare to say that? The reluctance on our part would 
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not be from any sense of irreverence. It would be because 
we knew in our hearts that we were not superior to others. 
When a man does say anything of that kind now-a-days, 
wise people smile; only weak persons accept the call and 
follow him. But the end is always the same: the new 
Church does not come. 

We cannot establish a new kind of a Church until we who 
try to do it or join heartily in the effort are better persons 
than those who are already in the existing Church. No 
truly great spiritual movement ever won its triumph by any 
other method. It is a higher form of life, a more perfect 
spirit, which draws other men and makes tham want to 
come and join your kind of a Church. What we have to do 
is not to give new ideas but zew motives. It is plain enough 
that the old motives are not accomplishing that purpose. 
Men are drifting away from religion far more than they are 
drifting away from the Church. What is given there some- 
how does not serve the purpose of calling forth enthusiasm 
for the higher life. 

We must come down to the first question: “Are we, as 
Radicals, better than other people? Have we something in 
our hearts zhey do not have, other than our different beliefs?” 
If we have not, then other men may come to agree with us 
as to our convictions, but there will be no enthusiasm to join 
and help us to establish a higher form of religious organiza- 
tion. 

We radicals are very strong in point of numbers. There are 
thousands of us in every large city; there are millions of us 
scattered over the world. We would like to unite and work 
together. We try it a little, and we fail. Why? Because 
our first aim usually is to come together and argue it out, 
write a new creed, get new beliefs or a new philosophy. 
And what is the result? We become aggressive like the 
very men we criticise. To push one’s ideas always comes 
very very near pushing one’s self. It takes a fine spirit and 
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a clear judgment for a man to make the distinction, so as to 
be humble and true at heart while seeking to establish his 
convictions. It is so saddening and depressing to the soul 
to see the new “isms” appearing every year. Men think 
they are sick and dying for the “love of truth,” when what 
really actuates them is the love of intellectual gymnastics 
and not love of truth at all. 

The problem is before us. We cannot get away from it. 
It hangs over us like a cloud. We realize the difficulty. We 
are Radicals. We know that the change must come. But 
can we discover and establish the new kind of motives? 
Can we find a method which shall make men unselfish and 
kind, which shall lead them to care for plain living and high 
thinking, which shall develop the spirit that is gentle and 
yet strong? Can we find or kindle it in the heart, the 
motive which shall stir to justice,so that people can feel 
that we Radicals are more fair, more true, more just than 
other men? 

The Church did have one power or motive by which they 
could to a degree keep down the self. When a man said 
he was doing something “for Christ’s sake,” he would never 
quite be in the same spirit as if he were doing it for his own 
sake. It might make him fanatical; it might lead him to 
wild mistakes. But the distinction was there. He was act- 
ing for the “love of Christ.” Now comes the issue: “How 
shall we find a motive which shall accomplish the same re- 
sult? It is true that Christianity was perhaps one-sided in 
its ethics. For the most part it tended to advocate the 
virtue of self-abnegation or humility. We Radicals are tak- 
ing the other standpoint: we are assuming the aggfessive 
attitude. Probably this is necessary. But the difficulty is 
before us: “How can we be aggressive; how can we push 
our convictions on others; how can we stand up for what we 
think is right and justice; how can we assert our ideals— 
and yet refrain from pushing or asserting ourselves? What 
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shall be the method of cultivating that old fashioned ‘virtue 
humility ? What motive can do it? We talk of the “love 
of Humanity.” It is a beautiful idea. But it is so easy at 
the same time to identify the good of humanity with the 
triumph of our own notions or convictions. I remember a 
friend once saying that he had observed, for example, that 
the persons who did work in the churches seemed often 
times to be rather common kind of people. We know what 
was meant. It ought to be exactly otherwise. Happily it 
is often otherwise. We would naturally expect that it 
would be the most refined, the most ideal persons, who did 
the work. But the result is otherwise because it is so very 
hard for a person to take an interest in a cause and work 
for it without more or less identifying one’s self with it, and 
then seeming to be, if not really being, a self-asserting per- 
son. And self-assertion is, and always will be, something 
common. But We must do the work. We must be ag- 
gressive. We cannot escape the tact of the tendency. The 
issue for us is to find a kind of motive that will purify, ele- 
vate, and refine the spirit, while we become strong and ag- 
gressive in the work we have to do. 

What is needed is not a new Martin Luther, not a new 
Calvin, but a new Thomas, a Kempis, with a new “Imita- 
tion of Christ.” That would give us the new kind of a 
Church. ; 

We look abroad at the work of our day, and at first it is 
discouraging. What we would suppose should be an in- 
spiring purpose, becomes frequently what is termed a “fad.” 
Often times the people who take apparently to the most se- 
rious things, are the very persons, as we know, who are su- 
perficial in nature and character and are given to taking up 
everything new. What a pathetic thing it is that religion 
above everything else should be a “fad.” And yet that is 
destined to be the result until we as Radicals change our 
method and our purpose. It makes one almost smile, for 
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example, to observe the enthusiastic expectations just now 
with reference to the coming Parliament of Religions. Many 
persons actually assume that when people gather that way 
and discuss together, from all over the world, that they will 
actually argue themselves into some new or higher kind of 
religion. The result may be to shake off prejudices a little; 
to weaken fanaticism; to broaden sympathies. But that 
does not mean the same thing as a possible coming new re- 
ligion. The man whoin some remote corner of the earth 
is trying to find a method or motive for purifying his heart 
and elevating his spirit, unsustained by the old belief, is do- 
ing more than a whole Parliament of Religions to establish 
a new kind of church. 

It is melancholy at first thought to see scheme after 

scheme suggested and tried—as has béen the case the last 
fifty years—and you come to naught. I would like to have 
one of these multitude of plans for a new Church and a new 
religion hold out for at least twenty-five years. But it seems 
so much like this whole game of “intellectual gymnastics.” 
They want something to play with in the mind rather than 
find a new power for altering their lives. We see it justthe 
same in the religion of the so-called “love of humanity.” 
What an amount there is now-a-days of tinkering at charity 
—making a fad of it—that comes only of the restless desire 
to be doing something! And so we observe a constant ef- 
fort to establish a new kind of a charity with a new kind of 
‘aname. When the novelty of it wears away it is difficult 
to get support for it. People prefer to work with a new in- 
stitution until that has lost its novelty. Then they like to 
change again. 

For my own part I see little to be hoped for, in our efforts 
as Radicals, to establish a new kind of Church, until people 
who are unlike ourselves and hold different views are struck 
with the circumstance that we are better off for the differ- 
ence. At times it almost makes one despair. It is plain 
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enough to me that we cannot stand on the old basis. But 
the time has come when we Radicals must realize that we 
have a heavy task before us. We do not need to argue 
men out of their present faith. That will take care of it- 
self. What we have to do is to find a new basis or motive 
that shall not under the guise of religion encourage the 
craving after novelty or some more subtle form of selfish- 
ness. I donot say for a moment that we should not make 
the effort or that we should not belong toa new kind of a 
Church because we are conscious that we are not better 
than other people. No; that would be all the more reason 
for our uniting ourselves in that way if order to make ourselves 
better off. But if at heart we do have the care to accom- 
plish such a result—if we would like to draw the Radicals 
together all over the world so that they should have a new 
spirit and develop new religious institutions, we must real- 
ize these facts and dangers. It is commonly said in busi- 
ness life that there is no hope for success if a man does not 
push himself and cover up his own weak points.". But when 
this idea is applied in religion it makes a parody of re- 
ligion. 

I do not believe for these reasons that it is possible 
rapidly to develop a new kind of Church. But it is a glori- 
ous effort for us who are willing to try it. We can only find 
a limited number who really will care for it and who will 
cling to it after the novelty has worn off. But the first es- 
sentials to success in any great work is that the persons who 
try it should realize their own weakness. The great differ- 
ence betweet this new method and the old is that we hit so 
close to men’s practical interests. By the old method it 
was easy for a man to have the strictest kind of a religious 
belief, but to conduct his business affairs just about like 
his neighbor’s, because his beliefs had reference for the 
most part to the other world—to the beyond. But when 
we realize that the new kind of a Church is to exact of 
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men that they shall make their lives square with their be- 
liefs, and that their religious beliefs have reference to this 
life on earth, it is a very different matter. We come di- 
rectly against men’s private or personal business interests. 
We ask that they care for justice and they may sometimes 
reply: “T care for my business.” If there are to be changes 
and reforms it must interfere with the practical interests of 
some persons. Men will have to give up methods which 
have been of immense importance in helping them to ac- 
cumulate their wealth. It would be utterly out of the ques- 
tion that we should expect at the start to be able to call 
forth a large number of pérsons who could make such sac- 
rifices, just for the sake of attaining a standard of life dif. 
ferent from that of average men and women. 

I write this, thinking all the while of the new effort made 
by the friends who have established this journal, “The Free 
Church’? They are making one more new experiment. 
Every time I hear of such an effort, I hope the true kind of 
a Church has come. And that will be my hope in this case 
also. But if that should be the case, to my mind it will be 
because they try this other method; that is, because they 
undertake to develop the motive which shall make men care 
for the plain living and the high thinking, which shall call 
forth’ gentleness and unselfishness, which shall, in a word, 
find a new motive for a better life. When they have done 
that they will have established not the First Free Church of 
Tacoma, but they will have laid the foundations of the Free 
Church of the civilized world. 

W. L. SHELDON. 
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THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF THE YOUNG. 


[Extract of a paper read before the Northwest Conference of Unitar- 
ian, Liberal Christian and Independent Churches, May 3, 1893. ] 


It may appear almost like temerity on my part to intrude 
on you at this conference such a well-worn subject as that 
of doctrinal education, a topic whereon abler and more 
experienced men than myself have so often expressed them- 
selves. But my apology is soon made. I believe it to be 
of such intrinsic, such vital importance that were it set down 
as a stock subject for discussion in every conference that 
meets, its demands on our consideration would not be over- 
stated. 

Let us look for a moment at our present position. The 
whole current of modern thought is in our direction, the 
codifying tendencies of scientific speculation seeking in 
simple unities the explanation of complex phenomena, the 
general elimination and discredit of the unrelated or mirac- 
ulous, the general recognition of the insufficiency of author- 
ity as a substitute for evidence. These tendencies which 
distinguish this epoch from all past time, and hold unchal- 
lenged sway in every department of thought outside the 
theological field, are permeating at an almost geometrical 
rate of progression the public mind, and by their influence 
bring thousands into our line of thought who never enter 
our churches, or ever consciously recognize their religious 
identity with our cause. Not only are we helped by the 
tendencies of the age, but equally by the mistakes of our 
opponents; the rigid conservatism of the Roman Catholic 
and the ultra evangelical denominations, tends equally with 
the narrow dogmatism of a section of the scientific and phil- 
osophical world to repel broad and balanced minds from 
positions that are untenable in the light of impartial judg- 
ment. It has always seemed to me that for those engaged 
in directing social or religious movements the study of his- 
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tory is one of the primary elements of success. It should 
be to the race what personal experience is to the individual, 
and if there be one lesson which its study inculcates more 
than another it is that principles without organization are 
ineffective. Compare the history of the Stoical school of 
philosophy with that of the Roman Catholic Church—the 
one based on reason, tolerance and a recognition of all that 
is best in man, the other on their negation—yet what is the 
position of these two movements today ; one buried under 
the oblivion of fourteen centuries, the other still a mighty 
power for some goo and much evil. The one was organiz- 
ed, the other was not; the one moved under the recognition 
of a divine obligation to extend what it deemed true, the 
other never recognized any such duty. Now I hold that if 
we believe our principles are true (and unless we do so with 
our whole heart and soul we have no right to express them) 
we have a duty, an obligation, put on us by God to make 
them verities in the lives of our fellows—a duty as pressing 
as ever was put on the Christian Church in the past. It is 
for us to organize, to determine where our methods are lack- 
ing, to war for the truth and make it victorious by every 
method that the experience of the past has taught to be a 
means to that end. Methods that have given durability to 
what we deem bad principles are likely to be still more 
effective when applied to what we are assured are the true 
foundations of social and ‘religious life. Among all the 
weapons that organization has found effective in giving per- 
manence to principles of belief the early and sound training 
of the young has been found the most valuable. Why is 
the Roman Catholic Church of today fighting with all its 
might the progress of secular education but in recognition 
of this principle as the primary factor of its continued exis- 
tence? And the smallest consideration will show that this 
in the very nature of things is a necessity. Do not let us 
delude ourselves with the notion that the process of reasoned 
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thought that has brought so many of us from other beliefs 
into this fold is to be the spring of action among the mass 
of our children. Our brothers and sisters have not done as 
we, neither will our children; they will act as the great mass 
of humanity, and do not as they ought but as they are 
taught—and whether “ought” and “taught” shall mean the 
same thing will be dependent in major degree on ws and 
not on them. I therefore open this subject with the inquiry 
who is to be resposible for the religious instruction of the 
young—the parents or the Chureh? There has been a 
strong feeling among many that this is essentially a matter 
for the former—and there may be those here present who 
are of that opinion—but it is a view that I cannot too 
strongly protest against. Firstly, because it is a function 
the great mass of the laity are incompent to perform. We 
never expect the average parent to be able to replace the 
schoolmaster, but the teaching of the elements of general 
education is a simple task compared with the instruction of 
youth in matters of theology or ethics. Take the average 
Unitarian; if reared in his church he probably occupies a 
different position to what his father did, and if he be a con- 
vert from another sect he has attained his present position 
by a process of shelling eff defunct dogmas, a negative pro- 
cess which unfits him as an instructor, for he is better able 
to teach his child what he does not believe than what he 
does; in nine cases out of ten, it is only the trained pas- 
tor posted in the affirmative side of his church who is in 
any way competent to instruct the young, or at least direct 
their instruction. Secondly, because the church has a duty 
in the person of its ministers to diffuse the truths of 
which they are the exponents—and this applies as much 
to the young as the old; nay more so, for they are unable 
to see it for themselves. If it be answered that the young 
have a right to determine the truth without bias, I would 
reply that they have also a right to be protected from 
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those who would not hesitate to teach them falsehood and 
the only protection we can give is to teach them what 
we believe to be true. I therefore contend that the 
clergyman as the representative of the community is under 
a religious obligation to most carefully watch over the 
nature of the instruction the children are receiving. He 
is not justified in delegating this to lay members and 
then imagining himself free from responsibility. The 
method of the Roman Catholic Church should set us an 
example in this matter with considerable profit. The 
secret of its stability lies in its control of the young. 

If it be granted that the Church in the person of its 
representative is to exercise this function, it will be neces- 
sary to determine what it should teach. My experience 
of Sunday school teaching in Great Britian has convinced 
me that the great defect of all religious instruction is the 
superficial way in which it attacks all the fundamental 
problems of theology. While expending considerable time 
on Biblical history and matters of secondary importance, 
it leaves untouched the very bases of spiritual life. Ask 
the ordinary scholar what are his reasons for believing in 
a personal God, why does he believe he has an immortal 
soul, why does he pray? and note the nature of the 
answers. Unless the conditions are very different here 
from what they are in the old country I greatly fear the 
basis of knowledge underlying such affirmations as you 
may receive will not carry the scholar far in the face of 
doubt. And if this is so, then I say we are in presence 
of one of the chief causes of our want of expansion. If 
this condition of things is to be changed we must recog- 
nize its existence and its origin. Its existence may be 
ascertained readily enough; its cause is to be sought in 
the failure to recognize the changed bases of religious 
belief. Liberalism has passed from a negative to a posi- 
tive creed. It stands at present for the asservation of the 
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sufficiency of existing evidence to substantiate the funda- 
mental data of all religious belief, of trust in God, trust in 
immortality, trust in the reality of spiritual communion, 
and by implication the insufficiency of.tradition to give an 
equally solid basis for these doctrines. Slowly but surely 
we have shifted the grounds of authority; at one time we 
justified our negations by the Bible; now the Bible itself 
is included in the scope of those negations and as a conse- 
quence its authority has lapsed. This, at any rate, is what 
logic demands, and owing to the fact that it has not been 
acknowledged and provided for arises much of the confusion 
and inefficiency of our teaching. It is useless to imagine 
that asservations like those of the existence of God or the 
immortality of the soul can be sustained on mere generali- 
ties. The fact that the mass of the world does not accept 
them, and that a large number of our children will continue 
to do so by the force of association, mimicry and habit is no 
excuse for leaving them on an insecure basis. Under the 
old Unitarian and orthodox dispensation an apparently solid 
if finally untenable ground was offered and persistently 
taught. It was asserted that God had made himself visible 
on earth, and the dead had returned to life, that these were 
facts of history as reliable as the Roman invasion of Eng- 
land, or the Punic War. That basis of positive belief we 
have weakened, and in the minds of many of us have 
destroyed, and now I maintain that it is a primary duty to 
formulate a new basis and teach it as assiduously as we for- 
merly taught the old. If we do not we are iconoclasts in 
fact, though not in profession, and history will not hold 
us justified when it recalls the agnosticism and doubt of 
the nineteenth century. You may search the whole course 
of history and you will not discover a religious system 
but what has considered the the inculcation of its princi- 
ples one of its primary duties. If such have existed, they 
have passed away; and in the very nature of things they 
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must have done so. If that is not your ideal you expose 
your young to the danger of absorbing false doctrines 
from other sources, or you manifest a want of confidence 
in the validity of your own beliefs, that is, and must be, 
fatal to success. The Unitarian banner bears as one of its 
devices, “ Truth before credulity,” and what we have to con- 
sider, is how many truths have received such general rec- 
ognition as to be available as a basis for juvenile teach- 
ing? Unless this can be determined and a decision come 
to, no real progress is possible. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of all the points wherein Unitar- 
ians are divided. But any one who examines the general 
currents of opinion prevalent in our churches will see that 
whatever the final agreements may be, the method of their 
attainment is divisible into two, if not conflicting, yet cer- 
tainly dissimilar. On the one side, we have the traditional 
school, grounding their belief’ on the historical evidence of 
past revelations, and in some manner or degree accepting 
the supernatural and miraculous as verities. Its adherents 
must of necessity take the Bible as their sheet-anchor, and 
justify their Unitarianism by their interpretation or misin- 
terpretation of its contents. Consequently their teaching 
of the young would naturally resolve itself into the study of 
that Book together with their own particular interpretation 
of its meaning. The Theistic or Advanced school, on the 
other hand, having found many of the orthodox beliefs 
justified by the context of the Christian and Jewish scrip- 
tures, and yet impossible of belief, have rightly rejected its 
authority and have reduced it to its proper place, namely, 
that of a collection of moral and historical writings, of purely 
human origin, which therefore in the very nature of things 
can have no greater authority jer se than other human 
writings. To Unitarians of this type the Bible is not avail- 
able as a text-book for general religious teaching or as an 
authority for their own ‘particular views, and when they 
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wish to justify their beliefs it is to the great universe of 
existing phenomena that they turn for proof, as does Dr. 
Martineau in his “Study of Religion.” And even orthodox 
writers of the traditional school, when hard pressed, are 
compelled to take the same ground, as for example, the Rev. 
Bromloe Maitland in his “ Theism and Agnosticism.” Now 
the point for which I would contend is this: that whatever 
be the reasons you present as the grounds of your belief to 
your fellow men, should also be the basis of the teaching 
you offer the young. 

There is nothing so mischievous as having one religion 

‘for yourselves and another for your children. The progress 
of unreasoning scepticism at the present day is almost en- 
tirely the result of teaching children on one basis and men 
on another. For every untruth that a man is compelled to 
unlearn, he will throw away half a dozen truths, that seem 
to resemble the discarded fable; and this is especially true 
of early manhood, when the intelligence is keen and the 
judgment weak. I hold that it is a positive sin to teach a 
child a doubtful statement in religion, or to allow it to im- 
bibe ideas in its study that afterwards may need explaining 
away. If you do, be sure that you are but paving the way 
to scepticism or superstition. There must be no esoteric 
meanings, no subsequent interpretations necessary, because 
the child is too young to understand, no wrapping up of 
heterodox thought in orthodox binding. 

Lastly, if we.are to teach the fundamentals of religion, 
they must be taught on such data as our opponents will rec- 
ognise as valid; and this of necessity excludes the exposi- 
tions based on-history or tradition. Those who wish, may 
believe as much as they like in miracles and supernatural 
revalations, but such data must not be made the basis of 


“teaching, firstly, because they are. not generally. accepted 


amongst ourselves; and secondly, because they are invariably 
repudiated by those who arraign religion at the bar of rea- 
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son, and whose criticisms must be answered. Two condi- 
tions therefore, must be fulfilled: (1) The data for religious 
teaching must be the same for children as for men, (2) These 
data must include bases that our scientific opponents can 
accept and must therefore go beyond the statements of tra- 
ditional religion. 

H.D’ARCY, POWER 


THE SPIRIT OF THEarpRERe CHURCH: 
A: 


By the spzrit of the Free church is meant the temper that 
pervades its methods, the sentiment that inspires its endeav- 
ors, the disposition of its thought, the attitude it assumes 
toward the religions of mankind and their respective sects, 
the atmosphere in which it moves and has its being. 


The most conspicuous feature of modern Protestantism is 
its instability, its unrest, its intense ferment, due directly to 
a deepening consciousness and appreciation of the new 
truths of the new day. Turn to whatever denomination we 
will we discover within its borders an unmistakable restless- 
ness, a yearning to escape the limitations of sectarian dog- 
matism and thus to get abreast of the times. On all sides 
the ears of men are quickened to catch the new evangels of 
truth which the research and scholarship of this century 
have disclosed. Ours is an age of renaissance; iconoclasm 
has well:nigh completed its gigantic task and the work of 
rearing a positive, vital and enduring faith is at hand. The 
angel Progress has revisited the religious realm and already 
rolled away the stone from the sepulchre of effete and anti- 
quated beliefs. Go into any of the churches of Christendom 
today and upon its pavement you will find the footprints of 
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that angel, proving that everywhere men are seeking to con- 
spire with the new works of new days. Everywhere 
“There is a sign, there is a token, 
That the marble sleep is broken 
And a change has passed o’er things.” 

In the light of these signs and tokens it should be impossi- 
ble for those who stand inside the pale of the Christian sects 
to speak slightingly or disparagingly of any denomination 
however bigoted and superstitious its devotees may seem to 
be. While we of the Free church are confronted by these 
inspiring indications of movement toward true freedom and 
fraternity in religion, we have good cause to rejoice and 
should never suffer ourselves to speak contemptuously or 
maliciously of any sect no matter how repulsive its creed may 
be. Today it is just as difficult to define a Baptist, a Pres- 
byterian, a Congregationalist, an Episcopalian, as it is to 
define a Unitarian, and while this glorious difficulty besets 
us we should beware of all ungenerous, unkind, immature 
criticism of those who are steadily feeling their way to the 
level of freedom and fellowship whereon we stand. All 
error in this'world is kept alive only by the fragment of 
truth which it enshrines. It therefore behooves us to be 
magnanimous enough to see that there is some truth to be 
found in the creeds of all sects, to search for that life-giving 
truth and the more unpromising its appearance the more 
diligent our search for it. Most of us are of the opinion 
that all the Evangelical Christian sects are founded upon a 
palpable superstition, the fall of man—yet each of these 
sects continues to thrive because of some truth which it 
reveals, while the superstitions lie concealed. Were the 
Presbyterian preachers of the day to expound the doctrines 
of the Westminster Confession or Episcopalian priests to 
preach upon the Thirty-nine Articles, their congregations 
would soon be diminished and their churches closed. Par- 
ticular dogmas make the Christian churches nominally what 
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they are, but the fading glory which they enjoy is due solely 
to the fact that their respective superstitions are kept in the | 
background, while whatever truths inhere in their creeds are 

brought boldly to the front. To discover these truths, to de- 
termine what needs they satisfy, what sentiments they touch, 
what wants they meet, is the inevitable duty of every genuinely 
magnanimous soul. We all have something to learn until 
we have traced the beliefs we disown to their source and 
discovered what good and useful thing it is which they en- 
shrine ; until we become aware of our own finitude and of 
the immense firmament of Truth in which we float, ever on 
the alert to note each new star which the guiding heavens 
may reveal. Instead, then, of sapping our strength in 
supercilious criticism and cynical comment, in place of ridi- 
culing errors and making sport of superstitions, we have a 
prime and sacred duty to detect the truth in creeds or doc- 
trines we disown and thus do them the justice they deserve 
and demand. Here then, on the one hand are these pro- 
eressive tendencies manifested throughout all the Christian 
sects and on the other hand is this simple duty devolving 
upon all who see and rejoice in these tendencies. In the 
recognition of this trend and this duty we are brought face 
to face with the most important aspect of the spzr’t of the 
Free Church, viz: the attétude it assumes towards the sects 
of Christianity, an attitude which is the polar opposite of 
persecution, deeper than forbearance, nobler than charity, 
broader than tolerance, the equivalent of a whole:souled 
magnanimity and appreciation; a spirit which in all its full- 
ness civilization has been seeking through the ages to attain; 
but only now, at the close of the nineteenth century, are the 
conditions ripe for its realization: To describe this spirit in 
its completeness by a single word or phrase is impossible. 
Our language affords us no’ term sufficiently inclusive to 
comprise the elements of which it is composed. The dic: 
tionary offers no all-inclusive word that embraces catholicity, 
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eclecti-ism, appreciation, fraternity, fearlessness; and these 
together constitute the spirit of the Free Church. Let us 
examine these constitutent parts in turn, so that the full 
signifigicance of the whole may be grasped. 

i. Catholicity above all things characterizes the Free 
Church. Whatever bears the stamp of narrowness or big- 
otry, however glossed it may appear, is antagonistic to genu- 
ine, pure catholicity. Possessed by this spirit, the Free 
Church declares that truth is to be found radiating from the 
pages not of one Bible only but of all, issuing from the 
fervent lips of all Prophets and legible in Nature’s ancient 
and modern scrolls. It maintains that Revelation, in the 
popular theolegical sense which limits its signifigance to the 
contents of the Jewish and Christian scriptures, is presump- 
tuous and unwarranted. It holds that there exist no sacred 
books which contain the who/e of divine truth, that there 
never were, never can be infallible prophets proclaiming a 
gospel completely and eternally true; that human inrfalli- 
bility is an impossibility in the nature of things and by 
whomsoever claimed can win neither our confidence nor 
support. 

Dry dogmatism, jealous exclusiveness, negative criticism 
can have no place in the aims and methods of the Free 
Church. The dogmatic it abhors, exclusive pride is the 
very antipode of its desire; when it destroys it does so only 
that it may build, iconoclasm being the necessary antecedent, 
the means to this end. 

To every sage it pays due homage, be it Buddha, Zoroaster 
Confucius or Jesus; taking heed to discriminate among 
them, to estimate aright their respective contributions to the 
store of moral and spiritual life which forms man’s heritage 
from the past. Whatever gospel they may have to teach is 
respectfully, candidly examined ; never ignominously dis- 
carded as “the work of false prophets and pagans.” Upon 
no one does the Free Church impose any dogma or creed 
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To no sect does it say “here is a series of beliefs which must 
be accepted if our fellowship is to be enjoyed;” on the contrary 
it asks with sincerity and courtesy, “what have you to con- 
tribute to the fund of moral and religious truth?” Instead of 
regarding the various phases of Christian faith as mutually 
exclusive and antagonistic, it treats them all as parts of a 
great whole, separate colors of the prism, Christianity. The 
world’s great religions and their sects are all, in the estima- 
tion of the Free Church, like the stops and pedals of a vast 
organ, each lending its particular melody to create the grand 
harmony of human aspiration and hope. Some, it perceives, 
emphasize the essentially useful, others the ornamental 
notes, while none of itself yields the full-proportioned music 
but the moral and religious sentiments of all blending into 
one produce the great symphony of reverence for the 


Good, the Beautiful, the True. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


(Zo be continued.) 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGION. 


On Monday, September rth, the world’s first Parliament 
of Religions was convened in Chicago. The sessions of 
this mammoth convention lasted seventeen days and were 
attended by representatives of the most dissimilar religions 
and exponents of the most divergent creeds. This assemb- 
ling of devotees of the various extant faiths of mankind for 
the full, fair, unhampered expression of their respective be- 
liefs must be regarded as one of the noblest evidences of 
moral progress in the history of civilization. Many causes 
have conspired to make this Parliament a possibility and an 
achievement. Of these the most noteworthy is the modern 
science of comparative religion, created by the discovery of 
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the Rig-Veda when the British first took possession of 
India. This science afforded incontestable proofs of the 
kinship of different languages and races, of the relationship 
existing between the religious beliefs and traditions of the 
most dissimilar peoples; it proved that the ideas of God, im- 
mortality and duty are the common property of a@// faiths; 
that the ten commandments and the golden rule are as. na- 
tive to Persia, Egypt, China, Arabia, India. and Turkey: 
as to Sinai and Judea. It has given the death-blow to the 
invidious distinction which calls the Christian Bible a “sacred” 
book and the Bibles of other religions “secular.” Above 
all it has absolutely destroyed the claim that Christianity is 
the only true religion and that all other faiths are false, 
proving that all religions, be they great or small, true or 
false, superstitious or rational, shallow or profound, are the 
direct, natural product of the natural reverence and _ aspira- 
tion of man The World’s Parliament of Religions has been 
a practical demonstration of the validity of these conclusions , 
the Archbishop of Canterbury notwithstanding. It did not 
formally assume that Christianity was the only true reli- 
gion. On the contrary the very theory on which the Parlia- 
ment was based is that Christianity must prove its superior- 
ity by a fair comparison of its principles and dogmas with 
those of the other ethnic religions. 

Concerning the practical results to be reaped from the 
candid examination of these various faiths a great variety 
of opinion exists. It has been thought by some that it would 
culminate in the formation of a new universal religion with 
a simple theistic creed for a basis. Others, less daring in 
the exercise of their prophetic powers, believed that no im- 
mediate practical benefits would be gained from the general 
interchange of religious ideas. Bigotry perhaps would: be 
diminished, fanaticism toned down, sympathies strengthened, 
catholicity kindled, tolerance displayed and a general diffu- 
sion of the spirit of appreciation and brotherly love ensue, 
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Others again, with somewhat pessimistic though not ill- 
grounded forebodings, have assumed that the direct issue of 
the Convention would be an intensifying of sectarian pride 
and self-satisfaction on the part of each religion and its sev- 
eral sects. A bold curiosity would prevail among Christians 
to see and hear the exponents of the other ethnic faiths, 
while within the pale of Christianity itself representatives of 
each of its fifty or more sects would expound their own pet 
dogmas to audiences already holding them and all yo away 
prouder than ever of the exceptional stability and beauty of 
the beliefs contained in their arc of the Christian circle. 
Now that the famous Parliament has become a memory, 
what shall we say of these prophecies? That any attempt 
at the formation of a universal religion will be made in the 
very near future is altogether unlikely. The “fullness of 
time” for the fulfillment of so extraordinary a proposition 
has not yet arrived though the dawn reddens with the prom- 
ise of its coming. No, the main practical benefits of the 
seventeen days’ discussion are inward not outward, spiritual 
not material in form and in content. Prejudices will have 
been softened, unjustifiable pride uprooted, the sway of big- 
otry diminished, the conceit of ignorant, over-zealous Christ- 
ians laid low, sympathies fostered, essentials of belief em- 
phasized and the theological horizon of every species of or- 
thodoxy widened as never before. To how great an extent 
these ends will be attained can only be conjectured. Un- 
doubtedly many will return to their homes with a fresh sec- 
tarian enthusiasm, believing that the content of the various 
essays has simply enhanced the strength and beauty of the 
special views they uphold. ’Twas only natural that Evangel- 
ical Congresses should be attended chiefly by orthodox folk 
and that mostly Unitarians should flock to hear the chosen 
adherents of their faith set forth the claims of Unitarianism. 
“Christian Unity” is still in the far distance, to be real- 
ized perhaps when the second World’s Parliament will be 
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convened, while “//wman Unity” (which is broader than 
“Christian”) floats in the far horizon as a splendid dream of 
the reformer’s imagination, some day to come down and be 
transformed into a living reality among the children of men. 


UNITARIANISM NEITHER CHRISTIAN NOR INDEPENDENT. 


The Pacific Unitarian, in its report of the Northwestern 
Conference held at Seattle May 3-5, makes the following 
startling statement at the close of a brief comment upon the 
Constitutional Amendments adopted by the Conference: 
“As it now stands the name (Unitarian, Liberal-Christian 
and Independent) would seem to imply that the Unitarian 
Church in spite ofall its history and claims is neither Christ- 
ian nor Independent.” 

This is perfectly true—Unitarianism is neither Christian 
nor free. It owns a divided allegiance to both authority 
and freedom: Being neither wholly Christian nor wholly 
free it is partly both, striving to serve two masters; at 
one time shouting “freedom,” at another “pure Christian- 
ity!” This double allegiance on the part of Unitarianism 
prompted the establishment of that unsectarian organi- 
zation, the Free Church of Tacoma; pledging itself not to 
Christianity, not to Transcendentalism, not to any Authority, 
but to Freedom and thereby differentiating itself from 
Unitarianism which stands committed, by its Christian 
Confession to the principle of authority and by the manifes- 
tos of local churches to the principle of freedom. The most 
conspicuous illustration, in recent times, of this divided alle- 
giance appears on the one hand in the “Resolution” recently 
adopted by a group of Western churches, to “use the word 
Unitarian in, 20 narrower sense than as representing part 
of a world-wide movement,” etc., and on the other hand in 
the declaration graven upon the walls of the denominational 
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building in Boston to the effect that Unitarianism stan s fer 
the ‘diffusion of pure Christianity.” Hence the pathetic 
pulpit apologies from many Unitarian divines for their 
retention of the Unitarian name; the conflicting definitions 
affixed to the terms Christian and Unitarian, and a general 
exultation in the freedom which ministers and their congrega- 
tions enjoy. Yet all the while there stands the authoritative 
meaning of the word Unitarian, established twenty-eight 
years ago when its die was cast in the Chrést‘an mould, com- 
mitted definitely to the principle of authority as implied by 
“discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

To become free, Unitarianism must surrender its name 
or so revise its present National Conference Constitution 
that the denomination shall not stand committed, as it does 
now, to the Christian Confession. Again and again in the 
course of the past decade we have looked with hope for the 
achievement of this reform, but procrastination is the inalien- 
able characteristic of denominationalism wherever found. 
The Unitarian body is dound by the Christian confession 
and were it only thoroughly consistent by holding unwaver- 
ingly and exclusively to this standard, it would command 
universal respect. But it couples with its Christian Con- 
fession loud professions of loyalty to freedom, the antithesis 
of authority, of Christianity. It “blows hot and cold with one 
breath,” vainly striving to reconcile these antagonistic prin- 
ciples. And this compromising tendency, it is, that offends 
the moral sense of intellectual integrity. Whosoever be. 
lieves in freedom more than in Christian denominationalism, 
even of the broadest type; if he would be consistent and 
earnest, must stand aloof from Unitarianism. 


CHRISTIAN BIGOTRY. 


It was a sorrowful surprise not only to the unchurched 
but also to the devotees of organized Christianity when the 
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Archbishop of Canterbury uttered his pretest against the 
Church of England being represented at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions. The objection urged by this Christian 
divine was that too much would be conceded to the other 
religions if “the one and only true church” should send del- 
egates to hear the creeds and confessions of foreign faiths. 
As a Christian, as a disciple of ‘the only revealed religion” 
and member of “the only true church,” the Archbishop deem- 
ed it inconsistent to sanction the representation of that 
church at the Great Convention. Fifteen years ago this 
Christian clergyman would have found many sympathizers 
with the view he holds, but today his supporters are few and 
far between. Such bigotry has happily become qbsolete, 
through the creation of the science of comparative religions, 
of which the Archbishop evidently has little knowledge, or, 
if much, his study of that science has been decidedly biased. 
For it has long since given the death-blow to the traditional 
division which made Christianity the only true religion and 
which labeled all the rest “equally false.” It has likewise 
proved that all the world’s religions are members of one fam- 
ily, that all of them, whether true or false, superstitious or 
rational, are the direct natural expression of human _ rever- 
ence and aspiration. To assert that Christianity alone 
contains truth is an evidence of both bigotry and ignorance. 


IS “UNITY” A UNITARIAN WEEKLY 


In a recent number of Uvzty we are reprimanded for the 
“persistency that apparently will not be corrected” with 
which we continue to speak of that periodical as a “Umztarizan 
publication. We have always regarded Unzty as the organ 
of progressive Unitarianism and we so regard it still. Not 
that the Western Unitarian Conference or any other pro- 
gressive Unitarian bodies have entered into formal negotia- 
ions with Unzty for the expression of their principles and 
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views, but simply, that Unity exists as the generally 
acknowledged vehicle for the circulation of advanced and 
ultra-Unitarian ideas. Articles and communications which 
the Unitarian or the Christian Register or the Pacific Unt- 
tarian would refuse, Uzzty, we believe, would unhesitatingly 
publish, because of its avowed sympathy with the principle 
of unconditional freedom, allegiance to which constitutes the 
distinct aim though not the actual attainment of progressive 
Unitarianism. But in the number that lies before us we 
have the first distinct, unqualified declaration that Umzty is 
aot a Unitarian journal. We are glad to be apprised of this 
and congratulate Unzty upon its frank uncompromising 
denial of organic connection with Unitarianism. But to 
make valid this assertion Unzty must furnish stronger 
grounds than those it sets forth. For the same arguments 
might be employed by the Christian Register to prove that 
z¢ isnot a Unitarian weekly since it has “never been connected 
in any organic way with any denomination.” It too “has 
upon its staff representatives of progressive thought who 
work with various denominations.” Not only are these rea- 
sons insufficient to establish Uzty’s claim, but what is more, 
this weekly appears in the Unitarian Year-book as one of 
the five principal Unitarian periodicals. It is also found 
listed in the “Church Annuals” of many Unitarian societies 
as a Unitarian publication. To make good, therefore, the 
present protest against its being called a Unitarian journal, 
Unity should request the Secretary of the American Unitar- 
ian Association to withdraw its name from the list of denom- 
inational publications in the Year-book as well as from 
those church annuals in which its name appears as a dis- 
tinctly Unitarian publication. Nay more, Unity might take 
one step further It might suggest (seeing that there are 
other journals undenominational in principle yet in sympa- 
thy with progressive Unitarianism) that a special list of 
Independent periodicals be published (in a separate cate- 
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gory) in the Unitarian Year-book and that Uwzty’s name be 
recorded therein. Consistency and honesty, however, 
demand that Unzty’s name be removed from its present 
place in the Year-book of the denomination and the Unitar- 
ian “annuals” wherein it now appears, else we shall be justi- 
fied in “ pinning on the label” as heretofore. 


RIPPLES, 

A Unitarian layman residing in New Bedford writes : 

“J received your first number of the FREE CHURCH REC- 
ORD and found in it very much to agree with and glad too 
to have it said. Most of us are overburdened with papers 
and reading matter, but I cannot resist the RECORD and 
enclose the subscription. I glory in ‘Unitarian’ but have 
strong doubts about the wisdom of retaining the name.” 


A Unitarian minister, until lately in Delaware, sends the 
editor-in-chief the following: 

“T wish to congratulate you on the new departure of the 
Tacoma society. I have read with great interest your artt- 
cle, as well as the others, in the FREE CHURCH RECORD. 
I shall send you shortly my subscription, as well as, perhaps, 
some others. My hearty sympathy goes with your move- 
ment. It seems to me to meet the need of those who are 
chafed by the limitations of Unitarianism. Practically, I 
have been conducting my work on a Free Church basis. 
But of course I cannot rid myself of the sectarian connec- 
tion attaching to the name Unitarian. In common thought 
it is supposed to stand for certain things, and these implica- 
tions are not easily disposed of. Especially hard is it when 
the society has attained some age, as has this. For these 
reasons I am constantly looking westward,” 
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A correspondent writing to Unzty from Forest City, Ta. 
says: 

“While Iam heartily in sympathy with the principles 
inculcated by the Unitarian church, the idea of excluding 
all old names in the organization of a church has been a 
problem on which I have studied and been anxious to get 
some light, and I am very glad to get the pros and cons 
through Unity. I have been almost convinced for some 
time that the course of the Tacoma church is the right one, 
and the more I study and think about it the more I think 
so. I have concluded that this is the only way to perfect 
and bring about a united brotherhood, for the only thing 
that separates many liberal churches is the name, and you 
can never expect other churches to drop their name and 
take that of Unitarian. For instance, the Universalist 
church would no more drop its name and take that of the 
Unitarian than the Unitarian would drop its name and take 
the Universalist name, but it is possible that both might 
drop their name and unite under, a new name, and I am 
fully persuaded that this is the only way that unity (which 
we all so much desire) can ever be brought about. It is not 
necessary because a name is dropped to abandon any of the 
principles inculcated under that name. Let us take a new 
name, so there cannot be trailing to it any of the miscon- 
ceptions of the past, and the only thing they can know 
about the new church will be by investigation. I feel con- 
fident that many western churches would follow the example 
of the Tacoma church, but that their existence as a church 
depends on the help of the A. U. A., which would of course 
be cut off. Should All Souls Church of Chicago make a 
move of this kind there will be many more to follow, and 
may God hasten the day when not even a name can be an 
obstacle to seekers after righteousness.” 


Le 
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CHURCH NOTES. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE TACOMA FREE CHURCH. 


The follo-ving resolutions were drawn up by the Trustees 
of the First Free Church of Tacoma, Jiine 23rd, 3m order 
that the pesition of the Society might be clearly understood 
as representing a strictly unsectarian body and hence requir- 
ing the withdrawal of its name from the denominational 
year book of “ Unitarian and other Christian churches,” this 
very title proving that however much Unitarianism may 
boast of its freedom it still stands unreclaimed from sect- 
arian, denominational alllegiance, for it isa Christian sect and 
therefore is-not, cannot be, free. 


Whereas the First Unitarian Society of Tacoma, Wash., did on 
the twenty-seventh day of November, 1892, decide to call itself the 
First Free Church of Tacoma, thereby indicating its departure from 
Christian denominatioualism to an unsectarian position, with wacon- 
ditional freedom of thought for a basis,— 

Resolved, that we regard this action as forbidding our identifica- 
tion with any distinctively Christian churches, and hence necessitat- 
ing the withdrawal of our allegiance to the Unitarian denomination, 
committed as it is by its name and constitution to a Christian 
denominational position. é 

Resolved, that the Secretary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion be requested to omit the name of this society and its minister 
from the regular list of Unitarian churches and ministers in all future 
issues of the denominational Year Book. 

Resolved, that, inasmuch as we recognize with gratitude our 
indebtedness to Unitarianism, and that inasmuch as it stands pledged 
in part to the cause of freedom in religion, the Secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association be requested to publish in the Year 
Book a list of Independent churches 7 a separate category, and that 
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the name of the First Free Church of Tacoma and of its minister be 


recorded therein. } 
Water J. THomMPSON (Chairman), 


Vircinta W. Mason, 

SAMUEL COLLYER, 

R. J. Davis, 

Rowen, 

Mrs. F. A. McKay, 

S. T. ARMSTRONG, 

J. L. Dr Voin, 

Emmet N. ParKEr, 

ALFRED W. Martin (A/inister). 
Trustees First Free Church of Tacoma, Wash. 


In criticism of these resolutions the Christian Register 
published the following editorial comment in its issue of 
August 3rd : 

The American Unitarian Association publishes in its Year Book 
a list of Unitarian Congregational churches. The word “Unitarian” 
as applied to these churches, signifies that they are in fellowship and 
co-operation with conferences and other general organizations which 
bear that name. The word ‘“Conyregational” signifies that each of 
these churches is entirely self-governed,—that it is not subject to 
any denominational control whatever, but remains perfectly free to 
define its doctrines and regulate its worship in its own way. Of 
course, no one can be free in the sense of being above criticism. 
A church which in any fashion renders itself obnoxious to its sister 
churches is very certain to be told of that fact, and nothing short of 
an ecclesiastical despotism of the most pronounced kind can 
insure it against that experience; but every Unitarian church is 
as completely independent of denominational regulation or control 
as it can possibly be made. ‘The larger organizations with which it 
is connected have no disposition to meddle with its customs or be- 
liefs, and no power to make such meddling effective if they were 
disposed to it. 

The facts in the case being as above stated, it is a somewhat re- 
freshing proposition that the Association shall publish two lists, one 
of Unitarian churches and the other of Free churches. The plain 
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implication of such a distinction would be that all churches included 
in the first list were not free, but were still subjected to some kind 
of slavery. "othe authors of this proposal seriously suppose that 
the great majority of churches with which their own has been asso- 
ciated since its establishmeut a few years since will stultify them-. 
selves by consenting to such a distinction? Many of these churches 
have fought the battle of freedom when it really cost somethIng. If 
they are now enslaved, they do not know it; and if any other 
church has a larger amount of freedom than they possess, they have 
yet to learn in what it consists. On the whole, the motion to divide 
into “bond and free” does not seem one that is likely to pass. 


A rejoinder in the form of a letter headed “Unitarianism 
versus Freedom” was promptly sent to the editor of the 
Christian Regzster with a request that it be published in the 
“Pro and Con” column of his paper. Thus far no word 
has been received from the editor accounting for the non- 
appearance of this reply. We shall continue to expect its 
publication and to believe that it has been crowded out by 
other and more pressing material rather than that the editor 
purposely discarded it because it contains a few facts un- 
welcome to Unitarians of the strictly denominational type. 
In our December issue we hope to reprint this letter con- 
cerning “Unitarianism versus Freedom.” 

The Unitarian in its September issue reprints the Resolu- 
tions, adding, by way of comment: 

“With reference to the above we would say: The name ‘Free 
Church’ seems to us an excellent one; and, if any society likes it 
better than the name ‘Unitarian,’ of course it is its privilege to 
adopt it. In fact, our Unitarian fellowship contains churches of a 
very large number of names, as Independent, Free Christian, Free 
Congregational, Unity, Church of Our Father, People’s, All Souls’, 
First Parish, First Congregational, Liberal Society, First Religious 
Society, Church of Good Will to Men, People’s Independent, etc. 
We should suppose that the name ‘First Free Church of Tacoma’ 


would feel at home in such a list. 
“We wish to protest against the implication contained in the 
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above resolutions, that our churches are not all absolutely free and 
absolutely independent. Such freedom and independency is a first 
principle with all Unitarian societies. We cannot better. express 
our thoughts concerning the resolutions than by quoting the edito- 
rial paragraphs from the Christian Register for August 3.” (Re- 
printed above.) ; 


The Unitarian, like the Christian Register, evidently 
doss not understand the meaning of the word “free” as ap- 
plied to the Tacoma church. To be sure a Unitarian 
Church may call itself by any name it chooses, but to desig- 
nate itself a Free Church and yet remain identified with the 
Unitarian body is simple inconsistency. A free church is 
an unsectarian church—pledged to the principle of wzcon- 
ditional freedom. A Unitarian Church is a Christian 
Church and therefore pledged only zn part to the principle 
of freedom. For being a Christian Church it stands there- 
by committed to the principle of authoriry which lies at the 
root of Christianity and of every other one of the ethnic re- 
ligions. The Free Church is unsectarian because it is not aseg- 
ment of Christianity or of any other one of the world’s great re- 
ligions. The Uzztarzan Church on the other hand is sectarian 
because it represents a segment of Christianity however much 
freedom it may hold therewith. The terms “free” and 
“Unitarian” are therefore mutually exclusive. Only by 
violating the demands of logical consistency can Unitarian 
churches claim to be free, for as has been so often said zo 
church ws free that sails under the Christian flag! It is 
doubtless true that individual Unitarian Churches enjoy all 
the freedom they desire, but an organization pledging itself 
to unconditional freedom cannot be also a Christian body. 
Unitarianism being pledged in part to Christianity and in part 
to freedom occupies an inherently inconsistent position, when 
it seeks to be known as “absolutely free.” It is simple sophistry 
to evade this fundamental distinction when once it has been 
perceived. 
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The Pacific Unitarian sustains a significant silence, pub- 
lishing neither the resolutions nor any comment upon them, 
though the article by Rev. L. Sprague in the September 
number shows signs of a decided trend in the direction of 
the principles involved in the Tacoma resolutions. 


Over against these denominational journals, though usually 
catalogued with all of them, stands Unzty—a quasi-Unitarian 
weekly, boldly reprimanding the Christian Register for its 
attempts to dispose of the “resolutions” with “a sneer or with 
a joke.” In its issue of August 17th Umzty says: . 


Our friend, the Christian Register, comes up with its customar 
smile over the suggestion of the Free Church of Tacoma that the 
American Unitarian Association should print in its next Annual a 
list of churches not Unitarian, but which, on account of their free 
and independent spirit hold so much in common with Unitarians 
that such a list would be both a convenience and a more truthful 
exhibit of the Liberal forces that are making for the religion of 
character and of reason. 

This suggestion the Regéster calls a “somewhat refreshing propos- 
tion, ” and it thinks that “the plain implication of such a distinction 
would be that all churches included in the first list were not free 
but were still subjected to some kind of slavery.” This question— 
no more than others that have disturbed Unitarian legislators—can- 
not be disposed of with a sneer or with a joke. It is getting harder 
to persuade anybody that the word “Unitarian” can be made 
synonymous with a// the liberal organized forces in religion, that 
might and should, and to a certain extent do, work together; or 
that the word “ Unitarian” is coextensive with the fellowship which 
the Unitarian himself, nursed in the spirit of Channing, fired by the 
warmth of Parker, and lured by the high dreams of Emerson, must 
ever seek. We do not call it slavery, but the word “Unitarian” as 
used in the A. U. A. Year book does divd, in a certain sense, the 
churches named in its list to the traditions, be they glorious or 
otherwise, to the activities, be they noble or otherwise, represented 
by the Unitarian organizations of America. Our neighbor, on this 
as on other occasions, seems to ignore the fact that among these 
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traditions are the records and proceedings of Unitarian organizations, 
not churches,—the A. U. A., the N. U.C., and other conferences, 
—as well as the individual churches. 

Another fact is equally obvious, that there are now men and 
churches that find themselves in closest sympathy and practical 
fellowship with much, aye, most of Unitarian men and organizations, 
but from historical or logical reasons find themselves outside the 
Unitarian traditions, particularly those of the national organizations 
named. ‘These men and societies are outside from various reasons. 
Some because of excluding words and phrases in the constitution of 
these national and other organizations; some because as a matter of 
fact too many Unitarian churches, in contradiction of their claim 
and name, are churches of the classes rather than of the masses. 
‘Free churches,” ‘“‘ Independent churches,” “‘ People’s churches,” do 
exist under various names. Whether the A. U. A. recognizes them 
as essential co-workers or not is a matter of little import. Perhaps 
the time:may come when the question will be whether these liberal 
churches will include as one group of their constituency the techni- 
cally called and formally organized Unitarian churches and confer- 
ences. In Illinois alone there are at least seven such ‘Independent 
societies” which are not Unitarian in name or tradition, but which 
are in spirit and method,-to say the least, as free, as devout and as 
liberal as the same number of Unitarian societies found anywhere. 
It matters not where their names are published, or whether published 
at all, the hopeful thing is that there is in our midst a groping for a 
fellowship that will not be rimmed even by the gilt-edged ribbon of 
Unitarianzs7, The question now remains whether Unitarians will 
be equal to their opportunities. Are they to rejoice in what they 
have helped bring about, or will they continue to hold back and 
hold off, refuse to acknowledge the mistakes of the past, and under- 
take to ignore, instead of removing or correcting, their limiting tra- 
ditions? Is Unitarianism going to strangle the spirit with the letter 
and cling to the name to the sacrifice of the thing? 
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A CONDITION. OF PROGRESS. 


Reading lately the Christian Register I learned, to my 
great delight, that one could have all the freedom one 
wanted—all he could wish—within the American Unitar- 
ian Association. It may be so. It undoubtedly zs so in 
the estimation of the writer. But, is this mental liberty 
general or permanent? Is it established as a principle? 
This may be doubted. I went last anniversary week to 
a meeting of Unitarian ministers, wherein it would not be 
suspected that such a question had ever been raised. 
The opinions expressed were those of fifty years ago. 
Not a voice was raised for advance. A few men illustrate 
the boasted freedom, and they live in large cities, besides 
having earned it by faithful service in its cause, as well 
as by constant pressure. This alone preserves what has 
been won. Unitarianism itself was originally a protest 
and was saved from a relapse into Orthodoxy by a timely 
though painful departure. Many deplore the separation 
but it was necessary to progress. As zt was, a Theodore 
Parker was called for, and there was a controversy. 
Some of us remember it well and recall what followed. 

There were scholars in the time of Luther who thought 
his reformation quite needless. It was their belief that 
his principles were all contained in the old church. 
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Certainly they were; but so covered up by ceremonies, 
usages, superstitious observances, that they were lost 
sight of, forgotten, denied, and might have perished if the 
great leader had not been shocked into rescuing them. 
He could not trust to unaided progress. He did not. 
purpose a new departure, but he made one. Motion 
would have stopped if there had been no violent wrench. 
If the church could have retained Luther, assuming his 
main principles, it might have preserved its unity and 
enlarged its influence, as it is trying to do by keeping 
within its enclosure the explosive Dr. McGlynn. But it 
was too late. Corruption had sunk in. Detachment, dis- 
integration became inevitable. Besides, Luther was a 
German, belonging to a.race of which there was heredi- 
tary jealousy. But Savonarola was Italian and Catholic 
to the end; yet he was put out ofthe way. It may be said 
that political animosities were active in his case. Yet he 
had precursors who were not compromised with either 
politics or heresy, and they were put down. It was 
already too late for the ancient system to move on. 

It seems as if departure was necessary to advance; as 
if fractures was a part of wholeness. There must be 
“spurts,” otherwise there can be no speed. Tt is so con- 
venient to stand still, to accept the wonted usages, to do 
as others do, to take the future for granted, to rest on 
one’s oars trusting the onward flow of the stream! The 
water may move, but not fast enough for the needs of the 
boat; and it would not move at all if no declivity were 
made. The very movement would cease. There is a 
tendency on the part of every sect to sink into apathy, to 
go backward. Mere inertia is a force. The old saying 
that incessant vigilance is the price of liberty is especially 
true in religion, and coming time will bless those who 
opened new paths to exploring feet. Happy are they 
who find room enough within the denomination, but in 
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order that these may enjoy their liberty, some must still 
renew the old conflict and must “endure hardship” in the 
shape of solitude and sacrifice. Theodore Parker, who 
professed to be a Unitarian 1nd fought for Unitarianism, 
who thought of himself as a second Luther, and said that 
the religion of the next thousand years would be built on 
the foundations that he laid, secured the present liberty. 
But his basis has been removed already, and the impulse 


he gave must be repeated. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bor COLUMBIAN. CONVENTION .OF THE 
PRE ESRELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


A REPORT PREPARED BY SECRETARY D. G. CRANDON. 


The 26th annual convention of the Free Religious As- 
sociation was called to order at 10 A. M., September 2oth, 
1893, in the hall of Washington Art Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois, by Mr. C. C. Bonney, President of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


After a brief prayer offered by the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago, Mr. Bonney made the address of wel- 
come, in which he said: 


“It is the glory of your movement that you are among 
the earliest to perceive the coming of the glorious day in 
the midst of whose broad sunlight we now are. 

“ This Association, as I understand it, represents three 
things:—Liberty of religion, religious toleration, and 
fraternity. Religious denominations need only know 
more of each other, in order that they might unite in the 
worship of God, and love should be substituted for fear. 
Ignorance is always accompanied by prejudice, and pre- 
judice breathes hostility and opposition. He who firmly 
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believes in his religion can by no possibility fear to come 
in contact with other forms of worship—cannot by any 
possibility fear to put himself side by side with those who 
profess other forms of faith, because the moment he does 
that, he confesses by his acts, if not by his words, his 
doubt and distrust in his own religion, hence the most 
natural thing in all the earth is a fraternity of religion. 
As God is and must ever be highest in the universe, so 
religion, if it be anything at all, must occupy the supreme 
place under God in the human soul. 

“T wish you God-spved in every endeavor to spread 
abroad a knowledge of your organization and to hasten 
forward the day when all mankind shall be one in the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 


COL, tT. We HIGGINsSON: 


Mr. Bonney then introduced Col. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson as presiding officer of the Congress, who ex- 
pressed the thanks of the Association for the warm and 
cordial welcome extended to them, and said : 

« Although we have made it the principal business of 
our lives to declare that we were not a denomination at 
all, and never might, could, would or should be, yet we 
are glad to take our place here in the series of congresses 
of denominations, in the feeling that after all there is a 
sense in which we have occupied that post, and more 
than that, in the feeling that there exists between us and 
the general parliament of religion a peculiarity which can 
hardly belong to any other. 

“J am perfectly aware that every religious body believes 
that it is perfectly possible to bring about unity at any 
moment by simply opening its doors and swallowing all 
the rest. Ido not wish to make any undue claims for 
this Association of ours, but simply to say that from the 
beginning it was based upon the equal co-operation of 
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people of various religious denominations, and though we 
were considerably censured at the outset, even among the 
mild Unitarians of Boston, for going so far in religious 
liberality as to admit a Jew upon our platform, now it is 
necessary for us to apologize for presenting to you a plat- 
form which has not a Jew upon it. We have not at the 
outset a single gorgeous garment to show you upon our 
stage ; we have not a Barbarian or a Scythian, but if you 
wait awhile we will have them all. 

“The earliest effort to unite the representatives of 
different denominations was at the convention which 
formed the Constitution of the United States of America. 
Dr. Franklin was behind all these efforts in one way or 
other ; but the earlier efforts came a little too soon, or 
they were not taken up by just the right men, or they 
were not properly started in Chicago,—for then there was 
no Chicago, and for one reason or other they failed. We 
also made our little effort. It had everything in its favor 
except perhaps numbers and money, and we waited years 
to see abler hands and longer purses and a more advanced 
and highly organized community take and carry on that 
which we had more feebly attempted, and for the superb 
way in which that has been carried on, the wonderful 
energy and organizing power which Mr, Bonney in his 
place and Dr. Barrows in his place have brought to bear 
upon it, not we only, but the world, the human race, will 
learn to thank them. It is one of the wonders, not mere- 
ly of liberality and of energy, but of power of organization, 
that an attempt so vast as this should have been carried 
through on so vast a scale without a single slip, without a 
single mis-adventure and with not a cloud to rest over it, 
from the beginning to the end, except the disapproval of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Sultan of Turkey.” 
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REV. WM. J. POTTER. 


Mr. William J. Potter, President of the Association, 
read a paper entitled, “ The Free Religious Association— 
its Twenty six Years and Their Meaning.” After briefly 
outlining the history of the Association, in the formation 
of which active part was taken by such men as Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Robert Dale Owen and Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson, the speaker went on to state the objects 
and aims of the Association, and related some of its ex- 
periences. He said: 


« After two years of experience, recognizing the con- 
dition inherent in its own character, the Association 
accepted the fact that its mission was not to be an organ- 
izer, but an educator ; not to bea builder of local institu- 
tions of its own, but to be an agitator and moulder of the 
public opinion which should shape society.and its insti- 
tutions in a freer order to better ends. And afterwards 
any attempt to depart radically from this role has met 
with little or no encouragement. 


“The special agencies for this kind of work were simple 
and obvious. They were the public convention, the 
lecture and the printing press, and these have been the 
instruments on which the Association has chiefly relied 
for accomplishing its purposes. One of our well-known 
members and most active co-workers has styled the Free 
Religious Association ‘A \oice without a hand. He 
doubtless intended to indicate a defect on the side of 
organization, and in respect to work now needed the gentle 
criticism may be just. But Iam disposed to accept the 
phrase as a happy characterization of the most important 
function of the Association, at least during its first quarter 
ofa century. It puts us in most honorable company. 
Socrates was no more than that. Nor was Jesus much 
more; nor our own Emerson. They were individual 
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teachers and prophets. The only unique thing about the 
Free Religious Association in exercising the same func- 
tion is, that it has sought to embody the aims and aspira- 
tions of many individuals in one organism which should 
voice for this age a lofty prophetic ideal of a religion that 
is tocome. Though the organization has not developed 
much of a hand, its voice has had a pervasive and pene- 
trating quality. It has been heard in Christian churches, 
in Jewish synagogue, and in the shadow of the Moham- 
medan mosque. In less than one year it had found its 
way to India and brought back a response from the dis- 
tinguished leader of the Brahmc-Somaj, the now lamented 
Keshub Chunder Sen, whose equally distinguished suc- 
cessor, Mr. Mozoomdar, we welcome to the platform this 
morning. Without much of a hand to go with it, the 
voice has a way of commanding and using the hands of 
other bodies, and that is answering the purpose nearly 
as well.” 

Speaking of the principles on which the Association 
was organized, and for which it has stood for a quarter of 
a century, the speaker went on to say: 

“ First and foremost, it has emphatically and unequi- 
vocally affirmed the utmost liberty of thought in matters 
of religion and the human mind itself as the seat of 
ultimate authority in the discovery and holding of truth: 
it has affirmed “Truth for Authority, and not Authority 
for Truth.” This Association exists for certain specific 
ideas and principles, and not merely for a free parliament 
for the expression of ideas; and the free platform and its 
hospitalities which we uphold is one of the logical. 
_ consequences of the Association’s fundamental principles, 
not our sole premise. 

“Following the logical jines of a growing unity in 
thought and purpose among the most enlightened and 
spiritual minds of all faiths, the Free Religious Associa- 
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tion has been prognosticating the actual ultimate union of 
all the great faiths in the world in one religion ; and this 
not by the conversion of all the others to any one of the 
faiths, but by the conversion and education of them all to 
the perception of a higher realm of truth. 

“ This parliament of the world’s religions will be perhaps 
as remarkable a sign of the new religion that is dawn- 
ing, as any that is likely soon to be seen ; and centuries 
hence the date of this Chicago meeting may be adopted 
as the new religion’s birthday ; for the traditional birth- 
days of religions are apt to precede the fact. Christianity 
was not born with Jesus at Bethlehem, nor Buddhism in 
the miraculous forest garden where the legend says 
Sakya-muni first saw the light. 

“ According to the great doctrine of evolution, as science 
unfolds it, the history of man is not Christo-centric, but 
cosmo-centric. This is true of mankind under all aspects. 
To make theolcgy, philosophy, religion, society in all of 
its phases, turn upon the Nazarene teacher as a center, is 
to provincialize them, They are all cosmo-centric. Thus 
only can we study them in, or hold them to, their univer- 
sal relations. Only on the extreme orthodox theory. of 
Jesus being really the absolute and eternal God, could 
there be any logical affirmation of a Christo-centric human- 
ity. But all science, as well as all scientific method of 
studying human history, denies so preposterous a_ belief 
as that the Absolute and Eternal Power of this universe 
was entirely incarnated in the little more than thirty years 
of life lived by a peasant-prophet of Palestine in the reign 
of the first two of the Casars,—however inspiring for 
heroism and beautiful for saintliness such a life was. 

“Through the larger view of the universe which science 
has now given, religion is everywhere preparing to change 
its base from supernaturalism to naturalism; and, with 
this change of base, all claims to special and exclusive 
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communication with the sources of saving truth must 
logically disappear. More and more the progressive 
minds of the various faiths of the world are inclined to 
define their respective religions as synonymous with as- 
pirations and practical efforts after Truth, Love and 
Righteousness. When Jew, and Christian, and Buddhist, 
and Parsee, and the others, shall genuinely perceive and 
feel that this is the innermost, vital meaning of their own 
faiths, must not they then recognize the intellectual and 
spiritual kinship of their neighbors, and all join hands in 
one practical fraternity ? In that grasp of hands all creed 
names must fall away as soon as the grasp becomes real.” 


BABU PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


The next speaker, P. Chunder Mozoomdar, of Bombay, 
India, said that twenty years ago he and his great hon- 
ored friend had corresponded with Mr. Potter, and they 
had been struck with the idea that the Free Religious 
Association was in America the corresponding society to 
the Brahmo-Somaj of India. 

“Certain sceptical philosophers of this century have 
said, that while there has been progress in science, in 
government and in society generally, there has been no 
progress in religion and that this shows that religion is 
not based on human nature. 

“In the Western world religion has been based on his- 
tory ; it draws its power from the past, and the present is 
barren and the futnre dark. When the right seed of 
religion is sown in human nature, there is not only pro- 
gress, but the spiritual seed becomes the source of every 
form of improvement in man. However much religion is 
criticised, this principle should be beyond criticism: 
namely, that God zs, that the soul zs, that between God 
and the soul the relations are most profound and truly 
everlasting; that there is a future life, and that human 
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accountability finds its reward or otherwise, in the eternal 
duration of existence. All religious bodies must recog- 
nize these simple principles. On such principles we 
founded our movement. 

“ We in the East are as emotional as you are energetic. 
These spontaneous sentiments, when they ally themselves 
with our simple principles, give us an ideal spiritual life 
which has been as high as it has been fruitful. 

“To me it is a sad reflection that as the European pro. 
gresses in analytic power and in speculative thought, he 
somehow loses the key to the human heart, an his the- 
ology comes to that point which Carlyle characterizes as 
“ sawdust and icicles.” 

“Religion in the West has come to mean little more 
than practical usefulness. Only works that are the pro- 
duct of love are acceptable in earth and heaven. Good 
works done because a person has nothing else to do have 
their value, but it does not enter into the formation of 
that all sided and lofty ideal of the spirit without which 
no religion shall make headway in the world. 

“That religion has solved the problem of spiritual ex- 
istence which has been able to retain its primitive sim- 
plicity and plant upon that simplicity the infinite and 
eternal possibilities of man. That religion is alone true 
which can find its profoundest teachings made true in all 
the departments of human thought and human knowledge 
This religion is the religion of the Brahmo-somaj. 

“We in India lack your resources, your culture. your 
énergy and power of organization. Will you not help us 
to realize the universal brotherhood of man and the 
universal truths of primitive religion? Will you not come 
forward to give us the right hand of fellowship that we 
may profit by your experiences, that we may be strong in 
your strength, that your resources may help us on, and 
that we Theists in the East and you Theists in the West, 
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may combine ourselves to form that universal church 
which surely some day shall overshadow all churches and 
bring into light the meaning of all religions.” 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT, PH. D. 


Dr. Francis E. Abbot, author of “Scientific Theism,” 
“The way out of Agnosticism,” etc., then read a paper on 
“Scientific Method, the Measure of Religious Progress.” 


“Motion is not progress,” began the speaker, and re- 
ferring to the motion of the waves on the sea and the 
tides in the ocean, which move but do not progress, he 
asked whether the restless ccean of human thought and 
life is progressing any more than these. Continuing, the 
speaker said in substance : 

“ Progress carries in itself an implication of some defi- 
nite end toward which the motion it implies is directed, 
and this definite end or natural goal of all progressive 
motion can be no other than a higher state of evolution: 
What criterion, standard or measure have we, by which 
to determine whether the world’s moticn in religion, so 
universally and so astonishingly manifested during the 
past twenty-five years, has been progressive or unprogres- 
sive? 

“The progressiveness or unprogressiveness of motion 
of every kind must depend on the degree of knowledge 
which directs it. The only measure we have by which to 
determine the world’s religious progress in any given 
period, is the increase during that period in its religious 
knowledge. The world’s growth in knowledge is the true 
measure of its progress in religion. 

“The world’s growth in knowledge is both methodical 
and unmethodical. For most men the chief source of 
knowledge is personal experience ; it is only the few who 
greatly increase their knowledge by study and reflection. 
What we have learned unmethodically ourselves we do 
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not know how to communicate. Herein lies the chief 
reason why the world’s general stock of knowledge grew 
so slowly until within two or three centuries, and the 
rapid development in the last quarter of a century is 
chiefly due to a correct method of learning—a successful 
method of communicating. This is the method of mod- 
ern science,—the scientific method. 

“The essential steps or elements of the scientific meth- 
od are (1) observation of facts, (2) hypothesis as to their 
explanation, (3) verification of the hypothesis by still 
further and wider observation of facts, (4) universal obser- 
vation through publication of the individual results, (5) 
universal hypothesis through modification of these results 
by criticism (6)universal verification of the modified hypo- 
thesis attested by the consensus of the competent. 

“The enormous. development of human knowledge 
through the use of this scientific method is the over- 
whelming verification of that method itself, as man’s only 
sure pathway to undiscovered truth Its supremacy has 
been long undisputed in the physical sciences, but it is 
still stubbornly contested in the higher sciences, espec- 
ially in philosophy, sociology and ethics. But in religion, 
at least in religious organizations, it is almost universally 
hated and denounced as irreligious. The reason of this 
fact is that almost all religious bodies, as organizations 
founded on formal or informal creeds, do not permit their 
members to call those creeds in question. Science en- 
courages perfect freedom of thought in all its followers. 
The scientific method itself is the highest flight of freedom 
which is possible to the human mind. It acknowledges 
no law but the law of reason, and emancipates its disciples 
from every law which interferes witn unprejudiced inves- 
tigation of the truth. If the world is moving towards the 
recognition of the scientific method as the test of all truth 
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it is progressing in religion, but if not, it is either stagnant 
or retrogressing. 

The Free Religious Association was the first organized 
body in the world, so far as I know, to pledge itself as a 
body to the scientific method as the one supreme method 
of attaining religious knowledge. It marked an epoch in 
the world’s history when a single religious organization, 
no matter how small, for the first time dedicated itself to 
the scientific method in religion and thereby raised the 
flag of perfect freedom of thought, universal fellowship 
and absolute sincerity as the world’s new ideal of religious 
progress. Nothing but this proclamation of the scientific 
method as the ultimate test of truth, and the measure of 
all religious progress, gives historical or ideal significance 
to the Free Religious Association. Nay, more. nothing 
but the re-affirmation of that proclamation, after the lapse 
of twenty-six years, will give historical or ideal signficance 
to this World’s Parliament of Religions ; for the very con- 
ception of such a parliament is due to a confused and 
imperfect conception of the fact that all the religions of 
mankind must at last stand or fall, according as they 
successfully or unsuccessfully plead their cause before the 
tribunal of human reason. The tribunal of human reason 
is the scientific method itself, culminating in the con- 
census of the competent, and the very fact of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions is thus itself the most convincing 
proof that the world’s motion in religion is steadily directed 
towards recognition of the scientific method as the ultimate 
test of all human knowledge,—that the world’s motion in 
religion is indeed progress, and not retrogression. 

Opposed to the sczentific method stands the eccleszasti- 
cal method, hoary with antiquity and intrenched in enor- 
mous institutions. The scientific method is the perfected 
procedure of free, natural and universal human reason, 
testing all beliefs and approving only those which can 
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stand the test. But the ecclesiastical method is that 
dogmatic, supernatural and special divine revelation, im- 
posing fixed beliefs of its own arbitrary election, pro- 
scribing all opposing beliefs as heresy and sin, and 
punishing all dissenters to the full extent of its own waning 
power. 

The irrepressible conflict between these two methods 
lies at the bottom of the world’s restlessness in religion. 
The world is moving away from ecclesiastical method and 
moving towards the scientific method as the source of its 
religious convictions and law of its religious life. Hence 
its motion becomes intelligible as true progress when we 
see both from what, and ¢o what it is moving. 

Between these two terms of its motion we behold all 
sorts of compromises, confusions and temporary make- 
shifts. Abandonment of the ecclesiastical method logically 
implies acceptance of the scientific method ; for there is 
no logical mean between naturalism and supernaturalism, 
liberty and bondage, reason and unreason. 

But man is seldom logical, either as an individual or as 
a community. We find as a matter of fact all sorts of 
confused attempts to reject the ecclesiastical method 
without adjusting its only logical alternative, the sczentzfic 
method. The spirit of one-sided individualism is so strong 
in many minds to-day that they repudiate the authority 
of universal human reason quite as energetically as they 
repudiate the autherity of ecclesiastical unreason. In this 
19th century no intellectual fact is so striking as the des- 
perate struggles of mankind to discover a middle ground 
where no middle ground exists. 

All Protestant Churches are illustrations of this strange 
fact, but I will mention only the one with which I am 
familiar, namely, the Unitarian denomination, once the 
chief bulwark of free and fearless scholarship in Ameri- 
can religion. What is now its message to the world? 
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If we may trust the voices of its ministers, editors and 
representative laymen, speaking as individuals, Unitari- 
anism is still leading the hosts of modern liberalism to 
absolute liberty of thought, and thus claims to be the 
foremost champion of the scientific method. But, if we 
trust these same voices, speaking in chorus in thetr 
National Conference, Unitarianism is still upholding the 
ancient creed of Christendom, still proclaiming the Di- 
vine Lordship and Kingship of Jesus Christ, and thus 
still following and inculcating the ecclesiastical method. 
What could be more bewildering than this self-contra- 
diction, as unethical and repugnant to conscience, as it 
is irrational and repugnant to the intellect? No wonder 
that there is motion, and plenty of it within the confines 
of Unitarianism itself. But, so long as this motion is 
not directed to the cure of the intellectual contradiction, 
and to reform of the moral evil, there is nothing progres- 
sive in it. 

I impugn no man’s individual intelligence and no man’s 
individual conscientiousness, for I am no man’s judge. 
But that is no reason why I should shrink to tell the 
truth about Unitarianism and its denominational charac- 
ter. The world needs a better leadership of its thought 
and life-—truer leadership of its thought and nobler Icad- 
ership of its life. It is all self-deception and deception of 
the outside world to talk of putting Unitarianism on an 
“ethical basis,” so long as its very reformers unanimously 
agree in keeping it on the “Christian basis” of its 
National Conference; for the constitution of that confer- 
ence is at once intellectually self-destructlve and ethically 
rotten. Notwithstanding the sympathy we all feel for 
men struggling to get free and to break a galling yoke, 
it is impossible not to perceive, and in truth unfriendly 
not to say, that acceptance by the same individuals, at 
the same- time, of an «ethical basis” in the Western 
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Conference and a “Christian basis” in the National Con- 
ference, is a losing and a sorry game. No victory for 
freedom in Unitarianism is possible at all, until either the 
National Conference or the Western Conference comes 
out.unequivocally and consistently for Free Religion and 
its scientific basis. Wain, indeed, and no less demoraliz- 
ing than vain, is the hope of timid liberals that the Free 
Church of the future will somehow come “without disturb- 
ing existing relations.” Nay, good friends, not so! The 
first thing that the Free Church will do when it comes, 
will be to “disturb existing relations” mightily. 

The only progress visible in recent Unitarianism is 
the progress out of it, made by the Free Church of Ta- 
coma, and-its clear-eyed, earnest young leader, in the di- 
rection of a frank repudiation of the equivocal Unitarian 
name and connection, and a frank self-commitment to the 
scientific method alone. Such a spectacle of insight, 
courage and conscience as that, is a spectacle not only of 
motion, but of progress too. 

The exhibition of divided allegiance between the eccle- 
siastical method is not confined to the half-hearted liberal- 
ism which still shelters itself under the broad aegis of 
Christianity. Agnosticism offers a similar exhibition to 
the thoughtful spectator. Both Herbert Spencer and» 
Professor Huxley still cleave unconsciously in part to the 
ecclesiastical method, and thereby deny the universal ap- 
plicability of the scientific method. Their recent utter- 
ances show that inevitable surrender to supernaturalism 
which must come from all agnostic thinking in the long 
run. 
Thoughtful and inquiring men will come to see that 
Nature and God are one,—that the cosmical process itself 
can never be scientifically understood until it is under- 
stood to be at the bottom of a universal ethical process. 
All the world’s motion in religion is directly or indirectly 
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tending to thls result, and the intellectual breakdown of 
agnosticism in its foremost representatives, their bewil- 
dered and bewildering surrender to supernaturalism, in 
preparing the way for an intelligent application of the 
scientific method to philosophy, to ethics and to religion. 
Then will come the day when the crowning truth of God 
as only the vaster and deeper and higher meaning of Na- 
ture itself will be grounded on the full scientific reason of 
mankind—not as an ecclesiastical dogma at all but, as the 
scientifically and philosophically evolved theory of the 
universe as a whole.” 

The afternoon session of the Association was devoted 
to the subject of “ Unity in Religion,” the discussion of 
which was opened by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, minister 
of the Church of the Unity (Unitarian), Boston. 


’ REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


The speaker said that in one sense, and ina very proper 
sense, there has been only one religion in the past, there 
can be but one religion in the future. The one thing 
which lies at the bottom of all religions is the attempt on 
the part of mankind to get into better relations with the 
unseen power that rules over all. The one purpose that 
animates the religion of the world is man’s search for the 
secret of life. 

The people of the valley of Hinnom who sacrificed their 
children to the dreadful Moloch; those who in later ages 
flocked to the temple of Solomon where the high priest 
sprinkled the altar with the blood of sacrificed animals ; 
the Huron Indian who laid his few leaves of tobacco on a 
stump and prayed to an unseen power to help him in his 
undertaking,—each and all had their conception of God, 
had their ideas of the relation in which they stood to this 
God and their idea of what he wanted them to do as the 
price of their coming into better relations with him. The 
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same is true of the time when Jesus was on earth. He 
tried to teach his people to get into better relations with 
that God of whom he had a higher and grander concep- 
tion than the worshipers of Moloch, or the Huron Indian. 
So later on the Papacy, with their pompous ceremonials 
in St. Peter’s, and Luther after his own fashion, each had 
in view the same end in trying to get into better relations 
with Go . So at the present day each religious denom- 
ination is striving for this same end. The one great 
thing that we desire is to get into right relations with 
God—with the Universe, for that means getting into 
right relations with each other, the realization of the dream 
of the world, of the Kingdom of God here on earth, which 
is at the same time the Kingdom of Man. 

If the small churches in towns of 1000 or 1500 inhabit- 
ants would wipe out the non-essentials of their creeds, and 
those who stand on substantially the same ideas would 
clasp hands and work together, a great step forward 
would be taken towards religious unity. 

When the religious thinkers admit that there is only 
one method for the discovery of truth, whether it be in 
the heavens or in the earth, whether it be concerning God 
or concerning man, whether it be concerning this world 
or concerning another world—when they concede that 
there is only one method for the discovery of truth, and 
that the sczenxtéfic mcthod, then they will be animated by 
one purpose, and will be led to apply one common meth- 
od for the discovery of religious truth, precisely as they 
apply it for the discovery of truth in any other depart- 
ment. And then when you ask a man whst his creed is, 
he perhaps will be perfectly free to tell you that he thinks 
this thing is so, and that thing is so, but he will never tell 
you that he £zows anything that can not be demonstrated 
by the scientific method. Then you have unity of creed 
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and unity of purpose. I do not believe that can possibly 
come along any other road. 


MR. M. MANGASARIAN, 


Mr. Mangasar Mangasarian, lecturer of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of Chicago, next made a brief address, in 
which he said : 

“There is a platform upon which Catholicism, Luther- 
anism, Judaism, disappear, in the larger light of ethics. 
When we join hands to lift the fallen, when we join hands 
to wipe the tear of sorrow, when we join hands to lift up 
those who are under the heels of oppression, are’ we not 
one, and is not our unity religious? Have we not become 
one? There is then this platform of ethics, of humanity, 
upon which we forget all other differences, and are lost in 
that eternal unity which I have called religious.” 


MRS. E. D. CHENEY. 


Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, introduced by the chairmen as 
one of Theodore Parker’s parishioncrs and an officer and 
worker of the Free Religious Association from the begin- 
ning, expressed her joy at being able to be present on 
this glorious occasion, where people of all religions were 
met together, and those not calling themselves Christians 
were welcomed with affection. 


REV. ROBERT COLLYER. 


Rey. Robert Collyer, of the Church of the Messiah 
(Unitarian), New York, was called upon by the President 
to address the audience. 

Mr. Collyer said that though he had never been strictly 
a member of the Free Religious Association, yet it had 
always been enshrined in his heart. It was one of the 
real good things of our time, so free, so sweet and so true; 
but he had always belonged to one on his own hook. His 
mother was a Baptist, his brother an Adventist and his 
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family Methodists, and his two sisters Episcopalians, but 
they all belonged to one family and loved each other most 
affectionately, and never asked any questions as to which 
was right and which wreng. 

All differences in belief will finally be overgrown by the 
goodness of the human heart, and in the end all will be- 
lieve in the goodness of God and the divinity of Man. 


REV. J. L. JONES. 


The Rev. Jenkin Llod Jones, of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Chicago, spoke in substance as follows: 

“T am glad of the privilege of standing here just a min- 
ute to pay my respects to the Free Religious Association, 
to welcome it to Chicago. This Association was probably 
the spiritual seed that more than anything else gave rise 
to this great harvest field you call the parliament of reli- 
gions. You do not belong to Boston alone, you belong 
to the world and the world hath need of you to-day more 
than any other organization I know of ina religious way 
under the sun. 

“This Association has been fearful that it might do 
something that somebody in the far off future might have 
to undo. This Association has been painfully conscious 
of the dangers and the misfortunes of denominationalism 
and of activities generally. 

“Tt is true that this Association learns a lesson from 
the ship builder who does not refrain from building a ship 
or setting it afloat because it is liable in course of time to 
become water-soaked and barnacled; but who says: “I 
will get good service out of this ship before it gets water- 
soaked and before the barnacles get a chance to gather.” 
And so this Free Religious Association has a work to do, 
has a power to invest, which it ought to do and let the 
next generation take care of the barnacles. People who 
are so afraid that they may not conserve all that there is 
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in existing denominations, so fearful that something may 
be done that will hurt something that already exists, and 
that is as if the housewife.should say: ‘I cannot afford 
to spoil this egg by putting it under the hen; it is a good 
egg now and I want to keep it.’ But the egg has got to 
be spoiled in order to get the chicken. There are towns 
in the Mississippi Valley that are ready for the larger 
spirit that this Free Religious Association stands for, 
This Association must help us to emphasize this fact that 
the spirit of helpfulness, the struggle for excellence, for 
high demands, for justice, are the forces around which and 
under which the coming church will be organized and the 
coming church will triumph and without these there can 
be no place for a church other than those that are al- 
ready existing. We want to face this fact that Christianity 
has got to take care of itself, that the Almighty is able to 
take care of himsclf, that he is not going to leave us out if 
we do not pass a resolution of compliments to him when- 
ever we come together. We must recognize the fact 
that however he may be left out of human thought, he 
does not leave human thought out of his economy, and 
out of his forces. 

During this Parliament of Religions our friends from 
the Orient have startled, surprised and charmed these 
mighty andiences. They will go away and leave behind 
them an immense body of followers as long as they live. 
They leave in America a magnificent constituency who 
have been converted—to what? Converted to the spirit 
they have brought, converted to the hospitality they have 
manifested, converted to the universality they represent. 
And now we are left behind to utilize the forces they have 
set agoing, to apply the principles they have stated. Oh, 
my friends, when I stand on the platform of the Free 
Religious Association, I stand with my firstlove. I stand 
with my own. For twenty-three years now it has been 


; 
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both my inspiration and my despair. Once a year I get 
tremendously worked up by it and then I will have to go 
it alone all the twelve months again. I know you have 
been actuated by the best of philosophy and rarest of 
theories, but you have not put yourselves into life and 
institutions. I have waited twenty-three years on the 
Free Religious Associatiou and still I believe in it. Still 
I believe that you in your traditions, Mr. President, you 
in your historical representatives, you in your present 
attitude, are better able to possess the land than any 
other organization I know of. If you only had some other 
one or two or four or five things, I don’t know what these 
things are. There is something the matter with you; you 
have got either too much or too little of Boston. You 
have either drank too deep or not deep enough of the 
divineness of Emerson’s inspiration. Now let me speak, 
not for myself, not for that ragged line of pickets that are 
called Unitarians holding the post against opposition out 
here,—I speak to the Free Religious Association to-day 
in the name of ten thousand isolated farmers in the Mis- 
sissippi Vailey who have a heart and a hand prepared for 
your gospel to which you do not reach out that helping 
hand.” 

“Here in Mississippi Valley are one thousand towns of 
five thousand inhabitants and upwards who contain a con- 
stituency representing the intelligence, the charity, the 
professional skill of those towns, that are practically un- 
churched and will remain so until some organization in 
the breadth of spirit and power of this organization, of 
this Free Religious Association will go and establish 
them. What we want is a Free Religious Association on 
the march and in camp. What we want is a.Free Reli- 
gious Association to establish a better Divinity School 
here in Chicago than there is yet on the face of the earth, 
where young men and young women will come for instruc- 
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tions in the principles of ethics and history, and principles 
of religion, not only that they may preach in pulpits, but 
that they may preach in editorial sanctums and preach in 
public school-houses, preach in the offices, preach where 
they may and where they can and all the time.” 

“This Parliament of Religions, after the newspapess 
and dogmatists are through with it, will stand in the per- 
manent history of the souls of men, in the judgment of 
the philosopher of history it will stand forever as a radiant 
milestone, marking the onward march of the race, com- 
pared with which there is nothing in the past to equal, 
and, unless we aré vigilant we may wait long in the future 
before we find another milestone of equal beauty, brilli- 
ancy and permanency, marking the march of the world.” 

At the banquet in the evening at which Col T. W. 
Higginson acted as presiding officer, the first speech was 
made by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, minister of an inde- 
pendent church at Providence, R.I.,in which she regretted 
that the Free Religious Association was not using the 
opportunities it had given it and was not making it easier 
for individuals and for societies to come closer to its 
center. 

REV. BE, L. REXPORD: 


Dr. E. L. Rexford, of the Roxbury Universalist Church, 
was the next speaker, who said, in part : 

“Tt seems to me that in these days we are regaining in 
intelligence and reflection what the world lost through 
ignorance and ambition. Men insist on power and right 
to see for themselves and are throwing off leadership and 
regaining their rightful position in the world of Nature, 
and insist upon it that religion belongs to humanity and 
not humanity to the churches; that man is a greater in- 
stitution than the churches. We are regaining our normal 
attitude. It seems amazing that the chairman of this 
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committee, having in charge this great Congress, should 
belong to a church which 250 years ago formulated the 
6oth question of the Westminster catechism. While the 
evangelical alliances have held the doors of the kingdom 
of God slightly ajar, it has been left to this Congress to 
fling them wide open and tell all the people to come and 
be welcome in the name of the God of the whole earth, 
and it is going to be a mighty hard thing to shut those 
doors hereafter. The Sultan of Turkey and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury have come together in one notion at 
least,—they have both condemned this. Congress, and I 
never think of this juxtaposition without recalling what a 
friend of mine once said who had charge of an insane 
asylum. He told me he could let loose twenty insane 
people at the same time without harm, provided he never 
allowed two together who had the same craze. With » 
people of digerent crazes, one would naturalize the other, 
—so I think we may set the Archbishop over against the 
Sultan, and they will neutralize each other, and the insan- 
ity will checkmate itself.” 


[NoTE: The Free Church of Tacoma was to have 
been represented by its minister at this convention, a 
special invitation having been sent him by Secretary 
Crandon offering to defray half the expenses of the journey 
and expressing an earnest wish that the Tacoma Society 
be represented because “it is the first practical, tangible 
embodiment of the ideas for which the Free Religious 
Association stands.” Unfortunately the invitation had to 


be declined owing to pressing engagements at the time. | 
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tHE SPIRIT OF THE FREE. CHURCH. 
it: 


Following the dictates of this catholic spirit the Free 
church turns to the various sects of Christianity and finds 
in each some principle, sentiment or belief that is positive, 
‘vital, enduring. In Catholicism it sees an immense 
organization solid yet plastic, adaping itself to the press- 
ing needs of a fast-changing age and thereby sustaining 
its spiritual vitality and force. In Episcopalianism it 
finds a fund of inspiring literature and music, much of 
which readily lends itself to the wants of the most 
advanced and fastidious minds. To Methodism it feels 
indebted for the emphasis laid upon feeling as a factor 
essential to the perpetuity of religion in its completeness. 
Calvinism in its sterner phases may be revolting to both 
reason and the heart, but much of its ethical teaching must 
be sanctioned as being both healthful and ennobling. 
For Unitarianism the Free church has exceptional 
regard, tracing its development from the enunciation of a 
protest against “ Trinitarian errors” to the formation of a 
positive, constructive Christian sect, teaching (as opposed 
to total depravity) the essential dignity of human nature, 
a doctrine gloriously exemplified in the lives of its own 
sages, seers and prophets—in the intellectual vigor of an 
Everett and a Hedge, the spiritual insight of a Channing 
and a Martineau, the moral grandeur of a Clarke, a Starr 
King and a Ware. So also in its treatment of the ethnic 
religions, the Free church rejects the popular polemzcal 
method which contrasts them all with reference to the 
solitary grandeur of Christianity. It adopts, instead, the 
sympathetic method, which regards this Christian monopo- 
lizing of ethics and religion as both odious and unwarranted, 
especially in the light of modern criticism and research 
which have completely undermined the traditional theo- 
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ries of the origin and nature of Christianity, proving it 
to have been tormed by natural evolutionary processes in 
the orderly progress of ethical and religious thought. 
Instead, therefore, of establishing invidious comparisons, 
placing Buddhism, Parsism, Hinduism and the rest in 
one class and Christianity alone in another, the sympa- 
thetic method (to use a photographic figure) groups them 
all before its camera to secure a composite picture which 
shall reproduce a common faith more beautiful in features 
and form than any single isolated religion, because it 
obliterates the facial blemishes and general disproportions 
visible in the portraits of each religion when taken alone. 

Governed by this selfsame catholicity the Free 
church is led to the conclusion that however precious a 
possession the “Holy Bible” be, parts of it cannot be read 
without kindling the desire to exchange them for extracts 
from the so-called “heathen” scriptures. And this wish is 
all the more warranted when by investigation it is dis- 
covered that the highest moral and spiritual sentiments 
are not, as is commonly supposed, the peculiar property 
of the Old and New Testaments alone, but the common 
content of a// Bibles, the accidents of time and place giv- 
ing to these maxims their respective verbal forms. The 
“brotherhood of man,” we know, was nobly taught by Jesus 
and his followers, but Lecky tells us that Cicero and 
Seneca taught this doctrine quite as distinctly as did the 
prophet of Nazareth. The “fatherhood of God,” we find, 
was preached with persuasive fervor by the first Christian 
apostles, but when the chief among them addressed the 
Athenians he took his text from the writings of the Stoic 
poet, Aratus: “ We also are his offspring.” 

The rudiments of social morality were graven upon 
stone during the Mosaic dispensation, but their prototype, 
it appears, shone forth from the pages of those old Egyp- 
tian papyri whosefink’was dry centuries before the law- 
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giver of Sinai was born. ’Twas the discovery of such 
facts as these that led the late lamented Samuel Johnson 
to say: 
** Never was to chosen race 
God’s unstinted tide confined, 
Thine is every time and place, 
Fountain sweet of heart and mind.” 


Divine truth is not the monopoly of any sect, nor is there 
any single sectarian path by which it is to be reached. 
“Whatever road I take,” said the Persian seer, “joins the 
highway that leads to Thee.” 

Controlled by this spirit of catholicity, looking upon all 
the ethnic religions and their different sects from this 
sympathetic standpoint, taking the Bibles, the creeds, the 
prophets, of every time and clime into the embrace of its 
candid consideration ; desiring only that justice shall be 
accorded to each ; aiming to be comprehensive, consider- 
ate, fair-minded, in the fullest sense catholic, the Free 
church will of necessity be eclectzc, drawing its inspira- 
tions from every available source, prejudiced against 
no reservoir, ancient or modern, pagan or Christian, sec- 
ular or ecclesiastical, whose waters can refresh and purify 
the soul. If it be the world’s Religions to which it turns, 
the Free Church will ask of each: “ What have you to 
offer, what can we borrow from you that will help us 
toward the larger, fuller, diviner life?” And so, pilgrim- 
like, we take staff and scrip in hand, pursuing with rev- 
erent step our pilgrimage to the various shrines of human 
faith, there to receive, with sincere gratitude, the contri- 
bution of moral and religious inspiration that each has 
to offer. From Hinduism we learn of the reality and 
deep significance of sfzrzt ; from Buddhism we gain fresh 
insight into the meaning of pure se/f-lessness ; from the 
Greek religion we derive inspiration because it empha- 
sizes beauty as a divine factor in the formation of the 
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perfect soul; from Parsism we reap the practical lesson 
that conflict between the opposing principles of good and 
evil is the highway to perfect freedom; from Judaism we 
are taught to see that rz¢hteousness is fundamental to the 
integrity and solidarity of a people; from Christianity we 
draw the truth that Jove is the crowning grace of charac- 
ter and the greatest thing in the world. Or, again, if 
it be the problem‘of Theism that commands its attention, 
the Free Church will instinctively turn, not to any single 
source of information as though all but one (the Bible) 
were worthless. Rather will it appeal to a// media of 
knowledge, welcoming every contribution from whatever 
source that can throw light upon the the theistic theory 
of the universe. It turns to the Trinitarian and bids him 
set forth his view of the subject; to the Unitarian it 
appeals for his intuitions and thoughts ; it summons 
Spencer to speak of his “Unknowable” and Abbot to 
point “the way out of Agnosticism.” It calls on Spinoza 
to speak of his “ Substance’ 
“All enfolding Consciousness.” It breaks through each 


d 


and on Hegel to unfold his 


definition in turn, committed to none, striving only to 
gain an ever clearer, fuller comprehension of the Infinite 
and Eternal. The same eclecticism leads it to borrow 
from the sacred scriptures not of one people alone, but 
from the Bibles of the race, whatever helpful and inspiring 
words they contain. It places upon its desk the Bzd/e of 
Humanity, finding in the Koran and in the Analects, the 
Pitakas and the Avesta, the Encheiridion and the Vedas, 
the Old Testament and the New, as well as in the exhaust- 
less storehouse of modern prophecy, parable and psalm, 
inspiring and ennobling readings wherewith to enrich the 
Sunday services from week to week. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
(Zo be continued. ) 
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RIPP Lis, 


A distinguished lady identified with Unitarian philan- 
thropies in Boston writes: “What a pity the name ‘ Un- 
itarian’’ has been used in the narrow sense it has! If it 
had not, what more beautiful word could we have to ex- 
press the unity of all life, the foundation of our faith! 
How (if it meant that) it would bind all souls together in 
one great universal religion! But how much sectarianism, 
narrowness, form would first have to be outgrown? You 
know how warmly I sympathize with your movement.” 


Says the Won-Sectarian, of St. Louis: 

“We most cordially welcome into the fraternity of lib- 
eral journals the FREE CHURCH RECORD published at 
Tacoma, Washington. If it maintains the standard al- 
ready indicated it bids fair to do its share in the general 
work of liberal education. The field upon which it has 
entered is a broad one—so broad that it affords room for 
all who enter it—and the recent entries show that its im- 
portance is being properly appreciated.” 


Still another of Chicago’s Unitarian ministers sends usa 
sympathetic word. “Your work will doubtless be a great 
success. You have initiated an issue and a movement 
around which men delight to gather. I will gladly con 
tribute to your FREE CHURCH RECORD.” 


A distinguished American author, residing in Cam-. 
bridge (Mass.), expresses his sympathy and interest in 
the following glowing terms: 

“TI hardly expected to see the Free Church resolutions 
in the Regzster at all, but I am glad they are there. You 
will hardly escape, I think, the “conspiracy of silence”’— 
the Unitarians have a genius for avoiding fundamental 
discussions. Sumner wrote a letter of one word to Stan- 
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ton: “Stick.” That is all I have to say to you; the 
whole universe is at your back. ‘Trust thyself; every 
heart vibrates to that iron string’ said’ Emerson. God 
speed you! The spirit of the Free Church is not that of 
cowardice or bullying or rabid iconoclasm or self-conceit 
but rather of calm insistence on a great principle to its 
uttermost extent ; conceding nothing to timid counsels or 
tarnished ideals. If I comprehend the purpose of the 
Tacoma Free Church it is a bold movement to plant reli- 
gion on its universal foundation in essential human nature, 
as contrasted with the special “Unitarian Christian” 
foundation in the individual Jesus. It is vain to disguise the 
irreconcilable opposition of these two foundations. The 
Free Church of Tacoma, so far as it expresses itself in its 
last bulletin (October) has clearly committed itself to the 
former. This love of fearless self-surrender to the truth is 
the tone I. have listened for, longed for and heard not 
these many years. It is the voice of God in man and I 
worship it. Follow that guide of the eternal spirit through 
all vicissitudes; it leads to what the heart of man has 
never yet conceived in all its glory. I thrill with venera- 
tion for those who dedicate themselves to the inflexible 
truth and obey the unchangeable law. 


Rev. Wm. H. Johnson, recently of Delaware, requests 
us to state that his sympathetic comment (which appeared 
in our last issue) upon the new departure in Tacoma had 
reference only to the rejection of the Unitarian name. 
We regret the tardy publication of his comment, since 
his statements were based upon his knowledge of the Free 
Church position as it appeared to him last April when 
his communication was received. 


eT 
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THE LIBERAL CLUB. 


The first meeting of the Liberal Club for the season of 
1893-94 was held at the rooms of the Commercial Club 
on the evening of Thursday, September 14th. Forty- 
one members were present. After dinner, President 
Nash delivered a brief address, congratulating the club 
upon the success that had attended its efforts during the 
past year and expressing his confidence in the continued 
usefulness and growth of the organization. Mr. T. O. 
Abbott, the essayist of the evening, then read a most 
interesting and suggestive paper upon “ The Ethics of the 
Press,’ which we shall publish in part in our next issue. 
Messrs. F. K. Lane, C. P. Ferry, Sharpstein, Parker and 
others followed with comments upon the paper and addi- 
tional contributions to the subject. 

Not less interesting was the October meeting of the 
club, when Mr, L. U. Loomis read an essay upon “the 
Social Problem” which provoked much animated discussion, 
Messrs. Leroy A. Palmer, Collyer, Ryan, Stallcup, Reid, 
Pettingill, Corell and Martin being the principal partici- 
pants. The following extracts indicate the line of 
thought pursued in Mr. Loomis’ paper: 


The generally accepted idea of personal liberty is that the in- 
dividual should have unlimited rights so long as they do not 
conflict with the rights of others. In times gone by there was as 
much liberty allowed the individual in matters of state as there is 
to-day in matters of wealth. In those days a man could attain a 
height of power that gave him despotic control over the very lives 
of his subjects. There was no limit to his possibilities, no bound 
to the amount of power he could acquire by means of his ability 
and craftiness. 

That the right of the individual to acquire unbounded wealth 
should be in any manner restricted, may appear too socialistic, 
and not calculated to be followed with the best results. But no 
one will deny that in unscrupulous hands great wealth becomes 
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an unmitigated evil, a curse to society and a threat to the state. 
Combinations of wealth are formed for the express pnrpose of 
unjustly advancing the price of the necessities of life, and for the 
purpose of throttling and suppressing competion, thus destroying 
the safeguard against extortion and monoply. Such procedure 
lays a heavy and unjust tax on all who have to earn their living, 
aad for the mere purpose of increasing the profits of ccncerns al- 
ready plethoric with wealth. Great operators through cunning 
and adroit manipulation secure control of railroad and other cor- 
porations, not with a view of honestly discharging their duties as 
officials, but with the pre-determined plan of wrecking the concern 
and profiting by the loss of honest investors. ‘The wealth of a 
single individual may exceed the gold reserve of the nation, and 
he, in company with others equally wealthy and as uuscrupulous 
as they are rich, may juggle gold shipments back and forth across 
the Atlantic, deplete the United States treasury, force gold toa 
premium, thus increasing the burden of every debtor in the land, 
and cause a financial storm to sweep the country that leaves in 
its desolate track business ruin, factories shut down, laborers de- 
prived of employment and made a public charge, and a hundred 
thousand people on the verge of starvation. When such things 
are not only possibilities, but actual realities, no one will deny 
that the subject of unlimited accumulation of wealth is a fit one 
for investigation, discussion and if necessary for legislation, 
Besides the power for corrupt legislation that immense wealth 
places in the hands of unscrupulous men, besides the pernicious 
effects produced by the tawdry and vulgar display ot the rich, it 
is essential to the well being of the state that wealth be more 
widely diffused. A thousand men each owning his own home, and 
possessing in the aggregate one million dollars is infinitely better 
for society than a thousand paupers and one man owning the 
million dollars. Fewer millionaires, fewer paupers. How can 
the wider diffusion of wealth be accomplished with justice, and 
without violating the rights of private ownership? A number of 
suggestions are made. ‘The laws of inheritance might be so alter- 
ed and amended as to limit the amount any one could receive by 
gift or devise, thus compelling the owner of a vast estate to take 
such steps as would result, at his death, in his fortune being 
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dividad into smaller holdings To many, this proposition may 
seem to strike at the roots of private ownership and control of 
propepty. One writer says: “If property Zas any rights, one of 
the most obvious is thht its owner shall be the exclusive judge of 
how much, when, how and to whom he shall dispose of it.” But 
even granting all this, it must be remembered that there is a vast 
difference between the rights of private ownership and control of 
property, and the delegating or transfering that right to another. 
While one may have the right to control his own property, the 
question of his right to trahsfer that right to another is a wholly 
different proposition. Again, it may be suggested that a graduated 
succession and income tax could be exacted, by which all estates 
taken by gift or devise, and all incomes, would be compelled to 
pay a more or less heavy tax, according to the amount of the 
estate. [hese measures together with other statutory limitations, 
would, without doing injustice to any one nor in any sense violat- 
ing the rights of property, have a decided tendency to divide 
large fortunes into smaller holdings, and would remove one of the 
most serious objections to their accumulation. 

It has not been proposed to take any direct steps towards 
limiting the accumulation of enormous fortunes. The measures 
suggested would have, it is thought, a sufficiently strong collateral 
tendency in that direction. If to these were added the abolition 
of monoplies in such lines of business as are of a public nature, 
such as light and water plants, telephones, telegraphs, railways 
and others of a similar nature, and substituted. public ownership 
instead, it would have a like tendency to restrict the accumulation 
of wealth within reasonable bounds. It might be further sug- 
gested that if such legislation be enacted as will result in whole- 
some restrictions being placed upon private corporations of all 
kinds, looking towards an avoidance of the opportunities for fraud, 
injustice and corrupt practice now so frequent and so often taken 
advantage of by the vicious, probably no honest man would have 
cause to complain the small investor could place his earnings 
without fear, the state would be the gainer in many respects, 
while the serious problems of pauperism and crime would be much 
nearer solution than under present conditions. 
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The November meeting of the club was attended by 
thirty-six members, among whom were several lead- 
ing representatives of the legal profession in the city. 
Judge Reid delivered a thoughtful, vigorous address upon 
“The Ethics of the Bar,” of which the following is an 
extract: 


Under the common term “Lawyers,” there exist and flourish 
three distinct species, created and distinguished by their qualifica- 
tions, deficiencies, principles and practices, but having nothing in 
common, save the generic term “ Lawyer,” unless it be a common 
ambition to be able to command and collect liberal fees. ‘hese 
classes may be stated as follows: 1. Lawyers, (par excellence), 
2. Pettifoggers. 3. Shysters. 

Having indicated these classes it is proper to identify them. 
The “shyster” is an American product, peculiar and indigenous 
to our political system. He is an alleged lawyer, who, having but 
a slight acquaintance with “ Blackstone,” “Coke,” ‘Chitty ” and 
“‘ Greenleaf,” supplements his deficiencies by claiming to be on 
terms of intimacy with the judges, the prosecuting attorney and 
the chief of police. HlIs eminence and success depend entirely 
upon the length and strength of his alleged “pull,” and his con- 
sequent ability to serve his client. zs ethics, in the language of 
of Mr: ‘Toots (mentioned in ‘“‘Dombey and Son”) are: “Of no 
consequence, sir: of no consequence, sir, whatever.” ; 

The “pettifogger ” is the natural result of an abortive attempt 
to make something out of nothing, wzA nothing. His peculiar- 
ities may usually be found in his general deficiencies. Deficient 
in intellect, education or principle, and perhaps in all, he knows 
but very little law, which he peddles in small quantities, at small 
prices. Shakspere declares he has known one of this species, who, 
‘“‘would defend a cause for a setting hen, or a fly blown leg of 
mutton.” ‘The pettifogger may be dubbed ‘the homeopathist 
of the legal profession,” inasmuch as he practices law on a “tit 
for tat” principle, suggestive of the homeopathic maxim “Similia 
similibus curantur.” Artifices and deceit are often invoked to 
supply his defictencies: and such qualifications as he possesses, 
when united with a venal disposition; may produce a “Uriah 
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Heep” or a “Lawyer Marks”—incapable of attaining a higher 
plain in his profession tnan the level of his own environments, his 
conception of the full duties and responsibilities of a lawyer are 
so vague and indistinct as to make him a mere stumbling block 
in the ethics of the profession;—of no utility whatever, except to 
serve as an example, #7 ¢ferrorem, to the aspiring student. ‘The 
Law permits such men as these to take its name in vain, to the 
constant regret, and sometimes shame, of the lawyer, true and 
proper. 

The true /awyer is a man of intelligence, learning, principle 
and honor; which qualities distinguish him from all others claim- 
ing the name. His standard may be attained by any ambitious 
student endowed with mental capacity, patient industry and 
a high sense of personal honor. He is a benefactor to the human 
race. He belongs to a class of men who for generations have 
been working to establish the true and proper relation between 
man and man. 

As the cominon term, ‘‘ The Bench” applies only to judges in 
office, so does the term ‘“‘ The Bar” apply only to lawyers, who, 
by their capacity, strength and honor are fitly representative of 
those generations of lawyers passed away, and of those living, 
who have assumed to carry down to succeeding generations the 
uleful and honorable work of their illustrious predecessors. Such, 
only, compose the body and class of men known as ‘The Bar,” 
to the proper and just exclusion ol all ‘“ pettifoggers” and “shy- 
sters.” 

“The ethics of the Bar” may be found in its duties and respon- 
sibilities, arising and growing out of its relation tothe public, the 
client, the bench, and to each other. 

From a purely ethical standpoint the duties and relations of the 
Bar to the public, and incidentally, though secondarily, to the 
client, are of primary importance, and these only will be con- 
. sidered in this paper. 

The Bar has been of first importance in establishing the 
political autonomy and social structure of every community 
founded upon the principles of the common law of England. 
While history has given first place in its chronicles to the achieve- 
ments of the sword, it is nevertheless true that the /azw of a com- 
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munity, as promulgated and construed by its lawyers, has been 
the exponent of its civilization. ‘The Sword is typical of animal 
force ; the Law, of civilization and intellectual supremacy. ‘The 
one can only destroy, the other elevates and exalts. It has thus 
come to pass that from a common state of violence and bloodshed, 
when “ Might was right,” mankind has been led by law and jus- 
tice unto peace and a higher development. 

It still is, and will be for all time to come, the mission of the 
bar to continue this ethical work, and by extending the principles 
of equity to every relation between man and man, to build still 
higher this superstructure of civilization and work of honor until 
Conscience and the intelligence of man shall have attained their 
full development, the human race its destiny, and the divine pur- 
pose shall have been fully accomplished.” 

The essayist concluded by submitting for discussion the follow- 
ing questions, which are frequently presented under circumstances 
requiring prompt decision : 

“Ought a lawyer, under any circumstances, to defend a man 
accused of crime, whom he knows or believes to be guilty ?” 

“ Ought a lawyer, in the defense of his client, to suppress, or 
consent to the suprression of truth; aid or consent to the 
promulgation of falsehood, or procure, or consent to, the entry of 
a false verdict ?” 


CHURGHENO ES: 


THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE TACOMA FREE CHURCH. 


In our October issue we expressed the belief that the 
editor of the Chrestian Register withheld the “rejoinder ” 
referred to because of the more imperative demand of 
other matter for prior publication and not because it con- 
tained sentiments unwelcome to Unitarian Christians of 
the traditional type. It is gratifying to find that our 
anticipations were well founded, for the Christian Register 
of October 19th publishes the rejoinder in full, together 
with a brief comment by the editor. For the sake of those 
who seldom see this Unitarian weekly and to preserve the 
continuity of these chapters in our church history we will 
reprint both the article and the editorial comment in our 
next issue, lack of space forbidding our doing so now. 
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Pee en ON, ET HICSeAS AY TEST OF 
RELIGION. 


An ethical view of life may be contrasted with the 
view which arises when we are controlled by our natural 
instincts or by purely scientific interests; but it can 
hardly be contrasted with the religious view of life. 
-With a true religious view it in essence coincides; and yet 
it is ever the test of a true religious view. Does religion 
make us feel that since this is God’s world, somehow 
everything is right in it? Then religion is false. Does 
it give to the order of society about us, with all its un- 
righteous distinctions and inequalities, the sanction of the 
Divine Will? Then does such religion weaken con- 
science and make itself an enemy to progress. But if 
religion identifies the Divine Will with what is right and 
just, with all the higher aspirations of the human heart 
and conscience; if it says that all the contradictory facts 
we see about us are opposed to the will of God and must 
change or be destroyed, then is such religion an ally of 
ethics and a friend of man. 

The trouble, so far as religion is concerned, is that 
that those who have it—what passes for it—are so 
largely lulled to sleep under its influence; and that 
those who have it not are sinking more and more into 
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what I may call the instinctive view of life. It is the 
pitiful thing about a one-sided development, a growth 
of scientific habits of thought without a corresponding 
growth of the moral nature, that many who have be- 
come incredulous of the old religion lose almost all the 
uplifting influences in their lives and give themselves 
up simply to seeking for comfort and enjoyment for 
themselves and their families. They have but one life 
to live, they say, and so they are going to get the 
most out of it. The visions they could hardly help 
having now and then in the old religion—for, at least, 
there are traditions of the higher sort in it—fade away 
from their minds; they see simply the earth about them 
and grasp for the goods that are nearest at hand. O, 
there is need for voices to-day that shall awaken men 
out of the moral sleep into which so many have fallen; 
there is need for voices that will stir the sense of right 
once more, of unalterable standards by which individuals 
and communities are judged, the sense of higher ends of 
living than simply to eat and sleep and propagate our 
kind—the sense of a great goal for which humanity 
should strive and in the striving for which these lives of 
ours, our homes, our business and all our pursuits shall 
be touched with a holy light. May these voices arise, 
and the right more and more conquer, the good more 
and more prevail in the world. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


WILLIAM J. -POTH ERs LEGACY, 


In the death of this pure and noble man, the Free Re- 
ligious Association has lost, not only the gentle. but effi- 
cient speaker of its whole policy from the day it was born 
in 1867, but also its best-rounded embodiment of its ideas 
and its saintliest spirit. The loss is an irreparable one, 
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and possibly may involve the final disappearance of the 
Association as such. Inspired by the influence of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, a conference of friends 
of the Association was held in Boston on December Lt, 
1893, at which the following resolutions were submitted, 
but, owing to the lateness of the hour, were referred to 
an adjourned meeting not yet held: 

“ Resolved, That the deep and wide-spread interest aroused 
by the World’s Parliament of Religions clearly summons the Free 
Religious Association to adopt a bold, active, and constructive 
policy for the spread of Free Religion. 

“ Resolved, That existing free religious societies should be 
more closely united, and that new ones should be multiplied, on 
the basis of free, spiritual, and universal religion, in avowed in- 
dependence of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, or any other form of religion which is by nature dogmatic, 
based on personal leadership, or limited in fellowship. 

“‘ Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the pres- 
ident of the Free Religious Association to adopt a new constitu- 
tion for that body, developing more fully the principles of the 
present constitution, and applying them to this needed work of 
local organization; and to report this draft for discussion and ac- 
tion by the Association at a meeting regularly called for that 
purpose.” 

These resolutions, written by myself after a long and 
confidential conversation with Mr. Potter, December 9, 
declare the first step which we heartily agreed must be 
taken now by the Association, if it has any reason to ex- 
ist any longer. They express the hope of his heart as 
well as mine. If the Free Religious Association is not 
strong enough or united enough to enter vigorously on 
the work here outlined, it should disband and make way 
for a new movement in the same direction, In truth, it 
is the work contemplated and waited for from the begin- 
ing, but necessarily postponed because of divided coun- 
sels ; and it is the work which would beyond all doubt 
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have been taken up now by the Association, if death had 
not suddenly removed the man who was its soul. It is a 
sacred legacy to us who remain—a legacy of insight into 
the highest ideals, of activity in transforming them into 
facts, of self-consecration to God in the service of man. 
The Free Church of Tacoma should prove to be the mus- 
tard seed destined to become a mighty tree in the /vee 
Church of the world. That was the divine dream of 
William J. Potter, our knight sans peur et sans reproche, 
our modest, gentle, self-forgetful, wise, and untiring friend. 
Crushing down the sorrow out of sight, we who are left 
will prove unworthy of him, unless we do our utmost now 
in the service of the cause which made his spirit radiant 
with the love of truth and the beauty of his holiness. 
Fs ES ABBOT: 


ETHICS Oftnin PRESS: 


EXTRACT OF AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE LIBERAL 
CLUB, SEPTEMBER I4TH, 1893. 


In its broadest sense my subject would in- 
clude everything that emanates from the press,— 
books, periodicals, works of art, etc. The “ Ethics 
of the Newspaper Press” is, perhaps, the best title, 
and, to my mind, presents many sub-divisions, any 
one of which would furnish a topic for an evening’s dis- 
cussion. There is the distinctively Vews Press, the Po- 
litical Press, the Religious Press, the Sensational Press, 
the Advertising Press, and many others, all having differ- 
ent fields, but commonly classed under the misnomer of 
newspapers. I shall investigate the character of the Press 
in its news function and inquire into its duty and 
responsibility to the public, also briefly, the duty of the 
public to the Press. 

A newspaper is essentially a public institution. And 
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yet it is in some respects a private institution. News- 
Daper men are not unlike other men who invest their 
money to obtain a livelihood or in the hope of gain. Both 
are honorable desires and entitled:to a just and proper 
fruition. Is any means by which these ends may be ob- 
tained, justifiable? Let us see. The first business of the 
newspaper, indeed, its only duszness, is to furnish news; 
it is for this it obtains patrons, and, presumably, the more 
faithfully and satisfactorily it performs this function, the 
more it will prosper, In this way alone it obtains a hear- 
ing, an audience, which enables it to present its own views 
on public questions and thus to manufacture and mould 
that great force known as public opinion. It is true there 
are some journals which command an audience, wholly for 
the opinions expressed; but these are exceptional and are 
not properly classed as newspapers. What is news? The 
events of the day; that which has happened or is about to 
happen, calculated to instruct, interest, amuse—this is 
news. Is there any ethics of news? Should a newspa- 
per record every event (even though instructive, interest- 
ing or amusing) regardless of what effect it may have on 
private or public morals? Assuredly not. Where then 
is the limitation? My answer must be that there is but 
one rule to govern the conduct of the Press, as of persons, 
and that is, the rule of right. But what is this rule 9f 
right, how is it defined, where may it be found? — I know 
of but one answer,—the individual conscience. 

Generally speaking, however, only those events dest 
calculated to instruct, interest, amuse, are proper matters 
of news. And after all, as I have said, we must leave the 
determination of what is best, to the individual conscience 
of the editor, all the while enjoining him to see to it 
that the greed of gain does not sway his judgment; all 
the while impressing upon him that he should ever con- 
descend to pander to the baser instincts of men; that he 
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should ever forget that there are things too sacred for 
the public eye,—rights and privileges too dear to be in- 
vaded or taken away; that he should zever allow a per- 
sonal pique ora private revenge to influence his judgment; 
to remember that— 3 

“There’s a lust in man no charm can tame 

Of loudly publishing his neighbor’s shame; 

On eagle’s wings immortal scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born and die.” 

And that— 
«Tis slander 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword; whose tongue 

Outvenoms all the worms of Nile; whose breath 

Rides on the posting winds and doth belie 

All comers of the world.” 


If he be incapable of judging between the right and 
wrong, if he has a seared conscience, or a_ perverted 
consciousness, then he is decidedly out of place as a pub- 
lic teacher and should be compelled to step aside. No 
people will long follow a leader who is not greater than 
themselves. 

There is no error, in my opinion, to which the Press 
as a rule, is so prone, as the publication of that which is 
calculated to please the prurient, or arouse the languid 
interest ofthe sensual. Asked for a reason and the an- 
swer is, “It pays;” “It catches the nickles;” “The public 
demands it.” And doubtless the answer is a truthful one. 
People care little, perhaps, I should say, think little about 
the good that men do; their virtues form only a small 
part of the conversation of the world. The errors, the 
mistakes, the follies,jthese, men—shall I say women—love 
to roll under their tongues as a sweet morsel. 

I am speaking especially of the sensational Press, which 
lives and thrives on this tendency of our nature and as- 
sists to cultivate it; and yet there are a few that escape 
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the taint of this pestilence. The history of the past fifty 
years in this country shows a marked increase in the 
tendency of the Press to. sensationalism and that it 
is itself largely responsible for the debased public taste 
that seems to require it, there can be little doubt. 

As a rule the Press and the public have no business 
with the private acts of individuals. There may be 
- and doubtless are exceptions—when the weal of the 
public will be thus subserved, when the lesson to be de- 
rived is fraught with great good. ‘uch, possibly, were 
the exposures of the Pall Mall Gazette, some years ago; 
such was the work of the New York Times in its war 
on Boss Tweed; such are the thousand and one instances 
that might be cited all over the land 

Be this as it may, what excuse is it that the public de- 
mands such food? I hold that the intemperate appetite 
for drink is as proper a sourceof gain tothe saloon keeper 
and the cravings of the roue to the courtesan as the itch- 
ngs of the prurient and the longings of the scandal-monger 
are to the press. If one fails to elevate and tends to 
degrade so does the other. If one is an enemy of soci- 
ety so is the other. What shall I say of those monsters 
who use this weapon as a two-edged sword, who act in 
the dual capacity of blackmailer and purveyor, who 
manufacture vile slanders, often with—dquite as often with- 
out—the semblance of truth, then attempt, too often suc- 
cessfully, to terrify the victim with the threat of public- 
ity, until their price for silence is paid? How reluctantly 
they pigeonhole the sensation, and how regretfully they 
count the nickles that might have come pouring in but 
for the cowardly yielding ! 

A certain amount of success—apparent success—often 
follows the desertion of principles. There are many in- 
stances in history and in your own knowledge, where 
he most flagrant disregard of right conduct has been. 
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followed by temporary successes, and a devotion to con- 
scious duty by temporary overthrow and disaster. How 
often we are told, and that, too, by well-meaning men 
having a sincere desire to convey good advice, (and how 
often does our own inclination whisper te us), that “noth- 
ing succeeds like success,” and that any means where- 
by we can attain this end, are proper means. Shak- 
spere meant the same thing when he caused [ago to 
say to Roderigo, “Virtue, a fig!” “Put money in thy 
purse,” “Make all the money thou canst.” It is what 
Pope meant when he said, “Get money, money, still, 
and let Virtue follow if she will.” But experience teach- 
es that, however attractive this advice may be in theo- 
ry, it leads but to disappointment and regret. When 
these so-called successes are dissected what do we find? 
We find a little eminence has been attained, a little au- 
thority exercised, a whim, a caprice has been temporar- 
ily gratified, but that the consciousness of right conduct, 
of well doing, and of the honest approval of our fellow- 
men are all absent. We may therefore conclude that 
only the ignorant, the simple-minded or the base will 
be influenced by such advice. 

Far be it from me to decry that passion of genius 

which impels men to mount the ladder of fame; to 
seek an eminence, not only to see, but to be seen; to 
urmount obstacles, to win glory, aye, to succeed at all 
proper hazards. But there can be no real prosperity 
without a just regard for the rights of others, and he who 
fails to observe these rights of others will sooner or later 
be called to account. 

But, says one, if I possess the talent and the means of 
expressing your thoughts and of conveying them to the 
public better than you do, though contrary to my own, 
why may not I do so, if you pay me, on the same theo- 
ry that a lawyer may employ his knowledge and abili- 
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ties in behalf of his client, whose cause he knows to be 
“wrong? My answer is that I do not justify the one or 
the other, and that neither is justifiable. A lawyer has 
no right to advise his client contrary to his own convic- 
tions of his client’s rights and duties and should decline 
to act for him if he insists upon litigation contrary to 
this principle. It is possible that he may be mistaken 
or in doubt in his views of the law and in his judgment 
upon facts, as it may be that I am mistakén as to the 
proper policy to pursue, but this matters little if the pur- 
pose be honest. It.is expecting too much of men to be 
infallible. All we can ask is that they have onest mot- 
ives, exercise honest judgment, do honest thinking, draw 
honest conclusions, and use honest endeavor. What mat- 
ters itif now and then an editor does take a position 
which is productive of harm to his private interests. He 
is a citizen, a member of the community, as much as you 
or I, with much greater opportunity for good or evil, and 
it is the duty of each of us at times to sacrifice our per- 
sonal interests, even life itself, if need be, for the benefit 
of the whole. It is no excuse that we may make the 
sacrifice in vain. Duty will brook no shirking. 

In a recent periodical I find a “famous editor,” who- 
ever he may be, quoted as making use of this language: 
“ The glory of journalism is to be able to help your friends 
and fight your enemies; to promulgate the doctrines 
you love and to attack the shams you hate ; to have in 
your hands a weapon with which you can crush a man 
who is not similarly armed, and witth which you can re- 
sist the onslaught of any publication whatsoever.” 

This editor doubtless expressed the principle which 
controls a great many, perhaps a majority of newspaper 
men. The ambition to help one’s friends is not un- 
praiseworthy ; rather is it one of the highest attributes 
of true manhood. To punish one’s enemies may or may 
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not be praiseworthy, according to the motive which 
prompts it—whether it be for the purpose of revenge, ° 
or to charitably show them the error of their ways; but 
it is a brutal theory that because I am strong and you 
are weak, therefore I should crush you! How often domen 
bear the injustice of newspaper assaults through the fear of 
bringing down upon themselves greater condemnation ! 
How often are we told to avoide a controversy with a 
newspaper, because it will surely come off the victor ! 
Indeed,this is now an axiom not to be questioned. And 
yet why should it beso? Surely not because the news- 
paper is always in the right? It is because the oppor- 
tunities are unequal. It is because most people prefer 
to allow others to do their thinking for them ; because 
repetition and vehemence are’ more impressive with the 
unthinking masses than argument and reason ; because 
these masses have neither time nor inclination to consid- 
er, much less to investigate the truth of that which has of- 
ten been rehearsed in their ears. The great jury of peo- 
_ ple almost always renders its verdict with only one side 
before it. The poor victim has his recourse in libel 
suits, which in nine cases out of ten he loses, and he 
has nothing left but to suffer in silence. 

Herein does the liberty of the press degenerate into 
unbridled license. In this manner is many a poor un- 
fortunate dragged down to ruin and sorrow. A _ free 
and unlicensed press, in the just and legal sense, has 
led to all the blessings of freedom which the civilized 
world enjoys today; and if rightly directed will advance 
mankind to still higher realms of happiness. But this 
blessing, like every other, must beslimited and controlled 
by an upright motive or its great mission will be unful- 
filled. 

There are still other phases of this question to which 
I would like to direct your discussion. I can do so but 
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briefly. There is the field of politics—the partisan press 
and the independent press—both very useful to society. 
The one appeals largely to sentiment, passion, preju- 
dice ; the other to reason, experience, patriotism. The 
science of politics, in its true sense, is the science of 
government ; and I am not prepared to say that any one 
of these elements—sentiment, passion, prejudice ; reason, 
experience, patriotism,—is not entitled to more consider- 
ation than another. Ina free government, there should 
be just and equal respect for the rights and opinions of 
all alike, and why should I say that my ideas are 
more correct, more reasonable, than those of any other 
member of the community? It is enough that he has de- 
sires to be gratified, so long as they do not conflict with 
nor impair the rights of others, and his intuitive, unex- 
plainable, unreasonable—if you please—sentiment of 
right, or wrong, may be quite as sincere, quite as just, 
quite as practicable as my theory. It is seldom that a 
great moral question is involved in a political question. 
I am not now speaking of that disease, more dangerous 
to free institutions than all other dangers by which we 
are confronted today, next to a reckless and venal press, 
namely, “practical politics,’ which I shall not discuss 
further than to say that I do not recognize one code of 
morals for politics and another for any other department 
of human affairs. He that is dishonest in politics is like- 
ly to be dishonest in whatever line of duty he may be 
called upon to perform. Generally speaking, however, 
the American press has a higher appreciation of its o- 
litical duty than of any other. It is, in the main, more 
faithful to principle in this than anything else. True, it 
is often inconsistent and disregardful of the private rights 
and private acts of individuals with which it should have 
nothing to do except-in so far as those rights or acts 
prove a person to be worthy or unworthy of public con- 
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fidence, and in this to be governed alone by a sincere 
regard for the truth. But, while many good men are. 
prevented from entering politics and thus performing 
their duties as citizens, through fear of an unprincipled 
partisan press and while many others, who have ven- 
tured to do so, have suffered the most unjust and cruel 
wrongs ; and while bad men are often retained in posi- 
tions of trust and influence through sycophancy to and 
bribery of this same power still, many good men are 
kept from failing and falling in the performance of duty, 
many bad men are made good and useful citizens and 
servants through fear of exposure, and on the whole, I am 
of the opinion that the influence of the political press is 
beneficial. 

And now what is your duty to the press? It is to 
be just, to be generous toward it. It is to encourage 
it in its efforts to upbuild the community, to improve 
public morals, to advance the public weal. It is to re- 
member that editors are but human, like yourselves ; that 
they must live; that their calling is an honorable one; 
that it is a trying one; that their disappointments are 
great and their compensation, except in rare cases, small; 
that they are the receptacle for all your petty grievan- 
ces, your condensed meannesses; that your faults and 
follies are ever before them, as much because you force 
them there as for any other reason ; that notwithstanding 
the temptation to sin, to err, they are, as a body, actu- 
ated by high ambitions and noble purpose and if they 
fall by the wayside, if they, now and then, succumb to 
the baser instincts, they are not unlike you and that, but 
for the lack of that virtue in you which you demand of 
them, they would oftener, not always, be all you wish and 
more. Do not ask them to fight your battles alone (your 
personal battles not at all); ask them but to /ead youand 
then throw yourselves manfully into the breach and azd 
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them. Remember that while you havea right to look to 
them as the guardians of the public weal and to insist 
that they shall perform their high trust, without fear or 
favor, yet you are not thereby discharged from all respon- 
sibility. Remember that one of the greatest incentives 
to well-doing, on their part, is your approval, sympathy, 
consideration and support. If you find that they do not 
appreciate their trust, that they deceive you and mislead 
you, teach them that they cannot do .so with impunity, 
that you will not submit to perfidy in them any more 
than in any other walk of life. As for that vampire, the 
sensational, scandal-mongering press, show it no mercy, 
it will show you none ; stamp upon it; trample it under 
your foot ; spurn it; crush it, as you would any other 
viper or reptile. Drive it from your fireside, from your 
doorstep. Nurse it at your peril, it wants but the oppor- 
tunity to give the best of you its deadly venom. Above 
all, remember that the influence of example is far more 
powerful than all the precepts of all the religions under 
the sun. Remembr that— 


‘Republics may rise and republics may fall, 
As long as this world shall endure, 
Yet those who are strongest must list to the call, 
Where place and where Office is pure. 

This life, it is grand, 

If we but command, 
The forces of faith, clear and bright. 

Those voices that lead, 

To our one greatest need— 
The masterful kingdom of right.” 

eee AB BOI, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE FREE CHURCH. 
Iii 


To its catholicity and its eclecticism the Free Church 
adds appreciation. Besides breadth of vision it would have 
also depth of vision. Sympathy, forbearance, charity, 
tolerance—these it ranks below appreciation in the scale 
of virtues ; “ preludes of a loftier strain” -they are, graces 
which have historically preceded this noblest attribute of 
the’soul. Slowly, through the ages, civilization has been 
climbing to this summit, starting from the low level of 
persecution and by gradual ascents mounting from per- 
secution to forbearance, thence to tolerance and now 
advancing to the topmost peak, whole-souled magnanimity 
or appreciation. ‘Tis only within quite recent times that 
persecution, in its direst forms, has disappeared. All 
through the centuries, until the middle of the eighteenth, 
Christian civilization has again and again witnessed the 
inhumanities of persecution. With each succeeding age 
those who were “in authority” fancied they had ¢he ab- 
solute truth on all matters pertaining to morals and relig- 
ion. Hence, they felt that for them there was no alter- 
native but to silence dissenters if the treasured truth shall 
be vindicated and spread. Whatever savored of impiety, 
irreligion, anarchy, must, they said, be persecuted until 
destroyed. Differences of opinion, doubts, contradictori- 
ness were evils to be exterminated at any cost and the 
more tenaciously these were cherished the more merci- 
lessly were they attacked. The truth, it was said, must be 
made to prevail; deliberate deviation from the prescribed 
paths must be checked; outright denial of “revealed” 
doctrines must be suppressed. If persuasion failed ztm- 
prisonment was tried ; this proving insufficient, the /ash 
was employed and as a final resort there was set up the 
stake ’round which wreathed the flaming fire, slowly con- 
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suming the bodies of souls whose convictions were brighter 
than flames and which, like asbestos, withstood the fire 
that was meant to destroy them In support of this bar- 
barous procedure scripture texts were quoted by zealous 
divines who, believing it sinful to suffer “error” to live, 
preached elaborate sermons endorsing the practice of 
persecution, while the Church herself proved the intensity 
of her sympathy by hallowing the cruelties enacted in her 
name. Nor are the traces of this inhumanity entirely 
extinct though the brutality attending it has entirely dis- 
appeared. But evidences of its spirit survive, invading 
the domain of religion wherever it has been crystallized 
into a sect. The Turk persecutes the Christian and the 
Christian persecutes the Turk ; Mohammedanism it still 
stigmatized in current literature as “a religion of impos 
ture.” Just as Romanism persecutes Protestantism so 
Protestantism persecutes liberal Christianity, and liberal 
Christianity the faith that has ceased to be Christian. 
The Calvinist persecutes the Unitarian and the Unitarian 
persecutes those who have abandoned sectarian limitations 
and espoused an absolute and unconditional freedom. 
Denominationalism and persecution seem inseparably 
blended and wherever an “zs7” obtains there will some 
survival of the persecuting spirit be found. 

A step upward and onward is taken when forbearance 
replaces persecution, when it is discovered that there exist 
essential and non-essential doctrines, that latitude may 
exist in theology as well as in geography. When this 
height has been attained, the heart is more tender and 
warm, the mind looks out upon a wider horizon, thumb 
screws and the stake are abandoned, other texts are quoted, 
milder sermons preached—the virtue of forbearance has 
been born. ; 

Now dissenters from established standards of belief 
are suffered to live without fear of the lash or the stake. 
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Churches may now be built, worship maintained, creeds 
established by non-conforming folk. “Fools, hypocrites, 
blasphemers” they are called ; anathemas are heaped upon 
their heads ; only a cold, cynical, unwilling forbearance is 
vouchsafed them. 

A still higher, nobler plane is reached when ¢rue toler- 
ance supplants supercilious forbearance, when aggressive 
assault has ceased and courteous criticism begins; when it 
is felt that, after all, dogma and doctrine are subordinate 
to duty ; that character is essentially of more consequence 
than creed and that therefore severe censure, opprobrious 
epithets and vituperative talk are as unworthy and ignoble 
as they are irritatating and ineffective as media of correc- 
tion or reproof. That vantage ground gained, sympathy, 
charity and tolerance spring into being; 2. eé., a willing con- 
sent to let others hold their opinions without molestation or 
taunt and simultaneously seeking to correct them of what 
is felt to be error. In this attitude there is something dis- 
tinctly dignified, noble, magnanimous. For it transcends 
mere forbearance and is far in advance of that compas- 
sionate regard which passes under the name of charity 
and traces its origin to Jesus. But attractive and gratify- 
ing as every evidence of tolerance is, it yet falls short of 
the noblest, grandest attitude of which the soul can 
conceive. True, in the estimation of the majority tol- 
erance is regarded as the very ideal of possible nobleness 
to exceed which would be to transgress the limits of 
rationality and self-respect. Have we not, they say, the 
church, ¢#e creed, the tradition, tke truth; are not our 
prophets the so/e proprietors of divine inspiration, is not 
our Bible the szzgle repository of infallible revelation ? 
What more then can be expected of us than that we be 
charitable in our judgments of those less fortunate than 
we? What else can we consistently do but be tolerant 


toward our erring brethern? How can we possibly go 
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beyond this and at the same time remain loyal to the one 
true religion which is ours? You caz go further, we of 
the Free Church instantly reply. Your duty is not fully 
done, the ideal attitude is not yet yours, for tolerance is 
not appreciation, nor is exclusiveness compatible with 
true brotherhood. Cease to speak of sfecia/ revelation, 
of chosen people, of selected prophets, of an exceptional 
Bible, of an only true church. Rise above the low level 
of bigotry and ignoble pride; remember that adsolute 
truth is the property of no sect or religion; that each 
enjoys but a part of the perfect whole; that revelation 
has no limit, inspiration no end. 

Clearly then there is still another step to be taken 
before the noblest, the zdea/ altitude can be ottained; 
before the summit of appreciation is reached. A grander, 
purer, more exalted spirit than this we cannot imagine. 
It has no contempt, it cherishes no ill-will, it hates cold 
indifference, despises synical forbearance, shuns mere 
charity, pales before persecution. Its outlook is to the 
furthest horizon the eye can reach, its penetration is far 
beneath the surface into the heart of that which it exam- 
ines, its judgment is calm, dispassionate, considerate; its 
conclusions are well-grounded, never formed till a// the 
facts have been gathered, grouped and every precaution 
taken to eliminate prejudice and bias from the mind. 
Every phase of religious thought, every theory of the 
universe, every ancient and modern belief concerning 
man’s origin, nature and destiny; every form of opinion, 
conduct, feeling, the appreciative spirit takes at its best 
and lets none go till its depths have been fathomed and 
seen. For every type of thought it has a gospel, a mes- 
sage, a helpful word. Is it Agnosticism that confronts it? 
Then to the agnostic it says: You have your doubts 
concerning the existence of God, you do not know wheth- 
er there is a God or not. Very well; then turn to what 
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is certain, unquestionable, positive. You do know that 
duty dinds you, that virtue none the less remains as “ the 
binding law of life,” that service is demanded of you de- 
spite your doubts; rise then to the level of a dignified 
moral manhood and perchance from your devotion to 
duty there will shine forth the divine light of immortal 
hope. Or, is it Materialism that meets us? Then to 
the materialist it it said: Develop the possibilities of the 
living present; ennoble, enrich, beautify “matter.” If you 
have no faith in immortality, contribute your part toward 
the coming of the commonwealth of man on earth and 
“out of your dust the flowers of paradise will bloom.” 
Even for the pessimist the appreciative spirit has a kindly 
and a helpful word. Life, he says, is not only vanity and 
vexation of spirit, but the universe itself is the prey of 
malignant forces making it the very worst of all possible 
worlds. To which it is replied: If you continue to live 
in it, do what you can to improve it. Any other course 
is inconsistent, illogical, ignoble. °Tis the only world you 
know, therefore enrich it with the powers at your com- 
mand. Again, for the so-called Secularists, the Free 
Church exercising this appreciative spirit has a generous 
and respectful regard. It approaches them with friendli- 
ness, studies their conclusions carefully, gives them the 
benefit of doubts when they appear, interprets their views 
in the light of the Secularist standpoint, doing justice to 
its claims however untenable they may seem. So also, 
for the ancient superstitions of the savage no less than 
for the modern speculations of the sage, the Free Church, 
guided by appreciation, has a discriminating and kindly 
word, observing a timeliness, an adaptation, an impor- 
tance in the former as in the latter. Once more, the 
spirit of the Free Church implies fraternity. For the 
solution of social probiems and the amelioration of social 
conditions, the Free Church stands ready to co-operate 
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with any sect that seeks to destroy the sourees of social 
ills. 

Free from sectarian limitations and denominational em- 
barrassments, this fraternity leads the Free Church to give 
a hearing to every sincere lover of truth, be he Romanist 
or Jew,ibeliever or agnostic, anarchist or socialist, for by 
such breadth of sympathy it knows that greater depth of 
knowledge, deeper discernment of the truth can be 
acquired. Catholic, eclectic, appreciative, fraternal—the 
Free Church will of necessity be also fearless in the pur- 
suit of truth, anxious that otkzng shall stand between it 
and the truth it seeks. How deeply engrafted into the 
lives of its members these qualities are, each of them must 
decide. But for this composite spirit the church, by its very 
name, stands. As a society we have the privilege of realiz- 
ing them with an ease and to a degree enjoyed by none 
of the Christian sects. Bound by no beliefs, cramped by 
no creed, trammeled by no tradition, enslaved by no 
symbols, hampered by no dogmas, the Free Church en- 
joys the exceptional privilege of being enabled thus to 
seek the truth fearlessly and to serve it when found. An 
exceptional privilege it is indeed, for limited as they are 
_ by the restrictions of authorative standards, in the form 
of creeds or of names, the Christian sects are debarred 
from enjoying that unalloyed fearlessness in the pursuit 
of truth which is possible only when sectarian interests 
cease to preoccupy or prejudice the mind. Nor, in saying 
this, do I make any exception of Unitarianism, for, as has 
already been shown in a _ preceding discourse, that 
denomination has the “Christian” restriction indissolubly 
identified with its origin and nature. Individual Unitar- 
ian ministers there are who exercise a freedom and a 
fearlessness as complete as any that could be desired, but 
of these men it must be said (as they say of Drs. Briggs 
and Newton, of Phillips Brooks and Dean Stanley) they 
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are in the Cenomination but not of the denomination 
the delight of those Unitarians who want to be out of the 
denomination and yet feel in it. But so long as there is 
anything at stake, any risk to be run, any ‘‘ism” to be 
protected, any name to be preserved at any cost, so long 
is fearlessness a dream and the édea/ pursuit and service 
of truth remains unattained. So long as authority or tra- 
dition or fear continue to bind men, (and no Christian sect 
is wholly free from all of these chains), so long will the 
spirit that animates this church remain for them an unat- 
tainable reality. In other words, freedom is the essential 
prerequisite of catholicity and appreciation, even as it is 
of fraternity, as was shown in the discourse upon “the 
basis of the Free Church.” 

In popular works of fiction we are told that the ancient 
mariners regarded the sea as “a land of darkness where 
even the light was as darkness.” None dared to venture 
upon its restless tide. Awful things it was thought would 
emerge from its depths. A few, more adventurous than 
the rest, nérving themselves for the occasion, embarked 
upon the waves. But soon horrible spectres floated be- 
fore their imagination and fancy painted all sorts of 
frightful possibilities, dissipating the courage of the _ 
explorers, till at last, overpowered with fright, they put 
about for the shore. The sun, they declared, had lost its 
brightness, the sea threatened to engulf them, the stars 
to destroy them; ghostly forms flourished flaming swords, 
mysterious shapes beshadowed them, and so, worn out 
with fear, they fled. What the sea of darkness was to 
these sailors centuries ago the sea of close, deep thinking 
is to the majority in Christendom to-day. They dare 
not sail upon its waters and yet feel safe from harm. 
Should they venture out, 'twill be at the peril of their theo- 
logy and ultimately of their lives! For out yonder they 
fancy horrid forms of agnosticism hide beneath the reefs, 
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atheism glowers from behind the rocks and scepticism 
disguised as a nymph allures the adventurer to her abode. 
No such fears can ever appal souls that are truly free for 
they have nothing of which to be afraid. "Tis truth that 
they crave and to obtain it they extend their search to 
the utmost horizon, drop their plummet into the deepest 
sea and refuse to rest till the bottom has been touched. 
Why are we of the Free Church not afraid? Because we 
have no “creed” to mend or amend, no “confession” to 
alter or bolster up, no ecclesiastical hierarchy to keep in 
shape, no “case” to make out, no doctrines to which, as a 
body, we stand committed, committed only to seeking and 
serving, by the scientific method, the truth’ whatever it 
may be and whencesoever it may come. We smile at 
the fears of those ancient seamen but the corresponding 
fear in the religious realm still prevails among all the 
Christian sects, blinding men to the truth they profess to 
pursue and to desire, increasing the sway of the sectarian 
spirit and thus preventing the exercise of that true catho- 
licity, eclecticism and appreciation which should be the 
crowning attributes of every church. But let us not 
seem to condemn the faiths that will some day emerge 
upon the broad highway of freedom to which they all un- 
consciously tend. To hasten the advent of that glorious 


day let us rather devote our energy and time to the fuller 


manifestation of these attributes in our own individual 
lives and by the contagion of our devotion and enthusi- 
asm lift others to the level of the spirit that animates us. 
If it be ours, as members of the Free Church, to cherish 
the spirit of catholicity, if our organization be such that 
eclecticism is its opportunity and its pride, if to stand for 
appreciation, fraternity, fearlessness, be for us, as an 
organization, an easy and a natural accomplishment, then 
it behooves us, as individuals, to be on our guard lest 
perchance in our personal relations and dealings with 
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those differently-minded from ourselves we desecrate the 
sacred spirit that differentiates the Free Church from 
churches that are not free by giving unhallowed expres- 
sion to thoughts and feelings out of harmony with the 
spirit we profess, as a society, to maintain. This I con- 
sider our paramount duty as members of the Free Church. 
If others persecute, malign, oppress; if others exercise 
only forbearance, compassion, tolerance, all the more 
pressing is the need that we should sympathize, appre- 
ciate, love; especially since our perfect freedom makes it 
possible for us to exercise this spirit to the full. So to 
act, I believe, is the Divine Will and it wz/7 be done 
whether you and I do it or not, but eternal shame will 
rest upon us if having known the divine command we 


ignore its behest. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


WHY UNITARIANISM FAILS TO SATISFY.* 
(A SYMPOSIUM.) 


Ie 


Religion is a broad word, and any definition of it which 
is not broad enough to include the fundamental bases of 
all the great religions of the world, is inadequate. Chris- 
tianity, like Buddhism, is a specialized form of religion in 
the broad sense; and Unitarianism is only a specialized 
form of Christianity. 

Each of the great cardinal religions of the world builds 
upon a sacred book, or the teachings of some man_be- 
lieved by its devotees to have been divinely inspired. 
Science is slowly but surely undermining these faiths ; 


* The circular-letter printed on another page was sent out to 
twenty or more Independent and Unitarian ministers and laymen, 
Beginning with this number we publish the replies received. 

The symposium will be reviewed at its close, 
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their foundations are being gradually destroyed, those of 
Christianity with the rest. The continued advancement 
of learning among the masses of mankind means the 
final extinction of the last vestige of belief in the divine 
inspiration, in the old sense, of either man or book. In 
this country and in England, France and Germany, this 
result has already been accomplished with a vast number 
of people, and it has left many, if not most of them, with- 
out any defined, or by them definable religious basis, 
although they may still have the religious feeling. With 
others of them, the reaction has led to a blank denial of 
any foundation of religion in reason. Many of those 
who have lost belief in the old faiths are to be found at- 
tending and supporting each denomination of the Chris- 
‘tian church, and it is even doubtful whether the so-called 
liberal churches contain a larger percentage of them than 
the more orthodox churches. All of: the Protestant 
churches are honey-combed with this unbelief of the 
pews. 

The mental weakness or bias, or the intellectual jugg- 
lery that can with moral honesty still hold to the sacred 
book or divine-man theory, may be the subject of our 
commiseration, but is generally hopeless. Perhaps all 
such are better off in the Christian churches, liberal or 
orthodox, than they would be outside of it. At any rate 
society may be, but with the mass of unbelievers the case 
is different, They usually maintain their church relation- 
ship because they find in the church an organization 
valuable for moral influence and charitable work. Some 
who are lacking in moral earnestness may be held to the 
connection by considerations of social or business advant- 
ages, but I have too good an opinion of my kind to be- 
lieve that there are many of this class. 

To those unbelievers, all Christian churches are alike 
objectionable, and for the same reason; the difference 
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between the churches being with them one of degree only. 
A rational religion will alone satisfy them. A religion 
that will not stand the test of honest thought, that 
shrinks from intelligent inquiry as to the daszs of its 
claim to man’s regard, can never hope for their espousal. 

This state of things not only justifies, but demands 
the broad religious movement which the Tacoma society 
has inaugurated. The local success of that society should 
prove contagious, and I believe will. Every city or vil- 
lage of five thousand inhabitants in the United States 
has the material for starting and sustaining one or more 
such religious societies. 

Unitarianism fails to satisfy the classes of which I 
have spoken because it is limited to a phase of Chris- 
tianity ; it is founded on the Bible and on the man 
Jesus. They believe both to be of simple human ori- 
gin; and, furthermore, they (and many of them keenly) 
feel that the Christian conception of the Supreme Being 
is pureile and grossly unworthy. And for the same rea- 
son “isolated churches” like the Free Church of Tacoma, re- 
fuse alliance with the Unitarian organizations. While Uni- 
tarianism stands for a more liberal religion than Presbyteri- 
anism or Methodism, it is still Christian—historically bound 
as to the tenets of its religious faith by the teachings of 
Christ. There are undoubtedly many so-called Unitari- 
an preachers who transcend these limits in their pulpit 
utterances, but to the extent that they do this they are 
untrue to historical Unitarianism. 

Whether the time is ripe for the formation of a Nation- 
al Conference of the churches of free religion, can only be 
_ ascertained in one way : by issuing and broadly distribu- 
ting a call for such a Conference. Such a call, coming 
to a-society through its minister or governing board, 
would afford the occasion for the consideration of its own 
proper status, and would no doubt result in some action, 
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Speaking for myself, I can say that I should rejoice to be 
a member of such a society as yours, and would most 
gladly join in “a national conference of such church so- 
cieties, with an ethical basis of fellowship, and committed 
to the principle and method of freedom in religion.” 

May I add, in conclusion, that while freedom in religion 
for each individual should be a cardinal rule for any free 
religious society, I believe it quite possible to find a 
scientific basis for religion, which will also afford the basis 
for man’s duties in this life, the true basis of morals, on 
which there is good ground for hope of the ultimate 
agreement of mankind. Indeed, I think this scientific 
basis of religion has been found and clearly demonstrated 
by Dr. Abbot, in his “Scientific Theism,” and “The 
Way Out of Agnosticism.” These two little volumes are 
books to be studied, not merely read. They contain 
more compact thought and therefore require more 
thorough digestion than any other similar works of mo- 
dern times, if not of any previous time. They richly repay 
careful study and should be in possession of every 
candid and intelligent inquirer for light on this great 
subject, which so closely and deeply concerns ail men. 

E. W. MEDDAUGH. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Li 

To the questions, Ist.—‘ Why does Unitarianism fail 
to satisfy?” and 2d.—«Why do these (Independent) 
churches stand aloof from an organization apparently 
broad enough to include them in fellowship?” I reply : 

1. Because Unitarianism is an zsm. Outside of its 
immediate pale, to most people, Unitarianism is denom- 
inationalism; denominationalism is a synonym of ecclesi- 
asticism, and this means dogma, creed, priestly confession 
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and priestly interference with the rights of the individual 
conscience: if not as bad, still in some sort the same as 
that of the older orthodox denominations. True or false, 
to these it is simply another sect. This they gather not 
from its theological teaching so much as from the name 
itself. Unitarian is only another name for Anti-Trinitar- 
ian, and this is no more nor less than the espousal of one 
side of a great dogmatic controversy. 

2. The distinguishing feature of the so-called inde- 
pendent church is in this :—that neither in name, creed, 
ecclesiastical relationship nor dogmatic statement of 
doctrine, is it a pledge to or from any one. 

3. It is zo¢ another denomination, nor, 1n fact, dis- 
tinguished by the mark of separate sect: First—because 
without theological test it admits those of any sect and of 
no sect to its communion; and, second, because the 
universal sect or denominational test is wanting in its 
creed, or basis of church union. . 

In every single instance the differentiating feature of 
denominationalism is this: Some form of church pledge; 
creed, or confession of faith in which the applicant for 
membership assumes to believe some one or more things, 
which one or more other denomination rejects: in other 
words, an expressed belief of the truth of one side of 
some disputed dogma—sect is a magnifying of non- 
essentials. 

But behind all this, greater than all this, and the only 
true test of discipleship, and that upon which the whole 
worshiping world has always agreed, are the fundamentals 
of religious faith, These, are: One God,—Universal 
Brotherhood of the race,—Immortality,—and a belief in 
the eternal connection between holiness and happiness. 
On these simple fundamentals the independent church 
movement seeks to unite’ all worshippers. All disputed 
doctrine and dogma it leaves for private opinion. It is, 
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therefore, not a denominational or sectarian movement, 
for it stops short of all questions which divide churches, 
and makes its creed of the universal agreements only. 
In short, it is an attempt to interpret scriptures in har- 
mony with modern discovery and reason; to emphasize 
essentials, viz:—agreements—and to leave all disputed 
questions outside of church councils. 

Practically, Unitarianism is doing the same thing ; but 
under a secfarzan regime as, at least, its name indicates, 
to the disadvantage of this denomination, for the 
following reason: The independent movement springs up 
mainly in the orthodox churches, as a revolt against the 
old interpretation and teaching. To these, orthodoxy is 
one extreme, Unitarianism the other. The whole truth 
is with neither. We can leave orthodoxy, but must stop 
short of Unitarianism. The Independent Church is the 
compromise. 

That this is largely a misinterpretation of Unitarianism 
is certainly true ; but ideas are the world’s masters, and 
until these ideas change, ¢/zs mastery will continue, to 
the damage of denominational Unitarianism. 

Intelligent people are tired of dogma, with its endless 
controversy, and equally tired of heresy-hunting ecclesias- 
tics, and the domineering spirit of priest-craft, which they 
clearly see to be only a wornout rag from the papal 
tyranny of the Dark Ages. 

Personally, I could be as free, as happy, and it may be 
as useful to my race within the pale of the Unitarian 
Church as where I am, and am free to say I may yet find 
my way there, but as at present constituted, I do not be- 
lieve my congregation would go into this fellowship, and 
for the reasons named, though we have splendid Unitar- 
ian people among us, and indeed, people from all the 
denominations. 

As to the Ethical movement: it should not be difficult 
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to unite with the Free churches; but if it is ever done, I 
judge it will be by coming to the platform of the Inde- 
pendents, since, as the writer understands it, this is the 
extreme of Unitarianism. If this union is to be formed 
by a no creed basis, it can never be done—certainly not 
in the near future. We must look for our greatest growth 
in future, as in the past, from those educated in the ortho- 
dox ranks, and for such to go from orthodoxy to extreme 
liberalism at a bound, is too much to expect. Seeing, as 
I clearly do, that whatever theology may be, religious life 
the world over is the same, and whatever the creed may 
or may not be, true worship will still be found every- 
where. Personally, the form of the creed statement or 
the absence of all statement isa matter of indifference; 
but this is not true for a large majority of our church peo- 
ple. The prejudices of education, social ties, the sturdy 
opposition of the older orthodox ministry and their own 
want of ability to see clearly these distinctions, are in the 
way. They will come to the middle ground, and though 
the teaching here may be precisely that which they would 
find in extreme liberalism, here they will accept it, there 
they would not. A wzo-creed church is too much like 
stepping outside of all church relationship. 

Some union is inevitable and is doubtless near at hand. 
Unless the Unitarian church can unite with us very soon 
the Independent churches will form some kind of union; 
but I forsee, because of the great difference in creed 
statements under which these are at present working, 
even this union may not be readily accomplished ; for 
while it is true all are on the same theological ground 
and all werking for the same end, yet the sponteneity of 
the movement has placed it before the country with prac- 
tically as many different creed statements as there are 
separate church organizations. Social influences have in 
all cases detemined these, since each church has been the 
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outgrowth of local necessities and none have planned for 
a universal movement. 
The thing now needed seems to the writer very 
simple and very transparent. Make one creed for all of 
the uuzversal agreements to be found in all. This would 
stretch no man’s imagination nor his conscience, interfere 
with no private opinion, and trammel no pulpit. On the 
other hand, it would clearly express the scope and design 
of the movement as it is now at work, and at the same 
time leave an open door for reunion, which sooner or 
later must come, with the whole worshiping world. Any- 
thing less than this will in the near future be again out- 
grown while anything more than this will be very soon a 
hindrance, rubbish to be again abandoned. The essen- 
tials are very simple and few in number, easily expressed, 
are of world-wide application, fit every form of religious 
aspiration and thought, are already alike in all the relig- 
ions of the race, as old as human history, and because 
true, as enduring as time. Why should anyone hesitate 
to take this platform as a basis of church work, when in 
fact he zs already on it in common with every other wor- 
shiper of God, and all that is required is that each take 
this kernel of religious truth out of the theological husk 
in which for centuries it has been growing, and throw the 


husk away. 5 eta eae 
: pee) : 


Aurora, [l1. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
OUR ATTITUDE TO UNITARIANISM. 


The enlargement of our Journal with this first number 
of the second volume testifies at once to the vitality of 
the Free Church cause and its increasing importance in 
the domain of progressive liberal religion. Our first 
year’s work has been necessarily explanatory and self- 
defensive, such as every new movement is forced to 
undertake. For, as in the days of Theodore Parker—and 
later, of Abbot, Frothingham, Johnson and other cham- 
pions of Free Religion—we have been attacked on every 
side; ridiculed, harshly criticised, and now at last virtually 
challenged by certain unknown Unitarians, to justify the 
seemingly unwarranted departure from our ancestral 
faith. Our continuous endeavors to explain the grounds 
of our withdrawal from Unitarianism and the characteris- 
tics of the larger, diviner faith we have espoused have 
been construed by some of our readers as manifesting 
bitter hostility and unworthy rebelliousness to Unitarian- 
ism. Let it be understood at once that such is the polar 
opposite of the spirit that animates our movement, dis- 
tinctly set forth in the recent articles on “The spzrit of 
the Free Church.” Nothing but an enforced self-defence 
and a desire to make clear the fundamental principles 
that differentiate Free Religion from Unitarianism has 
been our single and all-controlling purpose in our criti- 
cisms of the latter. 

We, of the Free Church, cannot evade the logical con- 
sequences of our thought. The limitations of Unitarian- 
ism as they appear to us are far reaching, vital, funda- 
mental. We, too, like our critics, believe that the zame 
is the most external part of a reform, and therefore the 
wrong, the unreal thing to emphasize. But when a name 
clearly msrepresents the position assumed, then it were 
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certainly wrong to retain it even though it be “glorified 
by adoption” and contain “ prophet-potencies and inher- 
ent expansiveness.” The name must name the church 
quite as much as the church names the name. So far the 
“name-issue” is one of simple intellectual honesty, noth- 
ing more. Since we could not honestly retain the Uni- 
tarian name we frankly, though regretfully, rejected it. 
Not only do we find the xame Unitarian too narrow to 
represent the Universal Religion for which the Free 
_church stands, but the Unitarian fe//owship likewise fails 
to satisfy because limited to those persons only who can 
accept the name, which, as Dr. Martineau and other Uni- 
tarian worthies have often proved, is a condensed creed. 
Hence as a matter of ethical necessity we surrendered 
the name with the reality. But far, far was it from us to 
take this advance step in any polemical or rebellious 
spirit. Much less was it a “self-inflated proceeding.” 
Far, far may it ever be from us to speak scornfully or 
slightingly of the great historical movement out of which 
we were born and whose original devotion to the princi- 
ple of freedom we have simply carried out to its logical 
conclusions. Too often, alas, is it the habit of men to 
forget the steps by which they have climbed to higher 
peaks of thought and faith. May no such forgetfulness 
ever darken our hearts. All honor and reverence for the 
“liberal Christianity ” in which we were reared, now that 
through it we have attained to a faith that zo ws is nobler 
and diviner still. Let us see to it that we be as 
loyal to our convictions as were our illustrious forerunners 
to theirs. Better a thousand times that we die an honor- 
able death than that we damn our souls by moral infidel- 
ity to the convictions we have espoused, for it is man’s 
supreme duty to keep faith with his fairest ideals to the 


Perfect Day. 
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Ever since the inauguration of the Free church we 
have kept constantly and gratefully before us our histori- 
cal relationship to Unitarianism. Our church walls have 
recently been graced by life-size portraits of our lineal 
predecessors—Channing, Parker and Emerson—the three 
great prophets of our cause. It was in no rebellious, bel- 
ligerent spirit, therefore, that we sought to be free. Much 
less was our new departure inspired by a “desire to be 
sensational.” They seriously misjudge us who think and 
say that our attitude to Unitarianism and Christianity is 
antagonistic and polemical. Never do we lose an oppor- 
tunity to express our profound appreciation of the indebt- 
edness we feel to both Christianity and its liberal sects. 
But when we are incessantly told that there was no occa- 
sion for our departure from Unitarianism, that we are 
without a razson d’ etre, there is no alternative for us but 
to explain as best we can the radical, essential difference 
between our position and that of the denomination we 
regretfully left. Our criticisms upon Unitarianism have 
had but one single aim—to dispel the prevailing confu- 
sion of thought concerning the supposed identity of Uni- 
tarianism and Free Religion. By no honest interpreta- 
tion can they be made synonymous and honesty in thought 
and in expression is one of the most pressing, crying 
needs of this fast-changing age. 

It was the simple yet profound conviction that xcond?- 
tional freedom is the necessary foundation of the Univer- 
sal Religion that enforced the dissolution of our Christian- 
Unitarian connection. It was plainly impossible for us 
to pursue our newly-found, higher faith within the boun- 
daries of the old. Consistency and integrity demanded 
the relinquishment of associations dear and_ precious. 
Could we have retained them with full honesty, clear of 
compromise and tergiversation we would. joyfully have 
done so. We feel with Rev. J. Ll. Jones that there is 
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“something bigger than Unitarianism or Christianity 
coming into the thought and love of intelligent people 
everywhere.” Hence for us there was but one course to 
pursue, viz.: to stand for that bigger thing; clearly, fully 
scommitted to it; not half-heartedly, nor under the shelter 
of any denomination or historic religion, but with our 
whole soul, out under the limitless canopy of Universal 
Religion itself. Accordingly we adopted this course 
cautiously, reverently, humbly, yet withal fearlessly, con- 
scious that the logical trend of religion is toward the 
movement conceived as az zdea at Saratoga in 1867 by 
the then organized “Free Religious Association” and 
mate fact, for the first time, at Tacoma in 1892. Our 
position and aim may be described in a single sen- 
tence. We stand outside of Christianity, outside of Uni- 
tarianism, in order that without being committed to their 
Special-transient elements we may yet preserve and 
cherish their wnzzversal-permanent elements and thus pro- 
mulgate the religion which is neither Christian nor Uni- 
tarian but Universal. And we maintain this position 
reverently, tolerantly, humbly, hopefully. 


SIGNS .OF THE TIMES. 
A UNION OF LIBERAL FORCES. 


Dear BrorHEer.—There are indications that a union of the 
Liberal forces in religion is inevitable. ‘This will probably come, 
not by disturbing existing relations, but by such practical co- 
operation as is naturally suggested by our common sympathies of 
thought and purpose. It may be possible even now to unite in 
one strong commanding organ, the present papers which are rep- 
resenting this spirit of co-operation among the Liberals; such as 
the Won-Sectarian, the Universalist Monthly, the Free Church 
Record, the Liberal Co-Worker, the Conservator, the Reform 


Advocate and Unity. 
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Is not this Columbian year, the year of the great Religious 
Parliament, an auspicious time to discuss, if not to inaugurate, a 
movement that may become related to the representatives of Lib- 
eral Religion, churched and unchurched, as the Evangelical Alli- 
ance and Christian Erideavor movements are related to the 
Orthodox world ? : 

It is proposed to hold one or more private consultations of 
those interested in this movement in one of the side rooms of the 
Art Palace in the city of Chicago during the Parliament of Relig- 
ion, perhaps on the afternoon of the 19th and 20 of September. 
Would wou be willing to join in such a conference? What do 
you think of the possibilities, and what of the duties in this high 
and perplexing emergency, incident to the prophetic times in 
which we live ? 

Please send your reply as soon as possible to Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, 3939 Langley Avenue, and we will keep you advised of 
further developments. 

Yours in the interests of the coming religion that will be liberal 
in spirit, untrammeled in thought, free and growing in methods, 
and true to the ideal of American Democracy. 

H. W. THoMas, 
Minister of People’s Church, Chicago. 
W. S. Crowe, 


Minister of Unwersalist Church, Newark, N. /. 
and Editor of UNivERSALIst MONTHLY. 


Emit G. Hirscu, 
Minister of Sinat Congregation, Chicago. 
and Editor of THr REFORM ADVOCATE. 
JENKIN LLoyp JONEs, 
Minister of All Souls Church, Chicago. 
and Editor of Unity. 
Chicago, August 15, 1893. 


This circular was received early in September. This 
is a significant proposition from which much may be 
expected. But we have grave doubts as to the possibility 
of establishing a new and_ independent organization 
“without disturbing existing relations.” We are of the 
opinion that any such reform measure, to be thorough and 
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permanent, must disturb existing relations, and disturb 
them to their very foundation, for “the coming religion, 
to be untrammeled in thought, free in methods and true 
to the ideal of American Democracy” is a religion radi- 
cally different from any and all the prevailing religions, 
committed as they are by denominational names, (which 
are condensed creeds), by confessions, preambles, etc.,to the 
method of dogmatism, to the rule of arbitrary authority. 
We have no hesitation in saying that without the sacri- 
fice of denominational ties the project suggested in this 
circular will be a sorrowful failure. The Universal Free 
Church of Free Religion will not be, cannot be establish- 
ed until there exists a universal willingness to disturb 
existing relations, to do away with every species of com- 
promise and half-heartedness, to follow to its ultimate 
logical conclusion the inexorable demands of the principle 
of freedom, sustaining logical consistency to the very end. 
Unless the framers of this scheme for the establishment 
of the Free Church of America are willing and prepared 
to burn their ships behind them, there is no hope of vic- 
tory for the plan the circular presents. 


WHY UNITARIANISM FAILS TO SATISFY. 


The following circular has been sent to various lay and 
clerical representatives of Independent and Unitarian 
churches throughout the United States. Fifteen replies 
have been received already, two of which we publish in 
this issue—forming the first contribution to a sympo- 
sium. 

The existence of many churches (and of ministers not settled 
over societies) occupying an independent or free position, yet 
clearly in sympathy with Unitarianism, has led to the questions : 
(1) “Why does Unitarianism fail to satisfy?” (2) «Why do these 
isolated churches stand aloof from an organization apparently 
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broad enough to include them in its fellowship?” It is our pur- 
pose to publish a series of answers to these questions, and we 
respectfully solicit your co-operation in this plan. Hoping you 
will be good enough to favor us, at your convenience, with a brief 
article stating the grounds upon which Unitarianism fails to meet 
the requirements of your position, I remain, respectfully, 
ALFRED W. MarTIN, 
Chairman, Editorial Committee. 


P.S. In your opinion would the formation of a National Confer- 
ence of Free or Independent churches seem feasible or practical ? 
Would you be willing to join such an organization, having an 
ethical basis of fellowship and committed to the principle and 
method of freedom in religion ? 


ANOTHER FREE CHURCH: 

The friends of freedom in religion will rejoice over 
the recent announcement received from Ketchum, Idaho, 
to the effect that there has been established in that place 
“the first Free Church of Ketchum” with the following 
statement of principles and purposes : 


Based on the principle of unconditional freedom in religion, 
the principle by which the World Church is now growing that 
will unite men of all races and creeds. 

OBJECT OF THE FREE CHURCH, 

Standing for growth in religious thought, as against fixed 
creeds, which, having cradled nobly the human race in religion, 
are now alienating increasing thousands from organized religious 
life, the World Church recalls all to religion. Under it the un- 
churched return to fellowship and organized good works, in the 
glad freedom of growing thought as deep as religion and wide as 
science. It points men to the depths of a divine nature in them, 
which calls to higher life ; and which, under freedom, must lead 
to ever clearer knowledge that what we call religion is profoundly 


natural to human nature, and deeply necessary to unfold men to 
growth in higher life. 


———————— 
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FELLOWSHIP OF THIS SOCIETY. 

With no questioning of one’s beliefs or unbeliefs, but to sympa- 
thy and perfect freedom in the study and pursuit of all duty, and 
truth, and love, and to a fellowship of hopes and hands in the 
doing of good and the building of the soul’s beauty, this society 
calls those who will join in its purpose, and invites all who desire 
to hear its message. FREDERICK K. GILLETTE, 

Minister and Lecturer for season ’9 3-4: 


Congratulatory resolutions were at once forwarded to 
Mr. Gillette by the trustees of the Tacoma Free Church, 
expressing the belief that the time is not far distant when 
other Unitarian churches will do likewise and: thus secure 
the realization of that much needed organization,—the 
National Conference of Free churches, planted on uncon- 
ditional freedom of thought, and devoted to eee the 
special ends of Free Religion. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


As we go to press news comes to us of a proposed de- 
parture of the church, over which Jenkin Lloyd Jones is 
minister, from Unitarianism to Freedom. It appears that 
Mr, Jones preached a sermon upon “The Challenge of 
the Parliament of Religions to All Souls’ Church,” in which 
discourse he declared that if this challenge, viz: to plant 
“a Free Church of Universal Religion” be accepted, the 
outstanding debt of $5000.00 to the Unitarian Association 
in Boston should be wiped out and the lot opposite All 
Souls’ Church be used for the erection of the Free Church 
of Chicago. We congratulate Mr. Jones and his society 
most warmly. We felt sure that he and they would soon 
feel compelled to follow the example set by the Free 
Church of Tacoma. We hope soon to welcome him and 
them formally into the fellowship of the Free Church 
movement, inaugurated at Tacoma in November, 1892, 
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augumented at Ketchum, Idaho, in November, 1893, and 
now probably to be enlarged still more by the proposed 
advance step of the most influential, progressive Unitarian 
church in Chicago. 


CHURCH NOTES: 
UNITARIANISM VERSUS) FREEDOM. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register - 

In your issue of August 3 there appear two brief editorial com- 
ments upon the resolutions recently adopted by the First Free 
Church of Tacoma, and published in the Regzster of July 27. 
Permit me, on behalf of the society which drew up those resolu- 
tions, to say that the editorial criticism of their content entirely 
mistakes the meaning of the word “free” as employed by the 
society. We were well aware of the fact that every Unitarian 
Society is “perfectly free to define its doctrine and regulate its 
worship in its own way, as completely independent of denomina- 
tional control as it can possibly be made.” Were the question at 
issue simply one of the local freedom of any church to pursue its 


own religious ends, it would have been: folly for the Tacoma 
society to sever its connection with the Unitarian, denomination. - 


It became a free church not because of any want of fre&dom in 
the pulpit or pew, but because it proposed to espouse a mew cause 
in place of the old; namely, uzconditional freedom of thought. 
Asa Unitarian society it sood party for Christianity and partly 
for freedom. Having discovered the irrepressible conflict involv- 
ed in this divided allegiance, it decided to commit itself wholly 
to the principle, method and necessary results of freedom in relig- 
ion, thus establishing a distinct dsparture from Unitarianism, 
which, being partly Christian and partly free, is wholly neither, 
and so stands committed to the mutually exclusive principles of 
authority and freedom. When the Tacoma people resolved that 
the secretary of the A..U. A. be requested to publish a separate 
list of independent or free churches in the year book, “the plain 
implication of such a distinction” was “that all churches included 
in the first list were not free, but were still subjected to some 
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kind of slavery.” And this slavery is none other than that which 
allegiance to the Christian’ position involves. Every Unitarian 
church is a Christian church. Unitarianism is one of the Chris- 
tian sects, as Martineau, Chadwick, Horton, and many others 
have again and again said In 1865 it decided to become a 
Christian organization. Then was organized “The National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches.” As 
such, the body stands committed to the principle of authority as 
contained in “discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ.” Subse 
quently it adopted a tenth article whose keynote is allegiance to 
the principle of freedom, and with this divided devotion to con- 
tradictory principles Unitarianism presents itself to the world. 
Now, if Unitarianism were actually committed to the principle 
of freedom alone, we should not have a list of sixteen or more 
Unitarian churches anxious to be included in the proposed ‘“‘sep- 
arate category of free churches.” If Unitarianism were really 
devoted to the cause of unconditional freedom, Rev. J. Lloyd 
Jones would have no occasion to seek to convert his society and 
others in the State of Illinois into free churches, or to set up a 
“no narrower sense” in which he and the Western Conference 
choose to use the name of Unitarian, If Unitarianism were 
wholly free, a prominent official at 25 Beacon Street, ‘Boston, 
would have had no cause for declaring that he had “long been 
thinking of the subject matter of the Tacoma Resolutions,” that 
“the name Unitarian must go, because it no longer represents our 
present thought and tendencies;’ that “the Unitarian movement 
cannot survive under its present name.” If Unitarianism be 
really free, why should Mr. Dole, a director of the A. U. AY, 
spend so much valuable time in advocating the cause of a truly 
free church? Is not the fact of the case simply this: that the 
Unitarians are acting upon an unconfessed allegiance to the prin- 
ciple of unconditional freedom, while their confession in the 
familiar Preamble is allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ (author- 
ity), and in the “conscience clause” (roth article) to the principle 
of freedom. What Ephraim Peabody once said of a certain New 
England family is singularly applicable to Unitarians, —“ They 
have an infinite capacity for considering a question,”—witness the 
twenty-eight years’ tinkering at the National Conference Constitu- 
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tion, that “liberal botch,” as a distinguished Unitarian divine 
recently described it. The unconfessed allegiance to the princi- 
ple of unconditional freedom still remains, after all these years of 
“considering” in “the secret chambers of the conscience,” while 
the Constitution openly tells the world what Unitarianism repre 
sents, namely, a position partly Christian and partly free, an alle- 
giance to diametrically opposed principles, both of which in the 
nature of things cannot be served. As well talk of 2 white black- 
bird as of Unitarian freedom. No church is-free that sails under 
the Christian flag or the flag of any other ethnic religion that has 
the principle of authority at its root. Unitarianism is a sect of 
Christianity, and as such it is wo¢ free, cannot be; for freedom 
and authority are mutually exclusive principles. 

The Free church calls no one Master or Lord; it venerates 
and distinguishes between all the prophets of the past, but it 
regards religion as a thing too sacred to be identified with the 
personality of any prophet, be he Jesus, Zoroaster, Socrates or 
Buddha. The Free church trusts the free soul to work out its 
own salvation by the principle and the method of freedom as 
opposed to the principle and method of dogmatism, or arbitrary 
authority, He who desires to stand committed to the principle 
and method of unconditional freedom cannot, if he be consistent, 
call himself a Unitarian; for Unitarianism, as has been shown, 
stands pledged only zz far? to the principle of freedom. To be 
sure, One may remain within a Christian sect, occupy a Unitarian 
pulpit, preach and practice along the lines of unconditional free- 
dom, and all the while, as a Unitarian minister said of himself, 
‘fease his conscience by growling;” but intellectual honesty can 
never sanction the retention of any advantages which are un- 
ethically enjoyed. ‘The basis of the Free chutch is absolute, 
unconditional freedom,—a freedom that has never characterized 
any of the historic faiths; for all have been and are enslaved by 
some species of bondage, either by ecclesiasticism, as is the Ro- 
man Catholic church, or by dogma, as is Evangelicalism, or 
again by the authority of a person, as is Unitarianism, since it is 
partly Christian as wel) as partly free. The transition from Uni- 
tarianism to the Free’ church involves a change of dase as well as 
of name; nor can the spirit of truth ever adequately develop in 
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any organization while it wears a dogmatic or authoritative yoke, 
be it a creed or a name or a preamble. As a Christian SeCt, 
Unitarianism rightly acknowledges the authority of Jesus as 
Lord and Master ; but it seeks at the same time to be loyal to 
the principle of freedom,—a double alliance whose terms are con- 
tradictory, for to submit one’s self to any outward authority en- 
slaves the soul. Advanced Unitarians there are who frankly 
recognize this irrepressible confict, this illogical position, this 
blowing hot and cold with one breath, and, when it is asked, 
‘‘Why do they stay where they are >” the answer is usually tanta- 
mount to “easing their conscience by growling.” Of course there are 
many consistent Unitarians, and for them all we have the utmos 
respect ; but how can any one respect a Unitarian who frankly 
admits the truth and consistency of the Free Church position, 
freely expresses his sympathy therewith and remains a Unitarian ? 
Surely, courage and conscience are, after all, the needs of the 
hour ; and the request of the Tacoma church to have a separate 
list of free churches published in the Year Book is certainly justi- 
fied by the present status of Unitarian ethics and by the actual 
distinction existing between Unitarian and Free churches. 
ALFRED W. MartTIN. 


[The above communication was not printed when it was re- 
ceived, because the issue with which it deals is so much in the 
nature of ancient history to most Unitarians ; but, as its author 
still feels that it ought to be published, and as formal action by 
the directors of the American Unitarian Association upon the 
request of the church in Tacoma is reported elsewhere in this 
number, we here give it space in our columns. We can only 
repeat by way of reply what we have said before, that every church 
belonging to the Unitarian fellowship is already as free, ecclesias- 
tically, as it can possibly be made. The Preamble of the Na- 
tional Conference was the work of the individual Unitarians then 
assembled. No well-informed person ever supposed that it had 
any binding force upon the separate churches. If proof were 
needed of the complete independence of these churches, the fact 
that no one has meddled with Mr. Martin or his church because 
of any action taken or contemplated should be a very good piece 
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of evidence. Mr. Martin does not like the views which many of 
these free churches hold ; and, of course, it is his privilege to 
criticise them to any extent. Surely, he cannot complain of lack 
of opportunity to exercise this right. If he now feels that he 
must withdraw from a fellowship all the members of which do not 
share his views, that also is his privilege, though we regret that 
he feels obliged to excercise it. We hope he will do us the jus- 
tice to acknowledge that no one has asked him to go. As to the 
request to have his church put upon a separate list, one would 
enter upon an endless task who undertook to classify the churches 
of our fellowship in accordance with any distinction ipktiee 
their es beliefs — Ep. | 


It must be patent to every candid reader that Mr. Bar- 
rows has failed to touch the real issue and fired wide of 
the mark in his comments upon the request of the Taco- 
ma Society to be listed in a separate category in the 
Unitarian ‘Year-Book. The Resolutions (vol I, p 175) 
distinctly state that this request, far from being grounded 
upon any desired differentiation of “intellectual ” beliefs, 
was based solely upon the demands of intellectual honesty. 
Standing, not partially, but wholly, for freedom of thought 
the Tacoma Free Church could not consistently remain 
catalogued among Unztarian societies and therefore re- 
quested the American Unitarian Association to list it 
separately. How this request was received by the direc- 
tors of the A. U. A. appears in the following votes 
carried at the October meeting of the Board: 


Voted, “ That with great regret we shall accede to the request 
to make the above named omissions, provided that such request 
upon full consideration be insisted upon.” 

Voted, “That the Board holds it to be inexpedient to form a 
second list of churches and ministers, as suggested in tne com- 
munication from Tacoma.” 


These decisions do not wholly surprise us. But what 
is meant by “inexpedient >” Do the directors mean (as 


¢ 
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one of their number intimated) that “if such a separate 
list of ‘Free Churches’ were drawn up every society 
in the denomination would at once range itself on 
the side of Unitarianism or Freedom, and thus bring 
about the disruption of the body?” A prophetic query 
indeed, and if this be the interpretation of the term “ in- 
expedient” we quite agree with the confessions of the said 
director’ But which is the nobler desideratum—sectarian 
victory or the triumph of principles; denominational 
Prosperity or the enthronement of truth? The day is not 
distant when evey Unitarian society will have to face these 
ethical alternatives, and then some will find themselves 
compelled to step out and join our proposed “ National 
Conference of Free Churches.” 


Dissatisfied with the Christian Register’s comments, 
Mr. Martin added “One word more.” This was _publish- 
ed in the issue of November 16th, together with a second 
comment entitled, “ Unitarian Inconsistency.” We reprint 
herewith the former, closing the discussion with the latter 
in our April issue: 


ONE WORD MORE. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

Permit me to add a single word to the article you so kindly 
published in your issue of October 1th, just received. Your 
criticism of my arguments completely evades the actual question 
at issue: namely, the inconsistency of enjoying individual free- 
dom while sailing under the Unitarian-Christian flag. The man 
who commits himself to the principle and the method of freedom 
thereby indicates-his opposition to the principle of authority and 
the method of dogmatism, ‘The irrepressible conflict between 
the method of freedom (the scientific method) and the ecclesias- 
tical method lies at the root of the prevailing restlessness in religion. 
Men are moving away from the latter toward the former, regarding 
it as the only valid source of truth. In the transition from the 
one to the other every species of compromise and makeshift is 
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being employed, so difficult is it both for individuals and organiza- 
tions to think closely, logically, consistently. To abandon the 
dogmatic method logically means acceptance of the scientific 
method. ‘There can be no tenable middle ground between them. 
Yet to discover such is the actual and vain attempt of every 
Christian sect in our day, the Unitarian included. 

When we listen tO the declarations of Unitarian ministers 
speaking iudividually, we find that Unitarianism is in the very 
vanguard of freedom, plainly and completely committed to the 
scientific method. But when we listen to these same Unitarian 
ministers speaking collectively in their National Conference, we 
find that Unitarianism is still maintaining the Christian Confes- 
sion, still proclaiming the Lordship of Jesus Christ, still standing 
committed to the principle of authority and the method of dog- 
matism. It is this deplorable self-contradiction that offends both 
the intellect and the conscience. Before Unitarianism can rightly 
claim to be synonymous with freedom it must stand clearly com- 
mitted to the principle and method of freedom. And this cannot 


be accomplished until the Christian connotation implied in the— 


name Unitarian is dropped, and until the National Conference 
Constitution has been re-written in accordance with the dictates 
of the principle of freedom and the method of freedom, the only 
foundations upon which the Free Church can stand. I, for one, 
feel that it is inconsistent to stand for unconditional freedom as 
an indwidual, and then shout “authority” in chorus. And this 
is what, it seems to me, every Unitarian minister does who follows 
the principle and method of freedom in his own church, while at 
the same time he sails under the Christian flag, and stands thereby 
committed to the ecclesiastical or dogmatic method in religion. 
This thought forms the essence of the Tacoma Free Church 
Resolutions, as well as the main ground upon which the society 
sundered its connection with Unitarianism. 
ALFRED W. MartTIN, 
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ATTENUATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Several years ago, in an early number of the Judex— 
January, 1870—the editor, Mr. Francis E. Abbot, boldly 
declared that Christianity culminated in Romanism, 
and from that point declined; that Protestantism was a 
falling off; that with Unitarianism, that form of religion 
had its end. The statement was received with derision 
by Protestants of every shade of belief, but ever since it 
has seemed to be in the way of confirmation ; in particu- 
lar, the most recent events have shown an evident ten- 
dency towards disintegration. Even Irish Catholics, who 
are supposed to be the most devoted in their allegiance 
to the ancient church, protested against interference in 
political affairs, which were the affairs that engaged 
them at the time, while the attempt to adapt the 
system to American institutions and ideas marks a defi- 
nite departure from the old, accepted tradition, a change 
of attitude, or virtual renunciation of its accustomed 
depreciation of human nature, and an actual though not 
an avowed abandonment of its claim to authority. An 
American Catholicism cannot have any considerable 
savor of the Roman Empire. It must be rational ; it 
must be human; it must be free; it must assume the 
popular right to take an initiative ; it must make its ap- 
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peal to the natural sentiment and thus become simply a 
work of religion, with no supremacy above the rest. 
This may be a dignified, honorable, useful position, but 
it is not Romanism. 

As regards Protestantism, one can hardly think of that 
except as a mass of fragments, a heap of warring sects. 
Here and there the warfare has ceased; once it has hap- 
pened that a Catholic priest celebrated mass in a Protes- 
tant meeting house. But the spirit of sectarianism will 
endure as long as the divine authority of Scripture is 
allowed. It must be remembered that Protestantism 
rests upon this. Phillips Brooks said to me one day that 
there could be no such thing as an inspired d00k; it was 
inconceivable. The only thing that could be inspired 
was a soul. True; but if the list of inspired souls is to 
be confined to the Bible record the difficulty remains. 
Which are the inspired souls? Judgments will differ. | 
Literal inspiration was long since abandoned as untenable 
on grounds of error. Scriptural statements on subjects 
of geology, astronomy, physics, history, were discredited. 
Even in matters of morality and religion the authority 
of both Testaments is disputed. There can be no agree- 
ment on “essentials,” consequently no unity of belief. 
The “New Orthodoxy,” as it is called, reposes on reason, 
speaks of “the evolution of Christianity ”—a phrase that 
will be understood as implying that this religion is a step 
in human progress—discards dogmatism, rejects accepted 
opinions in theology, puts new meanings into ancient for- 
mularies, and sympathizes with advanced Unitarian schol- 
ars. Qne minister of the Episcopal church declares that 
the article in the Apostles’ Creed which professes faith in 
the virgin birth of Jesus no longer expresses the thought 
of instructed men, and another accepts the Confession in 
a figurative sense. More than twelve years ago Dr. 
James Martineau said to me, with strong disapproval, 
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that a prominent rationalist in the Episcopal Church of 
England declared his readiness to sign, any day, the 
Thirty-nine Articles. An evidence of dishonesty as well 
as decay. 

Unitarianism is the last attenuation of Protestantism, 
its final term, its close. Its freedom of thought is bound- 
ed by the Scriptures, and if it judges them it leaves them. 
The “new” Unitarianism differs from the “old” in expand- 
ing the conception of Christianity, substituting ethics for 
theology, Jesus for Christ, charity for faith, reason for 
inspiration. But still it goes back to tradition. The 
assumption that Jesus was an eternal man (an assump- 
tion not warranted, in my view,) that he appealed directly 
to the soul, and taught universal love, rests finally on a 
few texts; the most diligent search, prompted by ante- 
cedent credence, can hardly find it. The belief in his 
divinity may be answerable for this notion. It is the old 
cable become a thread, almost invisible at that, scarcely 
more than a spider’s line. This broken, Christianity dis- 
appears, and there remains velzgzon. 

On the whole, if: I were a Christian, I think I should 
prefer to be a Catholic. Not because it is rational, for it 
jis not; nor because it relieves the mind from the pains of 
doubt and furnishes a quiet resting place for the soul; 
but because of its wonderful organization, its gradations 
of authority, its serenity of confidence, its essential 
humanity, and its power to hold in check the turbulent 
passions of men. There is little danger in these days 
that it will run into extremes of oppression or dogmatism 
and certainly it does lend support to the aspirations of 
the human race, within the circle of its commission. Of 
course one cannot belong to this communion who is not a 
Christian, who disbelieves in the Christ and thinks the 


entire system a structure built on mythology. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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WHY “UNITARIANISM] FAILS TO SA HSK Y?~ 
(A SYMPOSIUM ) 
ine 


Unitarianism “fails to meet the requirements of my 
position” because it is sectarian. A church may be sec- 
tarian either by expressly requiring the acceptance of 
some doctrinal belief in order that one may enjoy its fel- 
lowship, or by being so characterized that those who do 
not hold that belief cannot come into its fellowship with- 
out placing themselves in a false position. A Unitarian 
church may not be sectarian in the first sense, but it is 
sectarian in the second sense. It may not be unwilling 
to receive those of other than Unitarian belief, but it is 
so characterized that those of other than Unitarian belief 
cannot hold membership in it without practically surren- 
dering their own convictions. 

A Unitarian is “one who denies the doctrine of the 
Trinity and holds that divinity belongs to the Father 
alone.” The term is thus defined by the authorities and 
thus understood and used by the people. This being so, 
no one who believes in the doctrine of the Trinity can 
conscientiously unite with a Unitarian church. The 
church may be altogether willing to receive and fellow- 
ship him, but the difficulty is on his side. He cannot 
enter its fold without practically renouncing his belief. 
In the very act of uniting with it, he would practically 
declare himself to be no longer a believer in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and he could never thereafter state his 
church connection, so as not to be misunderstood, without 
making an explanation, and saying, in substance: I ama 
Unitarian, but I am not a unitarian. 

Thus Unitarianism cuts off Trinitarians from its fellow- 
ship, and fails to meet the requirements of a non-sectarian 


* The symposium will be reviewed at its close. 
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church, which in no way makes doctrinal belief a test of 
fellowship, and seeks to unite unitarian and trinitarian— 
the believer in one God and the believer in many Gods— 
on the broad basis of moral character. 

My own belief is unitarian, but I would not have the 
church designated by a name which expresses my belief, 
and which those of different beliefs cannot take without 
placing themselves in a false position before the world. 

The attempt to broaden the meaning of Unitarianism 
so as to make it meet the demands of a non-sectarian 
church is like trying to “put new wine into old bottles.” 
It seems to me unwise. It will require more than a gen- 
eration thus to broaden the meaning of the term, if it can 
be done at all, and, in the mean time, the larger thought, 
if cast in the narrower mould, must inevitably be nar- 
rowed and retarded in its growth by the limitations of the 
mould. 

Unitarianism has accomplished a great work and may 
well be proud of its achievements. But “our little sys- 
tems have their day.” In the broadening of religious 
thought, even Unitarianism must be outgrown. The 
church of the future must call itself neither Unitarian nor 
Trinitarian. It must neither avowedly nor by implica- 
tion make any doctrinal belief a test of fellowship. It 
must be the Church of Human Brotherhood, as broad as 
the “ Parliament of Religions,” with a platform on which, 
as on the platform in Columbus Hall, the representatives 
of all phases of religious belief may meet and dwell 


together in unity as brethren. 
R. C, CAVE. 


Non-Sectarian Church, 
St. Louts, Mo. 


P. S.—I would gladly join such an organization of 
churches as suggested in the February issue of this Journal 
[the National Conference of Free Churches]. R. C. C. 
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IV. 


I regret that it is impossible now for me to answer the 
questions concerning Unitarianism with the fullness 
which their importance demands. 


I have no essential disagreement with the religious 
doctrines of the leading Unitarians of the country—men 
like Dr. Hale and Mr. Ames and Mr. Savage here in 
Boston. One reason why many individual Unitarian 
churches and ministers fail to satisfy the religious needs 
of men and women is that they have not yet sufficiently 
transcended their protestant stage. The traditions of the 
break with New England orthodoxy are still so fresh, 
and many of the ministers have so recently and with so 
great a price come out of orthodoxy and attained their 
freedom, that the conflict of beliefs holds a greatly exag- 
gerated importance in their minds and they dwell upon it 
far too much. A little polemical preaching—and I say 
this with all respect for polemics—goes a great way with 
most simple folk, who have but one morning a week in 
their busy lives to give expressly to religious refreshment 
and edification. . If the preachers would for the most part 
take rationalism for granted in their sermons—organizing 
as many clubs or classes as they please for purposes of 
instruction and enlightenment—and address themselves 
more expressly to human life and duty, making the Sun- 
day services more reverent and devout, more positively 
consecrated, less self-conscious—it would, I think, be a 
great gain. The curse of rationalistic people—the best 
people in the world, as you know no one holds so strongly 
as I—is self-consciousness. They have “thought too 
much,” that is, thought disproportionately, without the 
proper balance of experience and achievement, about all 
their beliefs and all their emotions and the credentials of 
their emotions, and their self-consciousness appears even 
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in their prayers; and the people, whose instincts are fatal, 
feel it—and nothing could be such a stumbling-stone as 
that. Unitarianism, like every other religion, can never 
satisfy, never become a power, until it becomes naive; 
and it can never become naive until it forgets itself under 
the commanding influence of an absorbing social enthu- 
siasm—an utter carelessness about settling to a nicety, 
for its own peace of mind, whether Christ turned water into 
wine at Cana of Galilee, and a mighty passion for mak- 
ing this a better world and getting the struggling men 
and women round about us into the Kingdom of God. 

In one word, no new religious synthesis is possible, 
and no new religious “union,” to my thinking, would be 
very valuable or important, that is devoted to “the princi- 
ple and method of freedom” very energetically or promi- 
nently—I mean in a way that commands very much 
attention or force. No religious fellowship will really 
take hold of people except one on the basis of very posi- . 
tive common convictions and beliefs, some great end or 
faith or ideal which enlists and shapes their enthusiasm 
and devotion. Your proposed organization, as you define 
it, certainly has my sympathy, and I am entirely willing 
and glad to join it; but I have no great hope—that is 
what I want to say—from any religious movement which 
is not primarily and constructively concerned with the 
realization of the new social ideal which inspires the | 
world’s best minds to-day in politics and economy and 
art and literature. The new Church has got to be the 
religious expression or counterpart of the new State,— 
Then we shall have unity and solidity and inspiration. 

EDWIN D. MEAD. 
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FUTURE HUMAN ELEVATION. 


EXTRACT OF AW ADDRESS BEFORE THE LIBERAL CLUB 
OF TACOMA, JANUARY IITH, 1894. 


Ethics is said to treat of the right ordering of personal 
clations, so far as these may be made better or worse by 
our own will. And, conformably to the spirit of your 
club, I shall endeavor to treat this subject under its ethical 
aspects. 

We find about us those who hold extreme doctrines of 
pessimism, with tendency to bear fruits of despair and 
violence, as exemplified in the Haymarket massacre of 
Chicago and the recent dynamite explosion in the French 
Legislature. On the other hand, there are those who 
comfortably think “what ever is is right,” and trouble 
themselves but little about the present or future welfare 
of others. Between these two extremes, there is surely a 
wholesome discontent—a dissatisfaction which leads us 
to the realization of our aspirations and ideals, and to 
build up air-castles for the future of humanity, not unwisely, 
although they may not be realized for many generations 
to come. Let us, then, taking the motto of the Auxiliary 
Congress, “ Not Things but Men,” consider a few aspects 
of future human elevation. 


Firstly: The human race is physically upon a much 
lower plane than is possible. How many children are born 
into a world of sin and sorrow by reason of the sorrows 
and sins of their parents, inheritors of weak bodies and 
minds. The medical profession has turned some atten- 
tion to this difficult subject, in hope of some reform 
through legislation. That so large a percentage die young 
is, perhaps, not so great a calamity as that so few in 
maturity have well-developed forms, with good digestion 
and strong heart-throb, indicative of good health, vigor, 
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and insuring the usefulness and happiness dependent on 
sound minds in sound bodies. 

Despite the profuseness of Nature’s benefits, how inade- 
quately does Nature supply humanity with the three prime 
needs of food, clothing and shelter! In the art of cooking, 
alone, there is room for great reform, and the name of 
Count Rumford is not inappropriately connected with 
the new cooking-stove; while the eminent Edward Atkin- 
son professes interest in teaching people howto stew. A 
large proportion of families, even in civilized countries 
find shelter in single rooms, and the addition of a second 
apartment to homes is a long step towards decency and 
refinement. Without coveting the centuries of a Methuse- 
lah, how few attain the Psalmist’s limit of three score 
years and ten, with accompanying experience and wisdom? 
Germany’s pride centered in a Goethe, poet, scientist 
and statesman, who lived to an advanced age; Sweden 
furnished to the world the great mechanic and inventor 
of this century, Erickson, the best gymnast of his regi- 
ment, and far famed as an athlete, who died in his eighty- 
sixth year. At the age of sixty, he surprised his friends 
by standing on his head to show his continued agility. 
With what good reason is Great Britain proud of her 
Gladstone, of whose skill with the axe upon the sturdy 
oak we read with such interest ; and our own country de- 
lights to hear the words of wisdom and spiritual beauty 
from the musical voice of Dr. Furness, in his ninety-second 
year. 

Our Utopia will certainly have a higher average of 
physical health and greater longevity, with corresponding 
happiness and usefulness, attained through knowledge and 
observance of the laws of life. 

Secondly: We recall Sir William Hamilton’s favorite 
aphorism, “There is nothing great in the world but man 
and nothing great in man but mind,” and we may confi- 
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dently anticipate that the future has a great advance for 
humanity in the use of the intellect. The Princeton Ke- 
view, a few years ago, had a profoundly interesting article 
by G. Stanley Hall on the contents of children’s minds, 
based upon a series of experiments in the Boston schools 
upon juvenile minds. If the result showed astonishing 
ignorance and feeble cognizance, how much greater would 
our surprise be if similar experiments were pushed among 
children of larger growth; for instance, among the aver- 
age men, such as find their way to the juries of our courts; 
or, even among those who currently pass as liberally 
educated. Napoleon said, “The mind without memory is 
like a fort without a garrison.” Memory can be cultivated 
and strengthened in much better ways than those now in 
vogue. The faculty of observation, too, needs cultivation, 
together with power of analysis, synthesis and comparison. 
Few persons attain any strength of mind in reasoning, in 
power to draw correct conclusions, whether deductive or 
inductive, and the simple questions, When? Where? Why? 
How? confronting us througout a life time are often left 
unmet. Our weak conclusions and disputes with one 
another have there foundations mainly in: 1—Misap- 
prehension of the subject; 2—-Ambiguity of language; 
3—Weakness of attention ; 4—Bias of association. By 
avoiding these, through greater mental power, most desir- 
able results would be obtained. 


Thirdly: We pass to the realm of conscience and the 
need of its right education. Economists have too often 
based their science upon the selfish side of humanity, ig- 
noring the thoughts and feelings that come from the 
higher nature, and prompt us to say, 


“Tt is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain.” 


The conscience needs education, without which, alleg- 
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iance to its dictates may bring most unfortunate results, 
and in the conduct of life, how important to preserve pro- 
per moral perspectives which bring thought and action 
into due proportion. Out of due proportion, surely, was 
the pleasure-seeking of the three duck-hunters, at Seattle 
a few days ago, who risked their own lives and the wel- 
fare and happiness of those dependent upon them, at 
three o’clock in the morning, to the protection of a frail 
boat, and two lost their lives. The world was thrilled at 
the protest of an Agassiz, who declared that he had not 
time to make money, when from his zeal in prosecuting 
science he was invited to engage in speculation. 

Fourthly: Let us consider opportunity for the social 
progress of humanity. Of his three great treatises, 
Aristotle named one, “Economics or the Relation of the 
Individual to property.” From him to Adam Smith, the 
father of political economy, there was a long gap. And 
in our own day there have been many able minds direct- 
ed to this subject. 

At the reeent session of the American Bar Association 
at Milwaukee, profound and admirable disquisitions were 
given by the distinguished jurists, U. M. Rose and Mr. 
Justice Brown of the U.S. Supreme Court upon Strikes 
and Monopolies and the Distribution of Property. Cer- 
tainly profound subjects, interesting all thoughtful people. 
It is hopefully anticipated that the future will have fewer 
millionaires and fewer paupers. The state of society 
based upon liberty protected by law does not necessarily 
include a continuation of the present condition of 
affairs, which make it possible to acquire such 
collossal fortunes within a _ single lifetime, and 
afford the same protection thereto as to the humble home, 
with food and clothing for the family. Yet, the million- 
aires in the last quarter of a century have certainly con- 
tributed very liberally of their substance to the educa- 
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tion and uplifting of humanity. We learn what interest 
or pleasure Mr. Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore, takes in the 
public library that bears his name, ar.d to which he gave 
a million dollars. By the satisfaction he takes in see- 
ing its use, may we not say that he still has the wealth 
for enjoyment? True it is, that much for humanity can 
be done by wise legislation. The hours of toil can be 
limited; the public ownership of property and enterprises, 
inherently of a monopolistic character, can be acquired 
for the good of all. Taxes can be imposed in an in- 
creasing scale, rapidly enlarged with amounts, and tes- 
tamentary powers of the very wealthy may well be limit- 
ed. Yet, after all, the cultivation of thrift and foresight, 
the foregoing of present enjoyment for future good, 
among the mass of humanity is far more promising of 
hope for advance than anything that can be expected 


from the law. 
JOSEPH SHIPPEN. 


WHAT IS “CHRISTIANITY 2 


Seeing that the most distinguished divines and con- 
scientious scholars have failed to agree upon a definition 
of Christianity and that its various sects are differentiated 
by their respective interpretations of its meaning, it would 
seem as if the. problem were insoluble and hence better 
that we transfer our inquiries to other and more profitable 
fields of research. But to decry or discourage investiga- 
tion upon any subject whereon thought may spend itself is 
plainly impossible, What the French call ‘curiosity ” 
is an inalienable trait, and the old enigma insists upon 
taxing our intellectual ambitions afresh, since “the one 
unpardonable sin of the intellect is to despair of itself.” 


Presumptuous as it may seem it is nevertheless imper- 
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ative that we face afresh this antiquated question, fear- 
lessly, candidly, without prejudice or bias, bent solely 
upon securing the correct definition of Christianity. The 
new born hunger for truth that characterizes this age of 
religious restlessness and revolution forbids our being 
satisfied with any one of the current conflicting definitions 
of Christianity and demands an adequate and irrefutable 
statement of its meaning. 

Never in the history of religious thought was definition 
of such vital importance as it is to-day for at the founda- 
tion of all the disturbing forces in the Christian sects,— 
their heresies, trials, excommunications; at the root of 
the irrepressible conflict still being waged between reason 
and revelation, freedom and authority; at the bottom of 
all the prevailing compromises and makeshifts, equivoca- 
tions and sophistries lies the zuterpretation of technical 
theological terms. If then truth and integrity are our 
chief desiderata, definitions are not to be spurned but 
coveted, not ignored but clearly set forth. If one fails to 
make an exact use of names it is questionable if he can 
have an exact knowledge of things. Inaccurate language 
is usually the product of inaccurate thought and therefore 
of inaccurate knowledge. Hence we should be seriously, 
deeply concerned about the definition of Christianity, not 
for the sake of “mere words” or of a “mere name” but for 
the sake of an adequate, accurate conception of Christian- 
ity itself. To appreciate the existing diversity of opinion 
as to how Christianity should be defined we have only to 
review the various answers that have been given by dis- 
tinguished representatives of the Christian sects to the 
question, What is Christianity? The Pope points to the 
Holy Catholic Church with its ecclesiasticism and its 
dogmas, its ritual and its doctrines, Luther insists that 
he only who accepts the authority of the Bible can dare 
to stand within the pale of Christianity. Calvin claims 
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for his system the title “true Christianity,” while Wes-- 
ley fervently asserts that Methodism is synonymous with 
Christianity, only to beindignantly rebuffed by represent- 
atives of all the other Protestant sects, each in turn claiming 
that his particular religion is identical with Christianity. 
Channing defined it as “the spirit of life in Jesus Christ.” 
To Parker it meant “the word of Jesus.” Bartol declares it 
is “essentially love to Godand love to man.” Lyman Abbott 
says it represents “the supreme revelation of the divine in 
the ideal Jesus.” Wm.J. Potter has defined it as “a fluent 
spiritual force specifically organized by Jesus of Nazareth.” 
Rev. Charles Allen criticises all these definitions and 


adds his own: “the religion of reverence for the infinite 
worth of man, of reverence for the moral possibilities of 
every human soul.” Dissatisfied with this supposed 


final word on the subject, Rev. Charles G. Ames, in a 
tract recently issued,* maintains that Christianity is found 
essentially in its “emphasis of man’s spiritual. kinship to 
God” and its ‘‘reliance on the power of truth and love to 
produce in man a character worthy that kinship.” ‘It is,” 
he continues, “the life of Jesus, of the Sonship of God 
continued in humanity ; it is free religion, taking up into 
itself whatsoever things are true, pure, lovely and of good 
report, wherever found; a “free movement of spiritual 
forces in humanity,” and Unitarianism, he adds, is the 
same thing. This definition he thinks is reached “ with- 
out doing violence to language and without straining the 
facts of history,” a “large interpretation” which precludes 
the necessity of “dropping the name,” while “under any 
lower interpretation it brings bondage instead of deliver- 
ance.” And in a recent number of the Christian Register 
Christianity is distinguished from “the Christianities ” by 
reference to “its fundamental truths of theism and brother- 


*« Christianity and Unitarianism,” A. U. A., 1893. 
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hood and to its supreme. ideals, the revelation of God in 
man and the perfection of man in God.” Elsewhere in 
the same journal Christianity is described as “the highest 
expression of spiritual truth and life, a synonym for lib- 
erty and fellowship.” What a medley of definitions, what 
“confusion worse confounded” is here ! What definite idea 
of Christianity can we derive from these devious defini- 
tions, one branding as infidelity what another baptizes 
Christianity? And how can we be sure we have a defi- 
nite idea of Christianity unless we define it? How hap- 
pens it that at the end of eighteen centuries there should 
exist such deplorable disagreement among the authori- 
ties? Three causes there are, one or another of 
which, it seems to me, will explain this divergence of 
views. 

First (and foremost), failure to distinguish between the 
untversal and the speczal elements in Christianity, defin- 
ing it carelessly in terms of its universal features. 
Second, appeal to the moral consciousness instead of to 
the New Testament and to the history of the Christian 
Church, defining Christianity in terms of the antecedent 
ideas as to we think it should be. Third, the supposition 
that Christianity, unlike the other ethnic religions, admits 
of perpetual self-amplification without losing its distinc- 
tive characteristics; defining it in terms of man’s latest 
attainments in ethical knowledge and practice. By refer- 
ence to one or another of these causes we can explain 
all the conflicting definitions of Christianity. 

Religion is the all-inclusive term enfolding all the great 
ethnic religions, together with their sects and sub-sects. 
So Christianity is the genus of which the Greek 
Roman Protestant churches are species. Protestantism 
in turn becomes a genus having a hundred or more 
Christian sects for its species. And each of these again 
has its right and left wing differentiating its devotees by 
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their “radical” or “conservative” tendencies. A careful 
comparison of the ethnic religions proves that they all 
have certain elements in common together with others 
that specialize them. Similarly, taking Christianity as 
our illustration, we observe in each of its three main 
divisions sentiments shared in common by them all and 
likewise features peculiar to each, i. e., universal and spec- 
ial elements inhere in all of the world’s great religions 
and in their sects as well. If then we would define Chris- 
tianity we must distinguish between its constituent ele- 
ments, the universal being those which it shares in com- 
mon with all other faiths; the special, those which are 
peculiarly its own. In the former we note the resem- 
blances, in the latter the differences between Christianity 
and the religions compared with it. Turning then to the 
Christian Bible, the New Testament, we discover that its 
main ethical and religious sentiments are not peculiar to 
it but are found in varing forms in the sacred books of 
all the other ethnic religions. These sentiments, we find, 
are the common property of all faiths and not of the 
Christian religion alone. Purity, benevolence, justice, 
self-surrender, love, worship, humility, “love to God and 
man,” “reverence for the moral possibilities of every 
human soul,” “reliance on the power of Truth and Love 
to produce kinship with God,” all these virtues consti- 
tute not the special but the universal in Christianity, tho’ 
they are perhaps nowhere taught more grandly than in 
the Christian Scriptures. However imperfectly or crudely 
expressed these moral and religious sentiments are indi- 
genous to the sacred scriptures of every extant or extinct 
religion. Christianity cannot appropriate them as its 
special property for they exist in all religions. Whether 
it be Buddhism or Parsism or Judaism or Christianity, 
its universal elements make it a religion while its special 
elements make it the Buddhist or Parsee or Jewish or 


-e4 
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Christian religion. When therefore we wish to define 
Christianity we must keep this distinction clearly in view. 
So doing, it becomes obvious that if defined in terms of 
the definitions quoted above, Christianity remains wz-. 
defined, for “love to God and man,’ “reverence for his 


possibilities,” “reliance on Truth and Love,” etc.—these 


are sufficient to make us re/igious, they are not enough 
to make us Christians, because they could with equal pro- 
priety make us Mohammedans or Parsees, since these 
sentiments are inculcated by both these religions as well 
as by Christianity. Equally erroneous is it to define 
Christianity in terms of our highest ethical ideals. It will 
not do to describe it as our conscience and reason would 
assure us it ought to be described and then decide that we 
have defined it as it is. We must not search our moral 
consciousness for a definition of that which the New Tes- 
tament alone can establish. Accordingly Mr. Ames’ 
definition of Christianity as “free religion taking into 
itself whatever is true and pure wherever found” is a 


‘beautiful fabric of his own ethical idealism rather than 


the result of a careful study of the New Testament and 
hence cannot answer our need. Still more is this defini- 
tion invalidated because of the untenable hypothesis upon 
which it is based, viz., that Christianity has an inherent 
expansiveness which makes it synonymous with progres- 
sive morality without simultaneously strippng it of its 
distinguishing characteristics. To suppose that any one 
of the historic religions of the race is susceptible of end- 
less progress, definable in terms of the advanced thought 
of each succeeding age without involving the surrender of 
its cardinal ideas is as fanciful as the illusion of the trav- 
eller who believes the landscape to be in motion instead 
of the express train on which he rides. None of the 
world’s great religions can ever keep abreast of progres- 
sive thought without thereby undermining jts fundamen- 
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tal distinctive characteristics, a statement as true of Chris- 
tianity as it is of Mohammedanism, Buddhism or any of 
the other ethnic religions. To define Christianity as “a 
free movement of spiritual forces in humanity” is precisely 
the manner in which representatives of Buddhism and of 
Mohammedanism defined their respective faiths at the 
Chicago Parliament of Religions. Similarly we observe 
that the various sects of Christianity have become so 
imbued with modern scientific thought that each regards 
itself as broad and free enough to be fairly designated 
the universal religion (!) Mr. Ames, abreast of the times, 
a passenger on the progressive express, looks out of the 
car window and exclaims, “See how swiftly the Christian 
landscape moves,” blissfully unconscious of the fact that 
the motion is in him, not in it. And here we are brought 
face to face with the e¢hzcs of interpretation. What right, 
it is asked, has any man to define Christianity in terms of 
his moral ideals or of modern religious thought or by 
reference to its uzzversal elements alone? None of these 
can be the legitimate basis for the definition of an histori- 
cal fact. I should feel a kind of shame in evolving a 
definition of Christianity out of my heart or brain. The 
only valid method for obtaining it is observation and 
study of the fact itself. To define Christianity therefore 
we must turn to the New Testament and to the history 
and traditions of the Christian Church, for Christianity is 
an objective fact of religious history. To define it we 
must observe it, study its manifestations and inquire into 
its origin. If we turn to generalizing upon what it shares 
in common with other religions, or if we delve into our 
own minds or indulge in any a priori theorizing we shall 
have a beautiful definition indeed but with this serious 
defect: it will fail to define Christianity. The ethics of 
interpretation strictly forbids us to set up our own 
private view, or our own particular interpretation 
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of an historical fact, as a definition’ of it. The 
prevailing practice of defining Christianity in terms 
of a “broad” or “large” or “free” or “elastic” inter- 
pretation, or putting upon it an “inclusive construction,” 
dispiays either ignorance of or indifference to the laws 
of accurate definition, viz.: observation, careful and un- 
biased study of the facts as ¢hey are, irrespective of per- 
sonal predilections or a priori conclusions. To make 
Christianity (as so many Unitarians and Universalists 
do) synonymous with “righteousness and_ love,” with 
“progressive truth,” with “free religion,” is simply trifling 
with names whose sole purpose should be to represent 
clearly and fully the fact obsérved. To resort to 
“allegorical” interpretations of Messianic ideals and 
‘“‘spiritualized” renderings of simple parables; to put 
new meanings into ancient Christian symbols and sayings 
they were never meant to convey, is to violate the ethics of 
interpretation; it is to cut the core out of Christianity 
and strip it of its most essential, vital convictions. 
Hence these conflicting definitions of Christianity fail to 
define it for they are ultimately the product of devices 
such as these. No one in Christendom ever thinks 
of defining Buddhism or Mohammedanism or any other 
of the ethnic religions in terms of its universal elements, 
or in the light of a priori conclusions, or by reference to 
his own ethical standards. Then neither should Chris- 
tianity be defined in any one of these ways for each 
violates the first requisite for the attainment of a true 
definition, viz.: observation and study of the origin, his- 
tory and nature of the fact to be defined. 

“To its own sacred Book must every religion be sum- 
moned” says the Koran. As Parsism is the religion of 
the Avesta, Confucianism the religion of the Axalects 
and Kzugs, Mohammedanism the religion of the Koran 
and Judaism the religion of the Old Testament, so also 
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Christianity is the religion portrayed in its sacred Book, 
the New Testament. But what is the religion of the New 
Testament, it will at once be asked, and lo, each one ot 
the hundred or more Christian sects is ready with a reply 
of its own, resulting in a series of the most conflict- 
ing and confusing formulas conceivable. The cause of 
this disagreement is obvious. Each of these sects 
approaches the New Testament with certain precon- 
ceptions and predilections of its own. Each has a dogma 
to defend, a rite or a ritual to justify, a “case to make 
out” and the teachings of the Testament are interpreted 
accordingly. But to us of the Free Church, occupying an 
unsectarian, independent, undenominational position it is 
a matter of indifference what the New Testament teaches. 
Our chief concern is that we discover what it does teach, 
what the actual thought of its authors is. Approaching 
the Christian scriptures with no case to make out, with 
. no presuppositions or predilections but a simple desire to 
know the truth concerning its contents, we find that to- 
gether with the inculcation of certain moral and religious 
teachings taught in all the other Bibles of the race, the 
the religion of the New Testament discloses at least one 
special characteristic of its own which differentiates it 
from all other religions. This is its belief in Jesus as the 
Christ, a doctrine logically developed out of the Jewish 
Messianic idea, universalized by the apostle Paul, and 
then, under the organizing spirit of Rome, embodied in 
that powerful institution the Roman Catholic Church, the 
only logical and consistent form of Christianity in exist- 
ence. The Messianic claim once made became the foun- 
dation of Christianity. Whether Jesus made the claim 
himself or whether it was made for him is a question that 
in no way affects the thesis that the claim when made 
became the central, supreme factor in the formation of 
the Christian religion, giving rise by a natural logical 
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process to a body of doctrines and an organized church 
with creed and ceremonial, preisthood and pope, proceed- 
ing directly, logically, naturally out’of the Christian con- 
fession that Jesus is the Christ of God, the sole Savior of 
the world. Belief in Jesus as the Christ, the Savior of 
humanity, this is the test of Christianity. All those are 
Christians who accept Jesus as their Saviour.* Upon this 
simple foundation-belief there was reared a body of the- 
ological doctrines commonly called “ orthodoxy,” accepted 
by both Catholics and Protestants, and aheirarchy whose 
Pope is the vicegerent of the Christ. 

Here then we touch the special element in Christianity, 
that which makes it the Christian religion, that which 
differentiates it from Mohammedanism, Hinduism and all 
other religions The religion of Zoroaster, for example, is 
distinguished by its Dualism, its belief in the existence of 
two Supreme Powers, each controlling a special teritory 
of the world’s life and activity. This belief forms the 
special element in the religion of the Parsees—and he 
a Zoroastrian who accepts it as the substratum of his the- 
ology. Mohammedanism is readily differentiated from 
the ethnic religions by its fundamental doctrine of sub- 
mission to the sole prophet of the Most High, belief in 
Mohammed as the divinely ordained revealer of the mor- 
al and spiritual truths contained in the inspired Koran. 
He therefore is a Mohammedan who holds this particular 
creed. 

Again, Judaism has for its special element the belief 
that the Jews are an elect, a chosen race, the favorites of 
the Lord God who has committed to them the realization of 
the moral ideal of mankind. He is a Jew who accepts 
this belief as did Moses and the prophets, the priests and 


the scribes. Similarly the distinctive feature of Christi- 


*Since preparing this discourse I find that Dr. Abbot defines 
Christianity in substantially the same terms. See Index tracts No. 1. 
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anity lies in its conception of Jesus as the Christ, whose 
authority on all questions is supreme and final, and who 
is himself the sole Saviour of mankind. This is the 
Christian confession and determines what Christianity is.* 

The distinctive element in Christianity is unmistakably 
set forth in the teachings of the Apostle Paul, the founder 
of organized Christianity. We find on reading his letters 
that he was chiefly concerned (as were also the prophets 
of all the other religions) with the problem of at-one- 
ment with God, or of salvation. What will bring man 
into right relations with God? How shall he get into 
living practical communion with God and thus secure un- 
ending happiness and peace? This question, raised by 
the religions of the race from time immemorial, Judaism 
answered by the impressive command: “fulfill the law of 
righteousness, obey the injunctions of Jehovah, or the 
Divine Will.”’+ But this solution fails to satisfy the dis- 
tracted soul of Paul. It is impossible, he cries, to fulfill 
the law of righteousness. “I find that when I desire to 
do good evil is present with me.” Over against the 
law of God, which is my delight, I find another law, 
warring against the higher law; the spiritual and the carnal 
man are at incessant warfare. ‘“O wretched man that I 
am who will deliver me from the body of this death?” +t 
How shall conscience win supremacy over the passions 
of the flesh? Alas, the strivings after the ideal are 
crushed by the dead weight of sin, man is constitutional- 
ly incapable of fulfilling the law of righteousness, the 
power to obey the divine will is not in his keeping. The 
Jewish solution of the vexing problem is a failure. Some 


*Matt. 16, 13 sq; 26, 63 sq; 10, 32; Acts a, 10; I. John 2, 
22; Gal. 1,°7; Luke 20, 1-26, 

+Hinduism’s answer was : “Study,” Buddhism said, “be self- 
less;’ Mohammedanism cried: “submit to Allah.” 

tRomans VII. 
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other solution must be found. Its discovery gave birth 
to the new religion. While pondering the seemingly in- 
superable difficulties of this moral problem there came to 
his ears the story of the Nazarene, so noble, so pure, so 
divine. Here, thought Paul, is an exceptional soul—one 
that has actually succeeded in fulfilling the law of right- 
eousness and gaining complete at-one-ment with God. 
Surely this exceptional character, alone in its grandeur 
and divineness, surely this soul, at one with God can be- 
come the mediator between God and sinful man, a means 
whereby man may fulfil the law of righteousness; a per- 
fect being through whom imperfect man may gain at-one- 
ment with God. Of himself man cannot attain this su- 
preme goal. He isa slave to sin, bound by the iron 
chains of passion; only the Christ, the glorified man, the 
Redeemer, whose blood was shed to bring man into right 
relations with God, only he can set man free. Hence the 
exultant triumphant cry: “I thank God through Jesus 
the Christ” there is deliverance from the slavery of sin. 
Such was Paul’s solution of the ancient problem, and out 
of it Christianity, as one of the historical faiths of the 
world, arose. If now we ask what is Christianity the an- 
swer is obvious. It is the religion which maintains that 
Jesus was an exceptional character, differing not only 
in degree but also in kind from the rest of humanity, and 
therefore the fitting mediator between God and man, the 
sole source of salvation, of man’s at-one-ment with God. 
This is the speczal element of Christianity, the feature it 
does mot share with any other of the world’s religions. 
He, therefore, is a Christian who regards Jesus as_ the 
Christ, the Mediator, the ultimate authority, the Saviour 
of mankind, as represented in the New Testament books. 
It is interesting to note that this same conclusion has been 
reached by two of the most distinguished Unitarian di- 
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vines of the present decade—Frederick H. Hedge and 
James Freeman Clarke. 

“« Reason or Rome,” said Dr. Hedge, “there is no mid- 
dle ground between them.” In other words, “if reason 
becomes Christian it must surrender the right to question 
the truth of the Christian confession.” “The Christian 
churches,” says Dr. Hedge, “must stand or fall on the 
confession of Jesus as the Christ, of the divinely human 
Master and Head.” The distinction implied in the Christ- 
ian confession is organic and vital, its abolition would be 
the end of Christendom.” (Reason in Religion, 218-19). 

Turning to the history of Christianity we find it. com- 
pletely warrants the opinion of Dr. Hedge, for from the 
ancient hierarchy of Rome down to the modern 
“National Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches” all the sects unite in accepting the Christian 
confession that Jesus is the Christ, the Lord of mankind. 

Dr. Clarke in his famous Syracuse sermon declares that 
“the only essential thing in a religion is that which was 
in it at the beginning in its source and fount, and which 
is contained in it ever since.” Applying this decision to 
Christianity he points out the fact that “the only essential 
thing in Christianity, that which remains in it and was in 
it from the first, is faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of God and the practical purpose of attaining that love to 
God and love to man of which he ts the mediator.” 
Loyalty to Christ and the attainment of love to God 
through his mediation—these are indeed the essential 
elements of Christianity. They form the premises from 
which a dogmatic and ecclesiastical system of thought 
was deduced. * Upon this simple foundation of belief in 
Jesus as the Christ, the Saviour, there was reared by a 
natural process, logical and coherent, both the theology 
and the Azevarchy of the great Catholic Church which 
constitutes the most thorough-going and consistent form 
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of Christianity possible. If I were a Christian I would 
be a Roman Catholic, because Catholicism is the most 
perfect form of real Christianity. 

Christianity, then, like every other great religion, 
consists of two parts. First, the universal, including 
all those moral and _ spiritual teachings of the New 
Testament, which, expressed in various verbal forms, 
are the common property of all the ethnic religions. 
Second, the special element as embodied in the Christian 
confession and the system of thought which by a natur- 
al process is developed therefrom and which is known as 
“ orthodoxy.” 

The contents of this system “that have remained in it 
and that were in it from the first” are these:—The three- 
fold personality of God; a doctrine of creation, the fall and 
destiny of man; a theory of salvation, clearly and consist- 
ently worked out; a conception of Heaven and of Hell. 
“All this,” says Rev. M. J. Savage, “has not only claimed 
to be but has been conceded to be, Christianity,”* shared 
alike by Catholicism and Protestantism throughout the 
Christian centuries and thereby proving the sole and in- 
contestable right of the Christian church, as a whole, to 
determine what Christianity is. 

Judged then by this specific definition of Christianity 
it is obvious that only Roman Catholics and orthodox 
Protestants can be called Christians in the true sense, for 
both these great bodies accept the premises and deduc- 
tions of the system of thought known as Christianity; 
both take their stand upon the Christian confession. 
How then, it will be asked, shall Unitarians be classified? 
They designate themselves and are denominated Chris- 
tians. Their National Conference is one of “ Unitarian 
and other Christian churches.” Speaking collectively, in 
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this their general assembly, they avow ‘discipleship to 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” which plainly justifies their iden- 
tification with Christianity since the term “Lord,” as 
herein used, is a synonym for the supernatural and in- 
fallible Jesus. That is its plain New Testament meaning 
‘interpreted in the light of Gospel-history and tradition. 
As a body, therefore, Unitarians are unquestionably 
Christians. But as endividuals, judging them by their 
public utterances in the pulpit and in the press, it is 
equally clear that they are not Christians for they do not 
believe that Jesus differed from the rest of mankind in 
kind as well as degree; they do not regard belief in the 
Christ as the sole source of at-one-ment with God; they 
do not believe that acceptance of the Christ is in any 
respect essential to salvation. Hence, as individuals, 
Unitarians cannot be called Christians in the real specific 
sense of the term. As Babu Mozoomdar recently said, 
“a Unitarian Christian is a Christian watered.” 

To besure Unitarians honor and reverence the personal- 
ity of Jesus, (and who does not?) they emulate the gran- 
deur and divineness of his life, (and who does not?) but 
they reject explicitly the Christian confession which makes 
Christianity what it is, and for this reason Unitarians, as 
individuals, cannot properly be designated Christians. 

Summarizing the conclusions we have reached concern- 
ing the definition of Christianity we may say: 1. Con- 
sidered as to its wuxzversa/ element, Christianity is a sys- 
tem of simple, beautiful moral and religious sentiments, a 
comprehensive code of personal morality. 2. With 
reference to its speczal element, Christianity is a system 
of the universe as a whole, having for its central thought 
belief in Jesus as the sole Savior of mankind, from which 
belief a consistent, logical body of doctrine is deduced, 
historically established throughout eighteen centuries and 
accepted alike by Catholicism and orthodox Protestanti- 
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ism. 3. Christianity, further considered as to its special 
element, exalts a single soul, making him the one only 
Savior of the race, and his word, the infallible authority 
upon all questions of conduct or of creed. So also the 
prophets of the other great religions are all raised to the 
rank of Saviour and their gospel is regarded as infallible. 
Mr. Savage, in the sermon already referred to, raises the 
question, “how much of this system remains in the free 
and intelligent thought of earnest men?” And his answer 
is: “almost nothing.” Elaborating the thought he con- 
tinues: “The old scheme of the universe has faded away. 
The trinity has gone. The belief as to the creation and 
fall of man has taken its flight. The doctrine of the 
atonement and the necessity for an atonement of that 
sort has gone. The infallible revelation of the supernat- 
ural has gone. The authority of the church has departed 
and the future life has taken on entirely another aspect to 
earnest and reverent believers in the fact that death does 
not end all.” “So it would seem then, as we look over 
what has been called Christian in the ages of the past 
and then sum up our own beliefs that they are so widely 
divergent as to make it a serious question as to whether 
they ought to be labelled by the same name.” To these 
words I would add that if names have any practical value 
whatever, if definitions are meant to embody definite 
ideas, if there is to be any seriousness and accuracy in 
our use of language, if it be sacred to us, then there can 
be no question at all but that Mr. Savage’s (the modern) 
theory of the universe ought not to be labelled Christian- 
ity. The core of Christianity is the Christian Confession 
of the supernatural, infallible Saviour;—remove that and 
you have left simply a series of moral and religious senti- 
ments more or less common to Mohammedanism, Bud- 
dhism and all the other ethnic faiths. If Christianity is to 
be used as the name of a system of thought which con- 
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tains “almost nothing” of what for eighteen centuries has 
been “conceded to be” Christianity, then we shall need to 
coin a new word to designate this historic religion of the 
Christian centuries whose corner-stone—belief in Jesus 
as the Christ—modern rationalism rejects. The Christian 
church, which alone has the right to say what Chris- 
tianity is, justly repudiates this plan. To put 
new wine into old bottles is a disastrous experiment, the 
characteristic of every transition age and certain to be 
abandoned when the day of clearer, deeper insight dawns. 
It should be observed in conclusion that the rejection of 
the Christian name, Confession and theology does not 
necessarily involve repudiation of the teacher whose 
ethical gospel is incorrectly called Christianity. Untila 
new nomenclature is introduced we must continue to 
distinguish between Christzanity and the relzgzon of Jesus, 
exercising our own intellectual freedom in the retention 
of those parts of both systems that commend themselves 
to the enlightened reason and conscience of free souls. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Unitarianism, as a phase of Christian thought, has been 
and will be criticised in the pages of this journal, but 
never let it be imagined that such criticism admits of any 
personal application. Among the Unitarians we have 
found many warm sympathizers with the Free Church 
of Universal Religion and its organ, the Free Church 
Record. We have succeeded in remembering what too 
many forget, viz: that the thought and the thinker are 
not to be confounded. Unitarianism, as a Christian sect 
may be judged but we wish to judge no Unitarian. We 
owe a duty to the truth we see and it is plainly incum- 
bent upon us, for the sake of that truth, to set forth fairly 
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and candidly every form of compromise between Christi- 
anity and Freedom from neo-Catholicism to Unitarianism 
inclusive, 

Roman Catholicism, built as it is upon the Christian 
confession (Jesus is the Christ, the sole Savior of man- 
_ kind) represents the most logical, consistent thorough- 
going form of Christianity. Every doctrine of Christi- 
anity in its simple unadulterated form is found in Roman 
Catholicism alone. All the Protestant sects are corrup- 
tions of this pure original; all are “attenuations of Christi- 
anity,” Unitarianism being the latest and feeblest ; evap- 
orating the Christian confession, as it does, into a vague, 
indefinite admission that Jesus is its “leader and guide.” 
Romanism is Christianity and Christianity is slowly but 
steadily yielding to the higher and more commanding claims 
of spiritual freedom, the heart of the Universal Religion. 


Rev. J. LI. Jones of Chicago, in a sermon preached to his 
Unitarian congregation last January, said: “The Parlia- 
ment of Religions has predicted a movement to organize a 
new church bearing no denominational name. Shall we 
fulfill this prophecy by establishing a Free Church ? If the 
Parliament of Religions is to bear fruit in a visible move- 
ment toward a Free Church of Universal Religicn, let it 
begin at All-Soul’s Church.” 

When it is remembered that Mr. Jones was among the 
first to congratulate the Tacoma Unitarians upon their 
“advance step” from Unitarian Christianity to the Free 
Church of Universal Religion, this proposition sounds 
strange and unintelligible. The claim it involves was at 
once challenged by the “Non-Sectarian Church” of St. 
Louis, by the “Church of Christian Union,” Rockford, 
Ill, and by the “First Free Church” of Tacoma, each 
claiming to have been the pioneer in the establishment 
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of the Free Church. Which of these holds the claim to 
priority ? ’Tis a question to which no special importance 
should be attached were it not that the Mon-Sectarian in 
its March issue accords the leadership to a society 
avowedly Christian in its name and constitution. The 
“Church of Christian Union” organized in 1870, offers 
merely Christian fellowship to him who would join it. No 
church is free that sails under the Christian flag— 
Broader than Christian brotherhood is universal human 
brotherhood. 

Christianity accepts men only upon Cristzan terms; it 
accepts non-Christians upon no terms and as such C&rzs- 
tian brotherhood can never broaden into kuman_ brother- 
hood and no church is free that offers the world anything 
less than wuconditional \iberty, absolute equality, recog- 
nizing wnxzversal human brotherhood as the only ideal 
fraternity. Until the Rockford society broadens its 
platform making it coterminous with unconditional 
spiritual freedom it cannot claim to represent the Free 
Church of Universal Religion. Similarly the Non- 
Sectarian Church of St. Louis must rewrite its present 
constitution, stripping it of its Christian limitations before 
it can justly claim to be ranked among the Free Churches 
of America. So far as we know the Tacoma Free Church 
is the only one in existence that stands squarely, openly, 
unequivocally for wzconditional freedom, the necessary 
foundation of the universal religion. We are informed 
that “the Free Church” of Lynn, Mass, which enjoyed 
seventeen years of vigorous life under the late Samuel 
Johnson, (1853-1870), was organized upon the basis 
of absolute freedom of thought and fellowship. If so, 
leadership in the formation of Free Churches must 
be accorded to Mr. Johnson’s society. Further- 
ermore, “the first Independent Society” of Toledo, 
O., under the ministrations of Dr. F. E. Abbot, repre- 
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sented in the most uncompromising terms the principle 
and method of freedom in religion. Hence the Tacoma 
Free Church stands third in the order of time, and 
whether the St. Louis church, or that at Rockford, or All- 
Soul’s Unitarian Church, Chicago, will be the fourth Free 
Church of America remains to be seen. 


A “Call for a closer co-operaticn” among liberal religious 
societies has just been issued from Chicago by a com- 
mittee of which Rev. H. W. Thomas, D. D., is chairman. 
No definite platform is enunciated in this call. It reads 
as follows : 


Believing in the great law and life of love, and desiring a 
nearer and more helpful fellowship in the social, educational, in- 
dustrial, moral and religious thought and work of the world, the 
undersigned writer in calling an AMERICAN Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies, and such other Churches and Organizations 
of any name as may be willing to recognize a common duty and 
to work in the spirit of kinship herein indicated, to be held in 
Chicago during the month of May, the details of time and_pro- 
gram to be subsequently announced. 


The implication of its appeal is that existing denomina- 
tional connections shall zot be sundered. The call does not 
contain a single word indicative of a new unsectarian, univer- 
sal religious movement. A synthesis of liberal religious so- 
cieties upon the basis of unconditional freedom, in avowed 
independence of Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism and the 
other ethnic religions, is not even hinted Yet it is ab- 
solutely certain that unless this aim inspires and controls 
the convention it will forfeit a glorious opportunity for 
the achievement of the grandest task in the religious 
world today—the establishment of the successor to 
Christianity — Free or Universal Religion. Unless 
the Unitarian and the Universalist ministers are 
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prepared to relinquish their Christian connections 
and abandon their compromise between Christian- 
ity and Freedom, the convention cannot give birth to 
the organization of that most desired and timely institu- 
tion, the National Conference of Free Churches ; pledged 
to unconditional freedom as the necessary foundation of 
the universal religion. We have looked earnestly, 
patiently and long for the issue of this call. We are 
disappointed by its vague and indefinite character and 
tone, but full of hope that its results will outstrip our 
expectations when the cause of universal and free 
religion has been so presented as to make it dominate 
the deliberations of the assembly. 


Rev. Robert Collyer, some years ago, listened to a 
Scotch Presbyterian minister preach in the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Lucerne, upon “The Example of 
Christ.” The sermon, he said, satisfied both him and 
the Baptist clergyman who accompanied him. All such 
experiences (and they are steadily multiplying) indicate 
not the strength but the weakness and disintegration 
of Christianity. They are evidences of the preparation 
that is being made for the enthronement of the suc- 
cessor of Christianity, Universal or Free Religion. For 
the liberality displayed by the Roman Catholics at 
Lucerne proves that the dzstiuctive feature of Roman- 
ism is losing its force. The simplicity and breadth of 
the Presbyterian sermon, devoid of Calvinistic theology, 
betokens a break in the Presbyterian chain Similarly 
the sympathetic reception accorded to a Presbyterian’s 
discourse by a Baptist shows that the special feature of 
his faith has declined to a secondary importance. In 
other words, this combination of circumstances indicates 
that there is a religion in the human heart for which 
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the name Christian is too small. The sermon on the 
mount, the beatitudes, the sentiments of justice, mercy, 
tolerance, love, are not Christianity but the common 
property of all religious “Christianity is most Christian 
when there is most Christ in it. In Unitarianism be- 
hold Christianity reduced to its lowest terms.” 


The Pacific Unitarian for March endeavors to strength- 
en the bonds of Unitarian Christian fellowship by setting 
up in bold antithesis the following distinctions between 
Unitarianism and the Free Church of Universal 
Religion. 

“We may be dull of spirit, but we would no more think of 
breaking away from Unitarianism than we would of melting over 
the family silver. We like the old cup. Our friends up North 
demand a new one. Let us not lose sight of the fact that the 
most important question is not the cup, but what it holds.” 


The cause of Unitarian Christianity will not be fur- 
thered by such misrepresentation. In the leading editorial 
of our February issue (upon which the above is a com 
ment) we distinctly re-asserted in the plainest terms 
that the xame is the least significant part of a reform. 
The ‘essential difference between Unitarianism and Free 
Religion lies wholly in what each represents... Unitar- 
ianism is a phase or “attenuation” of Christianity, it is the 
latest of the Christian sects. It represents a comprom- 
ise between Christiamity and Freedom. To the authority 
of Jesus it makes its final appeal, as a denomination, for 
it: -is . avowedly Christian, while its members, as 
individuals, appeal to reason and conscience as the ulti- 
mate sources of truth and right. The Free Church, on 
the contrary, occupies no such compromising position. 
It plants itself squarely, unequivocally on xmconditional 
freedom of thought, refusing to be bound by any out- 
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ward authority no matter how venerable or command- 
ing it may be. Let there be an honest facing of the 
real issue and less disposition to emphasize supposed 
differences between the two types of religion. The 
relatively new thing—the Free Church of Universal Re- 
ligion required a fitting name. To call it Unitarianism, 
when it stands for a larger movement than either the 
name Unitarianism or Christianity can encompass, would 
have been palpably absurd. The largest religion of 
which our hearts have dreamed is the religion which is 
neither Christian nor Unitarian but Universal, and for the 
church of this religion the best name we have as yet 
found is the Free Church. We are free to adopt a better 
name whenever it is offered. The cup is less important 
than what it holds, but it should be worthy of its content, 
causing neither waste nor putridity. To put the universal 
religion into’ the Unitarian cup is, therefore, as undesir- 
able as it is impossible. 


Mephistophelian advice in abundance is always to be 
had whenever conscience bids men leave their old re- 
ligious affiliations and espouse the new faith and fellow- 
ship that commends itself to their minds. They who 
have made the transition from Unitarian Christianity to 
Freedom know wherof we speak. Loyalty to recog- 
nized truth, sincerity, absolute and uncompromising alle- 
giance to cherished convictions, these often require a 
zealous care lest they be destroyed by the beseechings of 
the timid majority who prefer the ease and security of 
the old religious enclosure to the possible discomfort and 
danger of the unsheltered plain. 

Absolute sincerity, they say, is uncalled for ; excessive 
frankness is unnecessary. The denomination is already 
sufficiently distracted, stay quietly where you are; ’tis 
selfish to add to its vexations. By a little practical in- 
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genuity, the conflicting principles of authority and free- 
dom can be harmonized. Exegesis is exceedingly effica- > 
cious. It can achieve wonders for him who is an expert 
at interpretation. Expository power increases directly 
as the mass of phrases to be reinterpreted and inversely 
as the square of conscience applied. Into the old skins, 
they say, the new wine may be fearlessly poured. Intel- 
lectual integrity, we are told, does not demand disavowal 
of antiquated symbols and terms because these admit of 
“unlimited reconstruction.” More than once it has 
been suggested that pleasant relations with Chris- 
tianity and Unitarianism may be sustained without 
breaking faith with Freedom. Interpret these words 
“freely” and incongruity between them and Freedom 
disappears. To put unpopular thoughts into popular 
phrases, they tell us, is an act of sagacity elt anne 
an evidence of tact. The creeds are obsolete and gro- 
tesque, but when stuffed with modern thought they have 
the semblance of vitality and importance. Further than 
this nothing is required. Unitarianism gives you freedom 
to stand outside of Christianity in the Universal Religion, 
but as a Unitarian you remain Christian and an anti- 
trinitarian. Define these terms “freely” and you become - 
consistent and free! 

Such are some of the arguments with which we have 
been recently familiarized. They save one’s orthodoxy at 
the cost of mental integrity—the most precious and 
sacred of possessions. This baneful practice is the 
modern “sin against the holy spirit.” 


SIGNS OF THE ‘TIMES. 
WILL UNITARIANS MEET THE DEMAND? 


Such is the title of a suggestive article contributed | 
by the Rev. L. W. Sprague, minister of the Second 
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Unitarian Church of San Francisco, to a recent issue of 
the Pacific Unitarian. 
Mr. Sprague says: 


There is a wholesome discussion about names and things in 
these days of constructive Liberalism. There is a_ restlessness 
among Liberals like the yearnings of Nature in the early spring. 
There is a springtide of new life throbbing within Progressive Re- 
ligion. He is deaf who cannot hear prophetic words on every 
side. There is talk about the zew Unitarianism and the mew 
Universalism, while all over our great land there are springing 
up zew Independent Churches, People’s Churches, Reformed 
Churches and those of other names though kindred spirit. 

Unitarians who think our name and methods are in the last 
stages of evolution, therefore perfect, may discover a world which 
they know not of. The self dissatisfaction among some more 
ardent Unitarians is but small sign of the times compared to the 
great world groanings beyond our little fold. Unitarian dissatis- 
faction is but a response to that great call. 


After stating his belief that three distinct things are 
necessary, viz: “a new name, a larger organization and 
a united organ of communication,” Mr. Sprague continues : 


The Unitarian name itself is a subject for many full articles, 
but I wish to be brief. Ought not Unitarians, as a body, to take 
a more distinctive name? The true method would be for a// 
Unitarian churches, assembled in National Conference, to decide 
upon a more descriptive and significant name, and propose plans 
for union in fellowship with other liberal bodies and individual 
churches. Instead of saying why should the Unitarians change 
their name and organization, ask rather why they should not! 
Is the name so precious that it should stand in the way of 
“union for practical progress.” Strange it is that some 
are willing to give up the name Christian, at least not insisting 
on applying it to themselves, and yet cling to the smaller name 
Unitarian. The name stands in the way of our practical work. 
Unitarians have great contempt for progressive orthodox people 
who have outgrown their creeds and churches, and will neither 
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leave the fellowship nor change the creed. Are not Unitarians, 
clinging to their outgrown and inadequate name, equally con- 
temptible in the eyes of absolute Freedom and Progress ? 


These are refreshing words, coming as they do from 
the Pacific Mecca of Unitarianism. The same writer, 
we observe, writes to the editor of Unity in the 
same strain. “Some of us,” he says, “feel the grow- 
ing need ofa Conference with another name. The ‘ Uni- 
tarian’ name is a good name. It has served its purpose 
well. But the movement which that name to day ¢rzes 
to represent is far greater than our denominational his- 
tory. Can we wisely wish to be a ‘red rag’ to bigotry 
and ignorance ? and such it surely is.” 

Commenting upon these trenchant criticisms of the 
Unitarian name, Rev. J. LI. Jones, the editor of Unity, 
remarks : 


Mr. Sprague speaks out the desire of many hearts and the 
judgment of the few. The true success, the ultimate triumph, 
not only of the Western Unitarian Conference, but of Unitarian- 
ism throughout the country and throughout theworld, is to see the 
“Unitarian” name fading like the morning star into the glory of 
the rising sun which it has heralded. If Unitarianism knows its 
destiny and Unitarian organizations are equal to their opportu- 
nity, they will lead in this fusion and rejoice in the high synthe- 
sis that is to make for the free church of character, the Liberal 


Church of America.” 

Following the same line of thought, the Von-Sectarian 
says: 

as liberals we wish to place ourselves on record as _ believing 
that. the name Unitarian is not broad enough to satisfy any 
Liberals outside the Unitarian fold. It narrows to one point the 
differences between the Liberals and the Orthodox, while these 
differences are many and radical—it emphasizes its opposition to 
the Trinitarians and thus excludes them from its fellowship, how- 
ever much they may otherwise be in harmony with their ideas and 
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purposes. It is the name of a sect, and in its day has given rise.. 
to as bitter sectarian feeling as has existed among others, and it 
recalls to mind, especially with those who have been connected 
with the orthodox churches, prejudices which, while they may 
have been unreasonable and unjustified, have nevertheless left 
their impress and biased such minds against the name. | 
The Unitarian church, like some others, has outgrown its 
name, it stands for far more than its namé implies and is thus 
liable to be hampered in the extent of its usefulness by adhering. 
to it. Let it adopt some new name, broad enough to satisfy all 
Liberal independent churches and thus bring them within its fold. 


Such “signs of the times” as these bring joy to our 
hearts and bid us consecrate ourselves more faithfully 
than ever to the cause of Free Religion in the Free 
Church, Intellectual honesty, patience, loyalty ; this is the 
blessed trinity of graces that demands our worship in this 
fast-changing age. 


RIPPLES: 


Four distinguished Massachusetts authors have sent us 
the following : : fea 
“T have read the RECORD with interest and I like the 
name of your church. My own experience makes me 
think that your hold on the average American will be - 
much stronger for dropping the name Unitarian.” 


“I’m too tired to write much. I am glad of your suc- 
cess, and love you as of old. You know I have no quar- 
rel with your liberty. Did I not have ad/ freedom I 
would fight for it; and I’m ready to fight for it for 
others.” 

[A Unitarian minister, unconscious of his chains!]—Eps. 


“I have ‘kept the run of your movement through , 
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Unity and the Register. I like it. Jt will grow. When 
it grows you will be even happier than now; for with 
growth of the “Free” in other places, will come Fellow- 
‘ship and Organization ; and lacking either of these no 
movement, however fine, can ever help the world. 
You will not look much for earnest recognition. or 
fellowship. Your education will be of self-reliance. We 
have the prophet’s word, however, that ‘It is only as a 
man stands alone that I see him to be strong and to pre- 
vail—Emerson.’ You might make that a motto on your 
FREE CHURCH RECORD title-page.” 


“The brave friends in Tacoma have my 
unstinted applause and congratulation for their stern 
integrity in refusing all office in the Pacific 
Northwest Conference for conscience sake. Thank God 
that such men and women can be found in this dollar- 
serving age! I clasp their hands in the fellowship which 
knits together all who love righteousness first, last and 
always. The future is yours for you rise to the height of 
the occasion. Plant the church of Man and you will find 
heroes, martyrs, prophets to live and die for it with the 
“enthusiasm of humanity.” For the church of Man alone 
is worthy to call itself the church of God. Be true.to 
your ideal and it will be true to you. Die, if need be, but 
never give in. Dying is a long job sometimes—it may 
mean a life of outward pain and inward peace. But that 
is nothing : we must be true.” 


A Unitarian minister in. Vermont writes :-— °..--° 

“With the narrower people I have no intellectual sym- 
pathy—the people who think liberalism means to agree 
with them. There are lots of them, and I like “orthodox” 
people better; because there is room for “orthodoxy” in 
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its own field. But what onward movement is Unitarian- 
ism undergoing today? I fear it is crystallizing—not 
moving. Therefore I fear its work is done, its razson 
d'etre gone. We congratulate ourselves that we are not as 
other men, but we are growing more into conformity with 
the old type of orthodoxy. The name ought to go. Per- 
sonally I don’t like it—but that’s not the reason why it 
ought to go. It ought to go because if it’s a descriptive 
name there’s no room for the thing described, and if it 
isn’t a descriptive name it is a false standard to fight 
under. A little Unitarian—zsm isn’t big enough to work 
for. If the name means the theology of the early Arians, 
or that of the Hungarians—if it means any dogma of 
what Jesus was or was not, or of what God is or is not— 
then keep it and I release myself from it. To claim that 
for it is simply to form another sect, to revert to the old 
basis of orthodoxy which meant conformity. The 
minute that conformity becomes the law it is time for 
thinkers to get out of the little enclosure. There isn’t 
room for them. 

“T hope you will continue to stir us up so long as I am 
one of the “‘us”, and even if I should change my allegi- 
ance I should still sympathize with you. I hope the 
Tacoma church will help bring in the day of better 
things. I think the broad men wili be with you, and the 
narrow ones are not worth minding. I think you can 
accomplish more outside the denomination than within it, 
and I am beginning to think that this is true of all of us. 
who can’t help seeing the limitations under which we 
have been working. If I were to organize a new church 
I should not wish it to bear the Unitarian name.” 
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THE RESOLUTIONS OF THE TACOMA FREE 
CHURCH. 


(Concluded.) 
UNITARIAN INCONSISTENCY. 


In our “Pro and Con” department the minister of the T’a- 
coma Free Church again combats upon “the inconsistency of 
enjoying individual freedom while sailing under the Unitarian 
Christian flag.” If he were reminded that a similar charge of 
inconsistency has been brought against every one who joins a 
church, of any name or form, and that the charge has been urged 
with double force against the man who puts his neck under the 
yoke of official service, as the minister of such an organization, he 
probably would not find his equanimity disturbed. He might 
reasonably reply: “Liberty is not lawlessness. Church member- 
ship and ministerial engagements, like matrimony, may be incon- 
sistent with some loose and fanciful notions of individual freedom; 
but I find all the freedom I want inside the organization which I 
approve, and under the obligations which I accept. The charge 
of inconsistency is merely a goblin.” 

This must not be a matter of controversy ; or of attack and de- 
fence ; but it is worth while for honest men to understand each 
other. From Mr. Martin’s premises and standpoint there appears 
to him some inconsistency between holding to the Unitarian and 
Christian names and enjoying individual liberty. But what if 
those who hold these names have chosen them, for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves, as freely as he has chosen the name “ Free 
Church?” And what if their honest construction and use of 
these names make them the substantial synonyms of liberty and 
fellowship? Or, what if to some minds the names have as little 
to do with the realities as the names John and Alfred have to do 
with character and conduct? We can conceive of narrowness 
and bondage disguised by a liberal name, and of entire catholicity 
which is indifferent to names, except as a matter of convenience 
or historic significance. 

But a church without limitations is without a reason for exis- 
tence. A live church must always stand for principles which are 
most dear to its own members. Should men who believe in God 
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suppress His name in their works and worship, merely to show 
their tolerance of honest atheism, they would forfeit alike consis- 
tency, convicton, honor and liberty. And those who regard 
Christianity as the highest expression of spiritual truth and life 
would simply make themselves contemptible, were they to treat 
either the fact or the name with indifference. They begin to be 
bigots only when they sit in judgment upon dissenters or narrow 
their interpretations or their sympathies. Let us have liberty 
enough to go round. 

Mr. Martin assumes that the “principle of authority and the 
method of dogmatism” are represented by the terms Unitarian 
and Christian. With that assumption /e is quite right in re- 
nouncing those names; but he may not be quite right in supposing 
himself a whit more free than those to whom the names represent 
their own highest ideals of progress and the ‘“‘genius of universal 
emancipation.” Ten years further on, in the sober delight of 
after thought, he may smile at his Quixotic tilt with a windmill ; 
for he may yet come to see, with an honored ex-president of the 
Free Religious Association, that Christianity is fairly capable of a 
construction which puts it in harmony with liberty and reason, 
despite all historic perversions. 

As we understand it, the National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches has never exercised or claimed any 
more authority than would be claimed by the Free Church of 
Tacoma. ‘The Unitarians know of no such authority in any of 
their organizations. ‘The freedom of the Unitarian body is not 
compromised by the fact that many of its members choose to 
‘‘maintain the Christsan profession and proclaim the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ,” so long as their views are never urged as conditions 
of membership or of fellowship.. Indeed, both freedom and in- 
clusiveness would be lost if either radicals or conservatives were 
to insist on the suppression of each other’s convictions. Itseems 
to be forgotten that the National Conference several years ago, 
with entire unanimity, adopted a declaration that the phrases of 
the constitution, though probably representing the opinions of the 
majority of the churches, ‘are no authoritative test of Unitarian- 
ism, and not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with our 
purposes and practical aims.” ‘This declaration, being embodied 
in the constitution, registers the progress of Unitarian justice and 
liberality, and the entire willingness of all parties to bury old 
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differences and move on together in their common work,—a work 
which some choose to describe by one phrase aud some by another, 
but which certainly never means /ess than the promotion of “truth, 
love and righteousness.” 

If the wide-openness of their local and national organizations 
does not constitute for American Unitarians an essentially free 
church we think they will be glad to know it, and to eliminate 
from their methods, as from their hearts, every remaining trace 
of exclusiveness or even of inconsistency. But there ought to be 
at least one religious body so broad and catholic as to furnish a 
happy home for all who profess and call themselves Christians, as 
well as for sincere and aspiring souls who made no such profes- 
sion,—a church for conservative and radical, for dogmatic and 
scientific, for credulous and incredulous, for all sorts and con- 
ditions,—a church roomy enough to permit the readjustments of 
of opinion and the experiments of practice to be freely carried on 
without intolerance or crowding. ‘Though not caring to contend 
about names it would quite suit our notions of historical continuity 
to call such a church both Unitarian and Chnistian. 


Some one has said that “Unitarians have a genius for 
evading fundamental issues.” We seem to have fresh 
proof of it in these criticisms. Our contention is not 
over zames, but over zdeas. Wedo maintain that it is 
inconsistent for a man to sail under the flag of authority 
(as represented by Christianity) and yet enjoy individual 
liberty. No honest interpretation of the word Christian 
can make it synonymous with freedom. The Christian 
Church arid the New Testament have given the word 
Christian its authorative meaning. The National Confer- 
ence of Unitarian and other Christian Churches, tells the 
world what Unitarian means, and no one therefore has 
any right to make either term “the substantial synonym 
of liberty and fellowship.” A church “without limita- 
tions,” to be sure, cannot exist, but one without zz¢ellec- 
tual limitations can, and does at Tacoma, openly and 
uncompromisingly pledged to absolute freedom of thought 
and the scientific method, a position to which Unitarians 
as a body have not yet arrived, albeit many ministers as 
individuals stand committed to both the principle and the 
method of freedom. And it is their pathetic indifference 
to this palpable inconsistency that offends the conscience 
of every lover of clearness and fidelity of convictions. 
The sin of these Unitarians lies in daring to put their 
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own constructions upon names whose meaning has long 
since been fixed by the authorities. “In the sober de- 
light of after thought” they will look with sorrowful 
surprise upon the liberties they have taken. 

The honored ex-president of the Free Religious As- 
sociation has shown on page 47 that after Christianity 
disappears there remains religion. He therefore dces 
not now anticipate any permanent reconstruction of 
Christianity that shall put it “in harmony with liberty 
and reason.” 

Concerning the tenth article of the National Confer- 
ence Constitution we have already said that no honest 
soul can ever be satisfied with the shelter of that “pre- 
tended conscience-clause” *The cause of unconditional 
freedom of thought may be “of the nature of ancient 
history:” nevertheless, it contains a germ of indestructible 
truth that Unitarianism has sought to exterminate in vain. 
The fact that the “freedom issue” has vanished again 
and again is of little consequence ; the significant fact is 
that it appears and reappears. 


It will be gratifying to our readers to know what the 
leading Unitarian periodical of the west says concerning 
the rejection of the request to have the Tacoma Free 
Church listed in the A. U. A. Year-book under a sepa- 
rate category of ‘Independent Churches.” In its issue 
of January 25th, Unity says: 


The Board of Directois in refusing Such reasonable and fra- 
ternal request seems to us to have committed one more of those 
mistakes for which the A. U. A. is historically famous. If the 
compilers of this Year Book assume any ecclesiastical authority in 
determining where the bounds of fellowship are to be drawn we 
are sure that as soon as that fact is known many other societies 
will join the Tacoma Society in asking to be dropped from the list 
compiled under such assumption. If, on the other hand, they 
are but compilers of statistics, it seems to us that the spirit of 
“pure congregationalism” which Unitarians affect should compel 
them to respect the wishes of any society that desires any kind of 
fellowship or affiliation with the group of churches gathered in 
this movement. 


*See Vol.I, No. 4, p. 127. 
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FREE CHURCH RECORD. 


A DEFENCE OF UNITARIANISM. 


Over and over again has the FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
either explicitly or by implication, challenged Unitarians 
to follow the example of the Tacoma church and Minister, 
or else show cause for not doing so. Mr. Martin may 
have expected me to be one of the first to answer, for the 
reason that we were old and close friends. And let me 
say here, once for all in passing, that my end of that 
friendship remains unchanged, as I doubt not his does 
also. I hope we have reached a time when our differ- 
ences of opinion cannot interfere with personal relations. 

So far I have been silent, only because I have been so 
busy that I have not seen a free opportunity for a careful 
statement. And let it be understood now that I write in 
no controversial temper, and that I am not willing that 
this paper should lead to controversy. I propose merely 
to state my opinion and position, and to make clear the 
reason that keeps me from feeling that I ought to follow 
Mr. Martin’s example. 

Before attempting any statement, we need clearly to 
see the point at issue. It is this. Mr. Martin charges 
that all Unitarians who clazm to be free ought to follow 
his example ; and, if they do not, that it is for one of two 
reasons ; first, that they are not clear-headed enough to 
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see the logic of their position ; or, second, that their con- 
sciences are not sensitive enough to feel the ethical incon- 
sistency. The whole situation is right here. 

Now I shall enter upon no personal defence, either of 
my logic or my conscience. [I shall try to make as 
impersonal a statement as I can of what I conceive to be 
the principles involved. 

Before, however, I come to state what I regard as the 
nub of the whole matter, | wish to clear away some subor- 
dinate considerations which tend to cloud the real issue. 

1. In the first place, much has been made of the name, 
Unitarian. I am not familiar with the places where “ Dr. 
Martineau .and other Unitarian worthies have often 
proved” that it is “a condensed creed.” Even if they 
have, to their own satisfaction, “proved” this, I should 
still beg leave to differ from them. Whether always 
lived up to or not, dy zxdividuals, the first principle of 
Unitarianism has always been /zberty. There is nothing 
in its origin or history that dzzds it to anything less than 
the truth. ; 

2. If one says it is still an zsm,so there may be a 
Free Church-zs% as well. Before the Free Church of 
Tacoma first took the name, it was already appropriated 
by “The Free Church of Scotland,” which, in spite of its 
name, is of the narrowest and hide-bound type. A name 
then does not set anybody free. 

3. There is nothing that scares me either in the word 
sect. Until the Tacoma movement becomes as wide as 
the world, it also is and must be a sect. There never has 
been a “Cathclic” Church yet (that is, a Universal one), 
and there will not be in time for either Mr. Martin or 
myself to join it. We must, whether we like it or not, be 
a part, i. e., a sect, of the religious life of the world. 

4. Because a particular Church, or group of Churches, 
bearing the Unitarian name, happens to be narrow or 
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conservative, is no reason why I should leave the fellow- 
ship. Indeed it is part of my idea of liberty that they 
should be free to be so if they must or will. And if a 
special Church is narrow and wants a narrow minister, I 
am ready to fight for its right to be so and to have him. 
So long as it does not even try to interfere with my equal 
right to be radical, why should I not gladly concede the 
right I claim and exercise myself? To my mind, it is 
one of the great glories of Unitarianism that we have 
enough liberality to freely include both extremes. It 
actually does this; and nobody even proposes to make 
any fuss about it. 

5. Again; I protest against any tampering with the 
Dictionary. Usage, not logic, determines the meaning of 
words. The Dictionary-makers only record the facts of 
usage. It is custom that settles meanings. Now Mr. 
Martin makes for himself a definition of the word “Christ- 
ian,” and then tells everybody, who does not formally 
reject the name, thet he, is illogical or unconscientious 
because he happens to hold or use the word in some 
other sense than the special one which he has chosen. 
This he has apparently borrowed from Mr. Abbot who 
has been fighting along that utterly illogical line for years. 

I turn to the Excyclopedic Dictionary, an English work, 
(not published in the interest of Unitarians) and copy the 
first four definitions of the word “Christian.” 

(1) Believing in or professing the religion of Christ. 

(2) Pertaining to Christ or his religion. 

(3) Pertaining to the Church of Christ, ecclesiastical. 

(4) Civilized. 

The definitions in the Century Dictionary are vrvy 
much the same. I copy one: “In accord with or exhibi:- 
ing the spirit of the teachings of Christ.” 

What right then has Mr. Martin to say that every 
logical and sincere Christian must hold to the words of 
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Jesus as infallible authority and believe that only through 
him can any one be saved? This, in substance, is the 
only definition of the word “Christian” that the FREE 
CHURCH RECORD allows. And again, I say, I deny any 
private person’s right to revise or change the Dictionary. 

I am often asked if I am a Christian. I frequently 
reply, “Find me six clear-headed, intelligent men who 
will agree on a definition, and I will tell you whether Jam 
that.” Tam no stickler for names ; only I do not want 
them abused. If Jesus were here, the same as he was in 
Galilee, I do not think he would be a Christian, provided 
Mr. Talmage, for instance, were allowed to define the 
word. If I am a Christian (and I will leave others to 
settle the point) I am the kind of Christian who is glad to 
fellowship Mr. Abbot, Felix Adler, Mr. Martin, Mozoom- 
dar or any man of any race or religion who is working for 
truth and humanity. 

6. These last words which I have just written, indicate 
clearly enough the fact that the Church of the Unity is 
utterly free. Mr. Martin would perhaps say that, logically, 
! ought not to be. But, as a matter of fact, 7 am. And 
what is very significant—nobody among all the Unitar- 
lans even guestions my right to be. 

Weare now ready for the zub of the whole matter at issue. 
It is this: There exists no such thing as a Unitarian Or- 
thodoxy,; and therefore there is nothing to withdraw from 
for any doctrinal reason. Tf, for any reason, one chooses 
to have nothing to do with Unitarian Churches or meet- 
ings, of course he has the right to do as he will. But 
there is no doctrina/ necessity for any such course. 

Letvus' see, 

1. The local Church has a right to choose the kind of 
minister it wants—if it can find him. That must always 
be true among free Churches. And the difference may 
be a doctrinal one, without the principle of liberty’s being 
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involved. Ifa man is not wanted by one Church, it cer- 
tainly would not be freedom to force him on it. He must 
go where he is wanted. 

2. Then there are the local or state Conferences. 
These are purely voluntary associations ; and any vote, 
passed by a majority of delegates present at any par- 
ticular time, can be nothing more than the sense (or 
nonsense) of that particular meeting. It has only a 
moral and not a binding or ruling power. 

3. Many seem to assume that, if they do not happen to 
be in agreement with the American Unitarian Association, 
they must leave the body. One might as well say that if 
he was not in agreement with the beliefs and actions of 
Jordan, Marsh & Co., he ought logically to leave Boston. 
The A. U. A. is only a private corporation, which, as a 
matter of convenience, is used by a certain number of 
Unitarian ministers and Churches. This is even officially 
recognized in the constitution of the National Conference, 
In Article VII, it reads, “ The National Conference, until 
further advised by its experience, adopts the existing 
organizations of the Unitarian body (the A. U. A. being 
one) as the instrument of its power, etc. This is a for- 
mal, standing notice to the A. U. A. that the Churches 
represented in the Conference propose to use it only so 
far and so long as it seems best. The A. U. A. then, 
neither has, is admitted to have, nor claims to have any 
power whatever over the beliefs or management of any 
Unitarian Church or Minister. 

4. What now of the National Conference ? If, for any 
reason, I could not attend or work with the National 
Conference, that would constitute no reason whatsoever 
for my leaving the Unitarian ministry. For the Confer- 
ence is only a voluntary delegate body, representing the 
views of the Churches which, during any particular year, 
choose to attend it. Any expression of belief or any vote 
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it passes at any special session is nothing more than the 
temporary utterance of a temporary conviction or feeling. 
It has always emphatically disclaimed any judicial or 
authoritative power. If the ministers present at any par- 
ticular meeting should unanimously adopt the “Five 
points of Calvin,” their vote would have no more binding 
power over me, as a Unitarian minister, than would the 
vote of the Democratic Convention which frequently 
meets in Saratoga at the same time. It not only has no 
such power, it has zever claimed to have. 

If there was any central authority in Unitarianism that 
had or claimed to have any power to limit my freedom of 
thought or fellowship, I would leave the body in five 
minutes. But wztdl there 7s, 1 actually do not know, and: 
cannot see, what there is to leave. 

I may be stupid. I leave that for others to judge. I 
may lack sensitiveness of conscience. I will not claim 
any special degree of goodness. But, for better or worse, 
here at present I stand. 

I am ready to join any movement having for its object 
a larger organization than that now called Unitarian. I 
would like to see all liberal religions (including Univer- 
. Salists, Ethical Culturists, Hebrews and Independents) 
joined in some National League for practical work along 
those humanitarian lines which equally concern them all, 
I could consistently do this, not by ceasing to be a Uni- 
tarian, but because and while I am a Unitarian. 

Unitarianism was born out of a moral protest against 
an unjust and cruel Theology, and out of an intellectual 
protest agrinst a dogmatic limitation of freedom. A relj- 
gion then at once moral and free in its birthright. It is 
its crowning glory to have led in this first advance. And 
I, for one, see nothing in either its origin, its history or its 


name to prevent it from continuing to lead the religious 
world in liberty and in light. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
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[ Dr. Abbot’s clear, broad, logical, statesmanlike article, publisned 
in this issue, makes comment upon Mr. Savage’s position unnec- 
essary. Yet a few of his criticisms call for a supplementary word. 

*Twere sad indeed did honest difference of opinion involve the 
loss of Mr. Savage’s highly-prized friendship. Rather should such 
intellectual disagreements serve as the test of friendship’s depth. 
At least I have always so regarded it. 

Concerning Mr. Savage’s six main points it should be noted : 

(t) That in one of its numbers for March and in another for 
September, 1893, Unity states the objections of Dr. Martineau 
to the Unitarian name, which may be summarized in the phrase 
‘a condensed creed.” 

(2) That “the first principle of Unitarianism” was “liberty ” 
and the restoration of that principle to so/e supremacy has re- 
mained “the promise of Unitarianism” since 1865. Not until 
it surrenders its “discipleship to the Zord Jesus Christ” i. e., its 
Christian connection, can Unitarianism be said to be “free ” and 
to “live up to” its original loyalty to liberty. 

(3) That the distinctive feature of the Free Church position is, 
that, unlike Unitarianism, it can never be an “sm” because of its 
foundation stones, the principle and method of freedom. 

(4) That the the Tacoma Free Church, unlike that of Scot- 
land, is designated, “‘unsectarian, undenominational,” thus proving 
that in so far as ‘a name” “‘can set any body free” this name 
succeeds. 

(5) That while “we must all be a part of the religious world,” 
it is not necessary that we should all be a part of Christianity or 
of its sect Unitarianism. ‘Usage’ does not sanction Mr: Savage’s 
loose use of the word ‘‘sect.” 

(6) That to leave a religious fellowship because certain chur- 
ches are “narrow” would surely be foolish, but to leave it because 
it commits the would-be free society to the Christian Confession 
is both rational and right. 

(7) Mr.Savage declares that “usage determines the meaning of 
words.” Quite so. 400,000,000 orthodox Christians agree that 
Christianity is the religion which accepts Jesus as the Christ, the 
Lord and Master, while, let us say, 400,009 Unitarians, led by 
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Mr. Savage, would make it mean Universal religion. Usage, 
therefore, decides against him and them by 1ooo : I. 


' (8) I should be ashamed to “make (for myself) a definition of 
the word ‘Christian.’” No principle in ethics can sanction such a 
liberty. The New Testament, the Christian Church, Christian 
history and the usage of Christendom have long since fixed the 
meaning of the term, (See vol. II p. 62!) 

(9) Mr. Savage in his unfortunate fling at Dr. Abbot’s “utterly 
illogical” line of thought, merely, trumps up an old criticism made 
by James Freeman Clarke in 1866 at the famous Battle of Syra- 
cuse. Speaking of the source of his definition of Christianity, Dr. 
Abbot says : 

“Tt is the Church, the universal Church of Christendom that 
holds the secret of Christianity : and from the Church, therefore, 
I have simply taken the definition that it gives,” 


‘When, consequently, Dr. Clarke tells me, in his own fraternal 
way, that I once made a new definition of Christianity at Syracuse, 
that I make another new one to-day, and that I may make a 
third new one to-morrow, my. answer is merely this: That at 
Syracuse I substantially adopted one of the definitions which 
Unitarianism itself invented a half-century ago: that to-day I 
substantially adopt the definition which the whole Christian 
Church has been making in the past two thousand years; and 
that, in the controversy between the new definition made by 
Unitarianism and the old definition made by the Church Univer- 
sal, I now think the Church right where I once thought Un- 
itarianism right. I have not, therefore, introduced a new one at 
all, and the ancient controversy respecting Christianity between 
Unitarianism aud orthodoxy is simply revived. The only differ- 
ence is .that Radicalism to-day holds that in this controversy 
touching the evidence of Christianity Orthodoxy has the best of 
the argument; for the reason that Dr. Clarke and his friends, in 
order to remain Christian were forced to surrender the liberal 
definition of Christianity at Syracuse, and plant themselves on 
the essence of tne Orthodox definition as the only tenable Christ- 
ian ground. Unitarian Christianity gave testimony against itself 
that day, and deprived Radicalism of all opportunity to defend 
it further. 

What does this all prove? That I “changed my definition,” 
and have changed my principles thereby? Not at all. But that 
the same principles of perfect spiritual freedom and_ universal 
spiritual fellowship for which I pleaded at Syracuse with all the 
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earnestness of intense conviction, in that name of Unitarianism 
which I inherited from my fathers, I still plead for to-day, but in 
the new name of Free Religion. Unitarianism itself has changed 
its principles, not I. It began with ideas it has been obliged to 
renounce by its own authoritative, collective voice, in order to 
save its Christian connection and name- and it can never rectify 
its great mistake except by repealing its present Preamble, and 
coming forward to Free Religion. The golden Opportunity of 
identifying Christianity with Free Religion has been lost forever; 
and nothing now remains but either to side with Orthodoxy as 
essential Christianity, or tc side with unlimited freedom and 
fellowship as essential Free Religion. It has made this issue 
itself ; it has made its own children anti-Christian, as the only 
way to maintain fealty to the principles it taught them itself to 
stand for. Between fidelity to ideas and fidelity to names they 
have been forced by Unitarianism to choose ; and therein consists 
all the “change” that Dr. Clarke can prove against me.” 


The leading definitions quoted by Mr, Savage from the Dic- 
tionaries are unquestionably the correct ones and no “private 
person” has any right to “revise or change” them. It would 
appear then according to this authoritative definition that Mr. 
Savage is zot a Christian, and the only way by which he can so 
style himself is by violating ‘“‘ usage ” and setting up a new defini- 
tion of Christianity warranted by no dictionary and discounten- 
anced by everybody except those Unitarians who wish to make 
it a “synonym of universal religion.” Mr. Savage is thus com- 
mitting the very intellectual sin of which he unjustly accuses the 
devotees of Free or Universal Religion. Just as Dr. C. A. Briggs 
endeavored to label his heterodox views “ Presbyterianism,” so 
Mr. Savage has attempted to re-interpret the terms ‘Christian” 
and “ Unitarian,” making them “Symbols of universal religion.” 
But both processes are intellectually unwarrantable. No ‘kind 
of a Christian” can “fellowship Abbot, Felix Adler, Mr. Martin or 
Mozoomdar,” for the corner stone of their faith is freedom, while 
that of Christianity is its antithesis awthorzty. Mohammedans 
«work for truth and humanity.” Mr. Savage might thus as well 
have said “I am that kind of a Mohammedan who is glad to 
fellowship,” ete. Yet even so it would be unacceptable, for the 
principle of authority lies at the root of this religion also. 

(10) Mr. Savage’s Church is a Unitarian Church, a Christian 


i 
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Church and as such cannot be free The “Church of the Unity” is 
limited by its Christian connection and fellowship. ‘Till these 
are sacrificed Mr. Savage and his Church are bound, however 
much he may fancy himself and his Church to be free. 

(11) Concerning the ‘authoritative power” of the Natioual 
Conference, Mr. Savage sees no reason for leaving the Unitarian 
ministry if perchance he should find himself unable to work with 
that Conference. In other words, he feels warranted in belonging 
to Unitarianism so long as there is no one to “put him out.’ In 
the absence of any “central authority ” in Unitarianism to “limit ” 
his ‘freedom of thought or fellowfhip ” he feels perfectly justified 
in retaining his connection with the body. In his own “tenth 
article” of the Unitarian Constitution Mr. Savage finds a reason- 
able ground for his continued connection with Unitarianism. In 
criticism of this strange attitude a quotation from Mr. Saiter’s 
article to the Christian Register of May 21st, 1891, is in point 
“The tenth article,” he says, “does not seem to me to interfere at 
all with the fact that Unitarianism stands for discipleship to the 
“Lord Jesus Christ.” Suppose (to take an imaginary case) that 
the ethical societies in forming a union had declared an adherence 
to Agnosticism, would any later explanation, to the effect that there 
was no intention to exclude those not Agnostics, interfere with the 
fact that the movement had taken its stand as an Agnostic body ? 
Would not individual members who declared they were not 
Agnostics none the less be compromised by connection with an 
Agnostic movement? Would such an explanatory clause save it 
in the eyes of the world? Would there be any other-way for it to 
redeem itself than by striking Agnosticism out of its constitution ? 

I have heard a leading Unitarian speak as if he waited to be 
put out. do not understand the ethics of such an attitude. 
The world is wide ; and, when one does not accept the position 
which his Church or denomination has adopted after a great 
and historic struggle, it seems to me he should leaveit. At least, 
if he stays, he should not cease to agitate for a change of that 
position ; and if there were no agitation against the objectionable 
clause in the Unitarian preamble, the situation would be more 
hopeful ; but the only agitation of any respectability thus far 
seems to have been in the West.” 
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(12) Furthermore, all local Conferences are organic parts of the 
National Conference. It was for this reason that the Tacoma 
Free Church felt it unethical to belong to the Pacific Unitarian 
Conferences. Its position would have been compromised thereby. 
Finally, it is the Free Church of universal religion that to-day 
occupies the leadership ameng liberal organizations and not until 
Unitarianism assumes an unequivocal, uncompromising and unsec- 
tarian position can its claims to leadership be justified.—A. W. M. | 


WHY UNITARIANISM FAILS TO SATISFY ?* 
(A SYMPOSIUM.) 
Ve 


I think that Unitarianism fails to satisfy us mainly 
because all human things fail to meet our ideals. Insti- 
tutions and organizations especially fail, because, however 
high the standard which they are framed to represent, in 
their actual working they reflect the character of the 
imperfect men who make them. They carry with them 
traditions of these men’s mistakes. Men are apt to lose 
sight of the main object and to lose their way in barren 
side issues. The very name of the institution, capable 
perhaps of a high meaning, comes to be associated in 
men’s minds with a side issue or a dead issue. 

This fact does not relieve us of the duty of trying 
always for the best institutions. But institutions are only 
machinery. I might better say that they are men’s 
methods of working together. A church, for example, is 
not merely what the individual wants it to be. It is the 
society of a number of individuals, who can rarely alto- 
gether agree, except as to their general purpose. If I 
were to insist upon such a church as I have in my mind, 
perhaps a dozen persons in my community would join it. 


* The symposium will be reviewed at its close. 
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Because on the one hand I see an ideal church, and on 
the other hand have to own that we are all human, I am 
forced to belong to a church with which I cannot be con- 
tent. I am accustomed to get on likewise with myself, 
with whom I am far from content. So also I put up with 
the inconveniences of language, which, in spite of all I 
can do, sometimes misleads and often conceals thought. 

Let us consider now the Unitarian name and organiza- 
tion. I see objections that the name involves. I do not 
think that it helps our cause. But I am bound to say 
that this seems to me a very superficial kind of difficulty. 
It is like my objection to the American Eagle as a Na- 
tional Emblem. If the evils that vex my soul (I hope 
righteously) could be represented by the figure 1000, this 
matter of the name might stand as a unit. FE am ready 
to be counted in favor of a larger name whenever the 
time is ripe to take it. Meanwhile, I do not think that 
names can be forced. As a matter of fact, my own 
church, the First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plains, bears a name of perfect freedom. 

I am inclined to think that the Tacoma Society takes 
the relations which such churches as ours bear to the 
Unitarian denomination, or to the Unitarian Association, 
far too seriously. At any rate, the bondage of these rela- 
tions does not oppress me in the least. Human society 
would, in my thinking, become impossible, if it had to be 
assured that every individual was unreservedly committed 
to all the utterances and undertakings of the various asso- 
ciations—literary, philosophical, economical, political, 
ethical and religious—with which for excellent and sub- 
stantial reasons we are accustomed to work. 

To take a specific case, supposing myself one of the 
minority at the famost meeting at Syracuse, I could not 
have recognized the authority of any set of resolutions, 
passed by a mere majority vote, either to expel«me from 
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a Conference of Congregational Churches or to define the 
position of all its members. The resolutions were good 
for precisely what they were, and nothing more, viz., as 
the expression of the majority at that time. Whether I 
should have chosen to work with the denomination after 
the passage of such resolutions, would have depended 
upon my answer to “the main question.” This main 
question always is—Does the denomination upon the 
whole serve the purposes of affording religious. fellowship 
and of furthering certain kinds of missionary work? Un- 
der circumstances that I can imagine, I should associate 
myself with a Baptist church and take the chances of my 
being misunderstood in so doing, provided the Baptist 
church were substantially doing the work of righteous- 
ness and religion better than any other organization in a 
given community. Under other circumstances, I should 
join a Society of Ethical Culture, although this society 
would not in all respects meet my ideal of a church. 
With the hope of a larger, wider and freer type of 
church than any which has yet been realized, with a loyal 
desire to work towards such a church, with the will to 
co-operate in every honest endeavor in this direction, we 
do not believe that our end can be reached by any policy 
of narrowness, exclusion or separation. While true men 
all over the world are feeling for each other’s hands, we 
do not believe in any movement which would seem to 
begin by our withdrawing our hands from the grasp of 


those who now hold them. 
Cala OuE: 


VI. 

I am too little of a clergyman to have any right to con- 
tribute to the symposium or become a member of the 
proposed Conference of Free Churches. I shall gladly 
attend as a visitor, of course. 
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My main objection to all sects, even the Unitarian, is 
that they all favor the compulsory observance of Sunday, 
and they all exalt religious institutions at the expense of 
morality, intellectual life, and other secular interests. 
The Unitarian churches are not so much to blame as the 


orthodox, but not blameless. 
F. M. HOLLAND. 
Concord, Mass. 


Wil: 


Unitarianism has never fully satisfied me, because it is 
neither one thing nor the other. That is to say, it is 
neither wholly wedded to the traditions of the past nor 
frankly committed to the thought of the present. Neither 
shut up within the Bible nor openly independent of it. 
Neither Christian nor universal. Neither bound nor free. 

These are broad statements, but none others are possi- 
ble in dealing with Unitarianism ; for the thing itself is 
broad—yet broad not so much with the breadth of true 
freedom as with indefiniteness. For this reason it is 
impossible to define it any way satisfactorily. As many 
of its prophets have proudly claimed—as though the fact 
(if it be one) differentiated it wholly from all other sects 
—“it is not a position, it is a movement.” And this is 
surely to its credit. So also is the fact that not much of 
any question is ever raised as to the individual opinions 
of any minister, unless those opinions are so broadly 
and boldly, as well as publicly, heretical, as to attract 
wide-spread attention. In fact one of the leaders once 
told a new convert to the fold: “You may believe in one 
God, or in twenty, and your a oaine as a Unitarian 
will not be affected.” 

These facts might seem to be to the glory of Uni- 
tarianism. And so they would be were they due to 
different causes than they are. The trouble is that 
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they result from the inherent weakness of Unitarianism 
viz., that it is essentially a compromise. As I said at 
the outset, it is neither one thing nor the other. It 
fears to-day, as it has feared so often and so fatally in 
the past, to step forward frankly and firmly to identify 
itself closely with modern thought. Endeavoring to 
keep the peace with both wings it satisfies neither. On 
the one hand is the outside world of orthodoxy which 
it fears to shock by too great radicalism; on the other is 
the great body of free-thinkers and rationalists by whom 
it dreads being considered behind the times. Conse- 
quently, as a body, it keeps in the Constitution of its 
“National Conference” phrases that many, probably 
most, individual members do not hesitate to say ought to 
be speedily erased. “Oh! yes, the phrases are there,” 
you are told, “but you do not have to accept them; they 
mean nothing.” 

Thus is the weakness and compromising spirit of this 
“movement” beautifully paraded before the eyes of men. 
he very same shuffling, time-serving, mental-reservation 
-olicy that Unitarians are so prone to blame in others 
they are somewhat guilty of themselves. Collectively 
they fear to advance lest popular disapproval should be 
called down upon them; and individually they are asham- 
ed to lag behind lest by the very Zeitgeist itself they 
should be stigmatized. Thus it happens, as I once had 
occasion to say in another connection, that Unitarianism 
has a lzberal bark, but a conservative Otte. 

But Unitarianism is unsatisfactory for another reason, 
which is, if anything, less excusable. It has no deep, 
and vital, and whole-souled interest in social problems, 
such as is evinced, for instance, by the Ethical Culture 
movement; and even by many of the more orthodox 
churches of Christendom. This is the more strange as 
Unitarians have always laid stress on deed rather than 
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creed, and have been supposed to struggle first of all for 
the betterment of humanity in this world by the upbuild 
ing of character. Yet, if a glance is taken at the larger 
centers of population in this country, and elsewhere, it 
will be found that other movements or churches are 
working far more earnestly and intelligently than Unitar- 
ians for social purity and reform. In New York the 
University Settlement, the Neighborhood Guild, the 
Workingman’s School, are all more or less closely con- 
nected with the leaders of the Society for Ethical Culture. 
In other movements of a similar kind the names of Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian, rather than Unitarian, clergymen 
spring to our lips as powerful and enthusiastic combat- 
ants of sin and corruption. 

In Boston the case is not very different. The Univer- 
sity Settlement Society there (Andover Home) is the 
legitimate offspring of a theological seminary, from which 
it takes its name, that has always been supposed to 
equip men primarily for work among the heathen of 
other lands, and not in such prosaic fields as city slums. 
Thus are other sects snatching from the hands of. Uni- 
tarians that torch of humanitarian zeal, which, though 
always boastful of, they themselves have never yet as a 
body courageously and heartily applied to the rubbish 
heaps of ignorance and poverty and crime. 

Let us not appear unjust, however. We have no de- 
sire to carp or criticise. Unitarianism has done a noble 
work. It has struck off many a shackle that bound the 
human intellect to error and superstition. For this we 
should all. be grateful. It now remains for it to break 
zts own chaims, and be no longer hampered by doubtful 
dogmas and fictitious phrases to step boldly forward into 
the light of a purely modern, rational, and yet spiritual 
faith. ‘That it is ready to do this, is somewhat doubtful; 
but this at least is the hope, though possibly a fading 
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one, of those of us who still use, though only parentheti- 
cally, and under sufferance, the ancient title. If another 
name becomes suggested that is more full of meaning 
we shall perhaps adopt it; and when a broader fellow- 
ship, more honest and inspired by modern ideals, is 


offered, we shall undoubtedly join it heartily. Till then 
we must be counted among those “who also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 
fae PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM. 
Unitarian Church, New Bedford, Mass. 


A STUDY OF THE LIBERAL SITUATION. 


In order to understand the deeper lessons of the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, as a prophecy of better 
things to come, it is necessary first of all to study the 
existing situation thoughtfully and candidly. Three im- 
portant and distinct movements are on foot to-day, aiming 
to reap the harvest of which that memorable gathering 
was the seed. 

I. First in the logical order of these three movements, 
perhaps, the attempt of Unitarianism to modernize itself 
by re-organization deserves to be considered. The 
authoritative declaration of what Unitarian Christianity 
zs, carrying with it the moral weight and sanction of the 
whole denomination, was first made at New York in 
April, 1865, in the preamble and constitution of the Nat- 
ional Unitarian Conference. This was, and still is, the 
voice of Unitarian Christianity itself, confessing and pro- 
fessing to the world at large what constitutes that “cause of 
Christian faith and work” to which it then solemnly 
dedicated itself before all mankind ; and no candid mind 
will deny the moral authority of that declaration, as 
fixing the meaning of the “ Unitarian Christian name” for 
all “ Unitarian Christians.” The words were these: 
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PREAMBLE.— Whereas, The great opportunities and demands 
for Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
sense of the obligation of all disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives 

‘and possessions to the service of God and the building-up of the 
kingdom of his Son :— 

ARTICLE I.—Therefore, the Christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith here assembled unite themselves in a common body, to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian Churches, to the 
end of energizing and stimulating the denomination with which 
they are connected to the largest exertions in the cause of Christ- 
ian faith and work. Y 


According to this solemn and authoritative statement, 
the Unitarian Christian sect,no matter what discontented 
and recusant individual members of the sect may say, 
publicly identified Unitarian Christianity with “ disciple- 
ship to the Lord Jesus Christ,” and devoted itself to “the 
service of God and the building-up of the kingdom of his 
Son.” That is,.it devoted itself to Christianity as a 
special historical religion, and absolutely ignored the idea 
of universal religion. 

But the next year, at Syracuse, in October, 1866, a 
vigorous attempt was made to reverse this decision. A 
reform preamble and Article I were proposed as a substi- 
tute for the above, debated for half a day, and finally 
defeated by a two-thirds vote. This reform preamble 
and Article I, were as follows : 


PREAMBLE.— Wheeas, The object of Christianity is the univer- 
sal diffusion of Love, Righteousness and Truth; and the attain- 
ment of this object depends, under God, upon individual and 
collective Christian activity ; and collective Christian activity, to 
be efficient, must be thoroughly organized ; and 

Whereas, Perfect freedom of thought which is at once the 
right and the duty of every human being, always leads to diversity 
of opinion, and is therefore hindered by common creeds or state- 
ments of faith ; and 
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Whereas, The only reconcilation of the duties of collective 
Christian activity and individual freedom of thought lies in an 
efficient organization for practical Christian work, based rather 
on unity of spirit than on uniformity of belief :-— 

ARTICLE I.—Therefore the churches here assembled, disregard- 
ing all sectional or theological differences, and offering a cordial 
fellowship to all who will join with them in Christian work, unite 
themselves in a common body, to be known as “The National 
Conference of Unitarian and Independent Churches,” 


According to this statement, if it had been adopted, the 
‘Unitarian Christian” sect would have publicly identified 
“Unitarian Christianity ” with “the universal diffusion of 
Love, Righteousness and Truth,” with « perfect freedom 
of thought,” and with “unity of spirit rather than uni- 
formity of belief.” That is, it would have devoted itself 
to Unitarian Christianity solely as universal religion, and 
would have absolutely ignored the idea of it as a special 
historical religson. 

Singularly enough, after a lapse of twenty-eight years, 
it is now proposed to carry out the precise aim of this 
reform preamble, and to plant Unitarian Christianity on 
the precise foundation which that preamble ineffectually 
proposed in 1866. At the last meeting of the National 
Unitarian Conference, a committee was appointed to 
revise the constitution. It consisted of ‘Rev. Messrs. 
Kap. Payne.of California; FE. Eo Male, C.C.. Everett, 
M. J. Savage and C. G. Ames of Massachusetts ; J. W. 
Chadwick of New York; and Mr. W. B. Weeden of 
Rhode Island.” The revised constitution, as now proposed 
by this committee, six months in advance of the next 
meeting of the Conference, was published in the Christian 
Register of March 29, 1894; and the revised preamble 
and first article are as follows: 


The Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening 
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the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and 
better work for the kingdom of God. ‘These churches have 
inherited the Christian and Unitarian names. Recognizing these 
names as the symbols of universal religion,—or of freedom, pro- 
gress, truth and righteousness,—we welcome to fellowship and 
co-operation all of every name who can unite with us. 

ARTICLE 1. The churches and other organizations here repre- 
sented unite themselves in a common body, to be known as the 
Unitarian National Conference. 


Passing by the astonishing falsification of history in the 
above preamble (which asserts that the Conference was 
formed in 1865 for “more and better work for the king- 
dom of God,” whereas the original preamble of 1865, as 
shown by the above quotation of it, explicitly asserts that 
it was formed for “the service of God and the building up 
of the kingdom of his Son”), the revised constitution, if 
adopted, will publicly identify Unitarian Christianity 
with “wnzversal religion,’ and absolutely ignore it as a 
special historical religton. For this reason, as is self- 
evident, adoption of the revised constitution will be neither 
more nor less than the practical adoption, in 1894, of the 
reform preamble voted down in 1866. Truly, the world 
moves ! 

But this tardy triumph of the cause which was defeated 
at Syracuse, even if it comes at all, will come too late. 
While Unitarianism has been sleeping, the world has been 
steadily moving forward ; and what was still possible in 
1866—namely, the plausible identification of Unitarian 
Christianity with universal religion—is no longer possible 
in 1894. The World’s Parliament of Religions has been 
held. On its platform was presented the curious spectacle 
of every historical religion, in its turn, coming forward and 
claiming to be itself the universal religion! That was 
the claim advanced by the representatives of each and 
every ethnic faith; and the simple fact that this claim 
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was made by each and every ethnic faith has convinced 
the world, or at least the liberal world, that the claim 
itself is intrinsically false and absurd. The day has gone 
by forever for this comfortable confusion of the universal 
with the special. Nothing henceforth will even seem to 
be universal religion, so long as it insists on being at the 
same time a special historical religion. If the special 
religions still insist on their special names, and thereby 
still insist on being mere sects, they will no longer deceive 
any intelligent mind by pretending to be at the same 
time universal or unsectarian. Manifestly, Unitarian 
Christianity, even when it is trying to modernize and 
universalize itself, is still lagging far in the rear; for it has 
not yet discovered the necessity of self-sacrifice for truth’s 
sake—the necessity either of sacrificing the universal 
claim to the special claim, or of sacrificing the special 
claim to the universal claim. The two claims are abso- 
lutely incompatible, and the liberal world has nothing to 
learn from any religion which has not yet discovered their 
incompatibility. 

II. The second of the three movements alluded to at 
the outset is the call for an “American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies,” to be held in Chicago on 
May 22, 23 and 24. A committee of ten, consisting of 
Messrs. H. W. Thomas, of the People’s Church; E. G. 
Hirsch, of the Sinai Congregation ; W. S. Crowe, of the 
Universalist Church ; W. L. Sheldon, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society; William Salter, of the Ethical Culture 
Society; A. N. Alcott, of the Universalist Society; R. C. 
Cave, of the. Non-Sectarian Church; E. L. Rexford, of 
the Universalist Church; M. J. Savage, of the Church 
of the Unity, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of All Souls’ 
Church, was appointed at Chicago, September 21 and 
22, 1893, to issue this call, which reads as follows: 
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Believing in the great law and life of love, and desiring a 
nearer and more helpful fellowship in the social, educational, 
industrial, moral and religious thought and work of the world, 
the undersigned unite in calling an AMERICAN Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies, and such other churches and organizations of 
any name as may be willing to recognize a common duty and to 
work in the spirit of kinship herein indicated, to be held in 
Chicago during the month of May, the details of time and pro- 
gramme to be subsequently announced, 


Here is a call for a working union among liberal 
religious societies on the avowed basis of universal 
religion, so far as this can be summarized as “the great 
law and life of love,” “the spirit of kinship,” and “fellow- 
ship in the social, educational, industrial, moral and 
religious thought and work of the world,’—so far, that 
is, as “love, kinship and fellowship,” or pure sentiment 
irrespective of “freedom, progress, truth and righteous 
ness,” may be held to constitute universal. Moreover, by 
ignoring all of the special religions, the call evidently rec- 
ognizes that universal religion must be independent of 
them all. To those, however, who have learned that 
abandonment of the principle of religious authority leaves 
no rational substitute but the principle of scientific free- 
dom, and that, therefore, universal religion can have no 
way of arriving at religious truth except the sczentific 
method, the call leaves very much to be desired. But 
even more gravely important than this is another point. 

Founded though it may be upon a call which is entirely 
consistent with universal religion, so far as it goes, the 
“American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies” is 
yet to be composed of constituent societies not so 
founded. No effort is to be made to secure harmony 
between the foundations of the “Congress” and the 
“Societies.” The “Congress” is to be founded on univer- 
al religion; the “Societies” are to retain undisturbed 
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their present foundation on various special religions. So 
constituted, the “American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies” cannot possibly be more than an unsectarian 
union of sects. Such a union will neither meet the 
demands of modern thought nor realize the modern ideal, 
as already clearly defined in innumerable minds. If sec- 
tarianism is satisfactory, why aim at an unsectarian 
union? But if sectarianism is unsatisfactory, why is it 
not just as unsatisfactory in the “Societies” as in the 
“Congress?” An unsectarian union of sects must have 
its foundation in a destructive contradiction ; it can have 
no real reason to exist at all. If it tries to exist, its exis- 
tence can only prove to be an internal conflict between 
principles which mutually neutralize each other. Yet 
precisely this self-conflicting and self-neutralizing organ- 
ization is what is now proposed for the “ American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies,” if the emphatic 
declarations of its promoters are to be taken as evidence. 

The original circular letter calling the meeting of some 
thirty ministers and laymen at Chicago, September 21 
and 22, 1893, out of which the present call sprang, dis- 
tinctly disavowed all wish or purpose to “disturb existing 
relations.” The Christian Register of April 19, 1894, 
commenting editorially on the present call, says: “It 
does zo¢ propose nor imply any disbanding or weakening 
of existing organization ; but it invites their representa- 
tives to take counsel together concerning common princi- 
ples and common lines of action, which shall be wholly 
ie the interest of freedom, progress, truth and righteous- 
ness.” The Jewish Reform Advocate, as quoted and 
editorially approved by Unzty of April 19, 1894, says 
even more explicitly: “This new association is not 
intended to interfere with old existing associations. * * * 
The Jew is not asked to give up his Judaism, nor is the 
Unitarian his Unitarianism, nor he of Ethical Culture, if 
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he have ought that differ from either of the two, to yield 
one iota of it. The call has gone out to all and by all. 
It is inclusive, not exclusive. It welcomes the ‘Indepen- 
dent,’ the ‘ Universalist,’ the ‘Non-Sectarian,’ the ‘Jew, 
the ‘ Unitarian,’ the ‘Ethical Culturist.’” 

Nothing could be more illusory or deceptive than the 
notion, widespread though it is among incompletely lib- 
eral minds, that such a call as this is “inclusive, not 
exclusive.” The unsectarian union of sects invites every 
liberal, whether he is a Unitarian, Universalist, Indepen- 
dent, Jew, or what not, to join it. But, since the “ Amer- 
ican Congress” is to be composed, not of individuals, but 
of “ Liberal Réligious Societies,” no liberal can join the 
“Congress” without first joining some one of these 
“Societies.” Now all these “Societies” are to remain 
just what they are at present—that is, sectarzan. Hence 
no liberal can possibly join the unsectarian union without 
first joining some one of these ‘sectarian societies; in 
other words, he must first become sectarian, in order to 
be unsectarian! Such “inclusiveness” as this will most 
certainly “exclude” every liberal who knows that uwmsec- 
tarzan sectarianism is not liberalism at all, but a very 
cheap and very worthless imitation of it. The only way 
for the “ Congress ” to be broad and inclusive, in truth, is 
to require that its constituent “ Societies ” shall be just as 
unsectarian as itself; and it is greatly to be hoped that 
this truth will be discovered and practiced in time. 

III. It is these very evident truths, which have been 
plain to many minds for many years, that have led to the 
third of these three movements alluded to in the begin- 
ning of this article: namely, the movement of the Free 
Religious Association to effect a new departure. Hitherto 
this Association has been a union of individuals, not of 
societies at all; nor is it now proposed to change this 
characteristic feature of the free religious movement. 
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But what seemed impossible in 1867, when the Associa- 
tion was formed, has come now to seem not only possible, 
but necessary, to many of its members. The Parliament 
of Religions has produced a widespread feeling, if not yet 
a very clear or consistent conviction, that the time has 
arrived for beginning to form thoroughly unsectarian local 
societies all over the land. Without ceasing to be what 
it has always been,—a union of individuals rather than of 
societies—the Free Religious Association is now seriously 
considering how it can enter upon an earnest campaign 
for the formation and multiplication of local societies 
pledged, like itself, to universal religion alone. No one 
of its members was more profoundly impressed with this, 
as the great duty of the hour, than William J. Potter, its 
lamented President, whose sudden death in December 
last was a calamity which seemed to threaten the very 
existence of the Association. Fortunately, however, in 
the very last month of his noble and useful life, he himself 
took part in a movement which may yet realize his own 
ideal, and lead to the foundation of countless societies as 
free, broad and unsectarian as the Free Church of Tacoma. 

On December I1, 1893, at a conference of officers and 
friends of the Free Religious Association, held in the 
parlors of the Church of the Unity, Boston, resolutions 
were submitted which have been already published in the 
FREE CHURCH RECORD of February, 1894, and which 
were finally adopted at an adjourned meeting of the same 
conference, held at the Woman’s Club Rooms, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, February 23, with slight alterations, as 
follows : 


Resolved, That the deep and widespread interest aroused by 
the World’s Parliament of Religions clearly summons the Free 
Religious Association to adopt a bold, active and constructive 
policy for the spread of Free Religion. 

Resolved, That we encourage the formation of societies on the 
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basis of FRer, SPIRITUAL AND UNIVERSAL RELIGION, in avowed 
independence of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammed- 
anism, or any other religious creed or organization which is by 
nature dogmatic, based on personal leadership, or limited in its 
fellowship. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the pre- 
siding officer of the F. R. A. to inquire what modification may 
be necessary in the Constitution of that body, with a view to 
developing more fully the principles of the present Constitution, 
and applying them to this needed work of local organization ; 
and to report, for discussion and action by the Association at a 
_meeting regularly called for that purpose, a draft of any amend- 
ments that may be found desirable. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Acting Presi- 
dent, appointed Francis E. Abbot, Mrs. Anna G. Spencer, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, John C. Haynes, and Richard P. 
Hallowell to be the committee of five called for by the 
last of the resolutions. 

This committee met at 453 Washington Street. Boston, 
April 16, 1894. Mr. Daniel G. Crandon having taken 
the place of Mr. Haynes (who was absent at the south), 
and voted to submit these amendments of the Constitution 
to the Free Religious Association, at the Annual Meeting 
in May: 

Article II to be amended by inserting the words here 
bracketed, but to remain otherwise unchanged, as follows: 


Art. II. The [general] objects of this Association are to 
encourage the scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate 
freedom in religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, and to em- 
phasize the supremacy of practical morality in all the relations of 
life. [In order to carry out these general objects, its particular 
object is to found, multiply and unite in an organic working 
fellowship of societies, as many as possible local organizations or 
free churches on the basis of FREE, SPIRITUAL AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION, in avowed independence of Buddhism, Judaism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed or 
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organization which is by natire dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship.] All persons sympathiz- 
ing with these objects are cordially invited to membership. 


A new Article V to be added, as follows: 


Art. V. There shall be elected at every annual meeting a 
Standing Committee of five, consisting of the President, the 
Secretary, and the Treasurer, ex officio, and two other officers of 
the Association, to take special charge of the work of local organ- 
ization and to carry it on in accordance with the spirit and letter 
of Article II. This Standing Committee shall act under the 
general direction of the Executive Committee, and shall report 
its doings at every regular meeting of the latter. 


These two amendments, with a re-numbering of cer- 
tain Articles as they now stand, are all that is needed to 
adapt the Constitution of the Free Religious Association 
to energetic work in founding new and thoroughly un- 
sectarian local societies or free churches; and the future 
of the Association undoubtedly depends on adoption or 
rejection of these amendments at the May meeting. If 
they are adopted the Free Religious Association will be 
alone in the world, so far as now appears, in holding up 
to modern religious liberalism its only true ideal of 
organic or associated activity: namely, az wunsectarian 
union of unsectarian societies, in which both the whole 
and the parts shall be inspired and controlled by one 
harmonious spirit of universal religion. The unity of 
such a working fellowskip, founded upon .this interior 
harmony of principle between the whole and the parts, 
will inevitably prove to be such an element of practical 
power in the world, as to charm, fascinate and attract 
every soul in the liberal ranks which is endowed at once 
with intellectual clearness of vision, moral elevation of 
motive and spiritual willingness to sacrifice all for the 
grandest religious ideal of humanity. This interior har- 
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mony of principle between the’whole and the parts, this 
perfect unity of spirit and aim between the single local 
society and the general working fellowship of local socie- 
ties, is the only possible germ of the Free Church of the 
World, into which the sectarian special religions cannot 
enter except at the price of sacrificing completely their 
mutually exclusive sectarian names and claims. This is 
the searching test of men’s sincerity in professing to 
work for universal religion: are they clearheaded enough 
and self-sacrificing enough to surrender these sectarian 
names altogether, as the inexorable condition of a com- 
mon religious life ? 

IV. These three movements have been here coolly 
and calmly compared with respect to their essential prin- 
ciples alone. Very excellent people are engaged at this 
moment in working for each of them; and nothing is here 
said to reflect in the least degree upon their sincerity or 
uprightness of intention. But that is not the chief con- 
sideration. The three ideals themselves must be judged 
by their intrinsic value—by their intrinsic agreement 
with the necessary requirements of a wnzversal religion 
worthy of the name. 

The ideal of the “ National Unitarian Conference” is to 
insist that universal religion is the sect of Unitarian 
Christianity. This insistence must exclude every one 
except the sect of Unitarian Christians—perhaps some 
400,000 people out of some 400,000,000 of Christians in 
all, to say nothing of the 1,000,000,000, more or less, who 
belong to the other ethnic religions. Are such exclusive- 
ness and sectarianism as that consistent with universality? 

The ideal of the “American Congress of Liberal Relig- 
ious Societies” is to insist that universal religion is good 
enough for the “American Congress,” but not good 
enough for the “Liberal Religious Societies ”—to insist 
that the Church of Universal Religion can be only an 
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unsectarian union of sects. This insistence, of course 
must exclude everybody except those who are willing tc 
join some one of the sects first, in order to get into the 
unsectarian union of the sects. Such an ideal as this is a 
house divided against itself, and it will certainly fall. Is 
that universality ? 

The ideal of the “Free Religious Association” is to in- 
sist that universal religion must be unsectarian in the 
individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, and un- 
sectarian in the fellowship of local societies—to insist, in 
other words, that universal religion must be universal, and 
not sectarian, everywhere and always. This insistence 
will, of course, exclude every one who is determined to be 
sectarian, and not unsectarian. But how is that to be 
helped? The ideal of universal religion is fundamentally 
opposed to sectarianism ; and no attempt to plant univer- 
sal religion in the world, whether made by the Unitarian 
Conference, the American Congress, or the Free Religious 
Association can possibly help excluding those who hate 
and reject the very ideal of universal religion. All the 
sects would destroy that ideal, if they could; no sectarian 
will ever adopt it. But those who do adopt it ought to 
adopt it in its purity and harmony, and ought not to de- 
stroy it themselves by trying to unite it with the contra- 
dictory ideal of sectarianism. We must all trust to the 
inherent truth, beauty, and power of the true ideal of 
humanity to destroy at last the false ideal of sectarianism; 
we must all recognize the “irrepressible conflict ” between 
the true and the false, and stand boldly and inflexibly by 
the true. Universal religion is necessarily a war against 
sectarianism, and its only worthy servant is he who will 
make no terms, no compromise, with the sectarian prin- 
ciple as such. This being clear, the only true inclusive- 
ness and breadth, the only consistent warfare against 
exclusiveness and sectarianism, is to steer our course by 
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the ideal of universal religion as everywhere and always 
unsectarian, and to give up forever the vain hope of 
reconciling universal religion with the false claims of the 
special religions—of reconciling sectarianism with unsec- 
tarianism. And this study of the present liberal situation 
will not have been made to no purpose, if it helps per- 
plexed liberals here and there to see clearly that, of the 
three movements now considered, that of the Free 
Religious Association and the Free Church of Tacoma 
alone holds up an ideal which is true, pure, lofty, self-. 
coherent, and worthy of liberal support. 


FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
Cambridge, Mass., April 27, 1894. 


EDITORIAL. 


Dr. Francis E. Abbot’s masterly “study of the liberal 
situation ” renders invaluable service to the cause of Uni- 
versal Religion. We are to be congratulated upon the 
exceptional privilege of having so distinguished a thinker 
enlisted among our “occasional contributors.” 

Dr. Abbot’s thought is always clear, keen, consistent. 
He has both depth and breadth of vision. Whatever his 
theme, he is sure to touch its sow/ He aims only at 
reaching the best reason of the most thoughtful minds. 
His style is marked by. philosophical calmness and inten- 
sity of conviction. By the undiscerning his warmth, of 
enthusiasm is often mistaken for pugnacity of spirit and 
his incisive sentences are at times construed as “sheer 
dogmatism.” Yet no one could be more consecrated to 
the pursuit of truth and less swayed by actual dogmatism 
than is he. All students of the religious tendencies of 
our time should read Dr. Abbot’s contribution to the 
problem with the closest attention. If they “do not 
know where they stand” in religion, this article is sure to 
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help them. If they have their bearings already, the care- 
ful perusal of this critical study will give them extra 
firmness and strength. Since 1866 Dr. Abbot has de- 
devoted himself with untiring zeal and deathless hope to 
the vindication of views which it would now seem are to 
triumph after thirty years of futile Unitarian struggle to 
undermine or ignore them. Penetrating beneath all the 
prevailing makeshifts, trimmings, compromises, tergiver- 
sations, he unveils the gezzws of universal religion, prov- 
ing with resistless logic that if “liberalism” is to have a 
future it must sacrifice sectarianism in all its forms and 
plant itself upon the imperishable foundations of freedom 
and the scientific method. 


The Won-Sectarian for May publishes a series of arti- 
cles, written by representatives of various sectarian and 
unsectarian churches, upon the possibilities of the “Ameri- 
can Congress of Liberal Religious Societies. In our next 
issue we shall reprint a few extracts of the more impor- 
tant contributions to this “symposium.” If the American 
Congress succeeds in accomplishing its sublime aim con- 
sistently, i. e., if the local sectarian societies, forming the 
unsectarian Congress, surrender their sectarian names, 
fellowship and connections, becoming unsectarian as 
societies and as parts of the Congress, it will achieve the 
grandest victory yet won for liberty in religion since the 
Reformation. 


Channing, shortly before his death, complained that 
Unitarianism was at a standstill. “The movement,” he 
said, had “ pledged itself to progress as its aim and end ; 
but to-day we have a Unitarian orthodoxy.” This was in 
1840 and yet his complaint has not lost its meaning or 
force even at this late day. Individual Unitarians have 
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assuredly made progress and are free as individuals. 
Not so, however, Unitarianism, for it still binds every one 
of its members to the sectarianism implied in its name. 
We know that the “ National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian churches” frofesses belief in freedom. 
Should it not then recognize the rights of a// its members 
instead of the rights of only the majority? Z/ey are allowed 
to assert their convictions collectively, but no correspond- 
ing privileg is granted to the dissenting minority. Surely 
consistent respect for freedom would require the removal of 


any statement to which a// cannot agree, else the minority 


will be convicted of heresy. We see this illustrated in 
the present controversy over the revision of the Unitarian 
constitution, discussed upon another page. One of two 
attitudes must be chosen. There is no middle ground. 
Either one must be a consistent believer in creeds or 
names and therefore permit no freedom that makes dissent 
possible, or one must be a consistent believer in freedom 
and refuse to establish or accept any statements of belief 
whatever. Freedom and Unitarian Christianity are thus 
contradictory terms. 


Whatever may be said on behalf of “the good old 
times,” we know that the best times are the present 
times, and to be in the vanguard of this nineteenth cen- 
tury is of all places the noblest in which we can stand. 
However far we may be from the “Commonwealth of 
man, we all believe that it will come and never did the 
sky of the future redden with the promise of it as it does 
to-day. There is only one other age in which we would 
rather live than in our own—the next. None of us cares 
to see the “good old times” revived. We would not 
“reverse the engines of progress.” Of all the years since 
the animal became man and the primordial mist was 
shaped into systems and suns, give us this year, this 
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month, this day, with power to shape its issues for the 
ennobling and uplifting of mankind. Primitive man 
endeavored to fathom the secrets of the universe, to 
gauge the distances of the stars, to measure the meaning 
of his environment. But how those uncouth efforts pale 
like starlight before the dawn of modern science! The 
everlasting heavens spread above the gaze of Herschel 
as they did above that of Abraham, but the patriarch saw 
only a star-spangled dome; the astronomer, a whole 
galaxy of moving worlds. To Ecclesiastes life was vanity 
and vexation. Its fairest achievements were worthless 
because evanescent. To Jesus, life was so fraught with 
divine possibilities that all its vanities and vexation 
became glorified in the transfiguring of life which alone 
can make it worth the living. For three hundred years 
Protestantism has been divided into a great variety of 
sects. Each of these believes it has the truth that will 
strengthen and save. To-day our insight is deeper. We 
find truth and error in each of them, and we have learned 
that it is only by the application of the scientific method 
that we can determine the universal permanent elements 
in each of these faiths and thus prepare the way for uni- 
versal religion. Ever since the Bible was given to the 
world men have believed that all it contained was true. 
To-day it is almost universally admitted that the sacred 
book contains error as well as truth. Each age reads 
those passages that answer the special needs of its time, 
thus making the Bible ever new, appealing to the heart 
of successive generations as though its pages had just 
been written. Thus through the ages man has been 
climbing to higher and higher peaks upon the mount of 
knowledge, at each new height some fresh revelation 
unfolding itself as the Spirit of Truth guides him into all 


Truth, 
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In each epoch of the world’s progress the Spirit of 
Truth finds fresh expression through the genius and 
insight of the thoughtful few. For a long time, therefore, 
the masses continue to stand by the old ideas until at 
last the power of evidence has become so strong that it is 
irresistible, and in this way the new truth is made univer- 
sal. To illustrate: Thirty years ago the theory of 
Charles Darwin was accepted by only one man, Asa 
Gray. How was it that this theory succeeded in gaining 
its magnificent triumph over the prejudices and objections 
of its critics? How came the evolution hypothesis to 
supplant the older theory of periodic special creation of 
species? When in 1859 the “Origin of Species” was 
given to the world the book was received with a storm of 
opposition and indignation. One man alone accepted the 
conclusions of that revolutionizing volume; all the rest of 
the scientific and literary world rejected them. How 
happened it that the theory condemned all over the world 
has now become so firmly established that it is just as 
difficult to find an opponent of Darwinism as it was then 
to find a supporter of it? Simply through the power of 
evidence. Here was a single man who had read the 
secrets of nature’s laws, who had penetrated to the heart 
of the system of organic life and established his evidence 
by reference to the facts. Soon one man saw its force, 
then another, then a third, and so on, till the united 
rejection of the truth was superseded by its unanimous 
acceptance, Sir William Dawson being the only living 
scientist of note who discards the theory of evolution, and 
his rejection of it is based on theological preconceptions, 
not upon scientific data. Here then, in the combined 
forces of genius and the power of evidence we have an 
explanation of the triumph of Darwinism and an impres- 
sive illustration of progressive revelation. Nor is it too 
much to say that when the twentieth century counts over 
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the jewels bequeathed to it by its predecessor, the great 
impulse to thought given it by the patience, the intellec- 
tual heroism, the learning, the genius of Charles Darwin 
will be among its rarest and most precious gems. 

No story in the Arabian Nights surpasses the story of 
this wondrous development of man through progressive 
revelation, nature dictating to man what he shall think 
and man finding himself unable to disobey. No one 
should, in the light of this wondrous story, dare to assume 
that he has discovered a// that can be known on any 
given subject. Agnosticism is out of date. And the 
moral of the story is practical and timely. Beware of 
becoming thrall to another’s thought, beware of mental 
rigidity, torpor, bigotry, timid conservatism, when new 
truth appears. For a finite being, living in an infinite 
universe, can never utter a fizal word on any subject. 


Only by association on the basis of egual and perfect 
freedom can humanity come into that ideal of fellowship 
or brotherhood which has been the dream of the ages. 
But as yet no Protestant sect (nor that of any non- 
Christian religion) has been wholly true to this founda- 
tion-principle of perfect fraternity. An admixture of the 
old principle of authority inheres in all, Unitarianism not 
excepted. In its revolt against Catholic dogmatism 
Protestantism set up other dogmatisms of its own. In 
breaking down Catholicism’s barrier to universal religion, 
Protestantism gave birth to a variety of sects. Yet these 
are necessary to the ultimate triumph of jperfect freedom 
as the necessary condition of perfect fraternity. The 
corner-stone of universal religion is this very principle 
which Protestantism for three hundred years has been 


working to establish. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE UNITARIAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


In its issue of March 27th the Christian Register pub- 
lished the report of the Revision Committee appointed 
by the National Conference Council in September, 1891, 
to draft a modified form of the older Constitution adopted 
in 1865. 

So sweeping is the change in thought, phraseology, 
and tone, so complete the excision of representative ideas 
and terms that, if adopted, the revision will in all prob- 
ability occasion the impending split in the denomination. 
To acquaint our readers with the cardinal features of the 
proposed departure we print the two Constitutions, italic. 
izing the characteristic phrases in each set of articles: 


PREAMBLE.— Whereas, the great opportunities and demands for 
Christian \abor and consecration, at this time, increase our sense 
of the obligations of all dzsczples of the Lord Jesus Christ to 
prove their faith by self-denial, and by the devotion of their lives 
and possessions to the service of God, and the building up of the 
kingdom of Azs Son,— 

ARTICLE 1.—Therefore “ie Christian churches of the Unitarian 
faith, here assembled, unite themselves in a common body, to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christ- 
ian churches, to the end of energizing and stimulating the denom- 
ination with which they are connected to the largest exertions in 
the cause of CAristian faith and work. 

Arr. II.—This National Conference shall be composed of 
such delegates, elected once in two years, not to exceed three 
from any church, including its minister, who shall officially be 


one, as any of our churches may accredit to it by a certificate of - 


their appointment. 

Art. II11.—The American Unitarian Association, the Western 
Conference, and such other theological, academic, or humane 
organizatious in our body as the Conference may see fit to invite, 
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shall be entitled to representation by not more than three dele- 
gates each. 

Art. IV.—The Conference shall meet biennially, at such time 
and place as it may designate at its successive biennial sessions: 

Arr. V.—Its officers shall consist of a President, six Vice- 
Presidents, a general Secretary, a Treasurer ; a Council of ten, of 
whom only five shall be ministers; and a Committe of Fellow- 
ship, consisting of twelve,—three from the Eastern States, three 
from the middle and Southern States, three from the Western 
States, and three from the Pacific States,—who shall be elected 
at each meeting to hold their offices for two years and until their 
successors are appointed. And half the number of the Council 
shall consist of new members, the oldest members being retired 
at each election, and giving place to the new members. 

Art. VI.—The Council, during the intervals of the biennial 
sessions, may fill vacancies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference to the interests of the 
Conference, and intrusted to it by that body, which is hereby 
declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VII.—The National Conference, until further advised by 
its experience, adopts the existing organization of the Unitarian 
body as the instrument of its power, and confines itself to rec- 
commending them to such undertakings and methods as it judges 
to be in the heart of the Unitarian denomination. 

Art. VIIJ.—This Constitution may be amended, at any reg- 
ular meeting of the Conference, by a vote of not less than two- 
thirds of the delegates accredited thereto. 

Art. 1X.—feaffirming our allegiance to the gospel Pi Jesus 
Christ, and desiring to secure the largest unity of the spirit, and 
the widest practical co operation, we invite to our fellowship all 
who wish to be followers of Christ. 

Art, X.—While we believe that the Preamble and Articles of 
of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the majority 
of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on record our 
declaration that they are no authoritative test of Unitarianism, 
and are not intended to exclude from our fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy with 
our purposes and practical aims. 
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Mopiriep Form or ConstITuTION—1894. 


The Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening © 
the churches and societies which should unite in it for more and - 
better work for the kingdom of God. These churches have in- 
herited the Christian and Unitarian names. Recognizing these 
names as the symbols of universal religion,—or of freedom, pro- 
gress, truth and righteousness,—we welcome to fellowship and 
co-operation all of every name who can unite with us. 

ArticteE I. The churches and other organizations here 
represented unite themselves in a common body, to be known as 
the Unitarian National Conference. 

Art. II. This National Conference shall be composed of 
such delegates, elected once in two years, not exceeding three 
from any church or other affiliated organization, as may be 
accredited to it by a certificate of their appointment. 

Art. III. The Conference shall meet biennially, at such time 
and place as it may designate at its successive biennial sessions, 
unless otherwise directed by the council. ‘ 

Art IV. Its officers shall consist of a President; six Vice- 
Presidents ; a general Secretary; a Treasurer; a Council of 
twelve, including the general Secretary and Treasurer, of whom 
not more than half shall be ministers; and a Committe on Fel- 
lowship, consisting of twelve,—three from the Eastern States, 
three from the Middle and Southern States, three from the Cen- 
tral Western States, and three from the Pacific States;—who 
shall be elected at each meeting to hold their offices for two years, 
or until their successors are appointed. 

Art. V. The Council, during the intervals of the biennial ses- 
sions, may fill vacancies in the board of government, and shall 
have charge of all business having reference to the interests of the 
Conference and intrusted to it by that body, which is /ereby 
declared a purely advisory one. 

Art. VI. The National Conference, until further advised a 
its experience, adopts the existing organizations of the Unitarian 
body as the zzstruments of its power, and confines itself to rec- 
comending to them such undertakings and methods as it judges. 
to be zn the heart of its constituency. 
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Art. VII. . This Constitution may be amended at any regular 
meeting of the Conference by a vote of not less than two-thirds 
of the delegates accredited thereto, provided public announce- 
ment of the proposed amendment has_ been given three months 
in advance. 


As was to be expected, the sweeping character of the 
proposed revision, abolishing, as it does, the original pre- 
amble, abridging Article J, stripping the name of the 
Conference of its Christian identification and omitting in 
toto Articles III, IX and X, has given rise to a deal of 
animated controversy in the columns of the leading Uni- 
tarian organ—the Christian Register. 

Rev. John Cuckson (conservative) opens the discussion 
with a vigorous, bold, logical plea for the retention of the 
Constitution in its original «definite, explicit” form, 
deprecating “the desire of the revisers to drop out as 
obsolete and as a sop to the discontented” the salient 
phrases of the present Constitution. The Unitarian 
churches, he rightly claims are “avowedly Christian,” and 
the proposed substitute for “discipleship to Christ and 
devotion to Christianity ” is “a colorless statement,” as- 
suming that “ Christianity is everything and everything 
is Christianity and so everybody of every name ought to 
join it.” The new preamble “commits the Conference to 
nothing.” In the original Constitution, he continues, “the 
Christian purpose of the Conference is set forth in terms 
not easily mistaken,” a purpose “effaced” in the revision, 
and “he door opened to the recognition of any nonde- 
script body—it need not be a church at all.” Article X, 
“to which no Christian worthy the name can take excep- 
tion,” is omitted and no substitute provided. The 
revisers, he believes, are thus “taking the shortest way 
to drive afflicted ministers and congregations to ask, 
whether, if the revision be passed, they can honestly re- 
tain their connection with the conference. Such a 
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proposal, backed by such men as Dr. Everett, Dr. Hale, 
Messrs. Savage, Ames and Chadwick, assumes formidable 
proportions. It threatens to revive an old controversy 
and to lift the Conference from that definitely Christzan 
basis upon which it was placed by Drs. Bellows, Clarke, 
and others and upon which it has hitherto done its work.” 

In the issue of April 12th Rev. J. W. Chadwick (pro- 
gressive) asks permission “to deprecate the tone of Mr. 
Cuckson’s letter” in the preceding number. ‘We can 
have but one form” (of Constitution) he says, ‘and to that 
we shall all have to give up something of our own ideal, 
and if the basis finally accepted is one on which we cannot 
conscientously stand—-we must do as many noble spirits 
did in former time—withdraw from the Conference.” The 


’ 


revisers, he continues, were not prompted by the purpose 
indicated by Mr. Cuckson, but simply “to have a basis 
that would not exclude some Unitarians, who, if they are 
not Christians are not less than any good thing which 
can be covered by the Christian name.” Commenting 
upon the fact that many Unitarians were “shut out” by 
the preamble and “let in” by the t nth article, Mr. Chad- 
wick says: “ We have loved the fellowship of the Con- 
ference and found it better than its formal organization 
and so we have endured a yoke which while it did not 
chafe our consciences, irritated our sense of intellectual 
congruity and our reasonable pride.” Rev. Howard N. 
Brown (conservative) contributes to thé discussion his 
belief that no preamble whatever is necessary. A_ pre- 
amble is apt to become a “bone of contention” and had 
better be dispensed with entirely. He would amend 
Article I of the revision by restoring the original phrases 
“and other Christian churches,” “the cause of Christian 
faith and work; Un-tarian churches being Christian 
“there can be no dishonesty to have it thus set down.” 
On the other hand Mr. Brown would retain the substance 
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of Article X, “to provide for the widest possible fellow. 
ship.” The Christian name, he adds, can be made 
narrow or broad as each individual church may choose. 
Hence there is nothing to prevent the identification of 
“ Christianity with Universal Religion.” Article X in the 
original he also would omit with the revisers, for it is un- 
necessary to lay extra emphasis on the fact that Unitar- 
ians are Christians. 

Mr. Cuckson reinforces his position in a supplementary 
article that serves as a rejoinder to Mr. Chadwick’s critic- 
isms. Herein Mr. Cuckson finely insists that “the 
really high-minded ccurse under the circumstances would 
be to copy the cxample of the Free Religionists, whose 
courage and consistency have nevcr been questioned,” if 
the Christian name and fellowship of the Conference 
proved “a hindrance and not a help.” Mr. Cuckson 
questions the correctness of Mr. Chadwick’s alleged 
motive for the revision of the Constitution. «Ts there,” 
he asks, “any disposition among the Unitarian churches 
to turn their backs on Christendom and go out into a 
theological wilderness ; I cannot believe it.” Mr. Cuckson 
construes the revision as an invitation to Unitarians to 
become the lineal heirs of the Free Religious Association. 
“Clearly,” he forcefully concludes, “it is the old battle 
that must be fought over again. We dreamed we had 
reached an era of union. But no; the last shred of the 
Christian symbol is to be torn away. ‘The old rusty 
weapons are taken from the scabbards and the peace of 
the churches Lroken by an utterly needless strife.” 

Rey. S. W. Brooke (conservative) under the caption 
“abstain from definition” maintains that the fault of both 
the old and the new Constitution is “ too much definition.” 
The former “ fails because it identifies religion too exclu- 
sively with Christianity ;” the latter because it makes 
religion merely “idealized ethics.” Speaking for 
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himself Mr. Brooke declares that he is a Christian and 
that “freedom, truth an. progress are peculiarly appeal- 
ing to him,” particularl because he identifies them all 
with the person of Jesus. ’ Yet Mr. Brooke would respect 
those who disagree with him. Hence he finds that union 
is possible only by avoiding definition and organizing to 
co-operate for the “advancement of religion,” leaving the 
term undefined. Such a Conference he would join, but, 
he adds, “I should unhesitatingly leave any Conference 
which adopted the proposed preamble.” As an amend- 
ment to the preamble he proposes the restoration of the 
phrase “and other Christian churches,” and the statement 
that the aim of the Conference is the advancement of 
religion. The name he proposes for the Conference is 
“The National Conference of Unitarian, Liberal Christian 
and Free Churches” In the issue of April 26th Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer (progressive) by a mild, kindly- 
tempered article throws oil on the troubled waters claim- 
ing that Dr. Hale and Mr. Ames with Z/ezr interpretation 
of the proposed changes had no intention to “efface the 
Christian purpose of the Conference.” In Mrs. Spencer’s 
estimation the denomination cannot err in declaring that 
he who “worships in spirit and in truth” must worship 
God and belong to the true church no matter about the 
precise spelling of his temple-name.” 

These conflicting opinions of Unitarian leaders furnish 
-a suggestive index to the thought and temper of the most 
-advanced of the Christian sects. The proposed revision 
‘certainly marks a significant stage in the slow but sure 
‘march of Unitarianism from Christianity to Universal 
Religion, from partial acceptance of the authority of Jesus 
‘to uncompromising reliance of emancipated reason. Since 
1865 Unitarianism has been “crossing the Rubicon.” 
To-day it is seven-eighths of the way across. One more 
-bold, forward step and it will land on the further shore: of 
unsectarian religion, in name as in fact. 
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By no fair interpretation can the term « Christianity ” 

be made a synonym for Universal Religion nor can there 
be any xon-Christian Unitarians until a new constitution js 
adopted to represent Unitarianism. To be sure this name 
might be stripped of its Christian connections should the 
National Conference so determine, and made to represent 
Universal Religion. But the wisdom of calling Universal 
Religion Unitarianism is exceedingly questionable in the 
light of the latter’s Cristian history and the sectarian 
character of its name. Far more honorable and respec- 
table would it be to stop the present confusion of sectarian 
with unsectarian religion and to take its stand squarely, 
unequivocally outside of all special religions and their 
sects, thus committing itself ~xcompromisingly to universal 
religion. Let us hope that in 1896 the Rubicon will be 
crossed. 


Rev. J. LI Jones said recently in his Unitarian pulpit 
at Chicago: 

“We believe that there is a liberal church coming into being 
that will enlist the sympathies of the thoughtful who now stay out- 
side of all churches because all of them are more or less allied by 
creed or by name to theological controversies in which they are 
not interested and that do not now represent vital interests.” 


Just such a church Mr. Jones will find in Tacoma today. 
It came two years ago and it will, in all probability, soon 
become part of a larger organization, committed to the 
same platform on which the Free Church of Tacoma 
stands and with which Mr. Jones so warmly sympathizes 
—witness the following passage : 

“Tet us (Unitarians) step out and on toa platform upon which 
neither Christianity, Buddhism, Brahminism nor agnosticism has 
any pre-emption. On that broad plane of humanity let us build 
a temple of universal religion dedicated to the inquiring spirit of 
progress, to the helpful services of love.” 


-an enrolled following of 208 persons ; of this increase 32 
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Not until they do “step out and on to a platform” 
of avowed independence of all special religions can Unitar- # 
ians ¢ruly represent Universal Religion. 

Referring to the “challenge of the Parliament of Reli- 
gions” to Unitarians, Mr. Jones says : 


«Who can fail to see what all this means to the Unitarians? ‘a 
If they are to wear the jewel called consistency, the parliament 
challenges them to take their own medicine. With uplifted fing- 
ers pointed to them it says: ‘Practice what you preach. Dare 
to do what you predict others must do. Go to work and realize. 
this prophecy.” 

They who would belong more to the Unitarian movement must 
belong less to the Unitarian sect. 

The Unitarian denomination that has been hesitating and halt- 
ing along the cool and ragged edges of Christendom, missing the 
the fervor and strength of its dogmatic heart, but dreading to 
trust the splendid inspirations of natural religion, of universal 
faith, is doomed. The sect will die in order that its spirit of 
individual responsibility and free inquiry may live.” 


When will Mr. Jones and those of his fellow Unitarian 
Christians who, holding these views, press on to occupy, 
with the Free Church of Tacoma, the promised land of 
unsectarian religion ? 


NOTES. 


Rey. Alfred W. Martin has gone to Chicago to attend 
the “American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies ” 
as the representative of the Free Church of Tacoma, and 
also representing by request the Free Religious Associa- 
tion of America. From Chicago he will proceed to 
Boston, to attend the annual meeting of the Free Religious 
Associations and deliver an address upon “ Universal 
Religion.” 


The Tacoma Free Church of Universal Religion, organiz- 
ed November 27, 1892, with 65 charter members, now has 


new members can be credited to the past month. 
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PAE REE CHURCH ..OR. THE IDEAL. 
“Flew to the line, let the chips Jall where they may.” 


Since the article entitled «A Study of the Liberal 
Situation,” and dated April 27, 1894, was written for the 
FREE CHURCH RECORD of June, the situation itself has 
changed. Two of the three movements there considered 
have already resulted in definite action and taken definite 
form. 

I. The American Congress of Liberal Religious Soci- 
eties was organized at Chicago, May 22-25. Its constitu- 
tion provides that any religious society whatever may 
become one of the constituent units of the Congress, and 
may acquire the right of being represented in it by two 
ex officio delegates with additional representatives in 
proportion to the number of members, on condition that 
such society makes a contribution to the general treasury. 
The bare fact of a money contribution to the treasury is 
to be accepted as sufficient and conclusive proof that the 
contributing society is a “liberal religious society,” in the 
meaning of the constitution and the name of the Congress. 
The Congress itself, partly through its name and partly 
through its declared purpose of establishing “ other non- 
sectarian societies,” indirectly but distinctly guarantees 
that all its constituent societies are “liberal” and “non= 
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sectarian.” Provision is likew’se made in the constitution 
for admitting individuals as “fellowship members.” But 
no “fellowship member” is to have a right to vote; every 
such individual must remain outside the circle of full 
membership, and can become a full member in no other 
way than by first joining one of the constituent societies 
and being sent as a delegate. 

Undoubtedly, as a stepping-stone to something better, 
such a union of the relatively progressive forces as this 
may serve a useful purpose and do much good. As such, 
therefore, it will deserve and receive sympathy even from 
those who feel the crying need at the present time of a 
clearer, bolder and more consistent obedience to the 
principle of unsectarianism. It would be absurdly unjust 
to the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
to accuse it of “hostility ” to the sects, simply because it 
has organized its own general union “in avowed indepen- 
dence” of them all. But it would be precisely as unjust 
to accuse an outsider of “hostility” to the American 
Congress itself, simply because he maintains publicly that 
the ideal of genuine unsectarianism required the Congress 
not only to organize its general union, but also to reor- 
ganize all its own constituent societies, “in avowed inde- 
pendence” of all the sects. I omitted to send my name 
as one who joined in the call to organize the Congress, 
because the previously announced intention “not to dis- 
turb existing relations” was too plainly an attempt to do 
the impossible: namely, Zo establish unsectarianism with- 
out disestablishing or disturbing sectarianism. Further, 
now that the Congress has actually organized itself on 
this self-contradiction, I am debarred from joining it, very 
much to my regret, by strictly ethical reasons. On its 
intellectual side, liberalism is fidelity to liberty of thought; 
on its practical side liberalism is fidelity to “open fellow- 
ship in religion,” to universality, to unsectarianism. 
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Liberty of thought and unsectarianism—these are the 
qualifications without which no individual and no society 
is or can be “liberal.” Yet the Congress, as above 
pointed out, guarantees that all its own constituent socie- 
ties are “liberal” and “non-sectarian,” notwithstanding 
the fact that they are left “undisturbed” in their present 
sectarian relations and positions; hence, simply as one 
who means to be honest, I cannot join in guaranteeing 
what is not true. Moreover, the Congress has adopted a 
money criterion of “liberalism” and “non-sectarianism,” 
when it virtually enacts that a mere payment of money 
into its own treasury is enough to make a society “liberal” 
and “non-sectarian,” although no society can be made 
such except by its own principles and connections; hence 
simply as one who means to be faithful to the ideal of 
liberalism, I cannot join in debasing it by setting up a 
money criterion of it. For these reasons, I find myself 
debarred from entering the Congress, even as a “ fellow- 
ship member.” These, it is true, are simply personal 
reasons for personal conduct ; but, since they rest on the 
ethical principle of personal self-respect, there are - doubt- 
less many who will feel their force. At the same time, I 
wish well to the Congress with all my heart; and the best 
possible wish is that it may soon cease to sacrifice the 
ideal of genuine unsectarianism to a mere desire for 
numbers and the prestige of numbers. 

II. At the twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Free 
Religious Association, in Boston, May 31 and June 1, the 
proposed amendments to the constitution, which wee 
printed in the last number of the FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
were duly reported by the chairman of the committee to 
whom that business had been referred. Mrs. Anna G. 
Spencer then presented a so-called ‘‘minority report of 
the committee,” written by herself, and signed by Mr. 
R. P. Hallowell, also, notwithstanding the fact that he had 
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failed to attend the meeting of the committe, at which the 
majority report was adopted or to hear the reasons for its 
adoption. This paper, which Mrs. Spencer read in her 
own charming and womanly manner, was received by the 
Acting President, Col. T. W. Higginson, as a “minority 
report of the committee,” without any motion to that effect 
. from the floor. The chairman of the committee, however, 
objected to its reception as a report from that commtttee 
because the committee itself, even if unanimous, had no 
authority to make a report on any subject whatever ex- 
cept that which had been specially referred to it, namely, 
the subject of amendments to the constitution ; whereas 
this alleged “minority report of the committee,” instead 
of confining itself to proposing amendments of its own, or 
opposing. the amendments favored by the majority, or 
arguing that no amendments were desirable, submitted to 
the convention four new “resolutions” on matters of or- 
dinary business: (1) an appropriation of $500 for an 
agent or committee on the union of local organizations ; 
(2) an appropriation of $ for a memorial volume of 
reports and addresses by the former Secretary and Presi- 
dent, William J. Potter ; (3) an appropriation of $500 for 
a volume of writings on the subject of religion and phil- 
anthropy ; and (4) an appropriation of $ in aid of 
the Plymouth School of Applied Ethics. These, he said, 
were good objects, but only so much of this paper as was 
germane to the subject of amendments to the constitution 
could possibly emanate from the special committee on 
that subject ; all the rest should be stricken out as irrele- 


vant if the paper was to be received as a “minority report 
of the committee.” 


This objection was as sound in common sense as it was 
in parliamentary law, and is abundantly sustained by the 
highest authority.  Cushing’s Manual says unambig- 
uously: “If any objection is made, or if the presiding 
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officer sees any informality in the report, he should de- 
cline receiving it without a motion and vote.” Objection 
was made ; the informality in the alleged “report” was 
distinctly pointed out; yet the presiding officer persisted 
in receiving the entire paper as a “ minority report of the 
committee ” 
tarily overruled the objection: The objector forebore to 
appeal from the chair, in order not to waste precious time 


without a motion and vote, and unparliamen- 


on technicalities and not to excite useless heart-burnings. 
But the mischief had been done. The ultimate effect of 
the chair’s unparliamentary procedure was to precipitate 
upon the convention a multitude of disconnected subjects 
at once, to confuse its mind and distract it from serious 
consideration of the supremely important main point of 
the proposed amendments, and finally to bring upon the 
Free Religious Association the greatest calamity it has 
ever suffered—a distinct refusal to declare its own “ inde- 
pendence ” of sectarian | onds, which is a distinct betrayal 
of its own ideal of unsectarian or universal religion. 

The fatal mistake having once been made of receiving 
this batch of irrelevant and incoherent propositions as a 
“minority report of the committee,” which it was not, Mr. 
Hallowell moved to substitute it for the majority report, 
which alone was legitimately before the meeting. This 
motion was profitlessly debated for the whole of Thursday 
evening, and finally withdrawn on Friday afternoon. In 
the discussion which then ensued on the proposed amend- 
ments themselves, little was said to bring out their deep 
significance ; this had been buried in side-issues too long. 
Finally Mr. John C. Haynes came forward and said that 
the words “in avowed independence” meant really, “in 
avowed hostility ;” that, if the Free Religious Association 
were to adopt them, it would simply antagonize Christi: 
nity and the Chicago movement, and “put a chip on its 
shoulder ;” that he moved to strike out those and the 
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following words, and to change the first part of the 
amendment, so that the whole should read as follows a 
think I give it correctly, though I must quote from mem- 
ory alone): 

ART. II. ‘The objects of this Association are to encourage the 
scientific study of religion and ethics, to advocate freedom in 
religion, to increase fellowship in spirit, to emphasize the supre-, 
macy of practical morality in all the relations of life, and to en- 
courage the formation of local societies on the basis of Free, 
Spiritual, and Universal Religion. All persons sympathizing with 
these objects are cordially invited to membership. 


Mr. Haynes’s amendments were adopted, and Art. II, so 
amended, was then adopted likewise. Art. V was also 
adopted, unchanged. 

The outcome of all this may be summed up in the 
following manner : 

(1) By striking out the words, “in avowed indepen- 
dence of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammed- 
anism, or any other religious creed or organization which 
is by nature dogmatic, based on personal leadership, or 
limited in its fellowship,” the Free Religious Association 
confesses that it is afraid te say explicitly and boldly 
what it has said by implication zz zfs own name from the 
day it was born. “ Free”—from what? The word 
“Free” in its name means, and has always meant, pre- 
cisely what the words stricken out declare. But the 
Association now confesses, by its act, that it has not the 
moral courage to say plainly what it has been hinting for 
twenty-seven years ! 

(2) By setting the seal of its approval on Mr. Haynes’s 
humiliating argument that it could not avow its “indepen- 
dence” without avowing its “hostility” to something or 
other, and therefore ought not to avow its independence 
at all, the Free Religious Association undeniably betrayed 
that great principle of “freedom in religion” which, ac- 
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cording to its own constitution, it was organized to 
“advocate.” Ifa society dare not assert its own indepen- 
dence, if an individual dare not say that his soul is his 
own, for fear that somebody or other will take offence 
and think him “hostile,” such an individual or such a 
society has no call to be a champion of “freedom” ina 
world of moral slaves. 

(3) By voting to “encourage the formation of local 
societies on the basis of Free, Spiritual and Universal 
Religion,” yet suppressing the declaration that these local 
societies must be consistently wwsectarian, the Free Reli- 
gous Association not only evades its most urgent duty 
and dodges the great question of the hour, but also most 
effectually antagonizes the Chicago movement, and sets 
up a “rival shop over the way” to the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies. For both these 


” 


organizations now undertake to form local societies on 
the basis of universal religion, and both alike forbear to 
require that these societies shall be consistently unsec- 
tarian ; they both undertake the same work in the same 
qway, and appear before the world as rivals, without a 
reason, where one organization alone is needed. If the 
stricken-out words had been retained, these two bodies 
would not have been rivals in one and the same enter- 
prise, but would .have aimed at two enterprises so 
different that rivalry must have been out of the question. 
Mr. Haynes succeeded in doing the very thing he wished 
to avoid: he has “put a chip on the shoulder” of the 
Free Religious Association, in the professed effort not to 
put it there. 

(4) Lastly, by this lack of moral courage to say what it 
means, by this refusal to declare its own independence of 
all sects in religion, and by this imitation of Chicago’s 
Bad example in shrinking to maintain that universal 
religion must be everywhere and always consistently 


‘ 
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unsectarian, the Free Religious Association has forfeited 
its proud position as leader of the world’s religious 
thought, and rendered a new protest necessary and in- 
evitable. If the old leader refuses to lead, it must give 
way to new'men and new movements; the world must 
move ever nearer to the ideal, and will make or break a 
way through all obstacles towards it. The death of Wil- 
liam J. Potter, in the very hour when he was most needed 
bears its saddest fruit in this death of the leadership of 
the Free Religious Association; for, if he had lived to 
preside at its late convention, there would have been no 
such humiliating tale to tell. 

I say these things with the deepest regret, for I was 
one of the three men of 1867 without whom the Free 
Religious Association would never have come into exis- 
tence, and it is painful to confess the failure of the work 
of one’s own hands. But the supreme duty is to defend 
the original ideal of Free Religion against all timidities, 
diplomacies and sentimentalities, and make it visible to 
mankind in its naked sublimity. Organizations are no- 
thing but tools for the service of ideals, and the faithful 
servant is he who sacrifices tools to ideals, if need be, but 
never ideals to tools. The Free Religious Association 
has ceased to lead ; it has listened to timid and purblind 
counsellors: it has ceased to lead and fallen to the rear. 
The leader now is the Free Church of Tacoma. In all 
the multitude of bewildered and bewildering plans for the 
establishment of universal religion, every one of which 
reserves some comfortable house of refuge for the spirit 
of sectarianism, I behold no organization anywhere, ex- 
cept the Free Church of Tacoma, which dares to say 
unequivocally that wzversal religion must be unsectarian 
without reserve. Sectarianism is exclusiveness ; unsec- 
tarianism is inclusiveness, that is, universality, in religion. 
But a religion which tries to include exclusiveness succeeds 
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only in making itself exclusive. A liberal religious or 
ganization which tries to include sectarianism succeeds 
only in making itself a sect or a cluster of sects. The 
one thing which now makes the Free Church of Tacoma 
the leading organization of universal religion is its splen- 
did courage, clearness and consistency, in standing inflex- 
ibly for the ideal of universality in religion—for unsec- 
tarianism without reserve.  Willingly or unwillingly, 
sooner or later, the American Congress and the Free 
Religious Association, if they survive at all, will be com- 
pelled to follow that splendid lead. When they have 
caught up with it, the soul loyal to freedom will join them 
both. Till then, he has no use for either. 

But the Free Church of Tacoma is a local society, and 
what is now needed is the concrete example of an uusec- 
farian union of unsectarian local societies of unsectarian 
mdividuals. That is the social ideal of Free Religion ; 
and, whenever it comes as a fact, it will be the Free 
Church of the World. How happened it that the Free 
Religious Association, as soon as its own original ideal 
was once brought before it in clear and definite expres- 
sion, voted that ideal down? To ascertain the cause of 
this melancholy abdication of religious leadership will be 
very instructive, sufficiently so, perhaps, to procure pardon 
for a short reference to certain historical facts. 

The original constitution of the Free Religious Associa- 
tion was the result of a whole day’s consultation and co- 
operation in a private room at Parker’s Hotel, Boston, 
February 4, 1867. It was the voluntary work of three 
young Unitarian ministers, William J. Potter, Edward C. 
Towne, and Francis E. Abbot, who had become filled 
with faith in the practicability of reconciling perfect intel- 
lectual freedom with universal spiritual fellowship in an 
association founded, not on Christianity, but on RELIGION. 
That was the original ideal, clearly expressed in the title 
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chosen for the only book ever published by the Associa- 
tion, “ Freedom and Fellowship in Religion,” Boston, 1875. 
But these young men, because they were still Unitarian 
ministers, (the grave question of the compatibility of such 
a position as that with the requirements of universal reli- 
gion had not then been raised), agreed on the following 
as a clause in the constitution of the new Association : 
“Membership in this Association shall leave each individ- 
ual responsible for his own opinions alone, and affect in 
no degree his relations to other associations.” In that 
clause lies the reason of the Association’s failure to stand 
true to its own ideal in the hour of decision. 

For that clause admitted members who could not pos- 
sibly comprehend the ideal of universal or unsectarian 
religion, because they were still sectarians in their own 
souls and loved their own sectarian fellowships better 
than they loved the ideal of unsectarianism. To be sure, 
the Association admitted them simply as individuals or 
human units, and not as members of any sect, and did 
not guarantee even remotely their unsectarian character ; 
it left the question of their consistency, in joining the 
Association to be decided by themselves as their merely 
personal affair. Nevertheless, it was the presence and 
suffrage of sectarian members of an unsectarian society 
that has at last wrecked the unsectarianism of the society 
itself. Such a spectacle is a moral lesson full of instruc- 
tion. Sooner or later, intellectual inconsistency is ethical 
decay. Sectarianism is a sin against human brotherhood; 
unsectarianism alone is ethical in a lofty sense of the 
word; and no unsectarian organization which weakly 
compromises with sectarianism will ever be wise enough 
to escape being morally wrecked by its own compromise. 

But shall the world wait forever for the realization of 
that divine dream of the Free Church of the World—the 
conscious union of souls in perfect freedom, universal 
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fellowship, and unreserved self-consecration to truth, 
righteousness, and love? Those who can comprehend 
this ideal and make it the supreme law of their lives are 
still, doubtless, few. But their fewness does not make 
them a “sect.” A sect is a part of mankind that lives for 
itself, and not for the whole ; but a part of mankind that 
lives both for itself and for the whole in one universal 
aim is not a sect at all. Whether many or few, the part 
is unsectarian and universal, if the end it lives for is the 
universal good of all. The Free Church of the World 
must necessarily grow out of a germ small as a mustard- 
seed, for it has not yet appeared in human history and 
must come by slow evolution, though the day of its ap- 
pearance draws near. The Free Church of Tacoma may 
yet prove to be that tiny germ. It is prznciple, not num- 
bers, that must determine the character of a religious 
organization as sectarian or unsectarian. While the vast 
Christian Church is nothing but a sect, the little Free 
Church of Tacoma is not a sect at all. For the former 
lives only to convert and subdue the world into material 
for its own growth ; but the latter lives to help the world 
grow for itself into its own universal and ideal form. 
Clearness is the great need of the hour. The confusion 
that has befallen both the American Congress and the 
Free Religious Association, in their attempts to promote 
unsectarianism without inflexibly excluding sectarianism, 
renders it timely for any one to do what he can to scatter 
the fog. This must be my excuse for submitting the 
following call to the readers of the FREE CHURCH REC- 
ORD and to all who are interested : 


CambrinGk, Mass., June 5, 1894. 
Profoundly regretting that the Free Religious Association, at 
its 'wenty-Seventh Annual Meeting in Boston, June 1, 1894, 
voted down the great truth that ‘‘ Free, Spiritual, and Universal 
Religion” must be in “avowed independence of Buddhism, Juda- 
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ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed 
or organization that is by nature dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship,”—thereby abdicating its 
long leadership in religious progress, surrendering the cause of 
“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion” by refusing to break the 
bonds of sect, and thus denying the very principle it was founded 
to serve, — 

We whose names stand below, being convinced that the stone 
thus rejected by the builders must yet become the head of the 
corner, unite in a call to organize, whenever and wherever it can 
be organized, the 

FREE CHURCH OF THE IDEAL, 

unsectarian in the individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, 
unsectarian in the fellowship of local societies, —founded on FREE, 
SPIRITUAL, and UNIVERSAL RELIGION, or the Zfort of Man to 
perfect himself in all his Relations, and to realize thereby the 
highest individual, social, and religious ideals of human nature 
under the law of natural self-evolution, in avowed independence 
of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammmedanism, or any 
other religious creed, organization, or institution, that is dogmatic 
by nature, founded on personal leadership, or sectarian in its 
fellowship,—and devoted to the pursuit of truth in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method, in the practice of righteousness 
in both personal and associated conduct, and to the cultivation 
of the spirit of reverence, justice, purity, peace, and love: in a 
word, to the Sef Education of Man as he 1s into Man as he ought 
to be. 


It matters little when, where, or how the attempt to 
organize such a “Free Church of the Ideal” may be prac- 
tically made; come it will, sooner or later. The most 
effective way to help its coming now is to make clear, 
definite, and luminous the principles which are its funda- 
mental and inexorable conditions. Under a melancholy 
delusion that its coming will be hastened by temporizing 
policies, self-stultifying compromises, and foggy senti- 
mentalities that shun the sunlight of reason and logical 
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self-consistency, I see the majority of liberals at present 
undertaking to serve the ideal of liberalism by making 
ruinous concessions to the spirit of illiberalism I join 
them not. I am content to be nothing bnt a free voice 
in the wilderness, speaking out what I see and leaving it 
to receive as much or as little acceptance as it may. 
What the cause of universal religion most needs to-day is 
a new spirit among its professed friends—a spirit of rev- 
erence and obedience to reason, to the laws of thought, to 
those unchangeable conditions of existence which are not 
annulled by the refusal of men to look at them, but which 
with sovereign necessity govern all human history to the 
end. Souls there are, and they are steadily increasing in 
numbers, which turn away from the carnival of human 
wilfulness, and soberly inquire what Nature exacts as the 
inevitable conditions of that divine dream of all noble 
hearts—the religious union of all mankind, the Free 
Church of the World. It is to these, and these alone, that 
I address myself; for they alone have learned the lesson 
of reverence for that Universal Reason on which the 


world is built. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Nonquitt, Mass, June 29, 1594. 


PewORD AS (O ETHICS AND THE LABOR 
PROBEEA: 


Ethics is based upon the thought of what ought to be. 

What ought to be, so far. as society is concerned, is, in 
part, at least, a state of things in which each one could, if 
he chose, live a developed human life. 

The fact that with all the advances of civilization and 
with the prodigious increase of wealth that has taken 
place in recent times, the majority of those who work 
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with their hands are still without the opportunity to live a 
properly human life, constitutes the gist of the modern 
labor problem. It is only in view of an ideal that is not 
realized that a problem exists. Those who do not cherish 
the ideal do not feel the problem. 

The root of the difficulty is that those who are able to 
—whether by reason of their situation or their talents— 
seize more than a fair share of the wealth and opportunities 
for culture created by society and leave others with less 
than their share. 

The cause of the iniquity is not in the necessities of 
the case, whether these be called the ordinances of nature 
or the will of God, but on the graspingness and selfishness 
of man. 

The true reformation is at bottom a moral reformation 
—though this may have to be supplemented by the use 
of force, whether as exercised by law and government or 
by other agencies. 

By a moral reformation is meant a change in the 
thoughts and dispositions of men, worked by their volun- 
tary consent. 

This change must consist in the willingness and desire 
to take no more than a fair share of the wealth created by 
society—this share to be determined by one’s needs as a 
human being, and by one’s services to the community. 
One who is not willing to labor should have nothing, and 
those who do labor should have more or less according to 
the amount of their service—always presupposing that 
none should take more than is needed to enable him to 
live a developed human life. 

The ways in which men now take more than a fair 
share of the wealth of society are in the shape of rent, 
interest and profits. None of these sorts of appropriation 
is wrong in itself, but all are wrong as commonly pursued. 
The aim, the dominating thought of most persons—of 
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those who are in a situation to have such thoughts at all 
—is to get as much rent or interest or profits as is pos- 
sible, with sole regard to their private and family fortunes. 
Undoubtedly the same aim animates the working-class 
with respect to their wages; their situation and circum- 
stances are such, however, as to allow this aim to have 
little practical effect. Were they few and those with the 
aptitudes of the present possessing classes correspondingly 
numerous, they might display their grasping spirit as in- 
equitably as other classes do now. As it is, they can 
hardly get the advantage, on account of their numbers ; 
but they are systematically taken advantage of. The 
problem is, by one method and another, to have justice 
done to them. The problem will be solved when all who 
contribute to the wealth of society have an approximately 


equal share of it. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE FREE CHURCH 
TOWARD CHRISTIANITY. 


“That is essential to religion,” says James Freeman 
Clarke, “which was in it at the beginning in its source and 
fountain and which has continued in it ever since.” Ap- 
plying this critcrion to Christianity, he continues: “the 
only essential points which remain in Christianity, which 
were in it at the beginning and have continued in it ever 
since are faith in Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God, and 
the practical purpose of attaining that love of God and 
love of man of which he is the mediator.” Here, in the 
words of one of the most distinguished of Unitarian lead- 
ers we have a simple, clear statement of what constitutes 
essential Christianity. All definitions of Christianity fail 
to define it which omit this cardinal belief in Jesus as the 
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Christ, the Son of God. While it is perfectly true that 
the Christianity of the first century was not that of the 
tenth, nor that of the sixteenth century the Christianity of 
the nineteenth, yet we dare not deduce from these facts 
the conclusion that Christianity cannot be finally 
defined because, “it has meant many things to many 
minds at various epochs in Christian history.” Dr. Clarke 
has furnished us with an explicit, incontestable definition 
of Christianity by pointing out its essentzal element—that 
which differentiates it from other systems of religious 
thought and that without which it would cease to be 
Christianity. Whatever else it may be (and it is a great 
deal more) Christianity is a system of thought concerning 
the universe as a whole. ‘The central idea of the system 
is the belief in Jesus as the Savior, the Lord and Master 
of mankind. This has inhered in the religion from the 
beginning and continued in it ever since despite all the 
modifications it has undergone through the Christian 
centuries. The unquestioned correctness of Dr. Clarke’s 
decision,therefore,nullifies the present Unitarian attempt to 
make Christianity synonymous with Universal Religion, 
for a religion,to be universai,cannot be based upon faith ina 
personal leader however exalted and exceptional he may 
be, but only upon universal human nature, if it is estab- 
lishing its system of thought solely by reference to univer- 
sal experience govern d by universal reason. In passing 
it should be said that the religion of Jesus and Christianity 
are not to be considered identical. Only in current loose 
usage are they so treated. 

When candidly examined Christianity discloses the 
fact that in common with all other special historical reli- 
gions it has the principle of authority at its base. It rests 
upon the authority of the Lord Jesus as the ultimate 
source to which appeal on all questions of creed or conduct 


. 
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must be made by all who would call themselves Christ- 
ians. * 

Each of the world’s great faiths is built upon the al- 
leged infallibility of its Founder or of its Bible. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Lordship of Jesus to which 
its devotees must stand pledged. The moment a Christ- 
ian surrenders his allegiance to the supreme and final 
authority of Jesus, the moment, that is, he makes reason 
his lord instead of the Christ, he renounces Christianity 
and is false to its fundamental requirement. Similarly a 
Mohammedan who dared to discard any of the recorded 
injunctions of “the infallible prophet of Allah,” to trans- 
gress the limits of freedom prescribed by the Koran, 
would thereby surrender his fealty to Mohammedanism 
and be guilty of treason, however much else he might 
find in the sayings of Mohammed to endorse and adopt. 
In other words, if human reason is to become either 
Christian or Mohammedan it must surrender the right to 
debate he truth of the Christian or of the Mohammedan 
Confession. The former declares that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Lord and Master of mankind; the latter maintains 
that Mohammed is the sole savior, the infallible prophet 
of the Most High. Whosoever would be a Christian ora 
Mohammedan must subordinate reason to the authority 
of his chosen master and lord—Jesus or Mohammed. 

Born, like all the other great religions in pre-scientific 
times, in an age when freedom of thought was unknown, 
Christianity has zztel/ectual slavery for its corner-stone. 
It requires whole-souled acceptance of the Divine Revela- 
tions embodied in the words of Jesus ; it enjoins belief in 
him as the Lord and Master of mankind, the final judge 
upon all that pertains to thought, feeling and conduct. 
To his word they who would be Christians, must defer as 


*See Vol. II pp. 64 sq. 
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the supreme and ultimate tribunal. But such self-surren- 
der necessarily enslaves the mind. The free soul can 
wear no yoke however easy it may be. 

Whosoever surrenders himself to a personal leader 
sacrifices freedom. To admit that the words and actions 
of Jesus may be as freely criticised as those of any other 
person is to reject the authority of Jesus and to cease to 
be a Christian. The instant you interrogate you cease 
to sit at his feet, the moment you ask “whither goest 
thou,” you cease to follow him, for then reason rules and 
reason sits at no feet but those of truth and there, only so 
long as truth permits her to rest. Perfect mental liberty, 
then, lies outside the pale of Christianity as of all other 
special religions. There is a higher lordship than 
that of even Jesus to which every earnest soul aspires 
while reverently, gratefully recognizing the sublimity of 
his personality, the transcendent grandeur of his aim and 
the unsurpassed devotion with which he lived and died 
for its realization. No, the lordship of reason and con- 
science is supreme above all other lords. None other 
commands the reverence and allegiance of the free soul. 
*T am well aware of the fact that this acceptance of the 
“Lordship of Jesus” has been so construed as to make it 
compatible with the “freedom of a chainless mind,” but 
such construction simply strips the “ Lordship of Jesus” 
of its essence and makes it subordinate to the higher 
lordship of the human soul. Yet, whether it be servile 
imitation or merely modest deference that is shown to- 
wards the authority of Jesus, nevertheless there can be 
no perfect unconditional freedom of thought except as 
the decrees of enlightened reason and the sacred voice of 
conscience are enthroned above all other lords, This 
very recognition of the sovereignty of the individual soul 
it was, that gave Jesus his greatness, but his followers 
failed to appreciate its worth as they proved by their own 
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voluntary subjection to his authority. Twas too early in 
in the history of civilization to look for a religion based 
upon impersonalism, upon self-government in mental 
freedom, upon the law of truth and the authority of reason: 
Nor are the times yet prepared for the full realization of 
democracy in religion, imposing as it does serious respon- 
sibilities upon each independent soul. Such a forward 
step represents a decided advance in civilization and it 
will be many years yet before the world witnesses the 
establishment of the next great historic faith, differing 
from all that have gone before it in this one fundamental 
respect, viz: that it plants itself upon absolute mental 
liberty, calling no one lord or master save the soul itself 
and applying as the final test of truth and right the 
method of freedom, i. e., the method of science, employed 
by her in the attainment of all the verified conclusions of 
the sciences. Over against the churches representing the 
special historical religions, planted upon the principle of 
authority stands the Free Church of Universal Religion, 
founded on the principle of freedom, rejecting all external 
authorities and trusting in the capacity of the freed hu- 
man mind to discover truth by appeal to wxdversal exper- 
tence governed by universal reason, thereby reducing the 
possibility of error to a minimum through the intelligent 
co-operation of all thoughtful minds. The Free Church 
thus represents a distinct transition in religion, from au- 
thority to freedom, from revelation to reason, from sect- 
arianism to unsectarianism, from the individual Lord to 
universal human nature. 

We of the Free Church then stand opposed to Christ- 
ianity in so far as its cardinal idea of authority is con- 
cerned. We cannot confess the Lordship of Jesus and at 
the same time own allegiance to perfect freedom of thought. 
We cannot be devotees of Christianity and of universal 
religion, of authority and of freedom simultaneously. For 
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us there remains only one other alternative. Committing 
ourselves unequivocally to the principle and method of 
freedom we must necessarily reject the principle of au- 
thority which forms the corner-stone of Christianity. We 
must likewise drop the name. Long association and 
endeared attachment make this difficult indeed, yet 
simple consistency and reverence for the sacredness of 
language compel us to relinquish the name with the reality 
and thus accept the logical consequences of our loyalty to 
truth. Not lightly, nor proudly, much less for sensation- 
alism do we part company with Christian authority and 
the Christian name. On the contrary, we can cherish 
only the tenderest regard for the faith in which we have 
been reared. 

Who can be blind to the immense service Christianity 
has rendered and is still rendering the race? Who can 
ignore or forget the mighty part which Christianity has 
played in the religious evolution of mankind and more 
especially in our western hemisphere? Who can study 
the origin and establishment of Christianity without feel- 
ing profound admiration for the genius of the apostle Paul 
as displayed in his solution of the problem of salvation 
from sin? Who can fail to respect the consistency of 
Roman Catholics and the great body of orthodox Protest- 
ant believers in retaining the Christian name because 
they can honestly 1epeat the Christian Confession, hold- 
ing with Paul that only through belief in Jesus the Sav- 
ior can man attain at-one-ment with God? Who can 
study the Christian “scheme of salvation” without being 
instantly impressed by its coherency and consistency, its 
faultless logic, granting the premise on which it is based, 
the fall of man ? 

Far, far be it from us to speak slightingly or scornfully 
or irreverently of Christianity. Far, far be it from us to 
forget the hallowed experiences of the past when the ay- 
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thority of the Christ was all in all to our minds and hearts. 
Far, far be it from us to forget the steps by which we 
have ascended to the free faith which is our present joy, 
solace and stay. Nevertheless be it equally far from us 
to refuse to follow the dictates of our own honest thought, 
to turn our backs upon the logical consequences of our 
fealty to freedom, to cower before the odium and unpop- 
ularity of our movement. Tergiversation, dishonest 
compromises, inconsistent, unethical interpretations, 
equivocations, trimmings, violations of language, strainings 
of historical facts, makeshifts; all these are simply so 
many Satans that we must put behind us and manfully, 
honorably, unwaveringly show our colors and suffer the 
consequences whatever they ma _ be. If the principles 
and aims for which our Free Church stands be erroneous 
and the “outer darkness” await us as the result of our 
loyalty, then so be it! Better a thousand times that we 
die an honorable death than that we damn our souls by 
infidelity to the principles we espouse. The only unpar- 
donable sin is the sin against the holy spirit, the spirit of 
fidelity to the highest one knows. No higher duty rests 
on man than moral faithfulness to the convictions he has 
formed, keeping faith with his fairest ideals forever and 
for aye Nor does such loyalty to conviction in the least 
degree imply irreverence or even indifference to what we 
discard. The corner-stone of Christianity appears to us 
to be gradually crumbling away, but we feel no irrever- 
ence in saying this. We can only be reverently grateful 
for all that Christianity has done to purify and uplift the 
race. Incalculable would have been the loss to the world 
had Christianity never been born into it. It has played 
an indispensable part in the historic evolution of Religion. 
Yet we are bound to say, emphatically and withal rever- 
ently, that the fundamental prenciple of authority on 
which Christianity rests is slowly, steadily losing its hold 
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upon the growing intelligence of the race, while the pren- 
ciple of freedom is gaining ground from day to day. In 
so far as we take our stand firmly and squarely on this 
principle we are anti-Christian, but this does zo¢ imply 
that we discard Christianity as a whole any more than 
our discarding the Mohammedan Confession involves 
complete rejection of Mohammedanism. On the contrary 
as consistent devotees of universal religion we stand out- 
side all the historic faiths, in order that we may turn to 
them all and draw from each whatever inspiration it can 
afford. Planting ourselves upon the modern principle cf 
mental liberty we are free to acknowledge and adopt with 
gratitude whatsoever things are good, pure, honest, true 
in-any given religion and equally free are we to recognize 
and reject, candidly and fearlessly, whatsoever things in it 
are erroneous, impure, harmful. Inquiring into the origin 
and nature of Christianity we discover that far from being 
wholly false, it contains imperishable truths which every 
earnest thoughtful soul will seek to conserve and employ 
for the ennobling of daily life. On the other hand it 
is equally clear that the central ideas of Christianity and 
the doctrines that have been deduced from it are transient 
and evanescent, destined to perish as rapidly as men be- 
come imbued with the principle of freedom and apply the 
method of science for the discovery of ethical and reli- 
gious truth. 

All the inspiring moral and religious teachings of 
Christianity,—its practical ideals, its elevating hopes, its 
transcendently beautiful spirit, its high aims and quicken- 
ing impulses toward the realization of the divine on earth, 
—all these belong to the permanent in Christianity ; they 
are of the essence of universal religion. But the central 
principle, the cardinal idea, the fundamental proposition 
of Christianity, the belief in Jesus as the sole Savior of 
mankind, this Christian Confession, while it has given to 
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Christianity its inspiration and motive power is neverthe- 

* less that portion of it which is slowly passing away, des- 
tined to take its place among those vanishing beliefs that 
fulfl their purpose and then give place to others that will 
endure. Religion itself is eternal, and whatsoever is u7?- 
versal in Christianity is part of the eternal substance of 
religion, while that which is specéal in Christianity (that 
which differentiates it from other religions) is its perish- 
able part, sure to be supplanted by the growing demands 
of men for that universal religion which will yet unite the 
race, not upon the particular Confession of Christianity or 
Mohammedanism cr any other of the great religions, but 
upon wrzversal human nature, in a great spiritual fellowship 
whose root is intellectual freedom and whose fruit is the 
brotherhood of man. 

When the Protestant Reformation was ushered in, it 
came on the wave of a great protest against the authority 
of the established church. Then for the first time in 
Christendom was there proclaimed the right of private 
judgment, the privilege of free inquiry and though for- 
mally rescinded by Luther it was never completely revoked, 
for it could not be withdrawn when once it had been given 
to the world. With the proclamation of spiritual freedom 
the disintegration of Christianity began. Then for the 
first time the two opposing principles of authority and 
freedom were set over against each other, and the last 
three hundred years have witnessed the very gradual yet 
clearly perceptible surrender of the former to the latter. 
The first step in this process of disintegration was taken 

_ when Wyklif, Huss, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin and others 
demonstrated the necessity of freedom of thought in 
religion. Each of these reformers succeeded in advancing 
the principle of freedom a little beyond the point reached 
by his predecessor. Each new creed became a symbol of 
the application of freedom to religion and to-day, at the 
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close of the 19th century, we have a creedless, free 
church of universal religion representing the final, total 
eclipse of the principle of authority, the complete emanci- 
pation of man from the thrall of a// external authorities 
and the clear self-commitment of the soul to universal 
experience controlled by universal reason as the supreme 
and ultimate guide. All honor and praise and gratitude 
to these reformers of the 16th century, for it was they 
who broke the ground in. which the seed of free religion 
would eventually be sown. All honor, glory and praise 
to Socinus, Priestly, Channing, Parker, Emerson, Froth- 
ingham, Abbot, for it was they who deepened the furrows . 
for that seed by developing still further than their pro- 
genitors the priceless principle of freedom, thereby 
furthering still more the disintegration of Christianity 
and aiding in the formation of the coming Religion,—free, 
spiritual and universal. It should be noted in passing 
that the same disintegration visible in Christianity is like- 
wise observable in all the other historic religions, for they 
too, like Christianity, are founded upon the principle of 
authority and must therefore pass away to make room for 
the new Universal Religion, rooted in freedom, flowering 
in fellowship and bearing fruit in an ever nearer approach 
to absolute Truth. There is no place in the modern 
world for the method of dogmatism or arbitrary authority. 

The principle of freedom and the method of science 
have come to stay and no power in heaven or earth can 
prevail against them. Already they have been applied 
to the ideas of God, man, duty, destiny ; evolving a sys- 
tem of thought, a theory of the universe radically different 
from the theory unfolded by Christianity in its New Test- 
ament and in the history of Christian thought. The 
religion evolved by the scientific method would be wholly 
misnamed were it called Christianity, for this would involve 
a confusion of the special with the universal, the sectarian 
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with the unsectarian, the dogmatic with the free. In the 
interest of truth and moral integrity we are bound to let 
the world see just what we stand for and where we stand: 
Therefore since the pursuit of truth by the scientific 
method forbids us to believe that Jesus differed from all 
other men in £zvd, since it forbids us to regard him as 
the sole savior of the race and to call ourselves, with full 
intellectual honesty, “disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
assuredly we have no right to call ourselves Christians. 
And since no one has a right to “allegorize” or to “spirit- 
ualize” essential Christianity in order to make it compat- 
ible with modern thought, we have no right to label our- 
selves “liberal” Christians, for liberal Christianity is 
Christianity minus its essential idea of the lordship of 
Jesus. Our only lawful, honest place, isin the Free 
Church, the church freed from the trammels of every 
species of external authority ; frankly, fearlessly com- 
mitted to the law of reason and of conscience, indissolubly 
wedded to perfect intellectual freedom. Jesus did not 
trim his words nor compromise with the established reli- 
gion of his day. He did not “ allegorize ” nor “spiritual- 
ize” the theological phrases and ideas current in his time. 
He did not strive to make Mosaism synonymous with his 
own religion. On the contrary, he had his own indepen- 
dent convictions and resolutely stood by them, even to 
the bitter end. We then who reverence the name of Je- 
sus will follow his example by sustaining a similar loyalty 
to the cause we have espoused; frankly, fearlessly admit- 
ting that our position is the antithesis of that represented 
by Christianity, since 2 upholds revelation and authority, 
while the Free Church stands for reason and freedont. 

It is the opinion of certain liberal preachers that the 
present efforts of liberal and orthodox Christians to square 
Christianity with modern thought will eventually culmin- 
ate in a complete transformation of Christianity down to 
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its very root, the name, however, to be retained to describe 
this new species. On the other hand, in the estima- 
tion of other critics it seems scarcely probable that 
Christianity will be the name employed to designate this 
metamorphosed faith. Far truer to the facts and to his- 
tory would it be to let that which has been conceded to 
be Christianity remain so called and establish a new name 
for the new religion. But in either case the universal 
element of Christianity will be preserved. Indeed the 
future of religion, if it is to be universal in its embrace, 
depends upon the fulfillment of one condition, viz ;—the 
elimination of the sfecza/ and the retention of the universar 
elements in all the religions of mankind. For only upen 
these universal elements can a// religions agree and unite. 

No careful, unprejudiced, impartial student of the reli- 
gious systems of the world can escape the palpable fact 
that each one of the world’s great religions is simply a 
great sect, stoutly upholding certain claims of its own 
which are denied and rejected by all the rest. Hence it 
follows that none of these great religions can ever become 
the universal religion of mankind. Christianity forms no 
exception to this rule. /¢s special claim is that Jesus is 
the Christ, the sole savior of mankind, the supreme, ulti- 
mate, infallible authority on all matters of faith and 
practice. This claim forms the special element in Christ- 
ianity attested both by Jesus and the apostles. 

This claim it is that makes Christianity the Christian 
religion as distinguished for example from Parsism or 
Buddhism or Mohammedanism. In other words this very 
claim that Jesus is the sole savior of the race is denied by 
all the other great réligions. Each one of them sets up 
some particular claim of its own, different from that pre- 
sented by Christianity. It follows, therefore, that since 
not one of the other religions can accept this claim of 
Christianity, that Christianity cannot become the universal 
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religion. That only can be the universal religion which 
satisfies universal human needs, which responds to uni- 
versal human sentiments, which has its foundation in 
universal human nature with reverence for equal and 
perfect freedom, claiming nothing, imposing nothing but 
what admits of wxzversal verification and acceptance. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


ADORE SS WAT THE CONVENTION VOF “THE 
FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION. 


BY 
OcTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 


7 
[An unexpected pleasure at the recent convention of the Free 
Religious Association was the presence and word of its distin- 
guished and revered ex-president. When called upon to speak 
Mr. Frothingham was greeted with prolonged applause and when 
introduced by the chair as “your rightful king,” the audience 
spontaneously rose to its feet in grateful acknowledgment of his 


leadership. | 


This reception touches me deeply, would that it could 
be fittingly responded to. I have but a few words to 
say, but they will come from my heart. My abhorrence 
is of sectarianism—the spirit of division, of exclusion, of 
malediction. I hate sects and have always opposed them. 
But the sectarian temper seems to be dead. The prin- 
ciple of sectarianism is disavowed openly. Idols have be- 
come ideals and ideals are becoming ideas, and these are 
spreading. The work of the Free Religious Association 
was to break down walls, to remove fences, to demonstrate 
the essential sympathy of religions, to prove that all 
usages and forms of belief are simply modes of faith 
while the real religion, spiritual, ideal, universal, human, 
of the soul, was supreme. This ‘absolute’ religion was 
always in mind, was assumed, and being assumed was not 
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much insisted on, the immediate concern being the abo- 
lition of causes for quarrel, boasting, domination, or 
affected superiority. Now it remains only to bring for- 
ward this always visible background of faith. Liberalism 
appears to me to have its local or territorial forms. Here 
in the East it appears in its accustomed channels. In the 
middle West, if we may call it so, it is more emancipated. 
Liberalism is best represented there by the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. In the far West, on the borders of the 
North Pacific, it is at perfect liberty ; the pure faith, essen- 
tial religion. We have but to wait in patience and hope, to 
accept the most promising omens, to take men at their best, 
to hold them to their bravest word and to encourage their 
best endeavor. For my own part I am sure that the 
nobler faith is coming, is on the way. My trust is in the 
Logos more than in logic; in the spiritual power 
which, as Benjamin Kidd maintains in his “ Social Evolu- 
ticn ” drives the world forward. Our business is to hold 
up our banner and march under it even to the end. 


EDITORIAL, 


The liberal religious forces of the country have looked 
fairly into each other’s faces at last. The possibilities of 
co-operation from the standpoint of the Independents, 
Unitarians, Universalists, Higher Orthodox, Reformed 
Jews and Ethical Culturists were fully, freely discussed, 
resulting in the organization of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. Its seal is inscribed with 
the outlines of the globe across the equator of which 
stands the word ‘Humanity,’ around which are the words 
‘Knowledge, Justice, Love and Reverence.’ Before this 
Congress lies the fulfillment of the most helpful and in- 
spiring missionary work which it can fall to the lot of any 
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religious organization to undertake—the spread of unsec- 
tarian religion by means of churches formed on the basis 
of absolute mental liberty, committed to nothing but the 
propagation of undogmatic, free religion. 

Primarily an organization of societies or churches, it yet 
provides for “fellowship members.” “Any person paying 
into the treasury the sum of $1.00 a year or $25.00 for 
life, will, on the recommendation of the board of directors, 
be considered a fellowship member, entitled to all its 
privileges except voting. On another page appears the 
plan of organization, which, after a deal of mending and 
amending to meet, the demands of the various denom- 
inational ministers represented in the “committee on 
organization,” was adopted with only one dissenting vote, 
the minister of the Tacoma Free Church of Universal 
Religion on behalf of his society, refusing to countenance 
the clause in the Constitution which would make it appear 
that churches distinctly Christian, such as the Universalist 
and Unitarian, are oz-sectarian, and refusing further to 
admit that it is possible to organize churches on the basis 
of absolute mental liberty unless established in avowed 
independence of Christianity and all other special relig- 
ions. It was severely trying to sacrifice fraternalism to 
principles, to seem antagonistic by being inflexibly loyal 
to recognized truth, nevertheless there is joy unspeakable 
in standing by one’s guns when the blessed cause of con- 
sistency and the Ideal is at stake. The adamantine 
inflexibility of the Tacoma Society has given it new 
dignity and strength and commanded the unqualified 
respect of all familiar with the circumstances of its partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the Congress. 


Rev. M. J. Savage, in presenting the possibilities of co- 
operation from the Unitarian standpoint, at the American 
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Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, said: “the name 
(Unitarian) seems to me to bea grand, a magnificent name. 
Unity,—the unity of the universe, the unity of the human 
race, the unity of truth, the unity of human destiny—so I in- 
terpret the name.” And if ever the Unitarians as a body 
define Unitarianism thus, we who are excluded from its 
fellowship will te able to accept it. Mr. Savage, we 
remember, believes that “usage decides the meaning of 
words” and that “the Preamble and articles of (the Unit- 
arian) Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the 
majority of the (Unitarian) churches.” From: which it 
surely follows that usage decides against Mr. Savage’s 
definition by a large majority. We feel that the moral 
(if not legal) authority of the Unitarian Constitution binds 
every Unitarian to accept the definition of Unitarianism 
given by that Constitution. He who joins an organization 
accepts the whole of its constitution and when Mr. Savage 
or any other Unitarian Christian attempts to define Unit- 
arianism as “unity” he simply makes a definition of his 
own and ignores the e¢dzcs of interpretation. Amid the 
present controversies over the proposed revision of the 
Unitarian Constitution, the terms ‘‘ Unitarian” and 
“Christian” are undergoing a curious ordeal at the hands 
of honest men and women, who, for the sake of securing 
denominational progress, are making a very unwarranted, 
loose use of these two words. Protean terms they are, as 
employed of late by many of the Unitarian leaders; 
“Christian” being especially the “veritable chamelion of 
a term,” a kaleidoscopic word in their hands. But surely 
no one has a right to predicate of either the name Christ- 
ian or Unitarian what he thinks himself as taught by 
modern science or historical criticism. Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett in defending the retention of these terms says: “the 
rose in April and the rose in June are very different 
things to look at, but the June rose does not shed its 
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April name,” Yet if the essential properties of the rose 
(which name it) were different in June from what they 
were in April the rose would certainly cease to be a rose 
in June. It would require anew name. Similarly since 
Unitarianism according to Mr. Gannett’s contention is a 
different thing to-day from what it was in 1865, it ought 
to change its name. That which makes the rose a rose is 
in the flower both in April and in June. But that which 
made Unitarianism and gave it its name in 1865 is not 
regarded as its real, vital and essential attribute in 1894. 
Why then continue the use of the old name for the new 
thing? If “unity’ be the idea that Unitarians now wish 
to have emphasized as representing Unitarianism and the 
world still throws the stress, as it always has, upon “arian” 
*twould seem the part of wisdom to adopt another name 
more truly and unambiguously descr otive of the present 
Unitarian position. 


They who make war on theological names do so only 
because these stand for something which it is desired to 
discard. With such persons it is not a “mere name” 
that offends their intellect and conscience but something 
objectionable suggested by the name. The word “Christ- 
ian,” they perceive, means not simply one who is good, 
or one who believes in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man, but one who believes in the Christ 
and receives him as Lord aud Master. Rather than 
tinker the term till it meets the demands of modern free 
thought they prefer to leave it alone. Better a nameless 
religion than a religion misnamed. And Christianity | 
is a misnomer when Universal Religion is the reality to 


be named. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE UNITARIAN 
CONSTITUTION. 


The discussion in the columns of the Christian Register 
over the proposed revision of the Unitarian Christian 
Constitution has continued almost without interruption 
from week to week since March. In our June issue we 
published a synopsis of the controversy up to date. 
Perhaps the most interesting, certainly the most unique, 
of recent suggestions is that offered by the venerable Dr. 
W. H. Furness of Philadelphia, proposing that “the word 
‘Unitarian’ be dropped if it so pleases the brethren, 
from the title of our National Conference but never the 
word ‘Christian.’ For nothing are we more indebted to 
the religion Christ taught than for perfect freedom of 
thought.” Dr. Furness rightly asserts that Jesus was the 
“incarnation of freedom” but Christianity and the spirit . 
and precepts of Jesus are two essentially different things 
as is Clearly pointed out by Drs. Martineau, Hatch, Toy 
and other leading Christian scholars. 

Rev. P. R. Frothingham of New Bedford pleads from 
the standpoint of a Unitarian not identified with the Na- 
tional Conference for the avoidance of definition as the 
only means for the avoidance of difference—a view stren- 
uously upheld by Rev. S. W. Brooke, another of the 
younger Unitarian clergymen. Mr. Frothingham fancies 
that by re-organizing the Conference on a purely “business 
basis” the problem of destroying or sustaining the 
“Christian basis ” will be set aside. He has no “personal 
grievances” to bring to the Conference, but, he adds: “I 
do object most strenuously to being asked why I do not 
join the National Conference, and receiving for an answer, 
when the Preamble with its doctrinal decrees is pointed 
to, ‘Oh, that doesn’t count for anything.’ If it doesn’t, 
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let it go. If it does, then let the churches which love the 
truth better even than Christianity find some other organ- 
ization of their own, if they desire any.” 

Of quite a different opinion is he who signs himself “a 
lay member of the Unitarian Association.” He is im- 
pressed with the idea that these are “times when honesty 
and fidelity require the expresstzon of convictions.” 
“Where,” he asks, “ would the Reformation have been 
had Luther been satisfied to say “a good life is all and 
words are nothing.” In the estimation of this contributor 
to the discussion “the proposed change would be a great 
mistake, it would produce discord instead of harmony, 
would alienate the conservative element without conciliat- 
ing the radical element, would be productive of no good 
to any one, and would fatally injure the life of the de- 
nomination.” 

Rev. Joseph May of Philadelphia speaks with no un- 
certain sound touching his own preferences. “It cannot 
be denied that in Art. I and IX and the preamble we 
have a doctrinal test ;” while Art. X places many Unit- 
arians in a “humiliating position in which we ought not to 
have to stand.” 


Personally he objects very decidedly to the doctrines 
in the Constitution. “The doctrinal phraseology of the 
Constitution implies supernaturalistic views of the nature 
and office of Jesus which many of us wholly reject, and 
which are, in my view, the chief present hindrance to the 
development and progress of Unitarianism, and the cause 
of the mental stagnation in which we have long been 
lying. I never in my life used the phrase “the Lord Je- 
sus Christ,” nor the title “Son.” Nor dol ever call Jesus 
« Christ,” for that term distinctly connotes a supernatural 
quality in him. I never use the word “ Christian” except 
in an historical sense. Obviously, then, I and such as 
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agree with me are not in the Conference in a position of 
equality, but of ¢olerance.” 

But more important than these personal objections is 
the fact that the denomination is not “on a basis which is 
unqualifiedly right.” “The quest of truth is the aim of 
each faithful soul and for this our conditions of union 
must be perfectly free and our basis as broad as all truth.” 

In opposition to these views “a Disciple” asks: ‘“ Shall 
we give up the word “Christian” to-day, when the old 
churches are virtually abandoning their harsh creeds, and 
ready to unite spiritually with us under one banner,— 
that of the great leader, Jesus, the Christ?” 

Not realizing that the National Conference, because of 
the “doctrinal test” referred to by Rev. Joseph May.ex- 
cluded such men as the late lamented Wm. J. Potter, this 
writer further asks: “Is the National Conference of 
Unitarians ready to give up its Christian basis bccause 
one or two excellent men—as, for instance, Rev. Wm. J. 
Potter (who could not call himself a Christian)—preferred 
to remain outside for thirty years ?” 

Mr. Potter together with his free religious congress 
preferred to remain zzszde but was driven out by the same 
cause that dis-fellowships “a Disciple” from the orthodox 
churches, namely their creeds. 


During “anniversary week” in Boston the chief topic 
of conversation among the brethren was, naturally enough, 
the proposed revision.. On the afternoon of May 29th 
they met in Channing Hall for the avowed purpose of 
discussing fully and frankly this most pressing of Unit- 
arian problems. The discussion was animated, at times 
heated, and prolonged through three hours. The more 
conservative were unrelentingly in favor of retaining the 
Preamble with its ‘doctrinal test,’ some of them openly 
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avowing their intention to withdraw from the denomina- 
tion if this brief and simple Christian creed—the Pre- 
amble—be removed or stripped of its Christian substance. 
The radicals on the other hand were equally eager to 
have the name “Christian” eliminated not only from the 
body of the Constitution but also from the title of the 
Conference, a single word to the effect that the names 
“Christian” and “ Unitarian” are “inheritances” and may 
be used as “symbols of universal religion,” being the ut- 
most concession in the direction of conservatism which they 
would tolerate. But the golden opportunity for identify- 
ing Christianity with Universal Religion was offered and 
lost, at Syracuse in 1866, never to return again, for the 
World’s Parliament of Religions has made the idea of 
such identification ridiculous—every one of the special 
religions on that occasion having claimed to be universal 
religion. 


COMFORTABLE CONFUSIONS. 
i 


The American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies 
was organized at Chicago, May 25th, 1894, having for its 
objects : 


To unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation such existing 
societies and liberal elements as are in sympathy with the move- 
ment toward undogmatic religion ; to foster and encourage the 
organization of other non-sectarian churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental! liberty ; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all these in the thought and work of 
the world under the great law and life of love ; to develop the 
church of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high character, 
hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual tradi- 
tions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself open to all 
new light and the higher developments of the future. 
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Rey. H. W. Thomas of the People’s Church, Chicago, 
is the president of the Congress. Among the vice- 
presidents are Dr. Hirsch, a Jewish rabbi; Dr. Heber 
Newton, an Episcopalian; Mr. Salter, of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Movement; Dr. Shutter, a Universalist; Mr. Savage, a 
Unitarian; Col. Higginson, president of the Free Religious 
Association. All but the last have societies under their 
charge and these form a portion of the “existing societies, 
liberal elements, non-sectarian churches” which it is pro- 
posed to ‘“‘unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation.” 
In addition to this prime purpose of the organization it is 
further proposed to establish ‘other non-sectarian 
churches on the basis of absolute mental liberty.” Re- 
garded simply as an organization, apart from its possible 
achievements, this Congress certainly represents a most 
surprising and welcome advance in the domain of liberal 
religion. When we recall the names of its president and its 
vice-presidents and realize that its secretary is the Rev. J. 
Ll]. Jones, the ex- Unitarian who attained religious freedom 
the Sunday before the Congress was convened; when we 
further observe the undenominational spirit which ani- 
mates the Christian ministers represented on the board of 
directors, we are inevitably led to anticipate with joyful 
confidence the accomplishment of important missionary 
results by this group of liberal religious workers. But 
when we fix our thought upon the comfortable confusion 
of ideas involved in the Constitution of the Congress we 
are irresistibly constrained to question the possibility of 
any practical work being achieved. For though founded 
avowedly upon unsectarianism, the Christian and Jewish 
societies, which compose the Congress in part, are not 
required to surrender their sectarian names or fellowships. 
They are to remain, as heretofore, Jewish or Christian 
sects—“ reformed Jews,” “Universalists,’ “ Unitarians,’ 
“higher Orthodox,” and, as a body, they are to establish 
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“other non-sectarian societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty !” 

By what legitimate usage can Christian churches such 
as the Universalist, Unitarian and higher orthodox be 
styled “non-sectarian?” How can a denomination dis- 
tinctly Christian stand for “ uudogmatic religion?” How 
can societies, representing Judaism and Christianity, two 
of the world’s special religions, founded on the principle 
of authority organize “other non-sectarian churches.on 
the basis of absolute mental liberty?” These confusions 
will, in our judgment, give rise to serious difficulties the 
moment practical missionary work is undertaken. But as 
a ‘bridge’ to enable certain churches of the Christian 
sects to make the passage to unsectarianism, as an instru- 
ment for the easy severance of denominational relations 
these confusions serve a direct practical purpose. Within 
five years or less the sectarian names and fellowships of 
these churches composing the Congress, will probably be 
relinquished and a consistent, coherent, uncompromising 
position be taken by all its constituent societies. Com- 
promise is the method of progress, yet the logic of events, 
i.e, the right relation of thought to action, destroys 
compromise. Hence the day must come when these 
comfortable confusions will disappear and the constitution 
of the Congress be so worded as to permit a@// free chur- 
ches and free individuals to join it—a pleasure now denied 
to those who refuse to sanction the intellectual confusion 
which would make any Christian churches appear to be 
non-sectarian and which seeks to identify either Judaism 
or Christianity with undogmatic or universal religion. 


Ti. 


Of a somewhat different nature is the comfortable con- 
fusion to which the Free Religious Association fell a 
victim at its twenty-seventh annual convention, Hitherto 
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it had only been a society of individuals, organized “to 
encourage the scientific study of religion and ethics, to 
advocate freedom in religion and to emphasize the supre- 
macy of practical morality in all the relations of life.” It 
now proposed (in order that it might carry out these general 
objects more satisfactorily than was possible by means of 
an annual convention) to amend its constitution by the 
following addition to Article II (quoted above). “In order 
to.carry out these general objects, its particular object is 
to found, multiply and unite in an organic working fellow- 
ship of societies, as many as possible local organizations 
or free churches on the basis of free, spiritual, and univer- 
sal religion, in avowed independence of Buddhism, 
Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other 
religious creed or organization which is by nature 
dogmatic, based on personal leadership or limited in its 
fellowship. All persons sympathizing with these objects 
are cordially invited to membership.” 

The adoption of this timely amendment, it was be- 
lieved, would give the Association a new lease of life and 
relieve it of the unfortunate charge of “never having done 
anything.” It would now be committed to practical effort, 
to the founding of absolutely unsectarian societies or free 
churches and to uniting in a working fellowship existing 
societies or churches representing unsectarianism. The 
adoption of this amendment would also establish that 
“interior harmony of principle between the whole and the 
parts, between the local society and the fellowship of 
societies” which the American Congress deplorably 
missed but which is in reality “the only possible germ of 
the Free Church of the world.” The local churches would 
be unsectarian as well as the fellowship of churches. The 
principle of unsectarianism would have been consistently 
maintained, So at least thought Dr. F.. E. Abbot, one of 
the founders of the Association and drafter of this amend- 
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ment, upon which action was taken at the afternoon session 
of June Ist. Then it was that the Association lost. its 
long sustained leadership in religion, for it adopted an 
amendment to Dr. Abbot’s amendment which effaced the 
essential element of the new idea to be embodied in the 
Constitution, viz: that universal religion must necessarily 
be independent of all special religions and that this fact 
must be frankly stated in view of the current attempts to 
make one of them, namely Christianity, appear as the 
symbol of universal religion. This lamentable defeat of 
the original amendment at the very hour when its triumph 
would have crowned the Free Religious Association with 
exceptional honor has resulted in placing the Association 
upon the same basis as the American Congress without 
any valid reason for its separate existence. For the es- 
tablishment of “non-sectarian churches on the basis of 
absolute mental liberty” is equivalent to founding churches 
on the basis of “free, spiritual and universal religion.” The 
only essential difference between the two constitutions lies 
in the inherent contradictions which obtain in the one and 
are avoided in the other. The Free Religious Association 
had a magnificent opportunit to stand for universal 
religion, i. e., for free, unsectarian religion, necessarily 
independent of all special sectarian religions. By striking 
out that clause of the amendment which embodied this 
idea, it gave birth to a comfortable confusion, declining 
to express the recognized truth that universal religion 
must be independent of all special religions,—of Buddhism 
Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism and all others by 
nature dogmatic, sectarian and limited in their fellowship. 

Granted that the phrase “avowed independence” and 
the specification of illustrative religions might “ sound 
somewhat antagonistic or hostile,” there was plainly no 
alternative for the Association (if it determined to main- 
tain its place of leadership and to accomplish consistently 
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and unequivocally what the American Congress had de- 
plorably failed to achieve) but to put itself on record, not 
merely as representing universal religion but also to leave 
it absolutely unmistakable what was thereby implied. 
The possibility of seeming ‘hostile’ to the American 
Congress could easily have been averted, as was proposed 
at the convention, by adopting a resolution to the effect 
that “the adoption of this amendment must not be con- 
strued as antagonizing or interfering with the plan of the 
American Congress to establish non-sectarian societies 
but simply to maintain the higher ideal involved in the 
fuller application of the cardinal principles of this Asso- 
ciation, namely to promote free, spiritual and universal 
religion independently of all special religions and their 
sects.” However it was plain that among those present 
the essential truth that universal religion must necessarily 
be independent of all special religions was not grasped 
and as a result, Dr. Abbot’s amendment was defeated by 
a two-thirds majority, largely composed of Unitarian 
ministers, several of whom joined the Association on the 
morning of the convention—a feature of the occasicn 
which forcibly reminds us of the Westminster assembly, 
where, Dean Stanley tells us, the famous “ Confession” 
was carried by a packed convention. In the light of 
what the American Congress had failed to do it was a 
golden opportunity for the F. R. A. to state distinctly that 
Christianity is 7o¢ universal religion but only a special 
religion-——a sect. By striking out of the original amend- 
ment the vital clause expressing this truth, the Association 
endorsed, whether consciously or unconsciously, the com- 
fortable confusion between universal religion and the 
special religion—Christianity. Nay more, it assumed the 
very attitude of hostility to the American Congress 
which it sought to avoid. There can be no raison d’ etre 
for the F. R. A. until it incorporates in its constitution 
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he ideas contained in Dr. Abbot’s amendment. Let his 

“call,” printed on another page, serve as an instrument to 
restore the Association at next year’s convention to the 
religious leadership it has sustained since 1867. 


ere 


At Saratoga, N. Y., in September a vigorous effort will 
be made so to re-organize the Unitarian-Christian sect as 
to make it synoymous with universal religion. This very 
plan was proposed at Syracuse, N. Y., twenty-eight years 
ago and defeated by an overwhelming majority. If the 
revised Unitarian Constitution be adopted this year at 
Saratoga, Unitarianism will cease to regard Christianity 
as one of the special religions and make it equivalent to 
universal religion. 

But it must be obvious to every thoughtful student of 
the times that this comfortable confusion can not be ef- 
fectually established. The world has discovered through 
its Parliament of Religions that Christianity is but one of 
many special religions and as such can never represent 
universal religion. The innocent confusion of the univer- 
sal and the special, effected prior to the great Chicago 
Convention of September, 1893, is no longer possible to- 
day, for as was then shovvn, each of the special religions 
claimed to be the sole representative of universal religion 
thus making the claim absurd. 

nS 

Governed by the same natural motive namely, to 
achieve universality -wzthout disturbing denominational 
relations or names, the Western Unitarian Conference 
(which since 1866 has represented the left wing of Unit- 
arian Christianity) carried comfortable confusions one 
degree further than that attained by any of the afore- 


mentioned organizations. It recently appointed Rey. A. 
W. Gould its secretary in spite of the fact that he had 
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declared that he was zo¢ a Unitarian. One aim of this 
Unitarian Conference has been to show its “ indifference 
towards names.” Indeed its secretary said at the Ameri- 
can Congress in Chicago that the Western Unitarian 
Conference is a congress of liberal societies regardless of 
denominational names welcoming any such religious 
organizations, whether it be the People’s Church, the 
Free Church, the Independent or the Universalist” and 
“an organization that can do this,” adds Mr. Gould, 
“is pretty near the Kingdom of Heaven.” To us there 
appears to be the very reverse of a heavenly kingdom in 
the complete confusion of ideas thus represented by the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Certain it is that while 
it retains the Unitarian name and continues to be an or- 
ganic part of the National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Christian churches, while in short it remains as the 
organization of a sect of the special religion Christianity 
it will necessarity exclude from its fellowship all persons 
and societies that shrink from tolerating the comfortable 
confusion involved in its present status. Only through 
the sacrifice of sectarian names and connections can any 
society or organization hope to represent, consistently 
and effectually, universal religion. 


TWO MORE FREE CHURCHES. 


Rev. J. Ll: Jones of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, formally withdrew from Unitarianism on Sunday, 
May 13th. The greater portion of his society endorsed his 
desire to step out of the Unitarian sect into unsectarian 
freedom. Arrangements were made at the close of the 
service to cancel the balance of the money obligation to 
the American Unitarian Association, more than three of 
the seven thousand dollars having been subscribed the 


same day. The society is to be most warmly congratu- 
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lated on the successful attainment of its religious freedom, 
~an ideal for which it has struggled these many years, 
- At the close of the sermon in which Mr. Jones declared 
his intention to become free he said : 


_ I who send my word through Unity to perhaps ten thousand. 
readers pleading with them to lay cff their labeis—even the dear 
ones—that thereby they may be the /“Amg rather than wear the 
name, am confronted daily with the reproach ‘“ Physician, heal 
thyself. Why preach what you do not practice? You wear the 
Unitarian label. Your church in its By-Laws is pledged “ ‘Zo co- 
operate with and be a part of the Unitarian fellowship of Amer- 
ica.” It is true we have expounded that word ‘ Unitarian’ al- 
ways as synonymous with the realities of universal religion, as inter- 
changeable with everything that is good. But the /erm is in 
dispute and the ¢Azmg is not. I would like to feel that my church 
as an organization is as free as its individual members are, as free 
as its preacher fain would be. But this Article IIT of our By- 
Laws which I have referred to, which was honestly, written by 
myself less than ten years ago, does not quite represent the fact. 
It still menaces our church with that shadow of inconsistency 
which forms so large a part of the modern churches’ stock in 
trade. I wish it could be changed so that our church could 
stand as we profess, above and beyond any word that can have a 
sectarian implication. I want to see this church as free in letter 
as it now is in spirit ; its By-Laws as untrammeled as its members 
are. I would like to change the article of the By-Laws just re- 
ferred to, so that it would read: Zi7s church will co-operate with 
such organizations as represent tts spirit and will be a part of the 
fellowship of universal religion. 

With your help we will rear on the corner across the 
way a church freer from theological and race, social and conven- 
tional trammels than has yet been realized in our prophetic city. 


We await with warm interest the publication of the 
“bond of union” or “statement of principles” to be 
adopted by Mr. Jones’ society under its new incorporation, 
hoping that it will not shrink from explicit avowal of its 
thorough-going unsectarianism but plant itself squarely 
upon universal religion zz avowed independence of all 
special religions. Without this clear, unequivocal and 
complete avowal the cause of universal or unsectarian 
religion cannot be effectively served. WDefiniteness is the 
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demand of the hour. In our fast-changing age vagueness 
is more rampant than ever. It is not enough fora church 
to say that it represents universal religion. The world must 
know that by universal religion it means anti-sectarianism, 
anti all special religions such as Buddhism, Christianity, 
Judaism and the rest, all of which are by nature sectarian, 


aiming to convert the world to their own particular views 
instead of seeking to enable all men to develop themselves 
and to work out their own natural ideals. Universal 
religion must be unsectarian, and the church which pro- 
poses to stand for unsectarianism owes it to the world to 
explain that by universal religion is meant religion 
independent of all special religions, Christianity included 
because it is based on personal leadership and limited in 
its fellowship to those only who accept the Christ as their 
absolute guide. 


Shortly after the withdrawal of Mr. Jones’ society from 
the Unitarian denomination the church at Kalamazoo, 
Mich., of which Miss Caroline Bartlett is minister also 
severed its connection. with the Unitarian sect. In 
her sermon upon the proposed change from Unitarianism 
to unsectarianism Miss Bartlett emphasized the necessity 
of surrendering the “name test” if the logic of Unitarian- 
ism is to be consistently followed. ‘The world,” she said, 
“needs a church for humanity as such, not as sectarians 
to the least degree. Let us be that church in our time 
and place. Let each man formulate a creed to suit him- 
self.” ‘The ceremony of “laying the name stone” of the 
new church was held June 18th. Revs. H. W. Thomas 
and J. Ll. Jones making the principal addresses. It is 
more than gratifying to see enlisted in the fellowship of 
unsectarian societies so vigorous a free church as that to 
which Miss Bartlett ministers. If this society at Kala- 
mazoo and that at Chicago plant themselves unequivocally 
upon unsectarianism, i. e., in avowed independence of all 
the special religions, Christianity as well as Buddhism, 
Judaism and the rest, thus realising in their respect ve 
localities universal religion, there will be three strictly 
free churches of universal religion established in the world. 
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THE DEMANDS OF FREEDOM. 


It seems to me that the friends of free thought in reli- _ 
gion do not fully appreciate the claims of their principle. 
I am reminded of this by reading a sentence in a little © 
book written recently by an English rationalist, a clergy-_ 
man and athinker. “In conclusion,” he says, “I wish to 
say that there is not and can be no absolute freedom in 


religion until all sectarian names and shibboleths are 
removed and the preacher in the pulpit is left at liberty 
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(so long as he is a theist) to speak his own mind respect- 
ing person, book and system.” Absolute freedom! — 


What becomes then of pantheism and atheism? Are 


they to be excluded? They are simply theories of the 


universe, as legitimate as any, as theism, for instance, 


and as reconcilable with honest thought and manly life. — 


Poetical minds are drawn to pantheism, practical minds 
to atheism, moral minds to theism. In hours of medita- 


tion pantheism is fascinating, almost irresistible. In hours — 


of social inclination atheism seems to be most probable. 
In hours of personal anticipation, when we feel the need 
of protection and divine appointment of the private or 
public lot we fall back on theism. It is a question of 
mood or temperament. The most interior, heavenly 
minded men I ever knew were pantheists. 

It is a mistake to suppose that atheists, as such, are 
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wanting in moral earnestness. I am reminded of two 
men in this connection, among many who illustrate this — 
point. One is a physician of great eminence in his pro- 
fession, an authority in his medical department. He 
- established a private hospital and gave five thousand 
dollars a year towards its support. Every afternoon he 
went there and treated twenty or thirty poor people with 
his best skill, performing delicate operations, bestowing ° 
advice, making examinations, and all for pure love of 
humanity. The other is a civilian, a statesman, universally 
honored and admired for his private virtue and his public 
spirit, a warm advocate of the Civil Service reform, an 
eloquent speaker, an able administrator. Both had suf- 
fered cruelly, and met their losses bravely. Both have 
been atheists for many years, and quite satisfied with 
their creed, 

It is a mistake, too, to suppose that atheists are 
altogether deprived of consolation. True, they are usually 
self-reliant people who do not call for support and have 
but a feeble sense of dependence. But every thing else 
is theirs when they wish. The world of society, affection, 
beauty, joy is theirs ; the world of power, influence, ex- 
ample, character, reform ; the world of culture, literature; 
art in all its branches. The past with its experience, the 
present with its opportunity, the future with its promise, 
lie open before them. They may have high aims, great 
purposes, lofty hopes for mankind. They may be coura- 
geous, resolute, cheerful, happy. The ancient reproach 
against them on the ground that they cannot believe in 
unity of creation, in the harmony of cause and effect, in 
the perpetuity of the race in earnestness of endeavor still 
exists in a modified form, but is passing away. Even 
Theodore Parker, brave reformer though he was, deter- 
mined image breaker, resolute foe of all dogmatism, could 
speak publicly of atheism in terms worthy of an old time 
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controversialist. But now the ideas Law, Progress 
Continuity of force, organic structure, are familiar to al 
There is a family feeling over the world. The earth is a 
home. Here and now is heaven. Weare taking to heart 
the lessons of humanity. We are beginning to think 
more of duty than of private felicity. Heinrich Heine says: 
“Knowledge, science and comprehension of nature 
through reason, eventually give us the enjoyments of 
which faith—that is, Catholic Christianity—has so long 
defrauded us. We now recognize the truth that mankind 
is destined to an earthly as well as toa heavenly equality.” 
The Free Religious Association heartily welcomed 
atheists to its membership. The editor of the J/nves- 
tzgator appeared and spoke on its platform, and was list- 
ened to like others, without a reflection on his “infidelity.” 
I am myself a theist and can give reasons for my faith, 
unanswerable ones in my estimation, but I cannot forget 
that better men than I am, nobler as well as abler, do not 
share my views, even though they are very far from those 
of an old fashioned believer in the divine superintendence. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


CONFORMITY AND ITS LATEST ENEMY. 


Clement of Alexandria (about 200 A. D.) urging the 
heathen to give up their way and become Christians, says, 
“fet us, then, avoid custom as we would the mythic 
sirens ; it chokes man, turns him away from the truth, 
leads him away from life ; it is the wicked island heaped 
with bones and corpses and it sings the fair courtezan of 
Pleasure. Leave her to prey on the dead.” (Antenicene 
Library, Vol. 1, 106.) Clement lived many centuries ago, 
when the cause for which he pleaded was new; was ¢he 
cause of the times. The system of life which he wished 
to supersede had become, in most minds, effete, through 
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ceremonialism and conformity. Every great system 
of ideas is likely, in the course of centuries and under the 
influence of common and none too well informed minds, 
to run into the same condition. That very cause or 
system for which Clement argued has long since become 
the defendant. That which was then old lacked life and 
moral vigor; that which was then new, centuries ago, 
likewise lost the type: of life and moral vigor which 
those who founded it intended. 

For centuries men have rebelled against the formalism 
and dogmatism and thoughtless conformity of those who 
constitute the masses of Christianity. But, during all 
those many centuries there was no essentially changed 
world-conception. On the basis of the Christian world- 
conception of fifteen centuries or more, the life of the 
Christian world was the logical outcome. Dogmatic 
preaching—credulous acceptance. What else could be 
the result? Credulity and belief upon authority could 
not do otherwise than be formal and continually fail to 
perceive the inner spirit of advance toward higher ideals. 

During this century, the movement—that had its be- 
ginning, it is true, three centuries ago—has become so 
prominent and potent that it is now a serious menace to 
the old attitude of conformity to the organization estab- 
lished long centuries since for propagating human world- 
outlook and inspiring toward a certain type of human life. 
The new power may be summed up in the expression 
“Physical Science.” The secret of its unparalleled influence 
lies in two facts chiefly, and the first of these is the result 
of the second. One is the absolutely transformed conception 
ofthe position of our world and of the nature of the uni- 
verse. The other is, the instrument by which this new 
conception has been obtained, namely,—the persistent 
and inexorable use of human reason! In one of its as- 
pects reason is the exercise of the right of individuality ; 
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in another it is character. That is, it is the straight- 
forward, earnest, honest rectitude of a human mind before 
every fact which it meets in life. Ages upon ages ago 
the trend of humanity toward the development of suitable, 
social organism began to exert a repressing influence 
upon individual independence. It is scarcely necessary 
to cite proof of so plain a fact. The monarchies and hier- 
archies and feudal systems of the past are the overwhelm- 
ing evidences. 

This tendency toward repression of the individual be- 
gins ever in childhood. The necessities of living-getting 
naturally generate parental authority and suppression of 
the child’s selfish, self-centered tendencies. The parent 
must not be bothered. The thoughtlessness of the child 
would over-run and exhaust parental power. The im- 
pression made upon the child remains as a tendency. 
When grown and arrived at parenthood he practices the 
same. In general it comes to be believed that the oldest 
are the wisest. Society is organized on this basis. If 
not the oldest, then those in which the lineage is best 
sustained. Tradition thus continually comes to the front. 
The strongest possible influences are ever brought to bear 
in compelling obedience or adherence to it. It turns out 
finally that conformity becomes the rule of life. History 
cites relatively few exceptions. The pressure upon the 
non-conformist is so terrible that he must be strong in- 
deed who can stand it. The great majority yield an easy 
obedience. A few faintly rebel for a time ; one in millions 
resists his life long. 

In no age have non-conformists been so numerous as 
in ours ; though by no means in the ascendancy, yet the 
break which science has made in the ranks of traditional 
views is so serious that the non-conformists need, at least 
fear no physical harm., Though relatively numerous 
however, the world is so despicably fallen into the sins of 
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unreasoning conformity that we can speak of individuality 
or the tendency to independent personality as still in its 
childhood. And though the penalties for self-assertion 
are a thousand times less cruel than in ages gone, they 
are still sufficient to deter most people from trying to 
assert their own conciousness of right. The derision of 
the gaping multitude, the slights or the jee1s or the asper- 
sions or the slanders which arise on every hand are quite 
enough to smother and strangle the most of the struggling 
germs of manhood. Conform! Conform! Conform! 
(though spoken in pleasanter tones) is the one command 
from every quarter. 

Those who have passed out of the stage of conformity 
are almost always surprised at the fact that they were 
ever in it. The new position at which they arrive seems 
so reasonable and the old so absurd that they can scarcely 
conceive the stupidity which led them and millions more 
to spend almost lifetimes therein. One dose of reason 
begets the taste for more. It is exhilarating. “Why 
didn’t I do it before?” And then he begins to see the 
bearings of conducting life wholly on sucha basis. Alas! 
He is too apt to end in calling all others fools who do not 
see as he does now. This results from the habit of dog- 
matism ; the Christian mind is essentially dogmatic ; 
individuals have practised it; they have transmitted it 
and posterity for centuries has inherited it; hence when 
the new and essentially undogmatic science arises it can 
scarcely be expected but what its use by minds in the 
_ trend of dogmatism will smack more or less of dogmatism. 
At first they comprehend only the facts and not the spirit; 
the content and not the method of the new instrument of 
truth. : 

Of course, the way out of dogmatism is through more 
or less of doubt; sometimes through forests of scepticism. 
Fortunately most human minds cannot rest in scepticism; 
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some sort of working hypothesis will almost always result 
from rational effort. Only two or three times in the 
history of the world have the great thinkers become so 
irrevocably muddled. Sextus Empericus, as quoted by 
Pyrrho or A®tnesidemus, formulates ten reasons against 
being positive in regard to anything : 

(1) The senses often deceive us. 

(2) Men differ in natural needs and tastes. 

(3) The senses often differ in the impressions they give 
us of the same object. 

(4) The same man has a variety of opinions, according 
as he is well or sick, sane or insane, drunk or sober, hun- 
ery or frightened, in joy or in sorrow. 

(5) Different nations differ utterly in morals and 
theology. . 

(6) Substances in themselves are not known, but only 
by properties and relations. 

(7) Objects appear differently on account of position. 

(8) Many things affect us very differently in small and 
in large quantities. 

(9) Rare things are more noticed and valued than 
common ones. ; 

(10) Diversities of culture, customs, laws, mythical no- 
tions, philosophical theories cause diversity of views. 

-But Sextus Empericus and the sceptics who followed 
him are great in history, not because they started human 
minds on new lines, not because they added new or help- 
ful thought, but because of the peculiarity of their thought. 
Neither philosophers, dogmatists, nor modern scientists 
can affiliate with them. 

The issue to-day is not with scepticism but with the 
survival of the opposite extreme. It is with the futile 
attempts at conformity, with the useless, unreasonable 
requirements of traditional doctrine, that science takes 
issue. Organized into the social structure, this destroys, 
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forbids, holds back thousands of noble efforts which would 
otherwise reach results most helpful to life. It is damag- 
ing beyond cenception for young people to become 
steeped in the notion that doing as people think they 
should do is the road to excellence of character and 
success in life. The opinions of others, whether of the 
present or the past, should be limited to influence, sug- 
gestion, and provocation, and should never reach the stage 
of substitution for our own. More than any other salva- 
tion man now needs saving to the use of his own powers; 
he now needs awakening to a realization of the peace 
which Nature so lavishly spreads in his way. This would 
not bring anarchic confusion of the destruction of any 
existing good thing ; it would not disintegrate society, as 
some fear. Men know enough to know that they are 
social beings and their needs are deep enough to make 
them feel that they can never dispense with each other. 
Order that grows out of such feeling as this is the only 
truly founded order. There is not order, while some are 
coerced from the expression of their views, and more are 
foolish enough to doubt their own powers and quietly 
yield all to the views of those who do think (or who think 
they think, while merely re-explaining the thoughts of 
ages past.) 

In religion, politics and social morality such tendencies 
sunk our civilization to the depths of corruption, but the 
purifying influence of scientific reason is slowly redeeming 
it. Under its influence men will be busy enough (perhaps 
busier than they ever have been) when they actually 
spend their time in getting opinions of their own, and 
watch their actions so as not to transgress those equal 
rights of others. It is difficult, this exerting one’s own 
personality while at the same time “keeping off the toes’ 
of others. In this combination of character is alone to be 
found true greatness. The thinkers and reformers of the 
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past—all the great of earth indeed—were great only be- 
cause they used their natural powers in proper ways. 
Millions might be as great as they did they not bury 
their talents. There is a true sense in which a man isa 
man only in so far as he uses his own power. Heisa 
thing or a child in so far as he takes his views ready made. 
I may have the power of freedom and yet do everything 
from outward fear. The integrity of my soul is, for me, 
the most sacred thing in the universe, 

We speak about the “safety of society,” as if society 
were now comfortably ensconced in safe conditions. No- 
thing but habit and the blindness which comes from 
unreasoning, could make us think that society is either in 
a safe or desirable state. To whatever extent men with- 
hold the contributions of their individual powers, to that 
extent they are hindered from rendering to society the 
use of those powers. To whatever extent they yield 
their personality by unreserved subjugation to others, to 
that extent is society made poor and all its members 
(themselves included) robbed of their just dues, Society 
is safe only so far as every member is a person in the 
highest and best sense of the term. 

From the side of the individual, this independence of 
opinion, this search for a view, must ever be an earnest, 
honest one. And it must be under a perpetual restraint 
that others have similar rights ; this is the only coercion 
legitimate. In a general way, it may be said that the 
only thing in which one may be dogmatic is, that he must 
not be dogmatic. What-he himself claims in the way of 
independence and freedom of personality, whether he 
wills or not, must be granted to others. No one must be 
ccerced, restrained, berated, intimidated, or punished, ex- 
cept for the great crime of infringing on others righteous 
liberty. Liberty—absolute, unlimited—restrained only 
by the liberty that is owed to others, should be the ever 


present motto of all, 
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If I use society well, if I yield all its proper rights, if I 
never attempt the ccercion of others, if I am diligent in 
co-operative efforts toward human good, society has no 
further claims on me. It is beastly, it is tyrranical, if it 
attempts more ; if it asks me to give up my reason-formed 
opinions for the opinions handed down by tradition or 
voted by assemblies. On such lines as these has every 
effort toward human freedom been made. It was in such 
a spirit that the declaration of American Independence 
was penned, and though there may be thousands of ten- 
dencies which seem to run counter thereto, this is the 
‘spirit which accords with the real genius of American 
institutions. This is the intent, this was the purpose of 
those who have labored at various times most fundamen- 
tally in laying the foundations of the American Republic. 
Nothing short of such a conception as this can form a 
basis for a republican government. Only while sucha 
spirit retains the commanding influence can such a gov- 
ernment survive. To the extent that such a spirit prevails 
will such a government thrive. Should such a spirit in- 
fluence the hearts of all adults, the realization of the hopes 
of ages would be among us. 

Looking at the earth and the life upon it from the point 
of view of geology and paleontology, regarding the life 
upon it and the forces which have worked toward the 
development of life, the advent of human reason may be 
considered a new power. Before man, sensation, and the 
fruits of sensation stored up and inherited as instinct, 
constitute what may be termed the mental side. With 
man while ages passed, indeed, there must have been 
little else added to this side, In such conditions life is 
absolutely subject to external inflence in the form of 
what may be termed zatural selection. When the human 
consciousness in individuals here and there reached the 
stage of reason a new influence began to be exerted. If 
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there had been thought, it was, ’till then, a creature of 
nature. Now for the first time may it be described as in 
a measure above necessity. Before that moment, howso- 
ever varied or active life had been, it could not be said to 
have enjoyed a moment of freedom. Natural law in the 
form of natural selection ruled and ruled irrevocably. 
Life’s impulses and motives drove it ever in the line of 
least resistance. Its ambition, its end, its totality of 
energy were in the line of self preservation. _ When the’ 
stage of reason was reached, when it began to weigh and 
measure and take into consideration ends remote as well 
as near,—to act for others as well as for self, or possibly 
to leave self out of account,—then life became a law-giving 
center. It need then be no longer totally under the sway 
of objective law. Then it began in some measure to give 
law to itself and in slight, though ever-increasing measure, 
to the things and beings about it. Here is man, the man 
for which the ages have travailed. Here is the secret 
which lends true grandeur of character to every individual 
life. Indeed, to the extent that each exercises this, its 
chief prerogative now, has it character at all. 
New York. D. J. H. Warp. 


UNSECTARIANISM AND THE LABORING 
CLASSES. 


No class of people iis likely to receive as substantial 
benefits from the prevalence of unsectarianism and com- 
mon sense in religion as that we call the laboring class, 
and this reform or re-creation of spiritual life will do 
much to abolish the class distinctions in society. We 
have progressed far enough in the science of humanity to 
discover that the infinite variety of creation exists not in 
classes of men, but in grades and varieties of character 
and talents that run into and supplement each other; and 
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that the common honest laborer is not necessarily inferior 
to the artificer, the professor, the poet, the banker, or the 
railroad man. The old class idea has been largely main- 
tained on biblical inspiration which teaches or implies the 
necessity of rich or poor, learned and unlearned, virtuous 
and criminal until the end of time, in common with the 
attendant superstitions of a personal God and a personal 
devil, with attendant angels, demons, ghosts and hob- 
goblins. These ideas, fostered by priestcraft, and 
elaborated into rigid codes of theology, are the foundation 
stones of the gigantic religious systems that have been 
built upon the ignorance and credulity of mankind— 
purely man-made structures, that have been able for 
centuries to ignore law and facts and to reverse in the 
human mind the orderly rules of nature, by playing upon 
the crude instincts of hope and fear, inciting virtuous 
conduct by threats of almighty vengeance. Naturally, aS 
the average man has discovered the fallacy of these 
methods and the obscurity of their unsolved results, he 
has repudiated them intellectually, though often not 
publicly, for various reasons, of policy or social obliga- 
tions. The class from which the sectarian church de- 
-fections have been the most numerous is undoubtedly the 
working men, and they are the most outspoken opponents 
of Protestant orthodoxy. The extraordinary efforts of 
the sects in the large cities to retain these people even in 
nominal alliance of the churches illustrates this great de- 
fection. The Chicago Sunday Herald recently devoted 
a large space in several issues to a public symposium, t© 
which all were invited to contribute, replying to 
the question, “ Why I do not oftener attend church?” and 
hnndreds of writers enjoyed the privilege of airing their 
views, presenting many plausible, ingenious, and often 
conclusive reasons for their absence from churches. The 
most numerous of the objectors were probably those wha 
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decline church going on social and financial grounds. 

The prevalence and necessity of making a stylish and 

fashionable appearance, the deference paid to wealth in 

religious circles, and the observance of class distinctions 

were forcibly urged; but a considerable number of writers 

declined to become worshippers, as members of any sec- 

tarian band would imply either ignorance on their part in. 
assenting to the myths of orthodox evangelical dogma, or 

hypocrisy in ignoring the creed for the sake of the social 

advantages, the popularity, etc., that might attach to the 

self-sacrifice. No one can dispute that this tendency of 
thinking prevails, especially among practical mechanics 

and workingmen. Colonel Ingersoll’s crude iconoclasm 

was rendered timely by this great repudiation by the 

common, as well as by many professional people, of 
the orthodox creeds and assumptions. 

The spread of free, unsectarian religious thought 
through organization will clear the field at once of the 
rubbish which most of the sects are yearly trying to dis- 
card by a more liberal system of theological interpretation. 
The errors being practically acknowledged, should be 
rejected at once, but there are too many temporalities 
hanging on the rotten thread of a past faith to stop this 
patchwork process of repair, and the old garment is 
really so shabby that thousands are becoming ashamed of 
it, and publicly throwing it off their shoulders. Perhaps 
a majority of these are among the working class. 

It is clear to my mind, that until this religious reform 
is accomplished and recognized in America, rapid pro- 
gress cannot be expected in political or social ethics, for the 
religious instinct in man always does and always must 
pervade and govern all other relations of life. Itis not an 
absurd statement, that the false spiritual basis is largely 
responsible for unjust, selfish legislation, and individual 
greed, for the infamous corruption of official life, and for 
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methods and practices that have created opposing classes 
in society, that have made millionaires and paupers, and 
reversed the conditions of ordinary, wholesome life in 
America ? 

If these reflections convey a substantial truth, it is evi- 
dent that labor “strikes” and labor unions can furnish at 
best but a temporary relief from the evils they seek to 
remedy, and that class distinctions can only be abolished 
and natural conditions on the basis of fair play established 
through the medium of a common agreement upon 
the scientific methods in the definition of spiritual law as 
a fundamental basis for the adjustment of all the complex 
problems that now threaten the very existence of civiliza- 
tion. 

In brief, utter freedom in religion is as indispensable 
to individual and national harmony and happiness as the 
free use of the limbs and brain of the man is to his com- 
fort and progress, and by parity of reasoning, nothing but 
the full acceptance of free religious ideas and their 
impregnation into the daily life of the individual, and 
through the citizen into the fabric of the nation, to form a 
part of its permanent polity and daily working force, can 
equalize social and civic conditions in harmony with 
American ideas of government. 

Tacoma. EDWARD N., FULLER. 


WHY. UNITARIANISM (BAILS TO SATISEY- 
(A SYMPOSIUM.) 
VIII. 


Unitarianism in the first place has an historical mean- 
ing ; so that anyone knowing nothing of the matter may 
turn to reference books and be able to say they believe 
thus ; and that belief might be fifty years old and fail to 
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represent the present status. Again, we are not anxious 
to be considered Christians, lest the word be taken in its 
common meaning. We are Christians with a long ex- 
planation which would cumber the name too much. The 
Unitarian name is too narrow and pertains to one dispute 
which is not at issue now so much as is the character and 
manner of working of the Deity. The word has in it a bad 
sound to some ears, handed down for generations; as some 
people, who believe about as Thos. Paine did, are preju- 
diced against the name. We do not wish to be burdened 
with inherited dislike. 

It is all right for A, a Universalist, to ask B, who is 
a Presbyterian, to come with him into a new church, but 
hard to ask him to go with A into an old one. One 
seems like a change of views the other like an evolution 
into something higher than any heretofore existing de- 
nomination. 

Practically, I, thinking of the matter, attended a con- 
ference of Unitarians, and found them making laws— 
three members—two clergymen and one layman seemed 
to be the formula—when some discussion arose, the agent 
of the A. U. A’said somewhat spitefully “He could not 
get his name into the Year Book.” 

We need the help financially that might easily be had: 
by taking that name, but for our freedom, and for the 
sake of example to others who must do this some time, 
we want to lead the way. We are satisfied and the out- 
look is hopeful. R. B. Marsh. 

People’s Church, Peoria, [ll. 


1X. 
I doubt if I can contribute anything of great value to 
the discussion of the question raised, but I forward a few 
individual reflections which represent of course no one 


but my individual self, 
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(1) Unitarianism (so far as it is merely Unitarianzsm 
and not a principle toward which many in all churches 
are groping their way and which is therefore not the ex- 
clusive possession of any) fails to satisfy because it is 
itself a dogmatic and exclusive position. A man may 
wear the white label of Unitarianism or the red label of 
the orthodox church, but the real question of unity goes 
underneath the matter of labels entirely ; so long as the 
question of labels is raised it puts off the day of the new 
unity. 

(2) Unsectarianism seems to me to lay too great stress © 
upon the value of liberty, of freedom,—not too great 
stress in itself, but too great relative stress. Liberty may 
be so exclusively exalted as to become the source of a 
new bondage, and breadth of opinion may be made so 
much a shibboleth as to create a new narrowness. Free- 
dom is absolutely necessary as an atmosphere, but it is 
not good to eat. -The ideal condition is that of an atmo- 
sphere so clear and clean that we shall not think about it 
at all, but shall be able to attend to the main business of 
life which is not breathing, but thinking and loving and 
working. . 

(3) I do not believe there will be any permanent fed- 
eration on an exclusively ethical basis because the ethical 
basis is not broad enough permanently to satisfy men. 
The religious elements in human life, i. e., reverence, 
aspiration and a certain sense of fealty and fellowship to- 
ward the Life and Spirit of the Universe seem to me as 
radical and ineradicable as any other elements and in- 
stincts. These have been “cribbed, cabined and confined 
by the religious formulas but eliminated or ignored they 
cannot be. 

(4) I look for the new unity and fellowship to come 
not from the “cold-forging process” but by a welding of 
parts aglow with an inward energy. In other words I 
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think that unity is to come not on the basis of intellectual 
agreement nor on the basis of indifference to intellectual 
agrcements but from a new perception of the common 
task of life and a new enthusiasm growing out of that 
perception. We have not yet anywhere the new motives 
and sanctions adequate to our changed outlook on life. 
This lack is apparent in the orthodox and liberal churches 
alike. For myselfthen I have no interest in creating a 
new fellowship that is going to be exclusive or inadequate. 
I want to find the elements of unity and fellowship every- 
where, in everyone of the present organizations, closing 
my heart and arms toward none, even if théy should to- 
ward me, and looking meantime for the new day and the 
new church that will come with it. F 
Finally, the many other things I would like to say are 
so much better said in Mr. Dole’s inspiring paper on “The 
Free Church” (published in Uzzty, Dec. 7, 1893) that I can 
only gratefully say, “Those are my sentiments.” 
Indianapolis. F. E. DEWHURST. 


xe 

It seems to me that the question is easily answered. 
It has been asked a great many times and thinking about 
the matter was done long ago. Perhaps, if there had 
been no separation in 1820, no prctracted controversy, 
‘no bitterness, no alienation, no substitution of criticism 
for spiritual life, there might have been no loss of the soul’s 
vitality. But this cannot be helped now, and we must do 
our best to revive the old religious temper. The reason 
why Unitarianism fails to satisfy the people are, in my 
judgment these: 

(1) It is not a form of religion as much as a form of opin- 
ion. It lacks historical continuity. It is a sect, a piece 
cut off from the mass of human tradition. It is wanting 
in fervor, glow, impetus, sweep. Emerson said that the 


i 
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born Unitarians were wanting in momentum. It is my 
hope that the new movement will restore the ancient push 
of conviction in some degree, the life without the dogma. 
We have had enough of criticism and division. 

(2) Unitarianism is a parlor system, addressed to the 
cultivated, educated, refined, fastidious few. This has 
been said over and over again, and is as true now as it 
ever was. The people do not care for doctrinal differ- 
ences ; they cannot make nice distinctions ; they live in 
their feelings, and ask for warmth, for a faith that carries 
them away. The position of freedom is valuable chiefly 
because it gets rid of all limitations and renders pure 
emotion possible. The work becomes more arduous, for 
the warmer the stream the more impetuous is the flow ; 
but it can be done. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


THE SYMPOSIUM REVIEWED. 


That Unitarianism is an ism and sectarian, an in- 
definite and compromising ism and sect is about the 
net result of this review of ten articles constituting the 
Symposium upon “Why Unitarianism fails to sat- 
isfy.” Space does not permit extensive quotation from 
all these excellent contributions to this much-mooted 
question, but to emphasize the above conclusions it will 
be best to extract a few brief statements. 

Mr. E. W. Meddaugh of Detroit, notwithstanding his 
being a layman, seems to have a very clear conception of 
not only “why Unitarianism fails to satisfy,” but a very 
comprehensive grasp of the coming question “What is or 
should be Universal Religion?” We quote with most 
decided approval his opening statement that “Religion is 
a broad word, and any definition of it which is not broad 
enough to include the fundamental bases of all the great 
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religions of the world is inadequate. Christianity, like 
Buddhism, is a specialized form of religion in the broad 
sense, and Unitarianism is only a specialized form of 
Christianity.” * * * “Science is slowly but surely under- 
mining these faiths; their foundations being gradually de- 
stroyed,those of Christianity with the rest, * * % All of the 
Protestant churches are honey-combed with this unbelief 
of the pews.” * * * “A rational religion will alone 
satisfy them.” Mr. Meddaugh declares that “this state 
of things not only justifies, but demands the broad relig- 
ious movement which the Tacoma society has inaugurat- 
ed. The local success of that society should prove con. 
tagious, and I believe it will. * * * Unitarianism 
fails to satisfy the classes of which I have spoken because 
it is limited to a phase of Christianity; it is founded on 
the Bible and on the man Jesus. * * * While Uni- 
tarianism stands for a more liberal religion than Presby- 
terianism or Methodism, it is still Christian. * * * 
There are undoubtedly many so-called Unitarian preach- 
ers who transcend these limits in their pulpit utterances, 
but to the extent that they do this they are untrue to his- 
torical Unitarism.” And adding “Speaking for myself, I 
can say that I should rejoice to be a member of such a 
society as yours.” 

There is much more of special value in this article, in- 
cluding a recommendation of the study of Dr. Abbot's 
“two little volumes, ‘Scientific Theism’ and ‘The Way Out 


” 


- of Agnosticism.’ 
Taking up the articles in their order as printed in the 


February, April, June and this number of the RECORD, we 
quote next from Rev. J. H. Acton of Aurora. “Because 
Unitarianism is an zs. Outside of its immediate pale, 
to most people, Unitarianism is denominationalism; de- 
nominationalism is a synonym of ecclesiasticism, and this 
means dogma, creed, priestly confession and priestly .in- 
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terference with the rights of the individual conscience. 
* * * Unitarian is only another name for Anti-Trini- 
tarian, and this is no more nor less than the espousal of 
one side of a great dogmatic controversy.” 

Mr. Acton devotes considerable space to his conception 
of the proper basis of an “Independent Church.” We 
can only say in review that we fear his kind of an “Inde- 
pendent Church” which he offers as.a “compromise” would 
only result, as do all compromises with clear cut differ- 
ences, in needing continual further changing and com- 
promising. It is not compromising but actzon based on 
free, scientific conviction of the duty of man that is most 
needed today. In other words, let unity of purpose 
instead of an attempt at universal agreement in beliefs, 
be the bond of a universal religion, 


The Tacoma Free Church has already “planned for a 
universal movement.” 


Unitarianism fails to satisfy Rev. R. C. Cave of St. 
Louis “because it is sectarian.” “A Unitarian,” he says 
is “one who denies the doctrine of the Trinity and holds 
that divinity belongs to the Father alone. The term is 
thus defined by the authorities and thus understéod and 
used by the people.” 


After showing the (to him) unwise “attempt to broad- 
en the meaning of Unitarianism so as ‘to make it meet 
the demand of a non-sectarian church” he says: “Uni- 
tarianism has accomplished a great work and may well be 
proud of its achievements. But ‘our little. systems have 
their day.’ 1n the broadening of religious thought, even 
Unitarianism must be outgrown. The church of the fu- 
ture must call itself neither Unitarian nor Trinitarian. It 
must neither avowedly nor by implication make any doc- 
trinal belief a test of fellowship.” His willingness to join 
a’ National Conference of Free Churches indicates his 
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belief in the necessity of something less negative and 
limited than Unitarianism. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston, contributes a brief but 
thoughtful article, and is certainly right in saying that 
“one reason why many individual Unitarian Churches 
and ministers fail to satisfy the religious needs of men 
and women is that they have not yet sufficiently trans- 
cended their protestant stage,’ and then follow two pages 
of good talk about having less “polemzcal preaching,” and 
on “taking rationalism for granted.’ ‘Unitarianism, 
like every other religion, can never satisfy, never become 
a power, until it becomes naive; and it can never become 
naive until it forgets itself under the commanding influ- 
ence of an absorbing social enthusiasm.” In this we fully 
agree. Right or wrong in their estimate, it is a fact that 
many Unitarians—and nearly all who are not—consider 
the Unitarian Church, to use a westernism, “a stand-off ” 
to all the other churches instead of a positive religion. 
Mr. Mead closes by saying “Your proposed organization, 
as you define it, certainly has my sympathy, and lam en- 
tirely willing and glad to join it; but I have no great hope 
from any religious movement which is not primarily and 
constructively concerned with the realization of the new 
social ideal. \\:7..\.* * The new Church has got to be 
the religious expression or counterpart of the new State.” 
We are glad to have Mr. Mead with us in our effort to 
plant the Guidon of universal religion more to the front 
and in full view, and we commend to all, in line with his 
closing words, a study of the hope and purpose expressed 
in'the second and third objects of the Free Church, viz.: 
«(2nd) The realization both in the individual and in 
society of the highest moral ideal of humanity, and (3rd) 
The universal dissemination of the spirit of justice, rev- 
erence and love.” These purposes certainly might serve 
as a proper basis for either or both the new Church and 


the new State. 
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Rey. C. F. Dole says a church is a “society of a num- 
ber of individuals who can rarely altogether agree, except 
as to their general purpose.” This exactly voices our 
idea and the hope that in its “general purpose” the 
Free Church has found a substantial foundation on which 
to build for all future time. Regarding Unitarianism, 
Mr. Dole sees “objections that the name involves,” and 
does “not think that it helps our cause. At any rate the 
bondage of these relations (between local Unitarian so- 
cieties and the denomination) does not oppress me [him] 
in the least.” Amplifying this position he expresses his 
willingness to join any church—even the Baptist Church 
—and take chances of being misunderstood, provided 
such church was “substantially doing the work of right- 
eousness and religion better than any other organiza- 
tion in a given community.” This may be very laudable 
ina certain sense, and yet this self same spirit of easy 
concession to established conventional form, this disposi- 
tion to “not disturb existing relations,” this “mush of 
concessien” to society, be it religious or secular, is 
the bane of practical progress in not only the field of 
religious but political and economic advancement. There 
would have been no reformations had all men been thus 
satisfied. Mr. Dole concludes: “With the hope of a larger, 
wider and freer type of church than any which has yet 
been realized, * * * wedo not believe that our end 
can be reached by any policy of narrowness, exclusion or 
separation.. * * * We do not believe in any move- 
ment which would seem to begin by our withdrawing our 
hands from the grasp of those who now hold them.” May 
we add that if the Free Church idea be right, if it is a 
step toward the “ Free Church of the Ideal,” if its policy 
is not that of “narrowness, exclusion or separation” 
but broad, inclusive and universal, then the “Free Church 
of Universal Religion” will not begin by “withdrawing” 
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its hands, but will be /eading by “its hands those who 
now hold them.” 

Mr. Holland of Concord, raises specific objections to 
all sects including Unitarianism, which he considers “not 
so much to blame as the orthodox, but not blameless.” 

“Unitarianism has never fully satisfied” Rev. P. R. 
Frothingham of New Bedford, “because it is neither one 
thing northeother. * * * Neither shut up within the 
Bible nor openly independent of it. Neither Christian 
nor universal Neither bound nor free. * * * broad 
not so much with the breadth of true freedom as with in- 
definiteness.” * , * “the inherent weakness of Uni- 
tarianism is that it is essentially a compromise;” it 
“fears to-day, as it has feared so often and so fatally in 
the past, to step forward frankly and firmly to identify 
itself closely with modern thought.” * * * “The very 
same shuffling, time-serving, mental-reservation, policy 
that Unitarians are so prone to blame in others they are 
somewhat guilty of themselves. Collectively they fear to 
advance lest popular disapproval should be called down 
upon them; and individually they are ashamed to lag he- 
hind lest by the very Zeitgeist itself they should be stig- 
matized.” All this is certainly well said and what is un- 
fortunate is too sadly true. 

Mr. Frothingham finds Unitarianism unsatisfactory for 
still other reasons. He feels that “It has no deep and 
vital and whole-souled interest in social problems,” and 
he offers very good proof that it isa laggard in this grand 
work. He then adds a tribute to Unitarianism and then 
remarks rather sorrowfully: “It now remains for it to break 
its own chains, and be no longer hampered by doubtful 
dogmas and fictitious phrases, to step boldly forward into 
the light of a purely modern, rational and yet spiritual 
faith That it is ready to do this, is somewhat doubtful ; 
Lut this at least is the hope, though possibly a fading 
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one, of those of us who still use, though only parentheti- 
cally, and under sufferance, the ancient title.” 


Let me ask Mr. Frothingham to read these anerons 
again and notice that Unitarianism is spoken of as if “22” 
were capable of action, separate and apart from the 
persons composing it. f 


It is pathetic that Mr. Frothingham and other rational- 
ists should be willing to. be counted “among those who 
serve who only stand and wait,” thus seeming to expect 
Presbyterianism, Unitarianism and other isms, themselves 
inanimate, to do something. 


Unitarianism will never break its own chains, its men 
and women, and they only, can break them. 


It seems to us all the more pathetic that men of clear 
mental vision should stand and wait for lack of the vital: 
action necessary to break chains. 


_ The contributions of Revs. Marsh, Dewhurst and (O. B.) 
Frothingham appear elsewhere in this number. As our 
space limit is already more than filled, we must content 
ourselves by noting that these articles confirm the state- 
ment made at the outset as to “isms,” “sects” and “indefi- 


si niteness.’ Mr. Frothingham impeaches Unitarianism for 


; being a form of Opinion rather than a form of religion, , 
. for “lacking historical continuity,” for being a sect and a 
A “parlor system.” His closing words are profoundly true 
Ks ; and their truth when it becomes a vital force in men, will 
4 break the chains of outworn theories, opinions and dog- 


matic formulas. Given freedom fw//-born, and then pure 
emotion and vital inspiration will write the new songs of 
ae the new day and translate human action and intelligence 
ah into divine purpose, 


WALTER J. THOMPSON, 
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THE CORNER-STONE OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


When we study the world’s great religions with refer- 
€nce to their resembances we are immediately impressed 
by the fact that all, without a single exception, rest upon 
some external authority ; all alike appeal to some outward 
criterion to determine the truth of a given belief or the 
validity of a particular usage or rite, Each turns to its 
own alleged “infallible revelation” or to its own “true 
prophet of God” as the standard whereby truth and right 
are to be gauged. All ask the question ‘to whom shall 
we go?” and each points to its own inspired Bible or 
supernatural Lord, saying. “thou hast the words of eter- 
nal life.” In other words, all the great religions are alike 
in that the principle of authority is their corner-stone. 
Be it Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, Christianity, or any 
other one of the ethnic faiths, in each case it is an external 
authority which its consistent devotees regard as the final 
arbiter on all the vexing problems of conduct and of creed, 

The true Mohammedan finds in the revelations of the 
inspired Koran, in the utterances of the supreme prophet 
of God his ultimate court of appeal. To turn to any 
other criterion of thought and conduct would be to forfeit 
the right to be called a Mohammedan, Similarly, the true 
Christian discovers in Jesus the Christ his Lord and Master, 
in the New Testament his never-failing guide for the con- 
duct of life. “Other foundations can no man lay than 
have been laid.” To establish any other authority or to 
surrender this one is to cease to be a Christian. 

Whoever or whatever the external authority be to 
which each of the great religions is bound, it is regarded 
as supreme and ultimate, the we plus ultra of inves- 
tigation, the e pluribus unum of intellectual and moral 
supports. Beyond it, we are told, reason cannot go for 
there is nothing ulterior. It is itself the starting point of 
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all reasoning without which ’twill be false reasoning. 
Other decisions and decrees may be catechised, chal- 
lenged, cross-questioned, but the ultimate authority never; 
for within it there inheres a supernatural element which 
puts it at once beyond all question or doubt. If ever any 
protests or appeals of reason should arise these must 
necessarily be overruled by the objective ultimate 
authority. So much the worse for reason if it fail to ac- 
cord with the enunciations of the external standard. In 
some such way do the consistent devotees of the great 
historic faiths argue concerning their respective corner- 
stones. 

Born, as these religions were, in pre-scientific times, 
before the freedom of thought was established, there was 
no other alternative but to plant them upon some one or 
other external authority, to make intellectual slavery 
their corner-stone. The introduction of freedom into 
religious thought within the past three hundred years has 
resulted in a curious modification of each of the world’s 
great religions, exhibiting the oddest combination of “ by- 
gone despotism with coming freedom.” The “progres- 
sive, liberal’? Mohammedan or Christian little realizes 
that there is an essential incompatibility between, the 
freedom of thought he exercises and the retention of the 
Mohammedan or Christian name and fellowship. For 
that which makes him a Mohammedan or Christian is 
allegiance to the authority of his Bible and his Lord. If 
he would be consistent he must either dedicate himself 
wholly to the spirit and method of modern free inquiry 
exemplified by science, or abandon these and maintain 
absolute loyalty to the ancient principle of authority ex- 
emplified in every religion that antedates the fifteenth 
century of our era. There are but two principles which 
can serve as the corner-stone of a religion—authority and 
freedom. Between these all men must choose. The 
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modern attempts at hybridization must of necessity fail 
for the two principles are diametrically opposed to each 
other. One cannot think freely and simultaneously tol- 
erate a limitation to his thought in the form ofan ultimate 
external authority. He must either tacitly accept the 
proferred Bible and Lord or make emancipated reason 
and conscience the sole source of his creed and deed. 
Strictly speaking,therefore,a“free Mohammedan, or a“free, 
liberal Christian” is a contradiction in terms ; yet this 
confusion of ideas will continue until it is perceived by 
those who make it that intellectual freedom is foreign to 
every religion born before the inauguration of free 
thought. 

Diametrically opposed to all the special historical re- 
figions, having for their corner-stone the principle of 
authority, stands free or universal religion, having for its 
corner-stone the principle of freedom. Whatever checks or 
destroys the spirit of free investigation is, in its estima- 
tion intolerable, tyrannical, despotic. 

Over against “infallible revelations” and other odjective 
standards it sets the sudjective criterion of free, untram- 
meled reason. The principle of authority looks wethout 
for its tribunal ; the principle of freedom turns within. 
The one finds in an alleged supernatural revelation. its 
final peace, the other will have no rest save that which the 
exercise of unfettered thought affords. The principle of 
freedom commands the free soul to penetrate beneath all 
existing authorities, to wear no yoke, to suffer no restraint 
in its tireless, deathless pursuit of truth. Nothing does 
it deem too sacred for thought to probe if it can. No 
question, it says, can ever be closed which reason can 
open. Examine, investigate, explore ; determine whether 
or not the corner stone of a given religion is sound and 
secure. Sec if its claims satisfy the requirements of an 
impartial, unprejudiced judgment. Delve down beneath 
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its creed, its Bible, its forms, its rites and decide as to 
their conformity or opposition to what reason sanctions 
and enjoins. Heed not the beseeching plea of those 
who bid you desist from your deliberate, dispassionate 
diagnosis of standards which to them seem irrefutable, 
ultimate, supreme. “Thou shalt know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free.” So speaks the principle of 
freedom to the children of men, because the exercise of 
divine reason is their natural right. 

There exist then these two principles—authority and 
freedom. Every organized religiin must have one or the 
other for its corner-stone. Thus far history has recorded 
no illustration of a “great religion” planted on the prin- 
ciple of freedom. That religion is zz the making. It is 
the coming religion. All the great extinct and extant 
religions have the principle of authority underlying them. 
Each stands committed to one or another of three ulti- 
mate standards, namely a supernaturally-revealed Book, 
a God-incarnate Prophet, or a divinely-instituted Church. 

Confining our attention to Christianity, (for we are all 
more familiar with it than with any other one of the eth- 
nic religions) its position with reference to these funda- 
mental principles is unmistakable and clear. It plants 
itself squarely and firmly on the principle of authority as 


embodied in its conception of Jesus as the Christ, the 


Lord and Master, sinless and infallible because incarnat- 
ing the Deity. This is the foundation of Christianity 
considered as a system of thought; for Christianity, like 
every other one of the great religions, offers the world a 
theory of the universe as a whole. Whatever else Chris- 
tianity may be (and it is a great deal more), it is a sys- 


tem of thought concerning the universe and man’s relation. 


to the Power that governs it, and so considered, it has this 
principle of authority at its foundation. This is the germ 
out of which all the beliefs of the system were evolved, 
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The authority of the Christ is the corner-stone of Chris- 
tianity. No authority more ultimate than this does it 
recognize. . It maintains that the revelation vouchsafed 
to and unfolded by its founder cannot be superseded. 
All that human reason may do is to develop and apply 
the revelation, but back of it, no one calling himself a 
Christian, dare go. The “infallible Christ” then, is the fixed 
starting point of all investigation, Reason is allowed to 
expound, elucidate, develop his revelation, but to doubt 
his sole supremacy as the arbiter on all questions of 
faith and practice, to think that there can be any higher 
court of appeal is impious and blasphemous. One may 
romp and roam through the green fields of reason, but 
the bars of Christian revelation that fence it in cannot be 
overstepped with impunity. To trespass on the outlying 
region is to forfeit the right to be called a Christian 
and included in the fold. He who regards himself as a 
Christian and yet dares to take down the bars of authority 
and cross over into the open meadow of freedom there- 
by renounces his fealty to the Christian religion, since to 
be a Christian is to remain within the Christian enclosure, 
pledged to the principle of authority as manifiested in the 
infallible and sinless Christ. Once admit that this au- 
thority may be questioned, doubted, disproved ; once as- 
sert that reason has a prior claim to recognition and must 
itself determine whether or not the authority be valid and 
instantly you desert the Christian domain and find your- 
self upon the open plain of freedom, circumscribed by no 
fence, beset by no bars; free to let your emancipated mind 


be your guide. 


Christianity therefore, like all the other great religions, 
rests upon the principle of authority. It points to an in- 
fallible, sinless Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ as its corner- 


stone. 
Turn now to the three great sects into which Christian- 
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ity is divided and we discover that the same principle of 
authority underlies each of them. Each stands commit- 
ed to the Christian corner-stone as interpreted in one or 
another of three forms. 

Catholicism plants itself upon the Church with its su- 
preme head, the Pope, the representative of the Christ on 
earth. Orthodox Protestantism takes its stand upon ¢he 
Bible as the infallible record of the revelation of the Christ. 
Unitarianism pledges itself to the historical Jesus as- its 
Lord and Master. Theologically considered, Catholicism 
practically admitted into its tribunal all three authorities, 
the Church, the Bible and Jesus. Protestantism inau- 
gurated reform by reducing the recognized number to 
two, the infallible Bible and the infallible Jesus. Unita- 
rianism carried the spirit of protest one step further by 
eliminating all but one—the infallible Jesus—frankly ac- 
knowledging “discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and today the Free Church completes the series of re- 
jections by discarding all three, fearlessly disayowing 
all allegiance to the principle of authority and standing 
in full self-commitment to the principle of freedom, out- 
side of both Christianity and Unitarianism. 

It matters little whether it be the Church or the 
Bible or the Lord Jesus that represents the external 
standard of authority, the ultimate court of appeal; there 
can be no complete freedom while any species of in- 
tellectual slavery enchains the mind. Once commit your- 
self to an objective criterion and your thought is no 
longer free, albeit you are uncoriscious of your chains. 
And very naive has been and still is the unconscious- 
ness of intellectual bondage among Christians, 

The Catholics of the middle ages did not realize that 
their loyalty to the dogmatics of Aristotle and the Church 
involved intellectual slavery. The Protestant Reformers 
had no sense of mental limitation when they fettered 
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their thought by presenting as their ultimate authority 
the Bible. Our orthodox friends, avowing their allegi- 
ance to Biblical creeds, have no realization of the bound- 
aries that hedge them in. They do not perceive that 
they are free only to roam within the limits of their 
binding creeds. 

Nor again, are our Unitarian brethren conscious of the 
bondage to which the Christian name, affiliation and 
confession enslaves them. Unitarianism openly calls it- 
self Christian, and still prefaces its National Constitution 
with a Preamble in which appears the Christian confes- 
sion of “discipleship to the Lord Jesus Christ,” while the 
10th article of that constitution tells the world that this 
confession “fairly represents the view of the majority” of 
Unitarian Churches. Concerning the views of the mi- 
nority it is silent. Consequently that constitution binds 
every honest signed to call himself a Christian, and to 
assume a sectarian position. Every man who joins a 
society thereby professes loyalty to its entire constitu- 
tion.* 

Furthermore, when a man accepts Jesus as his Lord 
and Master, he thereby declares his belief that Jesus is 
the final judge, the supreme authority behind whose word 
it is unlawful to go. In other words, he commits him. 
self to the principle of authority. And this every Uni- 
tarian does who bears the name and is identified with 
“the National Conference of Unitarian and other Christ- 
ian Churches.” But at this point it may perhaps be sug- 
gested that “Unitarianism stands for progress” and there- 
for should not be judged by its official constitution. To 
which I reply: So do all the other Christian sects stand 


*As we go to press word comes to us of a revision of this Con- 
stitution adopted by the National Conference held at Saratoga, 
N. Y., September 26th. 
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for progress, (some are even more progressive than Uni- 
tarianism) and it is the business of every sect standing 
for progress to sguare its constitution with that progress. 
To adopt other colors and still seem to sail under the 
old flag is certainly sailing under fa/se colors. 

By its accredited constitution must Unitarianism be 
judged even as is Presbyterianism by its Westminster 
Confession and Episcopalianism by the Apostles’ Creed 
So long as a denomination suffers its constitution to 
stand before the world so long must it be judged there- 
by, even though its heretical members ignore that consti- 
tution and set forth ideas contrary to those it contains. 

And this indeed is the melancholy spectacle that con- 
fronts us to-day in this fast-changing age. The old Con- 
fessions, Creeds and Preambles have lost their binding 
force. Their contents have ceased to be true for the en- 
lightened public. On every hand we see deliberate de- 
viation from the prescribed limits set up by the Christian 
churches. Everywhere religious restlessness prevails, 
caused directly by the irrepressible conflict between alle- 
giance to the principle of authority as embodied in Christ- 
ian confessions, preambles, creeds, and loyalty to the 
principle of freedom as represented by the emancipated 
soul whose reason is the supreme lord to which all other 
lords must bow. Torn between these conflicting princi- 
ples the Christian world is to-day seeking to keep on good 
terms with both by adopting a system of compromises 
much of the phraseology of the confessions, preambles 
and creeds has been so modified, allegorized,“spiritualized,” 
as to make it harmonious with the new thought of modern 
scholarship and research. All along the Christian line, 
from the Roman Catholic to the Unitarian, one may wit- 
ness this pathetic spectacle of desperate yet vain attempts 
to befriend two principles that are mutually exclusive and 
diametricaily opposite. 
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But let it not be forgotten that this very struggle is the 
faw of religious progress. Thus has it ever been in 
achieving the transition from the old to the new. Com- 
promises of every descriprion mark the passage from the 
one to the other, until at length logic and conscience unite 
in effecting the surrender of compromise and the clear 


‘self-commitment of the soul to the new order of thought. 


In precisely such a transition period does Unitarian- 
ism stand today. In 1865 it committed itself to the au- 
thority of the “first of persons.” Today itis slowly, steadi- 
ly working its way out into uncompromising allegiance to 
the “first of tdeas.” 

. It behooves us therefore, knowing this /azw of progress, 
to be patient in the presence of the prevailing compro- 
mises and make-shifts. ’T will not be long before the pres- 
Unitarian,” 


» “ 


ent loose interpreting of the terms “Christian, 


| “Lord,” &c., will be abandoned, and their true meaning be 


attached to them once more. Nobody dreamed of mzs- 
interpreting them until historical criticism and the science 
of comparative religions disclosed the only meaning they 
could lawfully bear. Christianity and Unitarianism are to- 
day regarded by progressive Unitarians as synonyms 
for universal religion, but when the present period of com- 
promises has passed it will be seen that by no honest in- 
terpretation of those words can they be so construed. 
Similarly the term “Lord” applied to Jesus may be re- 
garded as “mere rhetoric,’* but the survivors of the battle 
of Syracuse unite with Dr. Bellows in the assertion that 
the word Lord was used by Unitarians to represent 
“faith in and loyalty toapersonal Saviour,’a definition sus- 
tained by allthe New Testament commentators and critics. 
We may therefore confidently expect that fullerloyalty to 
the ethics ofinterpretation will eventually dissipate the pre- 


*See Christian Register, May, 1892. 
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vailing tendency to express in antiquated phraseology the 
growing thought of the present decade. For us of the Free 
Church nonecessity for compromises, “allegorizings’or“spir- 
itualizings” exists. Pledged to the principle of freedom we 
must necessarily take our stand outside the pale of Christian- 
ity since,as we have seen, its corner-stone is the principle of 
authority. Inasmuch as the free soul can call no one Lord or 
Master, believing that religion is too sublime and sacred 
to be identified with the person of any prophet however 
exalted he may be, it follows that we cannot accept 
Buddha or Zoroaster or even Jesus as our ultimate auth- 
ority and therefore that we cannot onestly call ourselves 
Buddhists or Parsees or even Christians. 

The sublime character of Jesus all must recognize. We 


: 


instinctively stand in reverence before his personality 
and hold him in our hearts as a great inspiration. But 
as the final arbiter in all matters of creed and conduct we 
cannot regard him and consequently we must follow the 
logic of our thought by surrendering the Christian con- 
nection and name. Nor can we put any interpretation 
upon Unitarianism that will enable us honestly to identify 
ourselves with it. To stand outside of Christianity as 
wndividuals and inside it as a body, to stand for freedom 
of thought 2” przvaze and be bound to the authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ zz general assembly;—this twofold 
alliance to contradictory principles the ethics of the in- 
tellect cannot tolerate, much less sanction. 

Between Rome and Reason, Unitarianism and 
Unsectarianism, Authority and Freedom, every- 
one must choose. Both cannot be simultaneously 
served without involving usin every species of verbal 
makeshift and mental reservation. One or the other 
must one serve if mental peace and moral poise are to be 
preserved. 


Nor can the full beauty and glory of religion itself 
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ever be realized until all outward authorities are de- 
throned and unconditional freedom reigns. All the 
Christian sects have put restrictions upon the exercise 
of intellectual freedom and only the removal of these 
chains can permit religion to fulfil its own highest 
possibilities. _ Nor are the signs of this coming eman- 
cipation far to seek. The heresies of Briggs and 
Smith, of Momerie and Haweis, of Woodrow and Alex: 
ander; the increasing restlessness of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, with its Titanic efforts to escape 
from sectarian bondage; the recent declarations of dis- 
tinguished Unitarian preachers, chafed beyond longer 
endurance by the incessant friction of the denomina- 
tion’s Constitution; the late departure of several Unitar- 
ian and Universalist societies to the field of Free Re- 
ligion; the rise of the “American Congress” proposing 
to build “unsectarian” churches on the “basis of ab- 
solute mental liberty;”—what are these but illustrations of 


the irrepressible conflict between the opposing principles 


of authority and freedom, proofs of the cradual transition 
of the Christian sects, (beginning with the Unitarians) 
from partial slavery to complete emancipation in re- 
ligion; what are these but conspicuous and convincing 
proofs of the fact that freedom is the eternal foundation- 
principle upon which alone a free, spiritual and universal 
religion can be reared. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Honest criticism of beliefs with which we do not sym- 
pathize has no other justification, no other purpose than 
the service of truth. This ts our supreme concern. 
While we sorrowfully admit that “comeouters ” usually 
celebrate their emancipation by assailing the denomina- 
tion they have left, we distinctly disclaim kinship with this 
class. If our comments and criticisms ‘upon the special 
religions or their sects have been construed as manifesting 
an unkindly, or hostile spirit they have been mzsconstrued. 
Our simple purpose is to clear the air of the prevailing 
notion that Free Religion is represented by Christianity 
in its so-called ‘liberal’ sects; to indicate the real, vital, 
far-reaching distinction between the special religions 
and free, spiritual, unsectarian religion: to hold aloft the 
ideals of intellectual honesty; to present the pressing 
claims of the ethics of interpretation, to set forth the 
principles and purposes of that higher, grander religion, 
historically and logically evalyed out of Unitarian 
Christianity; to bring into full and unmistakable clearness 


_ the salient and distinctive features of Universal Religion. 


And to accomplish these ends most effectually we adopt 
the method of contrast and comparison, employing it 
always in the spirit of love and solely for the sake of 
truth. The poorest way to vindicate one’s own views is to 
assault those one discards, for not only does this plan 
fail to achieve its purpose; but it seriously and often 
irreparably injures the very cause it was meant to 
help. 


We want to see the issue between Unitarianism and 
Universal Religion made plain. We want to see Uni- 
tarian Christians on one side and unsectarian, free souls 
on the other, so that the victory of freedom may be 
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quicker and complete. From the majority of Unitarians 
we have received only the most kindly treatment. We 
know of no more delightful associates outside the Free 
Church community than Unitarians. But with our views 
of the issue we cannot do less than present the grounds 
of our dissatisfaction with Unitarianism, yet only for the 
sake of truth. And this, though often unpleasant, is nev- 
ertheless necessary work. It needs to be done in order 
that differences may be made plain and thus cooperation 


_ and unity be ultimately brought about. 


Unitarianism appears to us tobe a compromise between 
Christianity and Free Religion. We therefore propose to 
employ every legitimate mode of proving that its position 
is untenable and we shall endeavor to do this candidly, 
fairly and withal lovingly, fer the sake of truth, which 
w7ll prevail if men are loyal to this duty which it imposes 
upon all who love and seek it. 


Rev. R. B. Marsh, minister of the People’s Church of 
Peoria, IIL, justly takes us to-task for omitting to mention 
his society as one of the Free Churchesof America. His 
claim is fully substantiated by the “statement of princi- 
ples” which his society has adopted, the main portion of 
which we are glad to publish, regretting that we were not 
apprized of the existence of the Peoria Free Church in 
time to mention it in our last issue. 

“This is a-liberal, creedless church, not founded upon any 
book or man, but upon universal religion in human nature, out 
of which all books and religions have arisen. It holds that there 
is a universal spirit back of all books, creeds and religions more 
sacred than all else. Upon this spirit this church relies, to this 
spirit it appeals for its authority. It accepts the best in all books, 
draws inspiration from the best lives, but is not bound to believe 
anything that does not recommend itself to the spirit in the indi- 
vidual soul. _ It believes in science and in all demonstrated truth, 
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but esteems no one on account of beliefs nor rejects any on ac- 
count of unbeliefs. 

“The trend of the age is toward a Free Church. The religion 
of humanity is higher than any sect. “hose who are free, those 
who desire freedom, those who are willing all should be free are 
invited to aid in the good work of liberating the, minds of men 
from bondage to harmful superstitions. ‘his is a nobler work 
than to free men from the chains of physical slavery. Free thought 
is the only thought ; free religion the only true religion.” 


SIGNS*OR FRESTIMES. 
THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNITARIANS. 


In view of the proposed revision tothe Constitution of 
the Unitarian National Conference, upon which action was 
taken September 26th, the following historical sketch is 
both interesting and pertinent: 

Before Unitarianism had any organized sectarian exist- 
ence and before any national organization represented its 
churches in any ecclesiastical way (i. e. previous to 1865) 
the principle of freedom held absolute sway. Up to that 
time there was no denominational creed nor even the 
semblance of one. Individual statements of belief there 
were in abuydance, many of them issued by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, but these statements commit- 
ted only their authors not the Unitarians as a body. 
Every man could freely publish his own creed without 
any danger of its being compared with “Preambles” or 
“Articles” or other tests of denominational orthodoxy. ’ 
But after the convention held at Springfield in 1863, the 
principles of mental freedom and unrestricted spiritual 
fellowship were maintained no more. Never since that 
day has Unitarianism stood unequivocally for that free- 
dom of thought which most of its preachers enjoy and 
employ. 
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The eloquent utterances of O. B. Frothingham and 
others in behalf of unsectarian spiritual freedom, made it 
apparent that the hour had come for the organization of a 
National Conference. A call was forthwith issued toorganize 
“TheLiberal Church of America.” How that title delighted 
the lovers of religious freedom! Whata glorious propo- 
sition! What enthusiasm it engendered, what inspira- 
tions and high hopes it kindled in their hearts! How 
high hope ran when the convention rejected Rev. A. A. 
Low’s suggestion to set upastiff Unitarian creed! But 
alas, the splendid promises and glowing hopes faded and 
disappeared then and there through the denominational 
diplomacy of Dr. Bellows, by whose agency the Confer- 
ence adopted the famous Preamble with its explicit 
avowal of faith in the Lordship of Jesus the Christ, and 
its painful silence upon the right of unlimited freedom of 
thought. “That question,” said this celebrated centurion, 
“must be postponed until next year.” One single chance 
thus remained for the fulfillment of that glorious dream— 
the establishment of “The Liberal Church of America,” 
with freedom of thought and unrestricted spiritual fellow- 
ship for its foundation. 

In October 1866, at Syracuse, N. Y., the golden oppor- 
tunity arrived. Then was there offered to the Conference 
a substitute preamble affirming that (1) Christianity’s 
object is “the diffusion of truth, righteousness and love.” 


‘(2) “Freedom of thought is the right of every human 


being.” ~ (3) “The basis of organization should be unity 
of spirit, not uniformity of belief.” Could Christianity 
as interpreted by Unitarianism reconcile itself with per- 
fect liberty of thought and speech or must Christianity, 
by the force of its own inherent character, sacrifice this 
principle of freedom to keep unfurled the flag of “the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ 2” Such was the clear issue of 
the occasion, To which would Unitarianism commit 


‘ 
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itself; to “the first of persons or to the first of ideas,” to 
the principle of authority or to that of freedom? Accord- 
ing to its choice so would its future be. Unitarian 
Christianity was here put to the crucial test. If it failed 
to reconcile itself with perfect freedom it must make way 
for a larger religion, free, tnsectarian, universal. Such 
were the alternatives of this great historic movement. 
For a whole day the Conference discussed the merits of 
the two preambles. Dr. Abbot, in order to have the 
question fairly discussed and fairly settled, distributed 
through the pews of Mr. May’s church, in which the con- 
vention was heid, copies of his “substitute Preamble.” 
Late in the afternoon the vote was taken resulting in the 
rejection of the principles of free inquiry and a purely 
spiritual Christianity. The most influential men in 
achieving this sectarian victory were Drs. H. W. Bellows 
and James Freeman Clarke, the former plainly asserting 
his disapprobation of the more liberal tendencies of the 
time and the latter openly declaring that “the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ could not be taken from the Preamble 
once being in zt,’ that if the new Preamble were adopted 
now, it “would seem like hauling down our Christian 
flag,” and to this he could not assent. The argument of 
these leaders led the Conference to vote down the reform 
Preamble by a two-thirds majority. Thus and then did_ 
the divine principle of perfect freedom disappear from 
Unitarianism;—the principle for which Channing con- 
tended to his dying day, and for the sake of which Parker 
and Emerson surrendered their Unitarian pulpits. But 
this defeat of the cause of freedom and fellowship in re- 
ligion was only temporary, for the world wzzs¢ have these 
sacred principles at any cost, Unitarianism began with 
them, but in 1865, by its own authoritative, collective con- 
sent it turned its back on them to preserve the Christian 
confession, connection and name. The only way. to _re- 
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yi store its original loyalty to freedom and fellowship is to 


repeal the preamble and issue a new declaration of prin- 
ciples and aims in unequivocal, uncompromising terms, 


_ committing itself to the same corner-stone of freedom and 


‘to which most of its ministers as individuals stand 
pledged. As thinkers, as men, they belong to the Free 
-church ; as Christians, as members of a Christian denom- 
ination sailing under its Christian flag, they are Unitari- 
ans. Inthe one capacity they stand on the principle of 
perfect freedom, in the other, on that of authority. 

As Unitarians, as Christians, they turn to Jesus, the 


Christ, the Lord, the sinless, infallible revealer of divine 


truth ; as individual devotees of the principle of freedom 
they own no other or higher authority than that of en- 
lightened reason and conscience. To commit the denomi- 
nation as a body to the position its pastors hold zzdividu- 
ally was the bottom aim of the “substitute preamble” of 
1866. But the time was not yet ripe for so drastic a re- 
‘form. The compromising spirit and method took prece- 
dence over the method of truth, for it was the special and 
avowed object of the majority of Unitarians 27 years ago 
to keep as close to their evangelical brethren as possible 
without actually adopting orthodoxy, to be as orthodox 


as possible zz appearance, to bleach the lines of de- 


marcation between Orthodox and Trinitarian Christiani- 
ty rather than to stand squarely and unequivocally upon 
an independent basis. They chose to be partly Christian 


_and partly free, Christian collectively, free individually ; 


and asa result the denomination has been stationary ever 
since. In September, 1882, nine-tenths of the Unitarians 


adopted a resolution submitted by Rev. M. J. Savage, 


which declared that the Christian Confession of disciple- 


ship to the Lord Jesus Christ “fairly represents the view 
_of the majority.” Since that time dissatisfaction with this 
“tenth article has been steadily spreading and intensifying 
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among the more progressive minds of the denomination- 
It appears that, today, this Christian Confession, honéstly 
interpreted, no longer “represents the view of the majori- 
ty” of Unitarians, for there was submitted to the National 
Conference, at its session held in September, 1891, a re- 
vised Constitution. But this new Constitution proved to 

be more bungling, bulky and compromising than the old. 
- As we go to press the Conference is considering the 
adoption of a revised Constitution published in our is- 
sue for June (p.126). In the same number (p. 105), Dr. 
F. E. Abbot presented on the one hand the relation of 
this proposed revision to his own attempt in 1866 at squar- 
ing Unitarianism with universal religion, and on the other, 
the utter impossibility of identifying Unitarian Christi- 
anity with Universal Religion since the same claim recently 
urged by the various religions at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions has made the proposition ridiculous. Dr. Ab- 
bot attended the Conference held at Saratoga just closed, 


and a discussions of the proceedings will appear from his - 


pen in our‘next issue. 


AVCALL «FOR xTHEA BREE ECHURCH CORN E 
IDEAL. 


In our last issue we expressed the hope that Dr. Ab- 
bot’s “call” for the Free Church of the Ideal would serve 
as an instrument to restoré the Free Religious Associa- 
tion to the religious leadership it has sustained since 1867. 
We deeply deplore the failure of this organization to 
adopt the proposed amendments to its constitution, for 
their adoption would not only have kept the Association 
in the vanguard of the world’s intellectual leadership, but 
also explained to the world what it now needs to under- 
stand with greater clearness than ever, namely, that uni- 
versal religion mast, by its very nature, be independent 
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of the historical religions, Christianity, of course, included. 


‘She: prevalent confusion of the special with the universal, 
of Christianity with free, unsectarian, universal religion, 


called for this explicit declaration of what. is meant by 
universal religion. But the F. k. A. refused to rise to the 
need of the hour, and asa consequence succeeded in plant- 
ing itself on the self-same basis which the American Con- 
gress of Liberal Religious Societies adopted two. weeks 
before the annual convention of the F. R. A. 

We cannot but contemplate the rejection of the salient 
points in Dr. Abbot’s amendments with profound disap- 
pointment and regret, more especially in view of the 
earlier action of the American Congress which refused to re- 
quire unsectarianism of the zmdividual and of the local so- 
ciettzes as well as of the fellowship of. societies. As at 
present organized it is essentially “an unsectarian union 


3 


of sects,” while the F. R. A. aiming at ends similar to 


those of the American Congress, yet refuses. to say that 


Christianity or Buddhism or Mohammedanism is not— 


cannot be—universal religion. 

In the light of these sorrowful facts it is plain that there 
is urgent need of some agency or instrument that will 
hold before the world the consistent, clear cut, unequivo- 
cal ideal which is represented by neither the A. C. L. R. 
S. nor by the F. R. A. Dr. Abbot’s call, we believe, will 
serve such a purpose, and we therefore propose to keep 
his “call” standing in our journal, asking all those persons 
who are in sympathy with its purpose to send us their 
names and addresses. 

It is not in any spirit of antagonism or hostility to either 
of the above mentioned organizations that we adopt this 
plan, for we hope that in the near future the Tacoma Free 
Church of universal religion will find it possible to identi- 
fy itself with both of them. We simply feel that the hour 
for action is at hand, that the rejected ideal must be held 
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aloft, that amid the intellectual confusions and ethical 


__ inconsistencies:of our time, a‘clear bugle-note should be 


heard that shall arouse and inspire the lovers of freedom, 
_ progress and truth, to meet the pressing needs of a fast- 


Bs changing age. . 


Profoundly regretting that the Free Religious Association, at 


_ its Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting in Boston, June 1, 1894, 


voted down the great truth that “Free, Spiritual and Universal 


Religion” must be in ‘avowed independence of Buddhism, Juda-— 


~ ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed 
or organization that is by nature dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship,”"—thereby abdicating its 
_ long leadership in religious progress, surrendering the cause of 
- “Freedom and Fellowship in Religion” by refusing to break the 
bonds of sect, and thus denying the very principle it was founded 
- to serve, — 
- We, whose names stand below, being convinced that the stone 


‘thus rejected by the builders must yet become the head of the 


corner, unite in a call to organize, whenever and wherever it can 
be organized, the 


FREE CHURCH OF THE IDEAL, 


unsectarian in the individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, 
unsectarian in the fellowship of local societies, founded on FREE, 
‘SPIRITUAL, and UNIVERSAL RELIGION, or the Zffort of man to 
perfect himself in all his Relations, and to realize thereby the 
highest individual, social, and religious ideals of human nature 
under the law of natural self-evolution, in avowed independence 
of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any 
other religious creed, orgrnization, or institution, that is dogmatic 


by nature, founded on _ personal leadership, or sectarian in its — 


fellowship,—and devoted to the pursuit of truth in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method, to the practice of righteousness 
in both personal and associated conduct, and to the cultivation 
of the spirit of reverence, justice, purity, peace, and love: in a 


word, to the Se/f Education of Man as he is into Man as he ought 
to be. 
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| THE STANDARD OF UNITARIAN ORTHODOXY. 


“There is no standard of Unitarian orthodoxy,” says 
the Christian Register of October 4, announcing the result 
of the ‘National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches” at Saratoga, September 26, and ex- 
ulting over the new preamble of its revised Constitution 
as “A Unitarian Banner.” 

On the contrary, the old “standard of Unitarian ortho- 
doxy” is substantially re-affirmed. The old preamble of 
1865 and 1866, which for twenty-nine years was the 
“Unitarian Banner,” established the shibboleth of Unit- 
arianism by making an affimative answer to this question 

7 the condition of honorable membership in the Unitarian 
denomination: “Are you a disciple of the Lord Jesus 
Christ 2?” The new preamble, which is now acknowledged 
and published by the Christian Register as the present 
“Unitarian Banner,” establishes a new shibboleth of 
Unitarianism by making an affirmative answer to a new 
question the condition of honorable membership in the 
Unitarian denomination: “Do you accept the religion of 
Jesus ?” In meaning the two questions are identical. 

The old preamble was adopted by a two-thirds majority, 

one-third of the votes being cast for freedom ; the new 
% preamble was adopted unanimously, not a single vote 


7 being cast for freedom. The defeat of freedom at Sara- 
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toga was worse than its defeat at Syracuse, for there was 
not a single voice to plead for freedom. In the light of 
history, of historical criticism, and of all sound scholarship, 
the two preambles mean one and the same thing. The 
only difference is that, while the old preamble was frank 
and explicit and precise, the new one is two-faced, am- 
biguous, and vague. Unitarianism still maintains its 
shibboleth, its “standard of Unitarian orthodoxy,” for no 
one can honorably accept membership in the Unitarian 
denomination, even under its new “banner,” without 
professing dy the act to “accept the religion of Jesus.” 

In the FREE CHURCH RECORD for June last, the three 
important and distinct movements of the year, set on foot 
independently of each other to reap the harvest of the 
Parliament of Religions, were carefully studied in advance. 
In the same journal for August, two of these three move- 
ments, that of the American Congress of Liberal Religious 
Societies and that of the Free Religious Association, were 

studied and criticised in their actual results. It remains 
only to study and criticise the result of the last of the 
three, that of the Unitarian Conference, in order to com- 
plete the review of the ‘Liberal Situation” and enable 
all candid and liberal minds to decide for themselves, 
independently and intelligently, what action now befits 
the friends of Universal Religion. 

The real and permanent meaning of the recent Sara- 
toga Conference, as it must stand in the history of Amer- 
ican religion, will be best brought out by setting three 
Unitarian preambles side by side, even at the cost of 
reprinting what has already been printed in these pages. 

I. The preamble adopted at New York in April, 1865, 
and re-affirmed at Syracuse in October, 1866, was as 
follows : 

“ Whereas, The great opportunities and demands for 
Christian labor and consecration at this time increase our 
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sense of the obligation of all disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to prove their faith by self-denial, and by the de- 
votion of their lives and possessions to the service of God 
and the building-up of the kingdom of his Son.” 

II. The preamble originally reported: by the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution, and published in 
the Christian Resister of March 29, 1894, was as follows:— 

“The Conference of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose 
of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of 
God. These churches have inherited the Christian and 
Unitarian names. Recognizing these names as the sym- 
bols of universal religion—or of freedom, progress, truth 
and righteousness,—we welcome to fellowship and co- 
operation all of every name who can unite with us.” 

III. The preamble finally reported by the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution, and adopted without one 
dissenting vote by the National Conference at Saratoga, 
September 26, 1894, is as follows :-— 

“The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose 
of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of 
God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man.” 

“ The Conference recognizes the fact that its constitu- 
ency is Congregational in tradition and polity. Therefore, 
it declares that nothing in this constitution is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test ; and we cordially invite to 
our working fellowship any who, while differing from us 
in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 

Here are the “banners.” What do they signify? 


or 
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I. The first “banner” signifies that, when it first or- 
ganized itself on a national scale, Unitarianism pledged 
itself to Christianity as a special historical religion, planted 
itself on the traditional foundation of the “Christian Con- 
fession” that “ Jesus is the Christ of God,” and solemnly 
devoted itself to “the service of God and the building-up 
of the kingdom of his Son.” All Unitarians were plainly 
declared to be “disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
no one who could not honestly profess to be such could 


honorably belong to the Unitarian denomination under — 
that “banner.” For this reason, all who could not hon- © 


estly make that profession were plainly excluded ; they 
could remain members solely by professing to be what 
they were not; and it became simply a question of per- 
sonal honor, integrity and self-respect whether they would 
or would not make that insincere personal profession for 
the sake of retaitiing membership. 


II. The second “banner,” proposed by a committee of © 


leading Unitarians, but subsequently withdrawn because 
it would clearly have been rejected by the Conference in 
session, would have pledged Unitarianism to Christianity 
as universal spiritual religion, not as a special historical 
religion. It not only dropped the “Christian Confession” 
that “Jesus is the Christ of God,” but even suppressed all 
mention of his name ; nay, in defiance of all history, it 
“recognized the Unitarian and Christian names” as mere 
“symbols of universal religion,—or of freedom, progress, 
truth and righteousness.” So far did it carry -this de- 
fiance of history that it did not hesitate to misstate the 
facts of the Unitarian record itself; for it gravely declared 


that the National Conference was formed “for more and~ 


better work for the kéngdom of God.” On the contrary, 
it was formed, as the original preamble expressly shows, 
“for the service of God and the building-up of the &zzg- 
dom of his Son.’ Toa Trinitarian, to whom Christ and 
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God are one, the two assertions would mean one and the 
same thing. But toa Unitarian, to whom Christ is not 
God, but a “mere man,’ the two assertions are utterly 
incompatible ; and it is amazing that, when the falsifica- 
tion of history here made had been publicly exposed, it 
should nevertheless have been retained as part of the 
preamble actually adopted ! 

Ill. The third “banner” was adopted unanimously. 
If the unanimity was heartfelt, and not the result of a_ 
timorous unwillingness to oppose a great majority, then it 
signalizes at least one important fact: namely, that there 
is not left a single old-time “radical” in the whole Unit- 
arian denomination. The twenty-nine years of submission 
to the old dogmatic preamble have wrought their natural | 
effect ; the “radicals” have all been forced out, one by 
one: not cne is left to stand modestly, but undaunted] , 
for that “perfect spiritual freedom ” for which Channing, : 
Emerson, Parker, Wasson, Weiss, Johnson, Longfellow, 
Potter, and the rest, spoke inspired words. Whatever 
the reason, the unanimity was a fact. The new preamble, 
henceforth a banner” unchallenged by a solitary voice 
within the Unitarian denomination, must be accepted by 
every one asthe conclusive and authoritative declaration 
of what constitutes “Unitarian Christianity’—what con- 
stitutes the faith of every “ Unitarian Christian.” For 
every member of the Conference, and every member of 
the denomination for which the Conference has confessedly 
“ynfurled the banner,” is pledged in honor, by the mere 
fact of his remaining a member, to “accept the religion of 
Jesus) That; -by unanimous consent, has become the 
new “standard of Unitarian orthodoxy.” 

It is well, then, for all who believe that Universal 
Religion is something more and better than “the religion 
of Jesus” to consider very candidly and very thoughtfully 
what is the exact meaning of this new statement of Christ- 
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ianity. Let us look at it sentence by sentence. 

1. “The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose 
of strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of 
God.” ee 

Is this statement true? Certainly not. That Con- 
ference was formed, not for the “kingdom of God,” but 
for the “kingdom ” of the “ Lord Jesus Christ,” the “Son 
of God.” To no Unitarian, then or now, could the 
“kingdom of God” and the “kingdom of Christ ” mean 
one and the same thing. No Unitarian ever admitted 
the identity of Christ and God, since to admit this identity 
is to be a Trinitarian, not a Unitarian. How happens it, 
then, that in this first sentence of the new “banner” the 
National Unitarian Conference should falsify and deny its 
own history? Lethim answerwhocan. The Conference 
of 1865 enthroned /esus as “King ;’ the Conference of 
1894 enthrones God as “ King.” Is this enthronement of 
God the dethronement of Jesus? Does the new preamble 
deny what the old preamble affirmed—the MWesszanic Lord- 
ship and Kingship of Jesus? That is the question which 
many a Unitarian will now anxiously ask himself, when he 
begins to reflect on the change wrought at Saratoga with 
enthusiasm enough, yet wholly without free discussion. 
Some will ask it with fear, and some with hope; but 
neither party will find a satisfactory answer to it in the 
Janus-faced preamble, 

2. “These churches accept the religion of Jesus, hold- 
ing, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man.” 

“The religion of Jesus””—what is that? Honestly in- 
terpreted, the phrase can only mean the whole religion of 
Jesus, theoretical as well as practical—all that he taught 
of theology as well as of ethics—all that stands in the 
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New Testament as his “teachings.” This interpretation 
brings back the Messianic Lordship and Kingship of Jesus 
himself, as the “Christian Confession,” the foundation of 
the Christian Church and the key to all its history ; and 
this is the interpretation which will be contended for by 
all conservative Unitarians. Liberal Unitarians, on the 
other hand, will contend that the “religion of Jesus” is 
nothing whatever but “practical religion,” which is 
-“summed up in love to God and love to man ;” they will 
contend (as the Christian Register already contends) that 
the new preamble throws overbdard the “Messianic 
Christ,” the Messianic Lordship and Kingship of Jesus, 
the Christian Confession, which was never yet denied by 
any Christian Church, and that: this obsolete doctrine has 
no place in the ‘new Unitarianism. Here, then, lies the 
fataland misleading ambiguity of the new “banner.” It is 
a compromise, by which the conservative has surrendered 
all explicit recognition of the Messianic Christ, and for- 
feited the right to claim that they have been faithful to 
the Christian Confession and to the Christian name—by 
which, on the other hand, the liberals have pledged them- 
selves afresh to “ the religion of Jesus,” and forfeited the 
right to claim that they have been faithful to freedom of 
thought and to Universal Religion. It is, I repeat, a 
compromise, a melancholy compromise, by which principle 
has beén sacrificed on both sides; and no amount of 
harmony, of enthusiasm, of sentimental zeal, can ever 
compensate to either side for this sacrifice of principle. 

If, however, this compromise is carefully scrutinized, it 
appears that, if the phrase, “the religion of Jesus,” is 
honestly interpreted as the whole religion of Jesus, in- 
cluding all his teachings on the subject of religion, the 
new preamble is only a weaker and vaguer form of the 
old preamble and merely leaves to necessary implication 
what was before explicitly affirmed. 
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By consenting to this enfeeblement in form, and ob- 
taining the consent ofall the liberals to it, the conservative 
Unitarians have at last succeeded in’ extinguishing all 
opposition within their denomination to their new shib- 
boleth: “Do you accept the religion of Jesus?” Honestly 
and historically construed, this new shibboleth means 
neither more nor less than the old shibboleth: “Are you 
a disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ?” At bottom, the 
two questions are one and the same question. No local 
society which should vote that it does mot “accept the 
religion of Jesus” would be itself accepted as a Unitarian 
society or “invited” to send delegates to the Unitarian 
Conference. And, since no society devoted to Universal 
Religion could ever vote to “accept the religion of Jesus,” 
or of any other individual teacher, it follows that no such 
society could be admitted. to the Conference as a Unit- 
arian society. The “standard of Unitarian orthodoxy ” 
has been set up conspicuously in the eyes of all the world, 
and whoever asserts the contrary deludes himself alone. 

3. “The Conference recognizes the fact that its con- 
stituency is Congregational in tradition and polity.” 

Very true. But the fact that all the churches of the 
Conference are “Congregational” in no wise affects the 
other fact thet «these churches accept the religion of 
Jesus.” The flag of the brigade is the flag of all the 
regiments that compose it ; the flag of the regiment is the 
flag of all the companies that compose it. Whether 
“Congregational” or not, the liberty of every Unitarian 
congregation stops short at that declaration. The Unit- 
arian congregation which votes that it does of “accept 
the religion of Jesus” ceases to be Unitarian, and will 
cease to be “invited by the council” to send delegates to 
the Conference. 

4. “Therefore, it declares that nothing in this con- 
stitution is to be construed as an authoritative test ; and 
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we cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and our practical aims.” 

Not even the “ National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches” can have its cake and eat it, 
too. It sets up a “test” and then denies what it has done! 


The Conference has just set up an “authoritative test” 


in its fundamental declaration that “these churches accept 
the religion of Jesus.” This declaration is necessarily an 
“authoritative test” of a// local societies or churches; if 
any one of these fails to “accept the religion of Jesus,” 
it fails to bea Unitarian society, and is excluded from 
the Conference. This is the plain meaning of this very 
sentence of the preamble; for it ends by inviting to fel- 
lowship ody those who are “in general sympathy with 
our spirit and practical aims ’—in other words, only those 
who “accept the religion of Jesus.’ | What possible 
criterion of “sympathy with our spirit and practical aims,” 
other than ‘acceptance of the religion of Jesus,” can ever 
be imagined? There is no protection whatever in this 
preamble for “difference of belief,” if that difference ex- 
tends to this fundamental, authoritative and exclusive Zest 
of fellowship ; there is no honest place in Unitarianism 
for any society or for any individual that cannot honestly 
profess to “accept the religion of Jesus.” This is the new 
test of fellowship, the new shibboleth, the new “standard 


_ of Unitarian orthodoxy ;” and it will be progress in prac- 


tical righteousness when no Unitarians can be found to 
deny its existence, contrary to the patent and published 
truth. 


« But why should any refuse, or even hesitate to ‘accept 
the religion of Jesus?’ Especially when, on its ‘ prac- 
tical side, it is ‘summed up in love to God and love to 
man?” 
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Because, first of all, Universal Religion is deter than 
‘the religion of Jesus,” and the best is none too good for 
a soul in earnest. To believers in “the religion of Moses,” 
“the religion of Buddha,” “ the religion of Zoroaster,” “the 
religion of Mohammed,” and the rest, it is merely a grat- 
uitous insult to invite them to “accept the .religion of 
Jesus.” But it is no insult to invite them to accept ‘he 
religion of universal man, which pays due and impar- 
tial honor to Moses, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Jesus; 
in proportion to the truth of their teaching, the purity of 
their lives, and the spirituality of their influence, yet ac- 
cepts no one of them as sole teacher, or as an infallible 
authority, or as the absolute ideal of our many-sided 
human nature. The spirit of partisanship is as hateful 
and degrading in religion as it is in politics. It is the 
source of all proscription, persecution, tyranny, sectarian- 
ism, injustice, of all sins against perfect freedom of thought 
and universal human brotherhood. Whoever has once 
breathed the pure air of Universal Religion, and enjoyed 
the spiritual liberty and sweet charity and intellectual 
vigor which it bestows, finds it treason to the Infinite to 
bend the knee to any one finite prophet of the soul, no 
matter how noble, as his sole teacher or master in the art 
of religious life. He will say, in all soberness and sin- 
cerity, without a particle of defiance or self-conceit: “I 
refuse to accept ‘the religion of Jesus,’ because I am 
bound, in loyalty to the Eternal, to accept no religion 
which is smaller or narrower or lower than the Religion 
of Man.” 

Further it is not true that “practical religion” can be 
“summed up in love to God and love to man ;” for truth 
and righteousness are left out in that summary. Practical 
religion demands more than “ love,” which, if unwise, or if 
unscrupulous, may be again, as it has so often been in the 
past, the root of hideous sins against the holiest rights of 
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our common humanity. Practical religion demands, not 
only that we shall “love,” but also that we shall Axow and 
do whatever is required by a love which is both wise and 
virtuous. Jesus to the contrary notwithstanding, “love to 
God and love to man” is not the whole of practical reli- 
gion, which commands us, also, to know the truth and do 
the right. The fatal defect of “the religion of Jesus is 
that it too much ignores the intellectual and the active 
elements of human nature, and lays too exclusive an em- 
phasis on its sentimental side. “Love” is indeed the 
divine beauty of our human life, its sweetest flower, its 
crowning consecration; but “love” must be guided by 
wisdom, knowledge, truth, or all its beauty and sweetness 
are lost. It will not do to put the part in place of the 
whole ; “practical religion” cannot be “summed up in 
love to God and love to man ;” for it commands whole- 
souled obedience to the whole of the human ideal—and 
includes not only “love,” but truth and righteousness as 
well. 

For these and other equally weighty reasons, the free 
soul of the nineteenth century refuses to “accept the reli- 
gion of Jesus. The new “standard of Unitarian ortho- 
doxy ” is no better than the old one, and can by no means 
become the * banner” of UNIVERSAL RELIGION. Speed 
the day when this shall be unfurled, not only over the 
Free Church of Tacoma, but over innumerable other 
temples dedicated to TRUTH, RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 


LOVE. 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 10, 1894. 
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FREEDOM IN RELIGION. | 


Religious freedom is not only an ideal, it is a necessity. 
There can be no real religion withcut freedom. It might 
be said that there can be no real freedom without religion. 
Jesus said “ The truth shall make you free ;” but truth is 
something larger than the limits of human life. Truth 
reaches out into the unknown and unknowable. So that 
not what we know as truth, alone, shall make us free, 
though this may do much. Perfect freedom is gained by 
following the Infinite Truth. Relative freedom is acquired 
by following as much of God’s truth as we can learn. 


It is more clear, however, that religion cannot be per- 
fect without freedom. For what is religion? Is it not 
best defined as Man’s relation to God? It is the relation 
of the personal human soul to the Infinite, the All-Life. 
Man’s relations to the tree, the cat and house, the wife 
and child are religious, inasmuch as these are parts of the 
Infinite—and they are parts, though they are not all. 
He must therefore be related to the spirit of the storm, 
and the sunshine, to the truths of the multiplication table, 
to the laws of harmony and gravity ; to the suggestion of 
the landscape, and the star-lit canopy of night. He is 
related to every force, even the most subtle and physical 
of the Universe, to lime and Space, and that Unknowable 
in which are Time and Space. He owes his allegiance to 
the conceivable and to the inconceivable. Perfect free- 
dom must include the truth of all. 

A bible, a church, a ritual, a race is but a part, though 
each isa part of the Infinite. He who is related to 
these has just as much religion as there is infinite reality 
in them—no more, no less. He who has these before 
him as a closed door before the Infinite has little religion. 
His light is a shadow. He who keeps these before him 
as a cleanly polished lens of a telescope, to bring the In- 
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finite to his sight, uses them rightly, and the truth of God 
is in his endeavor. Tie a man to his door-post and the 
world is not his acre ; tie him to creeds or symbols or 
ceremonies or any of the devices of men, and the Infinite 
is not his soul-field. 
To gain religion, to be related to the Infinite and Eter- 
nal, man must be free to open whatever door he pleases 
or his impulses direct, as he goes through this great gal- 
lery of Earth,. whose walls are hung with Images, and 
. whose doorways open upon the Unknown. He must be 
free to sit in this alcove or on that hill-top; free to look 
upon this saint or that scene, or to close his eyes and 
witness the great picture the Divine Artist is painting on 
his soul, the abiding canvas of reality. He must be free 
to take or to leave, to bow or to stand erect, to hoid the 
the hymn-book of other’s writing, or to sing the anthems 
his own joy and sorrow have written. 

And when he is free his own life will take precedence 
of all others. Whatever song he sings will be his song ; 
whatever image he looks upon will be seen as God’s 
painting in his own soul; whatever form he observes will 
be his own method of expressing his hope and trust and 
love. 

But such freedom—and it is absolutely necessary for a 
true religion—is difficult to attain unto. Truly the world 
lies between us and God, and much of it is not a pathway 
leading to him ; but rather a fence across our true way. 
The history of what we call religion is the history of re- 
straint, with here and there flashes of real inspiration and 
some noble ideals—words and lines of those who dared, 
and were able to climb over the world’s impediment. 
The way of God is lonely, and few mile-posts and guide- 
boards are there on it. The way of man is lighted by 
custom, matured by habit, and all along the way are inns 
of convenience. The multitude goes that way, too. 
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Few, at most, have meant to impose restraints upon 
their fellow men. To the majority they have seemed 
conveniences. A lie agreed upon’ by the majority con- 
cerned is more convenient than a truth which has not been 
settled by debate and resolution. And, therefore, what 
has been bad for all men has been forced upon each as 
good for him. 

There have been civil restraints, where the state en- 
forced the ecclesiastical decree ; where the strong arm of 
the law said “This is the way to God.” <A dungeon, a 
gallows, a kindled stake stood at the gateway to God, and 
a sign-board pointing to the left read ‘“God’s covenant 
with your fathers bound you to take this road.” And that 
left passage has been made easy for the majority by their 
belief that God spoke to their fathers in such clear and 
unmistakable tones that he had never needed to speak 
again. That path has been easy ; but it has been the 
way to religious death. Those who did not take it found 
a hard way, which led to physical death but to religious 
life. 

There have been ecclesiastical restraints, also, imposed 
by their own authority. When the King’s Palace, which 
stood up there at the parting of the way of God and the 
way of man, was destroyed ; and the Temple of State was 
built down in the valley in the thoroughfare of traffic, 
ecclesiastical heads were put together and it was decided 
to build a temple of God up there where the King’s Pal- 
ace had stood. And all over the streets of human 
endeavor were pasted directions to the kingdom of God, 
And all men felt that they must go to that fair place. 
And so the state continued the king’s arrangement and 
one day out of seven was set aside for men to make that 
journey. And they started on the way and came to the 
temple of God, so-called, and the priests there showed 
them a garden they had made out beyond the: temple, a 
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garden made from the design of human expectation, so 
long educated by authority. The priests said © This is 
heaven; some day God will open this. gate to you.” 
And the people paid for these good words and went back 
for six more days in the streets of traffic. And if one 
would not go in there were strong words appealing to his 
fear: and little children were educated in fear so that all 
were easily appealed to. And few passed that temple 
into the highway of God. 

But by and by a few more daring souls had gone up 
the right road, over the ruins of dungeons, past the guide- 
boards of authority, and breathed a freer air But this 
threatened the whole order of things: so that the priest’s 
cry echoed from the Temple of State ; and Society took 
up the cry and became the restraint upon religion. No 
one caring for the good opinion of his fellows, or for their 
patronage in business or courtesies in social life then 
dared to take any other road than that leading to the 
Temple of the I’riests. 

But, as time went on, the Temple of State had other 
calls to hear and heed than the old cry of the priests. 
And other demands went sounding from the lips of men 
walking in the streets of traffic. And by and by society 
forgot to ostracize those who went the other road, or who 
went not at all towards the kingdom of God. And then 
men began to say that it didn't matter, if only a man 
lived a good life on the streets of Home and Shop. And 
many went no more on the highway that lead from the 
city. But those who did not go were not free, for they 
had not the truth. They only said ‘No’ to what men 
called God: they did not say ‘Yes’ to what God called 
of them. 

But God kept calling and by and by men began to try 
and say ‘Yes’ to this new, strange call that had been 
pealing through the worlds since time began, but had not 
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been heard before. But they could say ‘ Yes.” God said 
«Sing to me a true song,” and they looked about for 
hymns of truth but could find only hymns of human 
authority. God said “ Proclaim that I am the Infinite 
Love,” and they began to repeat familiar texts and homi- 
lies, and God cried out “Stop! thou blasphemest.” And 
they tried to make a picture of God, for had there not 
been Christian art in the past? But God said “No, thou 
canst not see my likeness.” And then they tried to de- 
scribe God with words. But he said “Language cannot 
contain my being.” And they cried out at last “ What, 
God, wouldst thou have of us?” And God answered 
promptly “Be free.” Anda prophet looked and he saw 
the chains of heredity binding them all. He saw how 
methods of thought and expression and feeling had en- 
twined themselves in the deepest activity of all the sons 
of men. And he said “Truly we must outgrow the past 
before we can be free.” 

And in this last stage there are some who are free from 
the past but not from the present. Heredity does not 
bind them, but association does. Because their fellows 
do not think with them, they cannot think their best ; for 
true thought is social, and feeling is congenial or cold. 
They cannot feel their truth—even what they are able to 
think. 

So truly religious freedom is difficult to acquire. It 
demands high and strong life. Death is freedom from 
constraints—or a yielding to them all. Which? True 
freedom acfs without constraint. Hearts must be filled 
with impulses towards the Divine, and must be free to 
express those impulses after their own methods. 

It should be the endeavor of all men to attain this 
freedom—freedom of thought, feeling and expression. 
Much of the struggle against the restraints of the past has 
been to get not freedom but license ; not freedom to wor: 
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ship God after the dictates of personal conscience ; but 
freedom not to worship according to the dictates of indif- 
ference. True freedom, I say again, is, active without 
restraint. The endeavor should, therefore, be to think 
truer, to feel more in accord with knowledge and to act 
from the dictates of these two—true thought and wise 
feeling. 

_ It should be the work of the church that aims to be 


_ free, whether it seeks to express that freedom in its name 


or in its spirit, or as it should, in both name and Spirit,— 
it should be the work of such a church to minister to this 
needed freedom of men. It ,must not seek to introduce 
another obstacle, however new, into the spiritual pathway 
of individual souls. It must not fetter sentiment or 
thought or conduct. It mwsv, to fulfill its purpose, stimu- 
late thoughts and help them into the way of truth; 
encourage religious feelings and prompt them to follow 
the way of reality ; inspire noble worship—noble deeds 
the highest worship—not after its prescribed ritual ; but 
after the natural, free impulse of the human soul. The 
church that does this shall be God’s minister to souls 
that should seek Him, and that must learn sooner or 
later, somewhere in the great Temple of Time to “ wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
LESLIE W. SPRAGUE. 
Unitarian Church, San Franctis:o, Cal. 
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THE: TRUERRADICALS 


As popularly employed, the word radical has a signifi- 
cance attached ‘to it as false as it is vague. According to 
the commonly received conception of the term, the radical 
is one who discards current orthodox opinions and who is 
therefore forced to stand aloof from society, disowned and 
frowned upon because of his “ultra” or “irreligious” views. 
The radical is frequently characterized as superficial, 
shallow, irreverent, flippant, coarse; an object of contempt 
and ridicule to the devout evangelical, a source of fear to 
the unsuspecting public, a fountain of strength and peace 
to his friends. The radical’is said to be the incarnation 
of lawlessness and impiety; to ignore the Bible, turn his 
back upon the church, deny the existence of God and 
believe in nothing. 

Doubtless there are some so-called radicals to whom 
all these criticisms might apply, but many others there 
are who bear the name of radicals yet upon whom none 
of these imputations can be justly cast. I think, for 
example, of that splendid galaxy of intellectual stars that 
shone in the Unitarian firmament twenty-eight years 
ago, but who, because of their radicalism, withdrew, in 
1867, to form a_ new constellation of their own; Abbot, 
Frothingham, Potter, Weiss, and the rest. These men 
were called radicals. They enjoyed the designation, they 
were proud of the distinction it implied; yet of none of 
these heroes could it be said that he was superficial, 
shallow, irreverent, flippant, coarse. It would be a libel 
of the grossest, basest kind to apply to these seekers 
after truth any of the opprobrious epithets wherewith 
the radical is described by untutored tongues. 

We need then to understand the real meaning of this 
much abused and misused word. 


*A discourse delivered in the First Free Church, May 13, 1894, 
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The first use made of it was at a political convention, 
to describe that party in English politics which refused to 
be guided and governed by custom, tradition, expediency; 
the party that insisted upon rational action inspired by 
principle and facts, rather than by policy and supposi- 
tions. The men composing the radical party were the 
antagonists of time-servers, trimmers and traditionalists ; 
the foes of partisanship, bribery and red tape. They 
demanded justice, honesty, square dealing ; their charac- 
teristics were earnestness, sobriety, thoroughness. 

Applied to religion, theology, ethics, sociology, the 
word radical has precisely the same meaning. It stands 
for profundity, penetration to the centre or root of a given 
form of thought, feeling or conduct. It implies the 
removal of superstition, the effacement of effete customs, 
rites and forms; the expulsion of error, the overthrow of 
injustice, the establishment of truth and love. The real 
radical, as the derivation of the word from the latin radex 
indicates, is one who goes to the root of ideas, idols and 
ideals, who inquires into origins, inspects foundations, 
examines causes. The real radical aims neither to 
destroy nor to pull up anything that has roots to sustain 
it. Poisonous plants, noxious weeds that spoil the crops 
and microbe the air, these he eradicates, for ’tis his mission 
to unearth whatever has no valid right to remain. He 
believes in roots and insists that it is a matter of great 
importance to note the soil in which they are placed. He 
cares not, as one of them has said, for “oaks planted in 
flower pots,” nor for “pine trees set in porcelain vases,” 
The artificial sustenance of the conservatory is exceed- 
ingly distasteful to the radical. He shrinks from confine- 
ment in close quarters where no draughts freshen the air 
and no rains enrich the earth. He prefers the joy and 
discipline of the open air. He would learn to brave the 
tempest and withstand the storm. He would make sure 
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of not being razed by an autumn gale nor sapped by a 
passing stream. He wishes to “stand” and after the 
blast has blown and the tempest raged “still to stand.” 
Such has been the temper and aspiration of all the 
world’s great radicals. Each, in his own time and place, 
found a religion that had no vital and enduring roots, no 
solid, stable foundation on which to rest. Therefore he 
tore down the existing structure that he might build 
anew upon corner stones that would endure. Mohammed, 
the great radical of Arabia, after going to the roots of 
five different religions, finally established a new one of 
his own. Jesus, the sublime radical of Judea, declared that 
he came not to destroy but to fulfil ; fulfillment was always 
the aim and destruction, at times, the means. Certain 
features of the older faith seemed false in the light of 
his reason and experience and so he did not hesitate 
to destroy them In order that the universal element 
in the Mosaic religion might be preserved he destroyed 
the special, transient element, building upon stabler 
foundations the spiritual gospel which is the life of 
the soul. Theodore Parker, the most distinguish of mod- 
ern radicals found the Unitarianism of 1850 too feebly 
rooted to endure as a vital force in the religious world. 
After destroying the cumbrous weeds that lay about it, 
he imbedded it afresh in the soil, only however that his 
successors should sink it deeper still. 

Thus there is a great and most precious principle which 
the true radical conserves—/iberty of thought. On this he 
builds his theology, his ethics, his sociology, his science, 
his education. He believes, above all things, in the 
American principle of liberty and bids all men build their 
religious and secular institutions upon this foundation 
alone. The great statesmen, he reminds us, who founded 
this republic built upon the principle of freedom. Jeffer- 
son, Washington and Franklin built upon it. By them 
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the radical stands ; they are his inspirers, his supporters ; 
he claims spiritual kinship with them for he too has had 
visions similar to those that ‘inspired their hearts, he too 
is working for ends like unto theirs, striving to build the 
church even as did they the state, upon the eternal 
adamant of freedom. So sacred is this foundation to 
the radical that he will suffer nothing that is not 
reared upon it to stand. The man who checks the spirit 
of free inquiry, who fixes limits of investigation, who 
claims that he has an “infallible and authoritative revela- 
tion” too sacred to be examined or questioned, this man is, 
in the estimation of the radical, a destructionist because 
he puts fetters upon liberty of thought. The true radical 
believes in the autonomy of the human soul which will 
brook no rival claims to supremacy, which will be hamper- 
ed by no “authorities,” bound by no creeds, trammeled 
by no traditions, harassed by no dogmas, but free to 
seek, love and dive the truth. To the timid, unthinking, 
conventional conservative, the radical seems like the ship 
that “strikes by night a craggy shelf and staggers blindly 
ere she sink,” but no, he has only loosed his old moorings 
and steered out in the open sea, unwilling to disembark 
till the haven of truth has been reached. Possessing 
this grand creative principle of liberty, the true radical 
applies it to religion, theology, ethics and social reforms. 
In relzgzon, he delves down beneath the letter to the 
spirit, beneath forms, symbols, rubrics, vestments, to their 
underlying meaning or reality. He penetrates to the roots 
of the religious sentiments of reverence, awe, worship, to 
see if they are vital and worthy. No hymns will he sing 
that express ideas or sentiments against which his reason re- 
volts; no prayers will he breathe save such as are consistent 
with his conception of God. In ¢heology he goes to the 
foundations of dogmas, confessions, catechisms, creeds, to 
see whether or not they have an honest basis on which 
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to rest. He turns to the creeds of Christendom, searches 
their origin, traces their growth, exposes their errors and 
from the dust of downfallen systems of belief he causes 
cardinal truths to arise. The world will always need 
the theological radical because there can be no religion 
without thought, and since “the thoughts of men are wid- 
ened with the process of the suns,” since new discoveries 
necessitate the keeping of thought free, theology must re- 
main uzcreeded so that it may expand with intellectual 
progress. To sustain this freedom is the function of the 
theological radical. Progress, motion toward a goal, is his 
watchword. Applying it to theism he points to the de- 
velopment of the God-idea and bids men learn the lesson 
it has to teach, not to form hasty conclusions, to realize the 
effect of great physical discoveries upon theistic thought, to 
remember that the God of Moses was not that of Isaiah, 
nor his, the deity which Jesus adored; nor the “ Father” of 
Jesus, the all-enfolding, all-pervading Spirit which modern 
minds contemplate with reverence and awe. 

In sociology the true radical goes once more to the roots. 
The wrongs, the miseries, the woes of human life fill his 
heart with indignation and pity; the spirit of sympathy 
impels him to search the causes and cures of injustice, pov- 
erty andcrime. And so he delves beneath the present in- 
dustrial system, beneath present social conditions, beneath 
charities, philanthropies, reforms, to find radical remedies 
for radical wrongs because he knows that not until these 
are found can the great dream of the ages be fulfilled 
when “justice and love, like the rings of Saturn, shall sur- 
round the world.” 

Such then is the true, the complete radical. In theol- 
ogy he aims at the emancipation of the head from the 
pillories of traditional beliefs; in religion, at the emanci- 
pation of the heart from the thrall of artificial piety and 
inherited reverence ; in sociology he aims at the emanci- 
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pation of the hand from the manacles that forbid the free 
exercise and development of human capacities for the 
securing of comfort, culture and progress. 

The true radical is a “pilgrim of the spirit,” the spirit of 
liberty and of love. His march is no vacation tour, but a 
long, weary exploit into the wilds of ignorance, supersti- 
tion and sin. He cannot throw down his tools and lie idly 
upon the grass. He must gird his loins, trim and light his 
lamp and carry truth into the dark places of the world. 
For the true radical believes not less’ but more than the 
churches that condemn him, because his faith instead of 
being tied to tradition, book, creed or man, is free and he 
yearns for infinite Truth alone. And so he continues 
the march, assured that his own untrodden path will yet 
become “the highway of the nations.” Radicals are of 
three kinds but he alone whom I have endeavored to 
describe is the true radical. 

There is the zudzfferent radical, who believes in noth- 
ing and cares for nothing but the things of time, the 
visible, tangible, perishable things of sense. There is the 
econoclastic radical who glories in destruction for destruc- 
tion’s sake, who loves to ridicule beliefs that to him are 
superstitions but which to other minds are still truths, 
cherished as precious and sacred. There is the conserv- 
zmg radical, whose radicalism, destructive as it seems, is 
in reality the sign of a sound conservatism, for it means 
a stronger grasp upon the eternal realities, a profounder 
penetration into essential principles and permanent ideas, 
a keener comprehension of the laws of thought and con- 
duct, a deepening of faith in human progress, without 
which life loses all its dignity, beauty and charm. 

True radicalism always engenders generous impulses, 
noble enthusiasms, lofty humanitarian aims. Wherever 
genuine and profound it is sure to kindle a spirit of help- 
fulness and to convert its convictions into life. For the 
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soul can no more thrive on pale negations than can the 
body upon the mere sight or odor of food. The soul 
needs the solid diet of intellectual convictions, of moral 
ideals, of selfless aspiration and endeavor. What purpose 


then can be grander, nobler, more inspiring, than to live 


in the world as a serious, earnest, reverent radical ? 

Such a purpose is ours. As members of the Free 
Church we have pledged ourselves to the service of radi- 
cal religion. We have determined to be seekers after 
truth dy the method and in the spirit of freedom, to be 
promoters of the emancipation of all men from any and 
every thrall that prevents the free pursuit of truth. 

Nor will this part of our mission be performed 
until the principle of liberty finds its way into 
every mind, until the privilege of going to the roots is 
enjoyed by all. So long as a single human being is per- 
secuted or maligned because his views differ from those 
of the conventional majority, so long as any one is 
branded an “infidel” or “atheist” because he is an honest 
seeker after truth, so long as any one is kept under watch 
because he does not hold the opinions current in society, 
this church has a mission to fulfil, declaring with no 
uncertain sound that principles, not prejudices, form the 
everlasting standard by which men must be judged, 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


EDITORIAL. 
THE UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Owing to the bi-monthly appearance of our Journal we 
have been obliged to withhold until now the expression of 
our pleasure on learning the results of the recent Conference 
at Saratoga of “ Unitarian and other Christian Churches.” 
We rejoice in the forward step our Unitarian brethren 
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have taken in stripping their National Conference Consti- 
tution of the two phrases which, for twelve years, the 
foremost representatives of Unitarianism have felt, falsified 
its position. 

On September 26th this National Conference, at its 
fifteenth meeting, adopted a revised preamble and set of 
articles. Five hundred and seventy-eight delegates rep- 
resenting the Unitarians of North America voted unani- 
mously and by acclamation to accept the Constitution as 
revised that day. The “National Conference of Unitar- 
tarian and other Christian Churches” has much reason to 
be proud of its achievement. For the preceding six months 
considerable anxiety had been felt concerning the results 
of the Saratoga vote upon the proposed revision of the 
Unitarian Constitution. The determination to withdraw 
from the denomination was publicly expressed from 
pulpit, platform and press by several representatives of 
both the right and the left wing of Unitarianism. The 
former declared their purpose to leave unless the Confer- 
ence reaffirmed its “allegiance to the Lord Jesus Christ” 
and retained, in the title of the Conference, the name 
“Christian.” The latter protested vehemently against the 
retention of “a creed” in the Constitution, demanding a 
clean self-commitment of Unitarianism to “the principles 
of universal religion” else they too would part company 
with the denomination. Rev. M. J. Savage, by a final 
rephrasing of the preamble and _ first article, as 
published in the Chrzstzan Register last March, poured 
oil upon the troubled waters. The retention of 
the original name of the Conference, committing it 
clearly to Christianity, and the substitution of “the 
religion of Jesus” for “the Lord Jesus Christ,” formed 
a pacifying compromise upon which the entire Confer- 
ence united without a single dissenting voice. This 
compromise, a “stroke of genius,” was the work of one of 
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the foremost living American Unitarians, and that it saved 
the Conference from an impending “split” must be obvi- 
ous to all who are familiar with Unitarian history and 
with the Christian Register discussions of the past six 
months. 


A “temporary settlement” has been secured, dis- 
sentions have disappeared, discords have died away— 
the chasm has been bridged. Both the conservatives who 
threatened to withdraw, were “the Christian flag hauled 
down,” and the radicals who proposed withdrawing if the 
flag were not hauled down, united upon a compromise, 
adopted amid vociferous applause, waving of handker- 
chiefs and the most remarkable enthusiasm ever witness- 
ed at a Unitarian Convention. 

But history will repeat itself. This position of divided 
allegiance to Christianity and Freedom is only a mile- 
stone on the highway that leads to wxcompromising fealty 
to Freedom alone. The final vote has yet to be taken. 
The Rubicon is not yet crossed. The wave of enthusiasm 
will eventually give place to calm contemplation and 
careful scrutiny of what was unanimously and ecstatically 
ratified by the Conference. We share with Unzty the 
belief that “the unanimity at Saratoga will be discovered 
to be, not a unanimity of conviction, but of concession 
which developed an enthusiasm of generosity.” Indica- 
tive of this are the recent utterances of two Unitarian 
ministers. Rev. C. F. Dole expressed the opinion that 
“the new constitution does not rule out the former super- 
naturalism,” while Rev. Elinor Gordon says; “If it be 
true that the vote at Saratoga really meant, as it was 
interpreted to mean by many of those present, a tighten- 
ing of the denominational lines, an added emphasis of the 
sectarian name, so that, as one speaker proudly said, 
‘Unitarianism is now a denomination, it is no longer a 
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movement,’ then it is true that the vote instead of bring- 
ing harmony will but widen the gulf.” Ever since 1863, 
when it was proposed -to organize “ The Liberal Church 
of America,” the effort has been made again and again ‘to 
transplant Unitarianism to the soil of Freedom, to 
commit it z/olly to intellectual liberty, to the scientific 
method and to unsectarianism. In 1866 a most heroic 
attempt was made to attain this end, but in vain. The 
time was not yet ripe. Channing complained of a “ Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy,” of an “ossification of the movement ;” 
Parker had been excommunicated, Emerscr. wa. forced 
into exile, the New Hampshire courts forbade Abbot to 
preach in the Unitarian church at Dover, N..E"., [a decree 
still in force, alas!] Johnson had established the “Free 
Church of Lynn;” a group of ardent radicals, overpowered 
by the temptation to compromise, fell to “allegorizing,” 
reinterpreting historic names and creedal phrases; preach- 
ing sermons upon “Free Christianity,” “Free Religion 
and Christianity identical,’ etc, endeavoring thus to 
justify their continued identification with Unitarianism. 
Among these are the very noblest spirits in the denomi- 
nation. They fashion their own Unitarianism to suit 
themselves. Regardless of all historical declarations as 
to the meanzng of Unitarianism, they infuse into it their 
own highest religious ideals and then with complete 
indifference to history, to local and national Conferences, 
to names, preambles and articles, they define Unitarian- 
ism! Our highly esteemed friends, Revs. Ames, Chadwick 
‘Savage, Calthrop, and others have over and over again 
preached sermons in which appears the phrase “‘¢hzs is 
Unitarianism ;’ thus contributing, as it seems to us, to 
the intellectual confusion which must be dispelled before 
genuine unity can cease to be a dream. 


Many Unitarian churches, we think, will be no more 
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satisfied with the creedal features of the new preamble 
than with those of the old. They will claim that accep- 
tance of “the religion of Jesus” was not intended as a 
creed and that any church or delegate has a perfect right 
to fall back upon the Congregational principle and repu- 
diate the creed. Yet they cannot but feel that this two- 
facedness is extremely awkward. They do not wish to 
have their dreams disturbed by even “the ghost of a 
creed” for “the mental freedom of those who do not 
accept it is thus compromised” (to quote the words of 
Rev. C. G. Ames), precisely as it was in 1882 when Rev. 
M. J. Savage proposed an amendment to the Constitution 
which should:serve as a_ satisfying compromise, enabling 
both wings of the denomination to remain identified with 
the National Conference. The adoption of his amendment 
resulted in sustaining for a time that internal harmony and 
unity which had been jeopardized since 1866. But eight 
years ago, when the Western Unitarian Conference was 
disfellowshiped from tue American Unitarian Association, 
it was obvious to even the most superficial observer that 
the amendment adopted in 1882 gave the Constitution a 
“front and a back door,” thus creating conscientious scruples 
. In many minds touching their right to sanction this kind 
of a compromise. Dissatisfaction rapidly spread and 
intensified, resulting in the recent revision of the Consti- 
tution, whose letter and spirit afford another striking 
proof of the fact that compromise is the method of Uni- 
tarian progress. 


“There is a question before the Unitarian house,” 
says Unity, “clear and inevitable, which will not 
down until it is answered. Can a Jew, an Agnostic, 
a world-serving and truth-seeking Buddhist become a 
member of a Unitarian church, by right and not by 
courtesy ? In other words, is a church that is absolutely 
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unrimmed by the “ Christian” word or theological dogma, 
but seeking truth and righteousness and love, a Unitarian 
church ?” 

The question has been explicitly answered by the new 
Constitution of the National Conference. Any Unitarian 
church which does not accept the “religion of Jesus” is 
false to the Unitarian flag and has no moral right: to bear 
the Unitarian name. The banner has been unfurled, its 
motto inscribed in bold unmistakable characters. The 
standard of Unitarian orthodoxy has been set up, the 
test of Unitarian fellowship is no longer a matter of 
uncertainty. Between Unsectarian Freedom and Uni- 
tarian Christianity every one must choose. 


Rev. S.J. Barrows, editor of the Christian Register, 
contrasting the old Constitution with the new, says, “ The 
old Constitution enthroned the Messianic Christ,” and 
“the Messianic Christ is the symsol of a deified Lord.” 
This is an amazing admission and one never before made 
by any member of the editorial staff of this Unitarian 
weekly. Surely if this description of the old Constitution 


‘be true, as it is, there was good reason for the formation 


of the Free Religious Association in 1867 and the subse- 
quent withdrawal of many churches from the Unitarian 
fellowship. Why this tardy confession of a truth long 
since observed? But does the new Constitution 
permit any of these churches to renew their sorrow- 
fully surrendered fellowship? No, because in the first 
place, as has been said, “the new Constitution does not 
(necessarily) remove the former supernaturalism,” and sec- 
ondly, because the denomination refused to stand wholly 
and uncompromisingly for spiritual freedom, setting up a 
doctrinal test of fellowship in the first clause of the Pre- 
amble and annulling it in the last! 
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Nay more (to quote Mr. Dole’s words in Uvzty), it 
“emphasizes that one meaning of the word Christian in 
which we (Unitarians) are all cordially together,” viz: ‘‘its 
practical use to describe a well known method of life, the 
life of faith, hope and love. It is a use of the word which 
as fast as it becomes general (and it is already thus 
largely in vogue), will include faithful Jews, good Moham- 
medans, Mr, Fenollosa’s kind of Buddhists and loving 
agnostics. All such the world ‘already calls ‘good Chris- 
tians.’” 

But this “one use of the word Christian” is in the esti- 
mation of the great majority of Christians and all non- 
Christians illegitimate, however convenient or desirable 
such a use of the term may be. Nor in our judgment 
does it seem at all likely that this same use will ever 
become so ‘‘general” as to include disciples of other faiths 
which share with Christianity its universal, permanent ele- 
ments. It savors somewhat of presumptuousness to expect 
any kind of Buddhists or good Mohammedans or faithful 
Jews or loving agnostics to change their name for that of 
Christianity or of any other special historical religion. If 
this be the Unitarian hope we cannot share it. On the 
contrary, we hold that the way of progress toward univer- 
sal religion lies in the manifestation of a love so deep, so 
genuine that it compels the sacrifice of sectarian names 
and connections, While these are retained universal 
brotherhood is an utter impossibility and the fact that 
they are retained proves that men do not really, deeply 
want brotherhood. Not because we love our Unitarian 
brethren less but because we love mankind more must 
we continue to stand apart, disfellowshiped because of 
the wz “sufficing freedom of the Unitarian movement.” 
We fully recognize, with Rev. F. L. Hosmer, that “the 
larger the organization the more patiently must they who 
humbly and not arrogantly consider themselves in the 
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advance, wait for their cherished ideals to come full-orbed 
to the organization as a whole.” 


If it be true,as Rev. Mr. Ames points out, that the 
purpose of the National Conference was “to secure har- 
mony,” it would not be surprising to learn that certain 
delegates, not sympathizing wholly with the revision nor 
wishing to destroy the prevailing harmony, declined to vote 
against its adoption after hearing that “thunderous aye” 
which triumphantly burst forth from a thousand or more 
voices. It may be that some “old time radical” not 
entitled to vote, was present and perhaps, as occurred at 
New York in 1865, whispered to a delegate sitting close 
by : “for God’s sake say one word for freedom.” But the 
spirit moved no dissenter to say this word and so the 
enthusiasm and rejoicing were complete at the time, what- 
ever may happen when the cawse of this jubilation is 
soberly and thoughtfully examined as, of course, could not 
- have been done at a time when “to secure harmony ” was 
the uppermost and deepest aim of all concerned. 


THE NEW UNITARIAN BANNER. 


It seems to us that if the new Unitarian banner means 
anything at all, it means the attempt to serve two mas- 
ters;—freedom and the religion of Jesus. It grants men two 
incompatible privileges. You may have absolute liberty 
of thought, but be sure you “accept the religion of Jesus.” 
You may exercise perfect mental freedom, only beware 
of denying that “practical religion,” as Jesus maintains, is 
“summed up in love to God and man.” You may enjoy 
the unrestricted right of private judgment, but take care 
that you do not reason yourself out of Christianity or into 
surrender of the Christian name. But in our opinion, one 
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cannot have “the religion of Jesus” and “liberty ” too. 
If the desire of the National Unitarian Conference was to 
“affirm the principle of perfect mental freedom” as the 
leading spirit in the convention declared it was, why did 
it not frankly do so? Why were any theological ideas 
retained in the new Constitution? Why was even the 
name ‘Christian’ retained, which, when fairly interpreted, 
necessarily zmplzes mental limitation? 

Intellectual liberty if “perfect” must mean liberty to 
doubt or discard the words or ideas of any and every his- 
torical religious leader. Does Unitarianism by its Con- 
stitution mean to say that its followers are at perfect 
liberty to reject the religion of Jesus if in any respect it 
seems to them antiquated or false? If so, why did it set 
up this criterion of consistent fellowship at one end of 
the Preamble and abrogate it at the other ? 

To us, as to Mr. Savage, it appears that much of the 
thought and conduct sides of the religion of Jesus is out 
of date. Our demand for liberty exceeds that offered 
by the Unitarian Constitution. We cannot “accept the 
religion of Jesus” in its entirety, nor do we think with 
him that “practical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man.” Thus we are still excluded from the 
Unitarian fellowship and not until it sets up freedom alone 
as its test of fellowship can we consistently renew the 
relationship we reluctantly yet necessarily surrendered 
two years ago. Unitarianism is still a house divided 
against itself; it still strives to serve two masters and 
so excludes all those persons who would serve freedom 
alone. ; 

It is in no polemical or unfriendly spirit that we make 
these comments. We were born and nurtured in Unit- 
arianism and we love the old homestead and the old friends 
still. But zruth has claims which are higher and more 
commanding than those of family or friends. Nay, friend- 
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ship itself, if it is to be high and deep, must be rooted 
and grounded in the love of truth. 


Pub 
THE RELIGION OF JESUS. 


They who are excluded from Unitarianism because to 
them it is a compromise between Christianity and Free- 
dom, they who were obliged to withdraw from the denom- 
ination in order that they might be uncompromising 
servants of Unsectarian Freedom, will feel that the recent 
revision of the National Unitarian Constitution testifies to 
the timeliness and wisdom of their withdrawal. For 

while certainly marking another step toward Universal 
Religion, the new Unitarian Banner has not estab- 
lished terms of fellowship sufficiently broad to include the 
increasing number of those who cannot honestly affirm 
that they “accept the religion of Jesus in its entirety,” 
which he must now declare who would honorably adopt 
the Unitarian name and with full consistency enter the 
Unitarian fellowship. The transcendently beautiful spirit 
of Jesus, the unsurpassed purity of his life-aim, his sin- 
cerity, his sympathy, his saintliness, all those elements of 
his character that make his name a synonym, for inspira- 
tion, and that draw the sentiments of reverence and love 
toward him from our hearts, all these we spontaneously 
and reverently recognize. Yet to say that we accept his 
“religion” would be to commit ourselves to those ideas of 
God and man, of earth and heaven, of human origin and 
destiny which modern thought has outgrown, but which 
constitute the ‘thought-side of the religion of Jesus. It 
will not do say “we may not accept the theology of Jesus, 
we accept the religion of Jesus ;” for as Mr. Savage him- 
self points out, theology is the thought-stde of religion, 
and the thought-side of the religion of Jesus “has been 


outgrown.” 
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Commenting upon what it calls “a temporary settle- 
ment,” Unity speaks as follows concerning “the religion 
of Jesus” as the phrase appears in the new Unitarian 
Constitution : 

“¢The religion of Jesus’ is an ambiguous term ; and Unitarians 
are disposed to interpret it not by what was unique in it but by 
the elements it held in common with Judaism and other religions. 
Christianity triumphed and made its estate first by messianic and 
then by a mediatorial element: which most Unitarians discard. 
The term itself is a term of dispute. The Unitarians have agreed 
once more not to dispute, but the unanimity at Saratoga cannot 
mean that many there are satisfied with the serim-making words.” 


REV. M. J. SAVAGE AND THE RELIGION, OF JESUS. 


In his discourse upon “the change of front in the uni- 
verse,” Mr. Savage says: “ Religion is man’s thought* con- 
cerning the relation in which he stands to the universe or 
to the power or powers which he thinks of as governing it. 
This thought is accompanied by emotions, and must find 
expression in action.” Thus, in common with all other 
liberal religious thinkers, Mr. Savage makes every religion 
consist of thought, feeling andconduct. “Every religion,” 
he adds, “starts with a scheme of things, including a ¢heory 
of God, of man, of their natural relations ; with its sczence 
of the universe. Each has its cosmology, and in this cos- 
mology it finds its raison d’etre.” The religion of Jesus, 
therefore, like every other religion, must have its “science 
of the universe which gives it its raison d’etre.” 

Turning to his sermon on “Christianity and the religion of 


Jesus” we read: “Certain intellectual conceptions, in the 
framework of Jesus’ teachings, are not permanent. Jesus, 


let us frankly say it, was mistaken in a great many of his 
ideals. The cosmology of the world as believed in his 


*The italics throughout are ours. 
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time (the Ptolemaic) he accepted. Of course all this 
framework has passed away.” Thus Mr. Savage main- 
tains that the ‘¢houghkt-side of the religion of Jesus has 
passed away with “the Ptolemaic cosmogy of the universe” 
on which it is founded, and “thought is the prime essential.” 


In his sermon entitled “ Free Christianity,” Mr. Savage 
maintains that “Love to God and man is the great 
teaching that Jesus stands for. But this is not enough 
for a religion. This is the Zeartof the highest conceivable 
religion. But on the intellectual side there are problems 
to be intellectually solved, not simply felt about. I believe 
the future religion of the world is to be a combination of 
the heart of the Christ and the clear-headed guidance of 
the finest knowledge that the world can possibly attain.” 

Applying this thought Mr. Savage remarks: “What is 
it to love God? Here is the work of investigation. We 
must love man, but how love him, how manifest that love? 
We need then the /zght of the intellect and the results of 
the experience of the human race. These shall furnish our 
machinery, and the love that Jesus taught shall be the 
motive power.” Thus it would appear that Mr. Savage 
considers “practical religion,” as presented by Jesus, to 
comprise not only “motive power’ but also “machinery,” 
and in this he is sustained by the clear-cut statement of Dr, 
Abbot in the opening article of this issue. It requires 
more than “love” to represent the sum total of “ practical 
religion,” though love is its crowning attribute. 


Speaking of the name “Christianity ” in his “Beliefs 
about the Bible,” Mr. Savage says, “Jesus did not teach 
what has come to be called Christianity. But Christianity 
grew up around the belief that Jesus was the Messiah, 
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and so made his Messiahship, the chrzstos, its central doc- 
trine. Hence the name.” It would thus seem as if Mr. 
Savage, standing by “the religion of Jesus” as opposed 
to “Christianity,” would reject the name ‘Christian’, but the 
denomination he represents and whose new preamble and 
first article he wrote, distinctly puts itself on record as a 
“Christian” organization, identifying zs Christianity with 
the religion of Jesus! We find it impossible to reconcile 
these intellectual confusions. But this by no means implies 
that we question the sincerity or intellectual honesty of 
any member of the Unitarian denomination, least of all 
Mr. Savage, for whom we entertain sincere respect and 
admiration, though we are unable to harmonize his pre- 
amble with statements made elsewhere concerning the 
religion of Jesus, and the phrase in which he sums it up. 


LINCOLN’S RELIGION. 


Abraham Lincoln never joined a church because he 
would identify himself with no religious society but that 
founded upon “love to God and love to man.” Christ- 
ianity has been defined by Dr. Bartol in these terms, and 
it would seem that the denomination to which he belongs 
by the recent revision of its Constitution and the retention 
of its Christian name meant to endorse the definition as 
descriptive of z¢s Christianity. But as Mr. Savage, (who 
worded the revised preamble) has well said in his sermon 
on “ Free Christianity »—*« the religion of love to God and 
love to man is older than Christianity.” The religion of 
Zoroaster, of Mohammed, of Confucius, of the Hebrew, 
Egyptian and Hindu prophets, on its practical side 
culminates in love to God and love to man.” This love was 
not indigenous to the religion of Jesus alone; nay, he bor- 
rowed it directly from the Jewish teachers that preceded 
him. Even early Buddhism entertained sentiments cor- 
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responding to those two loves. So also the ancient Ro- 
man religion emphasized them as the essence of religion. 
Dr. Edwin Hatch, the eminent Episcopalian, in his 
“ Hibbert Lectures” devotes several pages to quotations 
from the works of Epictetus to prove that the doctrines of 
God’s fatherhood and human brotherhood, (love to God 
and man) were conspicuous features of this “pagan” faith. 
So profoundly impressed was the late Wm. J. Potter by . 
this fact of the universality and antiquity of these two 
elements of “ practical religion” that he said, ‘it is pre- 
sumption and arrogance to claim as ‘Christian’ those 
ideas and graces which may be equally found among en- 
lightened believers in other religions than the Christian.” 
“ Love to God and love to man” then is in no special or 
exclusive sense “the religion of Jesus ;” neither can that 
phrase serve as a definition of Christianity, for it would 
with equal fitness define any other of the world’s religions, 
seeing that this doctrine is common to them all, though 
expressed in varying forms, according to the religious dia- 
lect peculiar to each. The great American statesman 
looked in vain for a church based on “love to God and man.” 
In no country has there ever yet been witnessed the 
founding of a church or religious society upon this senti- 
ment alone. It has been invariably connected with the 
name of one of the special religions or with that of its 
founder, the latest illustration of which is seen in the case 
of Unitarian Christianity, which associates love to God 
and love to man with the religion of Jesus, and this, on its 
intellectual side, says Mr. Savage, has “passed out of 
modern thought” while on its fee/zng and conduct sides, it 
is marked by certain limitations which have also been 
pointed out by this distinguished Unitarian leader in his 
sermons on the subject. But quite apart from this, it is 
obvious that “sentiment” is not enough for “a religion.” 
It must have thought as well; this is fundamentally ne- 


cessary, 
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SIGNS OR THE. LIMES: 


THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS 
3 SOCTETLES. 


The board of directors of the American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies held its first meeting last 
October at Chicago. This Congress was organized for 
four distinct purposes ; first, “to unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and cooperation such existing societies and liberal 
elements as are in sympathy with the movement toward 
undogmatic religion ;” second, “to foster and encourage the 
organization of other non-sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute mental liberty ;” third, 
“to secure a closer and more helpful association of all 
these in the thought and work of the world, under the 
great law and life of love ;” fourth, “to develop the church 
of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and hign char- 
acter, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past 
but keeping itself open to all new light and the 
higher development of the future.” Representatives of 
several Christian sects, of the Ethical Culture movement, 
of Reformed Judaism, and of certain “Independent” 
churches constitute the board of directors. At this initial 
meeting the problem of church-planting was the principal 
topic of discussion, bringing the Congress face to face, for 
the first time, with the difficulties besetting the fulfillment 
of this, its second object. Obviously an organization 
representing so many different theological elements would 
not find it an easy matter to plant “other non-sectarian 
churches on the basis of absolute mental liberty.” To 
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achieve this important task without serious friction prim- 
arily requires the surrender of sectarian connections and 
names on the part of the various societies constituting the 


Congress. These must first become “non-sectarian’ 
themselves and then will it be possible to organize “ other 
non-sectarian churches.” First let these constituent 


churches plant themselves on “the basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty” and then will they be enabled satisfactorily to 
organize new churches on the same foundation. 

A fatal contradiction inheres in the platform of the 
American Congress and until it is perceived and removed 
the missionary enterprises at which it aims must neces- 
sarily fail. Consistency requires that unsectarianism be 
thorough-going and complete. The zudzvidnal churches 
must be unsectarian as well as the fel/owship of churches; 
until then the Congress remains an “unsectarian union of 
sects,” handicapped by that intellectual inconsistency which 
sooner or later brings “ethical decay.” Not until “the 
existing denominational relations” of the societies com- 
posing the Congress are “disturbed” to their very foun- 
dations can it hope to accomplish its splendid second ob- 
ject: “the organization of other non-sectarian churches on 
the basis of absolute mental liberty.” 


THE “INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH” OF CHICAGO. 


Another important secession from the Unitarian de- 
nomination occured two months ago when the Rev. T. G 
Milsted, formerly minister of the Unitarian Church on the 
north-side of Chicago (Unity Church) accepted a call, 
signed by leading liberals residing in the vicinity of Lake 
View, to become the minister of a free church,—free 
theologically and financially. As stated by the president 
of the board of trustees the purpose of this Free 
church is— 
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“to organize for the purpose of studying the social and religious 
questions which are uppermost at the present time ; to gain for the 
members that power for usefulness which comes only of doing 
good, and to do for others, materially, intellectually, socially, and 
spiritually, all that lies in their power as an organization. While 
it will be liberal in thought, it will be peculiarly and prominently 
religious. Too often those who drift away from so-called ortho- 
doxy lose the devotional spirit. It shall be our purpose to cul- 
tivate the devotional spirit ; to lead to right views of man’s duty 
to God and to his fellow man. 


Services were begun in a well-furnished hall October 
21st, when over a hundred persons identified themselves 
with the new movement. A few extracts from the inaug- 
ural sermon illustrate the character and spirit of Mr. Mil- 
sted’s new church: 


Why is the church losing the world to-day? Why have the 
majority of Christendom forsaken the sanctuary? Because the 
church has not been the power for good it was meant to be to the 
world, It has lost its ideal, has reposed on its ancient laurels. 

I believe that to win back something of its early power the 
church must return more or less completely to its primitive 
type. To again be able to leaven the world it must cast 
aside the incubus of its inheritance and arm itself for the 
spiritual warfare of to-day with its first weapons of faith and 
_ and love, and return to its first ideal which was to redeem the 
single soul and the world. The church which exists merely to 
furnish a ready-made salvation to slothful souls is no longer nec- 
essary. The church which exists merely to amuse or entertain 
or furnish a Sunday lecture is unworthy of the name of church, 
and hence is not a necessary institution. 

But the world still groweth and travaileth in pain, waiting for 
the sons of men to become the sons of God. Misery, sin and 
suffering still mar this fair world, and the command is still in 
force: ‘Feed my lambs and recover my lost sheep.” 


ne reason wh im i 
One re son why $0 many churches whose aim is good and no. 
ble do so little for humanity is because after their expenses are 
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paid they have nothing left for charitable work. That this may 
not be the case with us our expenses shall be light. As your 
minister I shall accept nothing ; you, however, are too generous 
to give nothing ; you will give according to your ability, but what 
you do give shall go for humanitarian work. I, have some well- 
defined plans for philanthropic work which, with your help and 
advice, shall be carried out. Humanity will be for us, as the old 
preacher said, the great ‘altar of God.” 

Many churches are named after the deity or some one of his 
attributes. Not slighting the thought of God, but simply putting 
the emphasis where effort is most needed, I should like to call 
this society a ‘humanitarian church. But perhaps it would be 
wise to prove ourselves worthy of such a name before appropriat- 
ing it. 

We hope that this new organization will serve the cause 
of unsectarianism as fully as it intends to further that of 
-humanitarianism. For the latter, in its fullest sense, nec- 
essarily includes the former. If this new church is to 
differ in its methods or principles from both Unitarianism 
and Ethical Culture, it should make this point plain. It 
should not exist independently without a sufficient war- 
rant for its becoming so ; else it will come under the ban of 
Rey. Heber Newton’s trenchant criticism touching the 
“waste of rival and competing organizations in religion ” 
which he justly remarks “is too wickedly vast.” Indepen- 
dency in these days, if it is to be ethically justifiable: 
must be grounded upon absolute intellectual or moral ne- 
cessity. Its other purposes, such as the holding of con- 
ferences of churches in sympathy with the movement 
toward undogmatic religion, the establishment of annual 
lecture courses under the auspices of the congress, the 
«development of present tendencies toward true unsectar- 
ianism,” these lie within the field of its possibilities and 
in the attainment of these the congress will greatly serve 
the cause of free, spiritual and universal religion. It 
should be the result of an essential difference in prin- 
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ciple or purpose, else secession is without worthy justifica- 
tion. That all the receipts of a churck should be devoted 
exlusively to humanitarian ends is assuredly most de- 
sirable wheresoever it is a possibility; but this any church 
might do without severing its relations with the denom- 
ination to which it naturally belongs on theological and 
ethical grounds. But Mr. Milsted doubtless intends to 
organize his church upon thorough-going unsectarian 
principles, in which case, of course, independency becomes 
ethically and intellectually necessary, until Dr. Abbot’s 
“Free Church of the Ideal,” or a similar organization, is 
established 


RIES eo 
Lack of space has prevented our publishing the 
“Ripples of Attention” which still continue to be formed 
upon the surface of our stream by the benignant breezes 
of Unitarian and other Christian sympathizers with our 
‘Cause. One of them, a noted Unitarian preacher and au- 
thor in Massachusetts, has recently sent us the following: 


‘THE Free Cuurcu Recorp sounds a clear note. ‘The little 
periodical has a deal of inspiration in it, it is so strong and posi- 
tive. In your new country ‘free’ is all the defining adjective the 
church needs, Tam sure, It is easy to see that those who are 
already out of sympathy with denominationalism will hesitate at 
the name Unztarzan; it must be a hindrance to try and explain it. 
I am not surprised that you have dropped it. But, of course, you 
are in fora long fight! But in so splendid a field I shall look for 
a series of victories. | My sympathies have always been with the 
men who are on the ‘lookout’ in religion, and with those who 
honestly dare to voice their best convictions, ‘hey are so still. 
I should care more for the name Unitarian, perhaps, did I not 
see that there is a great and wide scattered body of men who, un- 
wittingly, are Unitarians, but will never acknowledge the name 
and who,) together with Unitarians, must eventually be gathered 
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together in a church yet broader, more influential and universal, 
—will it be the “Free Church of America?” 


Another, speaking from the front rank of the “higher 
orthodoxy,” says: 


“I cannot promise to write for your excellent journal; but I 
like it; Iam glad of your success. What the world needs most 
is more life; heart life; less doubt and debate. But these are 
in the fore-ground—must be there, it seems, with many minds, 
in the period of transitioral unsettling and re-settling through 
which our age is passing; must pass, in the evolution of the 
higher faith and larger freedom to which the ages move.” 


Many more such letters now lie in the editorial drawer. 
Did we deem it necessary we would gladly publish them 
all. But the original purpose of these “Ripples” has 


_ doubtless been fulfilled to the entire satisfaction of those 


who predicted that the Tacoma movement “would not 
create so much as a ripple of attention outside the Coast.” 


Prof. Felix Adler, founder of the Ethical Culture move- 
ment and lecturer for the New York Ethical Society, 
writes us to the effect that he is fairly overwhelmed with 
engagements and that the pressure of work for the past 
two years has prevented the fulfillment of his expressed 
intention to send an article for our Journal. “I did wish,” 
he writes, “to show my interest in your undertaking by 
sending you something, but I find it is impossible.” We 
very regretfully comply with Dr. Adler’s request to be 
released from further obligation, but hope to be able to 
publish an extract from one of his Ethical addresses in 
an early issue of our third volume. 
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By A “CALL” FOR THE FREE CHURCH OF THE © 
Be IDEAL.* 25a 


oe Profoundly regretting that the Free Religious Association, at 

' its T'wenty-seventh Annual Meeting in Boston, June 1, 1894, 
voted down the great truth that: “Free, Spiritual and Universal. 
Religion” must be in “avowed independence of Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed 
or organization that is by nature dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship,”—thereby abdicating its 
long leadership in religious progress, surrendering the cause of ~ 
‘Freedom and Fellowship in Religion” by refusing to break the 
bonds of sect, and thus denying the very principle it was founded 
to serve, — 

We, whose names stand below, being convinced that the stone _ 
thus rejected by the builders must yet become the head of the 
corner, unite in a call to organize, whenever and wherever itcan 
be organized, the 


E- FREE CHURCH OF THE IDEAL, 

unsectarian in the individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, 

Re: ; unsectarian in the fellowship of local societies, —founded on FREE, ; 

é SPIRITUAL, and UNIVERSAL RELIGION, or the Effort of ‘man to ~ ~ 
perfect himself in all his Relations, and to realize thereby the 

ee highest individual, social, and religious ideals of human nature. 

P.- under the law of natural self-evolution, in avowed independence 

of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any 

other religious creed, orgrnization, or institution, that is dogmatic 

by nature, founded on personal leadership, or sectarian in its. 


1 fellowship,—and devoted to the pursuit of truth in the perfect 

iG freedom of the scientific method, to the practice of righteousness 
in both personal and associated conduct, and to the cultivation 

4 of the spirit of reverence, justice, purity, peace, and love: in a 

¥ , word, to the Sed- Education of Man as he ts into Van as heought 
a to be. 


*In accordafice with the plan proposed in our last issue we earnestly request 
re all persons in sympathy with this call to send their names and addresses to the 
FREE CHURCH REcorD, Tacoma, Wash. 
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WHAT IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION ?* 


We often speak of Universal Religion as a goal to be 
attained, a possibility to be achieved, an ideal to be real- 
ized, and we too frequently forget that it is a thing which 
already exists and a thing which has existed for an in- 
definite period. Where man is there is religion, isa 
proposition sound enough, for all practical purposes. It 
may be, it must be, that there was a time in the first 
stages of humanity when religion was not an appreciable 
quantity, just as there must have been a time when there 
was no language and no social life. There may be sav- 
ages, too, whose development was arrested, never to be 
resumed, at a stage anterior to the appearance of religion 
on the scene. But, if they exist, they are so few and so. 
abnormal that they do not seriously affect the proposition 
that where man is there is religion. Man without this, it 
might be said, were not yet man; or, with this aborted, 
had fallen back into the anthropoidal ranks. 

It is religion, not imperfect science, the believer, not 
the infidel, that has most frequently denied the universality 
of religion. Let me try to indicate some of the steps by 


*Extract of an address before the Free Religious Association 
June rst, 1894 and reprinted, by permission, from Zze Mew 


World. 
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which humanity has advanced to a recognition of this fact 
along the road of many centuries. It was a step backward 
in the Hebrew development when the prophets of the 
sixth century B.C arrived at the conclusion, “ The gods 
of the nations are idols.” ‘It was the acme of national 
egotism which not long before had been content to say, 
“Yahweh is a great God, and a King above all Gods.” 
This saying did not deny the reality of the other gods, or 
the reality of the religion which their worship constituted. 
Surely the early prophets of Israel had frankly tolerated 
the idolatrous worship of Yahweh without imagining for 
a moment that he.was the idol worshiped in his honor, 
without conceiving their worship, their religion, to be 
without reality. But, with many greater things and less, 


‘Christianity inherited from Judaism the exclusive temper. 


It found the Roman world extremely tolerant of the most 
various religions, as hospitable to the latest worship as 
Boston to the latest fad, and if Christianity had been con- 
tent to take up its position as one of many different reli- 
gions on a footing of. equality, its ten persecutions, 


arbitrarily connumerate with the ten plagues of the Egypt- 


ians, might not have furnished history with one distressing 
page. But Christianity was nothing if not intolerant. 
There was but one religion and that one was Christianity. | 
All the other religions were untrue, unreal. They were 
not religions at. all. They were creations of the devil. 
It could not be;.denied. that there were ideas and senti- 
ments in the Pagan writers of great nobility and grandeur. 
But these were easily accounted for. The devil had put 
them there to give an appearance of truth and beauty to 
what was injurious,and wicked in the main, baiting his 
trap with scraps of heavenly food. 

Lessing's “Education of Humanity ” was a long forward 
step. It quietly ignored the claim of Christianity to be 
either the only religion, or the only supernatural religion, 
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and relegated it to a place, with many others, in a divine 
order of development, not differing from them in its 
essential character. 

Our more recent studies in comparative religion have 
tended, slowly but inevitably, to break down not only the 
idea that Christianity is the only religion, but also the 
idea that its origin and growth have been radically distinct 
and different from those of any other great religion. The 
very phrase “comparative religion” carries with it un- 
mistakably the conclusion that there is more than one 
religion in the world. Many have done well in this 
science, but shall we not say that Max Muller excelleth 
them all, not in the soundness of his opinions or the 
exactness of his scholarship, but in the breadth of his 
sympathy and his genius for impregnating the average 
mind of the community with his liberal view. In the 
Columbian Parliament of Religions he should have had 
the highest seat, vacant unless he chose to come and sit 
thereon. Tothat Parliament, from the early Christian 
monopoly of all religion, the way was long and hard. We 
must not deceive ourselves as to the significance of that 
august assemblage. Few who took part in it would have 
insisted on the Christian monopoly, but some might just 
as well have done so as todoas they did. They went there 
not in the mood of sympathy, but in the mood of ant- 
agonism and hate and scorn. One of them said: ‘The 
attitude of Christianity towards other religions than itself, 
is an attitude of universal, absolute, eternal, unappeasable 
hostility.” Even here we have the recognition that other 
religions are at least religions. Even Professor Wilkinson 
is not so deep in the mud as those were in the mire who 
claimed for Christianity the monopoly ofall religion. To 
allow the existence of other religions and declare them 
false is the first step forward from the utmost narrowness 
‘towards that sympathy of religions which one of our own 
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poets has set forth as the mark of our high calling. Thus 
far and no farther has arrived the average sense of Christ- 
endom, and this is no wonder when we find an Oxford 
Orientalist of the highest rank stigmatizing Mohammed- 
anism and Buddhism as “the two great false religions ” of 
our time. A hundred years ago, when we knew next to 
nothing of the other great religions, even a scholar might 
be pardoned for such narrowness. In our own time it is 
incomprehensible, not only in the scholar, but in any one 
who has had access to those books which scholarship has 
condescended to address to the popular intelligence. It 
is not possible to read these books and not become aware 
that there is not a lofty sentiment or a noble aspiration 
in the Bible which is not paralleled in the religious litera- 
ture of China or India or Persia or Egypt or Greece or 
Rome: to say in all of them at once would in a few 
instances exceed the fact. I shall never forget the quiet 
and effective manner with which Emerson, at one of the 
earliest meetings of the Free Religious Association, dis- 
posed of a bumptious clergyman who had been declaiming 
to the effect that in the teachings of Jesus we have a 
wealth of ethical and religious teaching to which there is 
elsewhere no approximation in the ancient scriptures of 
the race. ‘To make this statement,” said Emerson, “is 
but to show how narrowly we have read.” Since then the 
testimony to this effect has been steadily enlarged, and 
where once we had sentences, here and there, that bore 
undimmed the light of the New Testament, we have now 
many hundreds that can easily do this. There are none 
so blind as those who will not see how obviously these 
things are so. 

The next step forward on the way that we are 
going is to distinguish the other religions from Christ- 
ianity, as natural from supernatural or revealed. Perhaps 
I ought to say, the next position on which those retreat 
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who cannot any longer hold to the distinction of true or 
false. But this distinction is as irrational as the other. 
There is nothing in the history of Christianity to differen- 
tiate it from the other great or small religions of the world 
in respect to the general method of its origin and growth. 

Another position to which they have retreated who are 
anxious to save something of fundamental peculiarity for 
Christianity is that in Christianity we have a religion of 
God seeking men; in other cases religions of men seek- 
ing God. For those who build their theories up from the 
facts as a foundation, not from the apex down, all religions 
are one form or another of man’s seeking God, and all 
religions are equally God seeking for his children, for 
there is no impulse in man which is not in its last analysis 
an impulse from him in whom we live and move and have 
our being. 

The last ditch of the retreat we have been following, 
which at every stage has been a movement forward to- 
ward amore liberal appreciation of other religions from 
the Christian standpoint, is the position taken up in Dr. 
J. F. Clarke’s “Ten Great Religions,” namely, that Christ- 
ianity is a pleroma which contains everything that is ex- 
cellent in the other great religions, with none of their 
defects. One hesitates to impugn a book that has done 
so much for the widening of religious sympathies, but can 
we avoid the feeling that Dr. Clarke set out with his p/e- 
roma and so found the proof of it, like Thoreau’s Indian 
hatchets, lying all about, because he unconsciously used it 
as a principle of selection and rejection? 

It is a far cry from the liberal appreciation which is 
involved in Dr. Clarke’s conception to the original Christian 
doctrine that Christianity is the only religion in the world. 
The various intermediates—Christianity the only true 
religion, the only revealed religion, and the rest—we have 
considered in due course. 
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But even if all these positions had been left behind, not 
only by greater companies and less, but by the general 
sense of Christendom, if everywhere the great religious 
bodies had attained to the conviction that religion is the 
universal portion of mankind, and that, with whatever 
difference or gradation, all are developed by the same 
laws, answer to the same needs, and all are of the same 
spiritual essence, would the ideal of universal religion 
which is enrapturing so many hearts be realized? Cer- 
tainly not. Universal religion is one thing and “A 
Universal Religion” is another, and it is “A Universal 
Religion ” wherewith 


Upon the glimmering summits far withdrawn 
God makes himself an awful rose of dawn 


for many eager souls, while for others the day of his 
salvation is at hand and very nigh. Here is no vision 
special to the modern world and the most recent times. 
It has been the common property of all the conquering 
and missionary religions of the past. 

The vision of Universal Religion has generally been a 
vision of the absorption of all other religions in Judaism 
or Mohammedanism or Christianity, whether by physical 
violence or as a reward of missionary zeal Ona smaller 
scale, the schemes of Christian Unity, of which we hear 
so much, have the same general character. The Episco- 
palian would have all become Episcopalians, standing, 
four-square to all the winds that blow, upon the basis of 
the Lambeth Conference—the inspired Scriptures, the 
Apostle’s and the Nicene creeds, the two Sacraments and 
the historical Episcopate. But the lresbyterians would 
prefer the Presbyterian government. There is more 
passion for ecclesiastical consolidation and more of the 
instinct of self-preservation in these futile schemes than 
there is of anything more sound and sweet. The happy 
family of the menagerie is well'agreed within itself, but 
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introduce a foreign element and it would be the victim of 
a general assault. Schemes of Christian Unity, if not 
schemes for the aggrandizement of a particular sect, are 
often, at the best, schemes of mutual protection against 
what is regarded as a common enemy with a view to an 
aggressive movement all along the line. 

A universal religion, and that religion Christianity, and 
missionary zeal the means of its inauguration—this has 
always been the order of ideas in the Christian world. 
There is in it nothing discreditable. Given a system of 
belief that is satisfying to our minds, comforting to our 
hearts, and strengthening to our wills, woe is unto us if 
we do not do our best to spread it far and wide, bringing 
its blessing and its peace to just as many as we can, to all 
if possible, “not that we would have dominion over their 

- faith, but that we would be helpers of their joy.” 

There is more than this to be considered. Would 
Christianity be better for the Mohammedan, the Bhraman, 
and the Buddhist than the religions to which they adhere? 
Our evolutionary doctrine seems to say that they would 
not ; that all religions are like the animal organisms which 
are gradually developed in harmony with particular en- 
vironments. It is not a question whether the elephant’s 
amusing trunk and baggy trousers are better than the 
outfit of the lion or the horse. They are better for him. 
They are better for him because he is used to them, be- 
cause they are correlated with his general anatomy and 
physiology. So it is, comparing great things with small, 
with the religions. Let their absolute values be what 
they may, relatively, to the peoples who acknowledge 
them and believe in them, they are doubtless the best 
religions possible because they have come into existence 
in answer to their special needs. Here is no plea for 
general stagnation. Each great religion, as each sect, 
may learn of every other. Yet the ideal, whose coming 
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realization shines afar, is not that of religious substitution, 
but that of religious development, a Christianized Brahm- 
anism and Buddhism, a Brahmanized or Buddhized 
Christianity, each to its native centre fast, while patiently 
remoulding many things and seeking everywhere the best. 
We must not settle down to this conclusion until we 
have considered some of the ideals of universal religion 
that are cherished by those who are as much convinced 
as any that the ideal of absorption—one religion and that 
Christianity—is repulsive to the rational mind, and as 
impossible to realize as it is irrational to hold. One of 
the most engaging of these ideals is an eclecticism which 
shall, from all the great religions of the world, choose 
those ideas that they have in common and make these 
the basis of a religious organization, and invite the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of all those to whom such a sub- 
tilized and rarefied religion might commend itself. So 
far as the doctrine of such a religion is concerned we have 
already at our hand a noble literature expressive of its 
loftiest aspiration and its dearest hope. From first to last 
the number has been large of those who have endeavored 
to draw out and weave into a beautiful anthology the ideas 


~ common to the different religions of mankind. But it is 


one thing to have a literature of this unity and univer- 
sality and another to have an organized religion of which 
this is the Scripture and the creed. There are those who 
dream a dream of such an organization. It is a worthy 
dream, but the terms of the proposed belief are too ab- 
stract to rally men into a vigorous fellowship. To affirm 
some worthy thing of God is much more important than 
to affirm “God is.” Much more important than to affirm 
immortality is it to affirm some worthy thing of that. 
The instability of the homogeneous is a natural law in 
the spiritual world. No organized religion could rest for 
any length of time in a region of mere abstraction, and 
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when the ideas of God, Duty, Immortality and Benevo- 

lence passed out of the region of abstraction into that of 

definition and concrete application the new universal 

church would begin to exhibit tendencies to sect and 

schism. A historic church with a vigorous organic life 

can make its creed as broad as possible or have none at 

all and fear nothing. But to make a new start and or- 

ganize a universal religon on the basis of the beliefs held 

to be universal would be a very different matter. More- 

over, the new faith would have that credal basis which is 

anathema to many of the most generous spirits. What if 
men could not say “God”; could not say “ Immortality”? 

Are we ready to deny religion to all those who cannot 

make these affirmations? I know that I am not. ‘It is 

possible to deny God and Immortality more religiously 

than these great things are affirmed by many. Hence it 

would seem that to organize a universal religion on the 

basis of the several ideas named would be to de-universal-* 
ize it from the start. 

Another proposition is at hand. Seeing that universal 
religion cannot well be organized upon the basis of the 
common elements of men’s world-wide belief. we are 
asked to find a definition of religion that shall include the 
manifestations of religion in its widest scope, and to 
make that the starting point of an organized religion uni- 
versal as the human heart. Such a definition would, if 
well considered, read—shall we say ?—somewhat after 
this fashion: “ Religion is man’s sense of his relation to 
the mysterious Power which he finds manifested in the 
world and his spontaneous endeavor to convert this sense 
into a binding law of life.” Here, indeed, is truth and 
soberness. A religion thus built up would not exclude 
Buddha for his inability to make the theistic affirmation, 
or Moses for his inability to affirm immortality, or any 
of the millions, who, in times past or present, have been 
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touched with a feeling for their infirmity and been as 
little able as they were to make these tremendous affirm- 
ations. But such a definition as this which I have framed, 
however good as a corrective of men’s haste in ruling 
out this or that manifestation of religion from. the univer- 
sal synthesis, would be of little service as the basis of a 
religious organization. Its breadth would be exclusive of 
all, or nearly all, the actual historical religions of the 
world, and a universal religion exclusive of the historical 
religion would be a lame and impotent affair, a matter for 
a coterie, not the enthusiasm ofa multitude. It would be 
the narrowest of all the sects. Moreover, religion is the 
most spontaneous of all things, and no religion heretofore 
has organized itself about a definition. Is our definition 
altogether worthless then? No; it remains to warn whoever 
can receive it against the narrowness that would deny the 
essence of religion to some of the most serious manifesta- 
tions of it, individual and collective, that the world has 
ever known. 

There is one other scheme or doctrine of universal 
religion that demands our most careful consideration It 
is that which identifies religion with morality. Make 
religion purely ethical, it says, and then. you can easily 
make it universal ; or you already have it so in the agree- 
ments of the ethically minded everywhere. It might be 
interesting to consider whether the ethical judgments of 
mankind are so much more uniform than the theologies 
as many seem to think. We should do right ; we should 
be just and kind and merciful: here is general agreement. 
But one man who assents to these propositions will give 
his life for the destruction of slavery, and another will be 
its apologist. 

Even if the concrete of ethics were as generally 
agreed upon as its abstract principles, no ethical agree- 
ment, pure and simple, would furnish a sufficient basis 
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for the organization of religion in its universal breadth. 

We have been far afield in quest of a universal religion,. 
and we have come back with empty hands. We have 
considered the various methods by which men have 
sought and are seeking still for such a religion—by con- 
quest, by absorption, by eclecticism, by abstraction, by 
ethical exclusion. Not one of them is devoid of admir- 
able traits and connotations, while not one of them is. 
adequate to the tests of reason and the practical exigencies. 
of the religious life. Does it follow, therefore, that we are 
thrown back completely on that universality which is 
evident to the student of comparative religion, and must 
we content ourselves with that for the satisfaction of all 
those aspirations for a wider fellowship which have so 
often visited our hearts ? I shall not, I trust, be thought 
to underrate that universality of religion, if I say that it is. 
not sufficient for our wants. The contemplation of it is 
refreshing and inspiring, growing even more soas WE pass. 
from what is common to all faiths to those ideas of God, 
Duty, Immortality, Benevolence, which in the higher 
faiths answer to one another as face answereth to face in 
water. But something more than this we want and must 
have: not that we would be unclothed of our various 
special doctrinal ecclesiastical associations, but that we 
would be clothed upon with a lively appreciation of what 
is best in other faiths, with a noble shame of our arrogant 
and isolating selfishness, with a conviction that Christ- 
ianity is a much larger thing than our own darling sect, 
Religion a much larger thing than Christianity, and 
Humanity the largest thing of all. There shall yet be a 
Universal Religion which shall be something different 
from the universality of religion among the peoples of the 
‘earth. But it will be a religion without a church, without 
-a creed, without a hierarchy, without a ritual. It will be 
a glorious sympathy, not a grand organization. Yet it 
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shall have its ministers. They will be all of those who 
shall endeavor to appreciate the doctrines and the forms, 
the mythologies and the idolatries of other faiths than 
that they cherish as their own, to penetrate the husk and 
find the kernel it conceals; to discover, if possible, what 
it was that these poor stammering lips were trying to 
express. This universal religion shall have its scriptures, 
too, richer than those of Christianity or Buddhism or 
Islam, because all of these shall be included, and with 
these every true word that makes for a better under- 
standing and a more perfect sympathy among all the 
religions of mankind. The sympathy, like charity, must 
begin at home, not in any “mush of concession,” but in a 
resolute endeavor to see things as they are, and to state 
the position which we cannot tolerate, as nearly as pos- 
sible, as we should if it were ours. A “Congress of 
Liberal Religions”? Yes, certainly ; by all means. But, 
if we can have it, “A congress of liberal aud illiberal 
religions,” too, and wherever two or three of different 
opinions are gathered together, trying to understand each 
other, trying to do justice to each other’s symbol, to each 
other’s thought, there is the spirit of Universal Religion 
in the midst of them for blessing and for peace. This 
universal faith shall have its festivals. It has hada splen- 
did one already, the Parliament of Religions. The world 
is young. It shall have many more. 

This, then, is the conclusion of the matter. Whatever 
graces and beatitudes the coming centuries may hide, the 
universal religion with which we must content ourselves 
for a long time to come is the sympathy of Religions 
which has already possessed the mind and heart of many 
an individual thinker and explorer, and is destined to 
extend its gentle sway over an ever greatening multitude 
as the swift years go by. With the increasing solidarity 
of the race the intercommunication of ideas will go on 
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with far less obstruction than heretofore, each nation, 
each religion giving of its best, and in some far off future 
there may come a time when Lessing’s faithful parable, 
“What makes me seem to you a Christian’ makes you 
seem to me a Jew,” shall be made good in mutual regards 
of all the greater and the less religions of the world, each 
speaking to the other in its own tongue, wherein it was 
born, the words of freedom, truth and righteousness. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


DEAN STANLEY AND THE ETHICS OF THE 
INTELLECT. 


A striking. example of the difference between creed and 
belief, and the position in which a man must stand who 
attempts to maintain the two unharmonized, is found in 
the recent Memoir of Dean Stanley. Looking at Stanley 
in the light of his sweet and saintly character, his tender 
sympathy for his fellow men, his generous tolerance of 
honest difference of opinion, and his patient struggle 
against ecclesiastical narrowness, one cannot but bow 
before him in reverence. But he deliberately placed 
himself and stubbornly held to his position within the 
Church of England, and we must judge him, man and 
preacher, in the light of the tenets of that Church. An 
ominous sentence occurs in a letter to a young friend, 
written by Stanley not long after his own ordination: “I 
believe that the besetting sin of the clerical profession is 
indifference to strict truth; a habitiof using words with- 
out meaning or with only half belief, for the sake of con- 
venient argument or with a love of things established.” 
What good ground Stanley had for this belief, both from 
knowledge of himself and from intercourse with fellow 
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clergymen is proven in the Memoir. There is something 
appalling in the account of the controversies over Creed 
and Articles among the leaders of the church, as recorded 
in connection with Arthur Stanley’s experiences at 
Oxford, Canterbury and Westminster. . 

As the day of his ordination approached, he was 
harassed by doubts. The Athanasian Creed, to which he 
must subscribe, was diametrically opposed to ‘his own 
‘spirit of toleration and breadth of theological views. He 
could not honestly assent to the “damnatory clause.” 
Friends strove to overcome his hesitation. Honored 


ciergymen, to whom he appealed for advice, made light 


of his “unnecessary scruples.” At last Stanley compro- 
mised with conscience by resolving to go through the 
form of subscription, but to lose no opportunity thereafter 
to express his real opinion, and to endeavor to bring 
about some change in the custom of subscription in order 
to reconcile it with more liberal ideas. On the day of 


his examination he made a full statement in writing of 


his objection to the offensive Article ; and in an interview 
‘with his examiner, an Archdeacon, he secured an expres- 
‘sion of opinion which he records in a letter to his sister, 
as “the verdict of the authorities in the Diocese of 
Oxford on the censures of the Athanasian Creed.” The 
substance of the verdict is that when dzshops had sub- 
scribed to the Creed as a whole, though confessing their 
non-acceptance of that clause, Stanley might do so with- 
out hesitation, When questioned as to whether his 
scruples would extend to the reading of the clause in the 
Church Service, he replied to the effect that he was 
willing to read it with mental reservations. After his 
ordination he set to work to overcome the obstacle. He 
found hearty co-operation from Canon Wodehouse, “who 
had for years expressed his unwillingness to accept the 
damnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed.” The Canon 
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drew up a petition to the Lords and Bishops, “calling 
attention to the grave discrepancy between the terms to 
which all the clergy of the English Church were bound 
to subscribe at Ordination, and the practice and feeling of 
the vast majority of Churchmen.” The petition took the 
form of a prayer that the letter of the Prayer Book and 
the subscription to the Articles and Liturgy might be 
rendered consistent with the practice of the clergy and 
the acknowledged meaning of the Church.” The petition 
did not suit Stanley, who clung fondly to historic forms, 
and, like Newman, “ feared that if one stone of the original 
edifice were touched, the whole structure would fall to 
pieces.” He wished only “some official declaration from 
the Bishops that they did not regard subscription as bind- 
ing the conscience of the clergy to a literal agreement with 
every line and letter of the formularies.” A remark of 
the Bishop of London during the debate on the petition, 
in a speech of “withering ferocity,” has a ring of straight- 
forward honesty that is a refreshing contrast to the 
quibbles of the petitioners: “ For myself,” said that pre- 
late, “I should believe that I was eating the bread of the 
Church unworthily by subscribing to any Article which I 
did not implicitly believe.” The petition was refused, 
and for twenty years longer clergymen continued to sub- 
scribe formally to the Creed, soothing their consciences 
with the fiction that “subscription was not, and could not 
be, understood to enforce agreement with every proposi- 
tion and expression in its full, obvious and literal mean- 
ing.” Subscription to the “damnatory clause” must 
indeed have required an elastic conscience in a man who 
could write, as Stanley did, of Unitarians: “They are ex- 
cluded from the outward Catholic Church as a body, but 
their individual members are not so from the Communion 


of Saints.” 
- In 1865 a measure was carried reducing the terms of 
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subscription to less stringent form, though the offensive 
clause remained unaltered. Thereafter, candidates for 
Ordination and University degrees were required to assent, 
not to each and every clause of the Prayer Book and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, but to the Book and Articles as a 
whole. We fail to see how the new regulation could 
prevent the old trouble of “constant imputations of dis- 
honesty from negligent and narrow-minded partisaus.” 

One more illustration of the difficulties in which Stanley 
and his fellow-clergymen found themselves involved is the 
controversy of 1861 over the publication of certain “ Es- 
says and Reviews” by seven prominent churchmen, who 
hoped that the volume “would be received as an attempt 
to illustrate the advantage derivable to the cause of reli- 
gion and moral truth from a free handling, in a becoming 
spirit, of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the repeti- 
tion of conventional language, and from traditional modes 
of treatment.” Criticisms upon the book were numerous. 
One critic, in a letter to the Bishop, protested against the 
future ordination of any candidate unless the examining 
bishop was convinced that in assenting to the Canonical 
Scriptures, “he speaks the truth as in the sight of God.” 
The Bishops formally expressed their opinions that the 
writers of “Essays and Reviews” could not hold such 
views consistently with honest subscription to the form- 
ularies of the Church. But Stanley, though he had little? 
sympathy with many of the opinions expressed in the 
Essays, opposed bitterly the wholesale condemnation, 
“ He felt that the views of the authors ought to be tole- 
rated in the Church, unless it were to lose zts hold on the 
antellectual laity.” The conflict between the Bishops and 
the Essayists involved, in his mind, “the freedom of the 
freeest, the reason of the most rational Church in the 
world.” 


All through the forty years of his ministry, Stanley 
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followed the principle of conforming and protesting at one 
and the same time. In his own words, he was simply 
putting a “reasonable interpretation” in his mind upon 
the church formularies, though he was constantly assailed 
by a host of clerical opponents who took radical exception 
to his view of the meaning of the word “reasonable.” But 
he steadily maintained, and we must believe him con- 
scientious in so doing, that his position as a clergyman in 
the established Church was honorable and tenable, and 
that in no other communion had men the right to pursue 
so fearlessly the search for truth. 


Tiverton, R. I. ALICE G. WEST. 


THE TWO METHODS OF PURSUING TRUTH. 


THE DOGMATIC. 


“ Neither the Church, nor the Bible, neither the Hierarchy nor 
the Canon can serve as our authority in matters of faith and 
practice, for neither can make good their claims to infallibility. 
Neither will bear the strain put upon it. If the foundations on 
which the claims of papal and biblical infallibility rest are insecure 
and untenable, to what shall we appeal? 

“The tests by which we distinguish the fictitious from the real, 
the wrong from the right, the unlovely from the beautiful, the pro- 
fane from the sacred, are to be found within and not without, in 
the methods of just thought, the instinct of pure conscience and 
the aspirations of unclouded reason. Reason for the rational, 
conscience for the right ; these are the sole organs for appreciating 
the last claims upon us the courts of ultimate appeal, whose 
verdict it is not only weakness but treason to resist..”—JAMES 
Martineau, D, D., LL, D.—‘Seat of Authority in Religion.” 


ha 
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Three centuries ago there was born into the world an 
intellectual movement destined to become conspicuons in 
its effects upon every department of human inquiry. The 
chief feature of this movement was the substitution of a 
new method of investigation for one which, till then, had 
dominated the thought of the civilized world. A new 
principle of research was created, a new method of think- 
ing was established and as a result, science in all its ram- 
ifications entered upon that splendid career of discovery 
whose wondrous attainments are but the heralds of future 
surprises which our imagination can only dimly depict, 
This new system of thinking is now known as the sczentijic 
method. Ina loose, unmethodical form it had existed 
since the advent of man. But the birth of modern science 
gave it coherency, definiteness and logical form so that it 
can now be systematically applied to the discovery of 
truth in every department of knowledge. It is itself “the 
grandest discovery yet made by man, towering immeas- 
urably above all his other achievements ; it is the mother 
of all achievements, all investigations, all discoveries ; nay 
exists immanently in them all as their innermost process 
and law and gives them all their meaning ; it is man’s 
nearest approach to that secret laboratory of Nature 
whither her marvelous constructiveness must be tracked 
back to its birthplace in the eternally creative unity of 
Being and Thought.”* To appreciate the full significance 
of this discovery, to understand as clearly as possible the 
inestimable value of this new method of inquiry, it will be 
necessary to examine its predecessor, to note the methods 
by which men pursued truth before the dawn of scientific 
investigation ; in other words, to inspect and describe the 
method of Dogmatism, or as it is often and aptly called, 
the “ecclesiastical method,” because it has been employed 


*F, E, Abbot, “Sctentific Theism” p. 120. 
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by the Church in every age and in every clime. What do 
we mean by dogmatism? What is a dogma? What is 
it to be dogmatic? Dogmatism is positive assertion 
without evidence, affirmation without reason. It is appeal 
to an alleged standard of truth as opposed to the test of 
demonstration or proof. It is basing statements upon 
some arbitrary authority rather than on the testimony of 
reason and facts. A dogma is a doctrine affirmed to be 
true by some authority “too sacred to be questioned.” It. 
is a proposition which cuts off debate, one to be received 
without question or discussion, one that by its peculiar 
nature transcends debate. The genus Dogma has many 
species. They may be, for example, political, economic, 
and ethical, but the term in popular usage is restricted to 
theology. A theological dogma has been defined as “an 
axiom to doubt which is as irreligious as to doubt a 
mathematical axiom is idiotic.” 

- He is dogmatic who makes positive assertions and im- 
posesthem without argument or evidence, demanding 
their acceptance without debate. The dogmatist is one 
who regards reason and experience as subordinate, as 
aids to but not fests of truth, insisting that the special 
authority towhich he appeals is the only valid standard of 
truth. 

But, here, to avoid confusion of thought, a careful dis- 
tinction must be observed. To hold a doctrine tena- 
-ciously, inflexibly, positively, does not make a man a dog- 
matist. The question is, does he fold it unreasonably, 
arrogantly, without rational justification, without proof? 
Does he zmpose his doctrine upon others to be accepted 
by them as an unquestioned, undebatable proposition, 
as a truth which it were sinful to dispute? Does he up- 
hold his belief as a law and deem it a spiritual crime to 
disobey it? Does he appeal to any other standard than 
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reason, to any other authority but truth? If he does he 
is a dogmatist. 

It is sometimes said in Unitarian and other Christian 
circles that “the Free Church position is intensely dog- 
matic.” 

Definite, decided, positive, pronounced our “position” 
certainly is. We have set it forth in clear-cut, unmis- 
takable terms. Our three fundamental. aims are ex- 
pressed in unequivocal language, our independency of the 


special historical religions is as uncompromising as our 


desire for consistent fellowship is deep. To Unsectarian- 
ism we stand pledged for stated reasons that appeal to 
both the intellect and the heart. The principle underlying 
both the Free Church and this JOURNAL is unconditional 
freedom of thought. We emphasize and reiterate the 
importance of intellectual liberty, because it is essential 
to the discovery of truth and the realization of universal 
brotherhood, an assertion for which we offer cumulative 
evidence, from year to year. Having no finally fixed 
body of opinion we cannot impose any upon other minds 
either from our platform or through our press. How, 
then, I ask, can it be said of our “position” that it is 
“intensely dogmatic”? To stigmatize it thus, implies 
either ignorance of its real nature or ignorance of the real 
meaning of the term “dogmatic” as defined in the dic- 
tionary. : 

Definite, decided, positive, our purpose assuredly is, but 
obviously this does not make it dogmatic, For as a society, 
we assert nothing without rational grounds for it. We 
beware of affirmations that have no evidence to back them, 
and we set up no conclusions save such as receive the 
endorsement of universal reason and experience. We 
neither desire nor attempt to zmpose any results we may 
reach on other minds. On the contrary we are bound as 
a society to submit them to the world for candid, critical 
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Scrutiny, refusing to pronounce them universal or estab- 
lished truths until attested by the consensus of all persons 
capable of forming an opinion about them. And this is 
only another way of saying that we reject the method ot 
dogmatism in the pursuit of truth. ‘We turn neither to 
the Pope, nor to the Bible, nor to an Inner Light, nor to 
Intuition, nor to Jesus, nor to any other individual teacher 
as our authority, although from each of these much that is 
true and beautiful and inspiring may be drawn. 

What is itself in need of proof cannot be used to sup- 
port a given doctrine or belief. And herein consists 
the fatal defect of all historical authorities in religion. 
Appeal to any or all of them is of the very nature of dog- 
matism because all are in need of proof, all are found 
wanting when summoned before the supreme tribunal of 
universal reason and experience. Whatever doctrines or 
beliefs are asserted must, we maintain, be the product of 
the widest possible observation and research. They must 
be subjected to the test of the greatest possible number 
of minds before they can attain the dignity of universal or 
established truths, and even then they must be regarded 
as subject to possible modification or overthrow should 
subsequent observation and research require it. 

Surely then this attitude of mind is the very reverse of 
dogmatism. 

Every serious-minded man will have positive convic- 
tions and he should assert them positively, yet with hu- 
mility, ever ready to adduce reasons and asserting nothing 
without the consciousness that he has rational grounds 
for what he believes. He becomes dogmatic the moment 
he attempts to impose his convictions, to base them on 
some authority which is not in itself an ultimate founda- 
tion and hence cannot serve as a rational source of appeal 
in the search for truth. Thus the essence of dogma is 
affirmation without proof, and when shaped in an “ism” 
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it becomes stubborn, defiant, hide-bound, implacable ; 
preventing the rational entrance of the light of truth into 
the mind. | 

By the method of dogmatism in the pursuit of truth we 
therefore mean simply appeal to some authority itself in 
need of proof. 

Search the history of religion through, in or out of 
Christendom, and you will find that, until quite recent 
times, this method of dogmatism was the sole source 
whence men derived what they termed religious truth. 
This method dominated the whole intellectual life of the 
past. To discover truth appeal was made to certain 
alleged “znfallible revelations” said to have been com- 
municated to the world by “zuspired” prophets and priests, 
and preserved in Sacred Books or else made known to 
man, direct, by certain zuner perceptive powers. Nor is 
this method by any means extinct. On the contrary, it 
survives in ail the great religious systems and sects of the 
world, serving as their common foundation and appearing 
nowhere in so highly developed a form as in Christianity 
—Catholic, Protestant and ultra-Protestant. 

Catholicism pursues truth by the method of dogmatism 
because its final appeal is to the Church with its supreme 
head, the Pope. Religion, it says, has been revealed to the 
Church, the Church is the only authoritative expounder of 
religion. 

Protestantism of the orthodox type, pursues truth by the 
method of dogmatism because its final appeal is to the 
Bible. The Bible, it says, is the revealer of religion, the 
sole authoritative expounder.of religion. Protestantism 
of the /zberal type, be it Transcendentalism, or Unitarian- 
ism, or Quakerism, likewise pursues truth by the method 
of dogmatism. Judging them by their national, official 
declarations it is obvious that these three grand-children 
of Christianity share the characteristic of their grand- 
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parent. Yvanscendentalism pursues truth by the. method 
of dogmatism because its final appeal is to “Intuition” or to 
the “primary facts of consciousness.” Religion, it says, is 
revealed by Intuition. The human soul is the revealer of 
religious truth. As men believe that the sun exists be- 
cause they see it with the physical eye so do they believe 
in God and in Immortality because these are discerned by 
that “primary faculty,” the spiritual eye, as “indisputable 
facts.” Unitarianism, in the same way, pursues truth, as 
a denomination (though individual Unitarians here and 
there do not) by the method of dogmatism, because it 
appeals to “the religion of Jesus,” making this the “stand- 
ard of Unitarian orthodoxy,” and compelling everyone to 
accept that standard who would honorably and consis- , 
tently adopt the Unitarian name. 

Quakerism also employs the same method, appealing 
as it does to the “Inner Light” as the revealer of reli- 
gious truth, making this the authoritative expounder of 
religion. 

Whether, then, it be Catholicism pointing to its Pope, or 
orthodox Protestantism turning to its Bzb/e, or Quakerism 
appealing to its /uner Light, or Transcendentalism stand- 
ing by its /ztuztion, or Unitarianism unfurling its “banner” 
the religion of Jesus, all are at one in so far as they 
adopt the same method of pursuing truth, albeit 
that in each of these sects certain laymen and ministers, as 
endividuals, discard this method which, as a body, they 
endorsed. 

Suffice it now to observe that the characteristic common 
to all these forms of Christianity is the pursuit of truth by 
the method of dogmatism, by appeal to some outward or 
inward arbitrary authority regarded as final and therefore 
cutting off all discussion, query,or debate. The special pecu. 
liarity of every one of these five authorities is that it cuts 
off further inquiry, it closes every question which honest 
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doubt inclines to open, because each of them is esteemed 
by its disciples as the final referee on all occasions where 
truth is to be distinguished from error. The part of these 
authorities is to speak, the part of those who accept them 
is to acquiesce. To do aught else,—to doubt, to inquire, 
to hesitate, to discard the ultimate authority is, in the es- 
timation of those who have it in charge, a spiritual crime. 
It is infidelity to the flag, it is treason, and every traitor 
must suffer excommunication for his sin. Whosoever 
accepts any of these authorities, for him the gates of in- 
vestigation are closed. For every consistent disciple it is 
the final court of appeal, else of what use to set up any 
standard at all? The only purpose of an authority is to 
mark the limits of fellowship, to determine the criterion of 
truth for all consistent adherents. < 

Thus it follows that the consistent Catholic is he who 
accepts the authority of the Pope as the repository of 
truth ; the consistent Protestant is he who finds it in the 
Bible; the consistent Quaker is he who depends solely on 
the guidance of the /uner Light; the consistent Transcend- 
entalist is he who follows whithersoever /tuztzon leads; 
the consistent Unitarian is he who marches under the 
banner of the ve/zgzon of Jesus. One or another of these 
five forms has the method of dogmatism assumed. Who- 
soever identifies himself with a church that stands for one 
or another of these authorities thereby commits himself 
to the method of dogmatism, the method of Christianity 
in the pursuit of truth. 

But, as I have already intimated, this method is not 
confined to Christianity. All the other special, historical 
religions are likewise dominated by the same method. 
Whenever the question is raised concerning the truth or 
error of a given proposition, each of these religions, like 
Christianity, appeals to its own particular revelation or 
inspired book, For each of them has its own Bible en- 
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throned above reason and experience as the supreme and 
final source of truth. To the reader of the Pitakas, the 
Avesta, the Vedas, the Kings, or the Koran, nothing can be 
more obvious than that their respective Messiahs or Sav- 
iors speak with an authoritative air; they impart doctrines 
outright; they deal out the ideas which they think have 
been revealed to them from above, and they consider it 
the simple duty of every faithful disciple to accept what 
they say with silent reverence and gratitude. 

Max Muller, than whom there is no higher authority on 
this subject, distinctly says, speaking of the great religions 
that possess sacred books: “All (Christian sects) accept 
the Bible as their highest authority. Whatever doctrine 
is contradicted by the Bible they would at once surrender 
as false, whatever doctrine is not supported by it they 
could not claim as revealed. It is the same with all the 
other so-called Book-religions. Whatever difference of 
opinion may separate different sects, they all submit to 
the authority of their own sacred books. No religion has 
ever recognized an authcrity higher than that of its sacred 
book, whether for the past or the present or the future.”* 

Whenever any religious problem comes up, the con- 
sistent Mohammedan, Parsec, Buddhist, Jew, like the 
consistent Christian, will turn for its solution to his Bible. 
Each of them is thus pledged in advance to render a par- 
ticular verdict upon any question of creed or conduct that 
may arise. and each is therefore disqualified to serve as a 
juror in the case. All consistent adherents of these reli- 
gions are committed to certain opinions from the start, 
opinions set down in their sacred books or Bibles. No 
true Mohammedan, Parsee, Buddhist, Christian or Jew 
can be impartial, unprejudiced, unbiased, on any religious 
question. His answer will be known in advance by sim- 


*The Arena, December, 1894, Pp. 10-11, 
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ply consulting the statements of his Bible. The thought 
of none of them can be free. Christianity and all the 
other special religions are alike in that they were all born 
before what we call freedom of thought was known. Con- 
sequently each ot them demands of its followers that they 
shall accept its particular revelation in the words of its 
own particular founder as absolute truth, without criticism 
or correction, in the spirit of unquestioning faith. That 
is to say, the method of dogmatism characterizes each of 
the world’s great religions, committing every consistent 
adherent to the adoption of that method. Hence it fol- 
lows, for example, that if a Christian were to examine the 
foundation of his religion critically, it would be an act of 
treason. In one of the numbers of the Worth American 
Review the Rt. Rev. Leighton Coleman, bishop of Dela- 
ware, takes this very ground. “ Any one,” he says, “who 
questions that Christ is God or who is disposed to doubt 
the necessity of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper is beyond 
the pale of religious discussion. Only the rebellious have 
dared to.debate these questions.”* 

Every logical, consistent Christian, according to this 
Episcopal bishop, will accept the fixed, dogmatic system 
of Christianity as a final statement of truth, forever closed. 
And in this position the distinguished clergyman is backed 
by eighteen centuries of Christian history and tradition, 
confirming the correctness of his assertion that Christianity 
from its birth has pursued truth by the method of dogma- 
tism or arbitrary authority. Nor could it have done 
otherwise, for there existed no other method of pursuing 
truth. Itis simply silly to cast reproach upon Christianity 
and the other special religions, or upon their founders, 
because they are bound by the method of dogmatism. 


*North American Review, January, 1893. 
+The systematized method of science is distinctly modern. 
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There was no other alternative available. The world 
knew but this one method of seeking religious truth— 
appeal to the authority of revelation. And it is greatly 
to the credit of all consistent Christians that they stand 
loyally by this historical feature of their religion, insisting 
upon final appeal to Jesus and to the New Testament as 
the only infallible and final source of religious and moral 
truth. Consistency is always praiseworthy, even though 
one disagrees with the position for which it contends. 
There is nothing admirable in compromises with truth, in 
calling oneself a Christian after one has given up the belief 
which entitles one to be so called. All honor to those 
Christians who stand unequivocally by the Christian flag 
of revelation, by the Christian method of dogmatism, by 
the authority of the Christ and his Word. They and 
they alone have an undisputed, consistent right to the 
Christian name, for they do not seek to enthrone the test 
of reason, the method of science, the authority of exper- 
ience. These are foreign to the Christian religion and 
are consequently repudiated by every consistent Christian 
as final courts of appeal in the search for truth. 

But I will venture to assert that before another century 
has passed this method of dogmatism will have disap- 
peared to such an extent that it will be very difficult to 
find a consistent Christian anywhere. What I mean is, 
that the method of science is proving its superiority over 
that of Christianity so fast that each succeeding year will 
bear witness to an increasing departure of Christians from 
the battered ramparts of dogmatism to that impregnable 
fortress—the method of science. What the world wants 
today is not assertion but proof, not fancy but knowledge, 
not faith but a rational foundation for the faith it has. 
The fact is that Biblical infallibility, be it in Christianity, 
or in any of the other special religions is rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. All the Bibles in the world’s reli- 
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gions have been proved to be fallible, faulty, insufficient 
as guides in the pursuit of truth. 

In the case of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures it is 
a palpable fact that they are no longer regarded by the 
majority of educated people as a decisive authority in 
matters of faith, morals, science, history or any other de- 
partment of knowledge. 

Modern thought has sent in its resignation as a member 
of the dogmatic association which accepts the theories of 
God, Nature, Man and Duty as recorded in the two Testa- 
ments. For all thoughtful, well-informed people the 
Bible has ceased to be the Book and becomes instead a 
Book, honored and cherished for everything in it that can 
purify and elevate human life, but no longer worshipped 
for what it plainly is not. The Bible is precious to every 
reader who can see ‘the eternal light it sheds upon the 
way of holiness and purity of life; but upon the great 
perplexing, open problems of the Universe, Nature, Man, 
the Bible is but “a match struck in the dark.” For the 
solution of these the human mind must shine itself with 
light and continue to shine till it finds the truth it seeks. 
The old supports for the great ideas of God, Immortality: 
Duty are “rotten beyond repair,” and the question is being 
raised on every side, “are there any solid, enduring sup- 
ports at all”? No longer does the Church with its hoary 
dogmas hold the listening ear of modern men. “Art thou 
he that should come”? has been asked of the Church, the 
Bible, Intuition, the Inner Light, the religion of Jesus, and 
when the answer came back in the form of assertions with- 
out evidence, affirmations without reason, the impatient 
truth-seeking world at once realized that it must “look 
for another” to provide the truth of which it is in search. 
Turning to Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Moses, Jesus, it asked of each the same serious question : 
“art thou he that should come”? And when the answer 
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came back in the form of “ipse dixits” or “verily I say 
unto you” the zealous truth-seekers discovered that they 
must still “look for another.” All the founders of the 
world’s great faiths were limited by the intellectual and 
moral horizon of their special time and place. All of 
them were subject to those limitations of thought which 
are fixed by the observation and experience attained in 
any given age and land. 

Steadily, though slowly, are these discoveries of the 
truth-seekers working their way into the minds of those 
who still fancy that the method of dogmatism is the only 
and eternal method by which truth can be obtained. 
Sympathizers with the Bishop of Delaware it will be more 
and more difficult to find as each succeeding year con- 
vinces a larger number of Christians that the ‘authority ” 
on which they lean does ot “lie beyond the pale of dis- 
cussion,” but that it has been subjected to honest, fearless, 
reverent examination by the highest tribunal in existence 
and found wanting. In other words it is daily becoming 
plainer to the whole Christian world that the method of 
dogmatism in the pursuit of truth is out of date. 
Equally clear it is that no Christian who admits this fact, 
who. finds the Christian method of pursuing truth un- 
satisfactory can consistently remain a Christian one single 
hour. By accepting the only other method, the method 
of science, he distinctly renounces the one essential ele- 
ment of the Christian religion, viz: the appeal to Jesus 
the Christ, as the sole authority, the final referee on all 
matters of conduct or of creed. He alone is the consistent 
Christian who stands inflexibly by that authority, sub- 
jecting reason, experience and all other lords to the su- 
preme lordship of the Christ ; precisely as he alone is the 
consistent Mohammedan who goes for truth to the Lord 
and Master of Islam, Mohammed. For eighteen cen- 
turies the validity of this test of what constitutes a con- 
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sistent Christian has stood unimpeached, and it is only 
since the appearance of the scientific method that the 
older method has been called in question. The problem 
confronting every thoughtful Christian to-day is simply 
this :—how can I, who have abandoned the Christian 
method of pursuing truth continue to call myself a Christ- 
ian? Here am I, an ardent devotee of the scientific 
method, owning no other lordship than that of reason and 
experience, renouncing, as insufficient, all appeal to revela- 
tion and yet retaining the Christian name and fellowship. 
Does not consistency require my surrender of the Christian 
name and connection, seeing that Christianity pursues 
truth by the method which I discard? Must I not choose 
between the two methods, between Christianity and Free- 
dom, between dogmatism and the method of science? 
Assuredly, is the instant reply of his reason and his con- 
science. But instead of accepting this decision and 
hastening to occupy a consistent position he proceeds to 
put a private interpretation upon the historical name 
Christian and thus succeeds in retaining the Christian 
name and fellowship, although he has abandoned the only 
thing which entitles him to retain them. This is precisely 
what has been done by thousands of Christians individ- 
ually and collectively ever since the modern method of 
science began its triumphant career as a revealer of truth. 
Till then no one ever thought of defining a Christian in 
aily other way than as one who accepts Jesus the Christ 
as his Lord and Master, as the supreme and final judge 
on all matters of morals and religion. It never occured 
to any one to define Christianity as “the religion which 
teaches the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man,” because these two doctrines are taught by the other 
special religions as well. Nor did any one ever think of 
making the words “good” and “Christian,” synonymes, 
because the precepts of goodness are the special peculi- 
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arity of no one religion, but inculcated in the ethics of 
them all. 

Nay, it has long been the practice of Christian preach- 
ers to draw careful distinctions between “a Christian” 
and “a merely moral man” thus indicating clearly that 
without belief in the Christ a man may be « merely moral” 
or “good” but he is not a Christian. The World’s Parliament 
of Religions brought out these distinctions with special 
clearness and force. But the object lesson of that mam- 
moth convention has not yet been learned. For on every 
hand we see the vain attempt to keep company with both 
Christianity and the method of science, with reason and 
revelation, an attempt manifested in every fresh heresy 
that comes to trial, in every new revision of creeds and 
constitutions as well as in the published sermons and es- 
says of the leading Christian clergymen of our day. 

Nowhere to my knowledge has this attempt been better 
illustrated than by the late Phillips Brooks, the greatest 
preacher of our time if not of our century. In his Thanks- 
giving sermon, preached in November, 1892, two months 
before his death, Dr. Brooks showed that the principle of 
authority is really resident in the individual himself; that 
tne “final authority in matters of faith and morals must 
be human reason.” Speaking of the Christian fathers he 
said: “what they said was true, not because they were 
fathers of the Church, but they were fathers of the Church 
because what they said was true.” “The question must 
always be,” he maintained: “is this statement true, can 
it be verified ; is this alleged fact a fact: if so, it can bid 
the world defiance ; if it can be verified then it is its own 
authority and we want no other. Any number of bishops 
may fulminate against it, but it can challenge the whole 
world.” “Dr. Brooks,” says his successor, “ bowed to the 
authority of verified fact.” That is, he pursued truth by 
the method of science as opposed to that of dogmatism, 
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which has obtained in the Christian church from its birth 
to the present day. Nevertheless every one familiar with 
his sermons knows that Dr. Brooks, as a Christian, bowed 
to the authority of the New Testament. As a consistent 
Christian he stood resolutely by the authority of Jesus 
the Christ. As a progressive thinker he bowed only to 
the authority of verified fact, not realizing that the two 
standards are incompatible. Yet this attempt to serve 
two methods, mutually exclusive, is just what every other 
progressive Christian is striving to do, consciously or un- 
consciously. On the one hand he bows to the New Test- 
ament, to the method of dogmatism and on the other he 
bows to the authority of-~verified fact, to the method of 
freedom, or, of science. 

“Liberty and the Bible,” “freedom and Christ” cries 
every progressive Christian, not perceiving that the two 
are incompatible and contradictory. Sooner or later will 
the discovery be made by the Church as a body, as it has 
been over and over again by individuals in the past. 
All the current compromises between the two methods of 
pursuing truth will endure for a time, serving as a step- 
ping stone to complete, whole-souled adoption of one or 
the other alone. 

Two years ago the Unitarian Church of Tacoma faced 
this problem and made its choice. It chose the method 
of freedom, or, of science, and surrendered the method of 
Christianity or of dogmatism. Consequently, to be con- 
sistent, it surrendered also the Christian connection and 
name, resolving to stand for thorough-going unsectarianism, 
frankly confessing its mecessary independence of all the 
special religions and their sects, necessary because the 
method of dogmatism is the foundation of them all. For 
better or for worse its members wedded themselves to 
Universal Religion, assured that in no other way than by 
this union and the sacrifice it required could they live at 
peace with their ideal, 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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THE SPIRIT IN REFORMS. 


The spirit in which a reform is conducted is often more 
important than the reform itself. Many a worthy and 
timely measure has fallen on deaf ears and made its 
appeal in vain because it lacked that purity of spirit with- 
out which no reform can permanently succeed. On the 
other hand it sometimes happens that the motives in- 
spiring the heart of a reformer are the purest possible and 
the spirit underlying his speech really free from bitter- 
ness, anger Or contempt, and yet to many, perhaps to the 
majority, of those he would help, all these manifestations 
of “bad spirit” seem to be present. Something in his 
choice of words or in the intensity of his style (born as 
they are of a burning loyalty to truth and to intellectual 
integrity) blinds his readers to the real purity of motive 
and of spirit that animates his reform. Instances of such 
unfortunate misunderstandings crowd upon-the mind, and 
the supreme consolation for those who suffer from it is 
that, if their gospel be truth, it zw2// prevail, and this, after 
all, is their chief concern. Having done their utmost to 
make plain the truth that is in them, aiming at fulfillment 
and if destroying at all, destroying only that they may the 
more completely fulfil, keeping their hearts wholly free from 
the taint of hostility, impatience and kindred forms ef bad 
spirit, they can but submit their reform to the world, con- 
scious that however much they may be misjudged the’ 
inherent beauty and truth of their reform will sooner or 
later bring it the triumphant victory it deserves. 


OUR CONSTRUCTIVE TASK. 


In all great reforms destruction is a necessary part of 
fulfillment. Jesus said he came “not to destroy but to 
fulfil,” yet he did not hesitate to destroy whatever ele- 
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ments in the older Mosaic dispensation proved to be 
incompatible with his own highest ideals ; witness the 
Sermon on the Mount. Similarly the apostles of Free 
and Universal Religion, in the achievement of their posi- 
tive and constructive task, animated by the same spirit 
and motive that was in Jesus, cannot but destroy what- 
ever elements in the dispensation of Jesus, or of Christian- 
ity or of any other historical or special religions, that is 
plainly antagonistic to the higher ideals of Universal 
Religion. 

Thus far we have been largely restricted to this 
destructive, critical work which is the necessary prelude 
of the positive} constructive task we have in view and of 
which we have never lost sight. Our hope is that this 
disagreeable preliminary work may soon be ended and 
we be thus enabled to devote ourselves exclusively to 
rearing upon cleared foundations the new and eternal 
temple of Universal Religion. But we have no thought 
of abandoning any necessary work, however disagreeable 
it may be. Controversy, for example, is seldom pleasant, 
yet for us to have shrunk fromit, when misunderstanding 
and false judgment of our position and purpose were 
apparent on every side, would have been sheer cowardice. 
And while combatants “speak the truth in love,” what 
but the most beneficent results can issue from their con- 
troversy? And naught else can we do but continue to 
speak our truth in love, until it becomes everywhere 
understood that our purpose is fulfillment and that 
we regard destruction as a necessary means to that end. 
Believing that unsectarianism is a higher ideal than sec- 
tarianism, that between outright Universal Religion and 
outright Special Religion there can be no middle ground, 
that not in any form of dogmatism, but in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method lies the way of salvation 
from errors of thought and of conduct, there is no alterna- 
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tive for us but to work for the triumph of these our 
principles and aims by that same combination of destruc- 
tion and fulfillment that has marked every genuine reform 
the world has ever seen. 


SOURCES OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


Rey. Mr. Chadwick’s scholarly paper (which only lack 
of space forbids our reprinting in full) is the first of six 
leading articles upon “ Universal Religion” which are to 
appear in the successive numbers of this third volume of 
our Journal. It is our expectation that the last of these 
six contributions will constitute, in part at least, a com- 
mentary upon the preceding five. We therefore refrain 
from any extended review of Mr. Chadwick’s article, tak- 
ing occasion now to note but one feature concerning it. 

In recounting the various “schemes” of Universal Re- 
ligion, or the sources whence men have sought to deter- 
mine the content of Universal Religion, Mr. Chadwick 
omits one, which, in our judgment, is not merely the 
most important of all but the ‘only successful and valid 
source to which appeal can be made, namely, the scienti- 
fic method. The fifth article in the series will be 
specially devoted to the discussion of this “doctrine Pon 
Universal Religion, aiming to show that in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method an enduring basis for 
Universal Religion may be found. 


” 


“FREE CHURCH TRACT NO. I. 


The appearance of a publication bearing the above 
head-line marks the beginning of what promises to be a 
most successful method of disseminating the distinctive 
principles and aims of the Tacoma Free Church of Uni- 
versal Religion. This first tract, written by Dr. Francis 
E. Abbot, of Cambridge, Mass., consists of “three papers 
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reprinted from the FREE CHURCH RECORD for 1894,” 
and presents with resistless logic and persuasive evidence 
the pressing need to-day of “the Free Church of the 
Ideal,” seeing that Unitarianism, the American Congress 
and the Free Religious Association have all failed to 
represent the ideal of perfect unsectarianism. Concern- 
ing each of these organizations and their recent unsuccess- 
ful efforts to establish the ideal of Universal Religion, Dr. 
Abbot tells the simple truth because he believes it ought 
to be told. Compromise and tergiversation, as they ap- 
pear in the “liberal religious situation,” offend his inmost 
soul and call forth criticisms as trenchant as they are 
dispassionate. It is for a moral radicalism that he con- 
tends, a radicalism which insists on “squaring the deed 
with the word and both with the ideal.” 


THE NEW UNITARIAN PREAMBLE. 


One of our occasional contributors commenting upon 
the character of the intellectual advance made by Unitar- 
ianism at its recent National Conference admirably 
describes it as follows: “ Jesus was substituted for Christ; 
the religion of a man for faith in a dogma; and practical 
duty as a test instead of speculative orthodoxy. And this 
immense change was made distinctly in the interest of 
reform and by the efforts of broad minds. No doubt the 
gain was illogical but it is clearly the belief of advanced 
Unitarians that they must take what they can get, wish- 
ing it were more.” 

In ‘all probability another decade will witness the 
attainment by the denomination, as a body, of that perfect 
freedom to which it has been drifting and which many of 
its adherents as exdividuals,so fearlessly represent. Mean- 
while, however, it behooves all of us who believe in the 
ideal of Universal Religion to hold it aloft and march 
under it with unwavering fidelity to the end. 
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THE SECOND FREE CHURCH OF UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


As we go to press an official announcement is received 
of the organization of “the First Scandinavian Free 
Church of Crookston, Minn., having for its objects pre- 
cisely those set forth in the Constitution of the Tacoma 
Free Church and published in the monthly bulletins of 
that Society. 

The president of the Crookston Free Church is State 
Senator P. M. Ringdal. A literary society of forty-five 
members and a Ladies’ Friendly Society have been 
organized in connection with the church. We hope to 
give our readers further details, in the April issue, of this 
first Scandinavian Free Church founded on the principle 
and the method of freedom in religion and “devoted to the 
promotion of Universal Religion in avowed independence 
of all the special religions and their sects.” The cause of 
consistent Unsectarianism has worked its way to the 
middle west. 

Will we, in the near future, witness, on the Atlantic 
coast, the formation of the third Society, founded on 
the above basis ? 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
By ALFRED W. MarrTIN. 


Read in the parlors of the First Free Church Monday, evening January 14th, 
1895, at the First Annual Roll-Call Sociable on which occasion there were 
also read reports of the various-organizations connected with the 

Society, by their respective presidents. 

It was on the morning of Sunday, October 16th, 1892, that 
my ministry in Tacoma began. Called to be the minister of the 
First Unitarian Society, I was not settled more than a month in 
my new field of work when the lost vision of a religious ideal 
suddenly reappeared, compelling recognition and obedience. 
The dream-of a strictly free church, wholly and consistently un- 
sectarian, which haunted the closing year of my ministry in the 
the Unitarian Church at Chelsea, Mass., and which I fancied 
was then fully realized, despite the retention of the Unitarian 
name and connection—was dreamed again, and this time per- 
suading me that I was deceiving myself in thinking that any church 
could be strictly free while retaining a Christian or sectarian name 
with its implications. There was no alternative now but to be 
obedient to the heavenly vision. Accordingly, on the morning of 
October 30th I preached a sermon upon the topic: “The ideal 
basis of fellowship” setting forth the kind of religious fellowship 
which it seemed to me befitted the new era in religion and the 
new country whose traditions had yet to be formed. To my 
great surprise and inexpressible delight the result of that sermon 
was the appointment of a committee, consisting of Mr. R, di: 
Davis, Mr. E. T. Dunning and myself, to revise the constitution 
of the Society with a view to harmonizing its contents with the 
gospel of perfect liberty in perfect love set forth in the discourse. 
Three meetings of this committee were held, culminating in the 
drafting of anew “bond of union,” the amendment of certain 
articles pertaining to the business management of the society, and 
lastly, the suggestion to adopt a new name for the church, one 
that would more adequately and correctly represent the position 
indicated by the new bond of union. It was proposed to call the 
Society “the First Free Church of Tacoma (unsectarian)” or, to 
adopt some other name worthy the broad basis of fellowship 
agreed upon by the committee. This was a daring suggestion, 
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for it involved the inevitable relinquishment of the Society’s con- 
nection with Unitarianism. But the heavenly vision had come 
and nothing remained but uncompromising obedience, let the 
issue be what it might. 

The other members of the committee, while sympathizing 
with my suggestion, neverthless felt that we were unauthor- 
ized to act upon it, and the grave proposition. (whose stu- 
pendous meaning none of us fully grasped at the time) was there- 
fore submitted to the Society for action at a meeting specially 
called for the purpose, November 13th at 8 o’clock p.m. But 
the deliberations of that evening made it plain that further dis- 
cussion was necessary before so important and perhaps perilous a 
step could be taken. The following two Sunday evenings were 
therefore devoted to further consideration of the proposed change 
of name, and at half past nine, Sunday, November 27th, the 
society adopted as its future name, “the First Free Church of 
Tacoma.” Many other names had been suggested at this third 
meeting, but, of the fifty members of the Unitarian society present, 
forty five voted in favor of the above, and three against the pro- 
posed change’; the remaining two did not vote at all. Naturally, 
only a very few of us realized how great a step forward had been 
taken, how great the sacrifice we had made, how sublime the 
Cause to which we had wedded our hearts. ‘That magic word 
‘“‘free” contained a fullness of meaning that could not be grasped 
all at once. 

As the pilgrims whom John Robinson bade adieu on the quay 
at Leyden were to find “more light in the Bible than had yet 
been dreamed of,” so for us, pilgrims of the Spirit of Truth, more 
light was to shine from Freedom than gleamed forth on that mem- 
orable night. For the name Free holds all the cardinal features 
of the new position we have espoused and only time and experi- 
ence could make this fact plain. The transition effected No- 
vember 27th, 1892, involved four important intellectual factors 
whose mighty significance is destined to grow clearer and more 
glorious with every succeeding year. It was a transition from 
Sectarianism to Unsectarianism, from Unitarianism to perfect 
Freedom, from the Dogmatic method to the method of Science, 
from Christianity to Universal Religion. 
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To acquaint our Unitarian brethren and the general public 
with this forward movement, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Thompson, Collyer, Dunning, Davis and myself, 
to prepare and publish a ‘“‘ statement of reasons” for the adoption 
of this thorough-going unsectarian position. 

As was to be expected, upon the appearance of this leaflet, 
severe Criticism, bitter censure and condemnation were heaped 
upon us from Unitarian officials, preachers and laymen, far and 
near. But, happily, a far better understanding of the xature of 
our movement and of the sfzr7¢-that pervaded its inauguration is 
steadily changing this contemptuous attitude toward it. And 
already in many quarters, where hostility or intolerance prevailed, 
a friendly forbearance, if not a sympathetic appreciation now 
exists. Over against this most gratifying experience it is painful 
to have to record the refusal of the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association to comply with the second of two requests 
embodied in those “ Resolutions” which were formally drawn up 
by the Board of Trustees June 23d, 1893. ‘The first of these was 
freely and inevitably granted, viz: to have the name of this Socie- 
ty and of its minister withdrawn “from the regular list of Unitarian 
churches and ministers in all future issues of the denominational 
Year Book.” Thesecond was, that there be published “in the Year 
Book a list of Independent Churches 7” a separate category, and 
that the name of the First Free Church of Tacoma and of its 
minister be recorded therein.” 

This failure to accede to so fair and worthy a request as the 
publication of an additional list of strictly independent societies, 
yet in sympathy with the spirit and general aim of Unitarianism, 
only affords another sorrowful illustration of the oft-verified truth 
that perfect freedom has not yet been attained even‘in Unitarian 
Christianity, 

But to return to the experiences that have been exceptionally 
gratifying let me mention another to which in the future I shall 
always turn with feelings of satisfaction and of pride. I refer to 
the sturdy maintenance, throughout the protracted period of fin- 
ancial depression, of a genuine, hearty interest in the work of the 
Society, which has been manifested by the majority of those 
identified with it. It has been a splendid, inspiring «spectacle to 
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your minister to see amid the discouragements and despondencies 
that hard times bring in their train, a steady, resolute allegiance to 
the claims of our Cause, and if the necessitated practice of retrench- 
ment has involved the reduction of many subscriptions to much 
smaller amounts and the total withdrawal of a few, it has not,in most 
cases invoived any loss of interest or lack of co-operation in the 
work of the Society. On the other hand the financial losses in- 
curred because of the hard times have been to a great extent 
offset by the addition of new _ Subscribing members to the roll of 
the Society. 

Beginning with 65 charter members our total enrollment to-day 
numbers 226. Of these, only one has been removed by death, 
four have withdrawn and twenty-four have left the city, thus 
making a total of 197 resident members of the First Free Church 
of Tacoma. Attendance at the Sunday services throughout the 
two years has been exceptionally good and were it not for the 
simultaneous appearance of the hard times with the birth of our 
new movement we might perhaps have been already compelled 
to enlarge our building or seek more commodious quarters else- 
where. But this cherished expectation we feel justified in be- 
lieving is only a pleasure to be deferred until the dawn of better 
times, confidently looked for in January 1896. The purchase of 
twenty-four extra chairs for the auditorium, which seated but 250, 
the enlargement of the loft for the Choir-Guild, the reserving of 
thirty seats for members of the Sunday-school, to whom brief ser- 
mons are preached in the church from week to week—these are 
significant indications of the approaching need of more room 
than the auditorium at present affords. 

Three months after the founding of our Free Church, a journal, 
aiming to set forth the principles of unsectarian or universal 
religion was auspiciously begun, to appear bi-monthly and to con- 
tain thirty-six pages of reading matter, contributed, in part, by such 
outside aid as could be obtained and in part, by local talent. The 
third year of this most important phase of our work has begun 
with the addition of several distinguished names to the list of 
‘‘occasional contributors” to the JoURNAL, thus testifying to the 
splendid future that awaits it if only the necessary financial 
support is given it. With the first issue of its second volume the 
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FREE Cuurcu Recorp was enlarged to 44 pages, and it is the 
earnest expectation of its board of editors and publishers that 
every one of the 197 resident members of our church will sub- 
scribe to the third volume of this, its organ, and thus make it 
self-supporting in its great work of spreading throughout the Uni- 
ted States the religion that is dear to our hearts because ennobling 
to our lives, 

Next in importance to the FREE CHurCH RECORD asa dissem- 
inator of our religious ideas and aims must be ranked the Monthly 
Bulletins which, with their specially selected head-lines and their 
various announcements have served to acquaint not only a large 
proportion of the community with our position and our work, but 
also to reach many minds outside of Tacoma, it being the habit 
of many of us to post no letter without enclosing a bulletin—a 
practice, which in my own case, has resulted in the distribution of 
over eight hundred bulletins in two years, through the mail alone. 

And to-night I have the proud pleasure of reporting the ap- 
pearance of free Church Tracts No. I., written by our distin- 
guished and cherished friend in-the-faith, Dr. F. E. Abbot, whose 
many tokens of sincere interest in our work have gladdened our 
hearts and given us stronger reason than ever to sustain an un- 
flagging devotion to our ideal, which is his ideal too. For in 
1866 he made the first attempt on record (alas unsuccessful!) to 
transplant Unitarianism to the soil of Universal Religion, and for 
ten years, 1870-1880, he edited “the /ndex,” “a weekly paper 
devoted to Free Religion,” whose first ten volumes are the splen- 
did monument of a spiritual heroism and consecration unsurpassed 
in the whole history of American religion. A glance over the 
field of liberalism as it has appeared since our Free Church was 
established, cannot but fill every member’s heart with rejoicing 
and with profound assurance that the drift in religion is along the 
lines indicated by our platform. Not to mention the countless 
evidences of an increasing tendency in all orthodox sects to dleach 
the lines of demarcation between them and to say as little as 
possible about doctrines which they know are dead but to which 
they still formally cling, it is intensely inspiring to observe the 
important secessions from Orthodoxy to Unitarianism and froma 
Unitarianism to Unsectarian Freedom that have -occured within 
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the past two years, together with the establishment of new societies 
upon a basis somewhat resembling our own. Accompanying 
these isolated movements toward freedom in religion there must 
be noted the organization at Chicago, last May, of the “American 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies,” having for one of its 
main objects, the founding of “other non-sectarian churches on 
the basis of absolute mental liberty.” In as much as this Congress 
is largely composed of societies distinctly and avowedly sectarian 
in their respective names and connections, it is plain that 
a fatal contradiction inheres in its plattorm, and it was be- 
cause of my recognition of this inconsistency that I took occa- 
sion to say, when called upon to speak from the platform of the 
Congress on the day of its organization, that while the Free 
Church of Tacoma rejoiced heartily over the formation of this 
Congress it would be a step Jdackward for that Church to 
become a part of it, thereby assenting to the statement that 
Jewish and Universalist and Unitarian churches are zo¢ sectarian. 
It was my fervent hope that this Congress would be organized on 
the basis of consistent and thorough unsectarianism ; but it be- 
came instead an “‘unsectarian union of sects,” and so there was no 
alternative but to forego the anticipated benefits to be derived 
from association with it. 

The sorrowful failure, in the following week, at Boston, of the Free 
Religious Association to do what the American Congress might 
have accomplished, has robbed that organization of the religious 
leadership which for 27 years it had triumphantly maintained, and 
left the Free Church of Tacoma alone in its allegiance to the. 
cause of “ Universal Religion in avowed independence of all the 
speciak religions,’—-an independency essential to the very nature 
of Universal Religion. Its refusal last May to make this simple, 
necessary statement has placed the Free Religious Association 
upon identically the same platform as the American Congress, 
thus exhibiting the sad spectacle of two national organizations 
standing for precisely the same cause (when one would be enough ) 
and neither representing the highest ideal of religious freedom and 
fellowship to which the 1ace aspires. 

That high privilege, that sacred task, has fallen upon us, the only 
religious society in the world to-day that has openly put itself on 
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record as standing for Universal Religion in avowed independence 
of all the historical religions and their sects, committing itself to 
thorough going unsectarianism and consequently also to the 
method of science in the pursuit of truth. 

To-day, it is true, we stand alone, but already the sky of the 
future reddens with the promise of many more societies like unto our 
own. Nay, beyond the horizon of the near future I see the rapid 
rise of country and city churches, pledged, like ours, to the pro- 
motion of Free, Universal Religion, and all of them united in a 
National Unsectarian Conference of unsectarian local societies of 
unsectarian individuals—the “Free Church ofthe Ideal.” Andin 
the far dim distance I catch a faint glimpse of the ideal of Free 
and Universal Religion, the Free Church of the World, a uni- 
versal fellowship of souls, one in the freedom of the truth, one in 
the joy of the realized Brotherhood of Man. Yes, at present, we 
are alone, but better, I say, alone with our Ideal than in company 
with all the world and our Ideal dragging in the dust. 

No, never shall such infidelity be ours even though we wait 
through all eternity in vain for that comsistent fellowship which 
alone we desire. But J am far from believing that an infinitely 
prolonged isolation awaits us. On the contrary I fondly believe 
that if we but stand bravely, resolutely ¢oge¢ier in our sacred 
Cause, strengthening the bond of fellowship that unites us, the day 
wii come when the fruits of our loyalty will be reaped and this 
tiny germ, the First Free Church of Tacoma, prove to have been 
the seed out of which grew the FREE CHURCH OF THE WorLD. 


Po Cee FOR THE’ FREE CHURCH OF THE 


IDEAT.* 


Profoundly regretting that the Free Religious Association, at 
its ‘'wenty-seventh Annual Meeting in Boston, June 1, 1894, 
voted down the great truth that ‘Free, Spiritual and Universal 
Religion” must be “in avowed independence of Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed 
or organization that is by nature dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship,”’—thereby abdicating its 
long leadership in religious progress, surrendering the cause of 
“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion” by refusing to break the 
bonds of sect, and thus denying the very principle it was founded 
to serve,— 

We whose names stand below, being convinced that the stone 
thus rejected by the builders must yet become the head of the 
corner, unite in a call to organize, whenever and wherever it can 
be organized, the 
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unsectarian in the individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, 
unsectarian in the fellowship of local societies, —founded on FREE, 
SPIRITUAL, and UNIVERSAL RELIGION, or the Effort of Man to 
Perfect himself in all his Relations, and to realize thereby the 
highest individual, social, and religious ideals of human nature 
under the law of natural self-evolution, in avowed independence 
of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any 
other religious creed, organization, or institution, that is dogmatic 
by nature, founded on personal leadership, or sectarian in, its 
fellowship,—and devoted to the pursuit of truth in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method, to the practice of righteousness 
in both personal and associated conduct, and to the cultivation 
of the spirit of reverence, justice, purity, peace, and love: in a 
word, to the Se/f Education of Man as he is into Man as he ought 


to be. 


* All persons sympathizing with the spirit and purpose of this call are 
requested to send their names and addresses to the FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
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WHAT IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION? 


Universal religion is simply human religion, religion for 
all sorts of men;not Christians or Buddhists or Jews or any 
particular kind of men, but for men without regard to their 
ecclesiastical connections, their theological or philo- 
sophical opinions, their views about God, Providence, 
Christ, Jesus, Bible, Immortality, Destiny. It is religion 
without dogma or any intellectual limitation whatever : 
purely spiritual religion, the product of the spiritual na- 
ture in man—unenclosed by local walls or fences, how 
wide or flimsy soever ; religion fearless, free, committed 
only to the requirements of mental growth. 

In order to be thus genuinely human it must be hu- 


' man in origin as well as in application. Some think that 


every necessary end toward this will be served when the 
best of every religion is presented,—a kind of spiritual 
anthology, a species of mosaic to which each faith has 
contributed its choicest stone, for each faith has one, and 
all faiths agree in the gem that shall be selected; all faiths 
holding their highest thoughts in common. But no, this 
will not do, for several reasons; these sacred truths are 
supposed to owe their origin to the systems of which they 
arc,the flower ; they are more or less compromised by 
local associations ; they bear the stamp of the country 
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wherein they had their birth, and of the creed whereto 
they are attached ; the aroma ofthe soil clings to them ; 
we cannot be sure of their genuineness as products of ra- 
tional aspiration. So, a religion that would be human 
must begin afresh, must build on the intellectual being of 
man, being answerable to that alone. 

Universal religion cannot pretend to be final, for by its 
very essence it is progressive. Human nature is undevel- 
oped, Its cardinal beliefs are in the future. Of one 
thing only can it be certain, of its upward aim, its ten- 
dency toward the ideal, its impulse heavenward. As 
little is it entitled to call itself “absolute,” for this implies 
not assurance alone, but entire absence of limitation, and 
human reason is limited. Absolute religion cannot be 
progressive, and must be more or less dogmatical. Belief 
must grow with the advance of knowledge and experience. 
Leslie Stephen, in his “Agnostic’s Aplogy ” (p. 368) says: 
‘‘To my mind it is simply absurd for any man to answer 
with the slightest confidence the challenge of the hasty 
inquirer, what is to be the religion of the future? I have 
not the slightest idea.” 

At the same time it would be the greatest mistake to 
call universal religion mxegative. On the contrary it is 
the most affirmative religion there is. It is a// affirmation. 
It has no alloy of sectarianism, no restrictions whatever. 
Of course it presents a negative front toward the cere- 
monies, institutions, traditions, beliefs, symbols, ordi- 
nances of the local systems. But, all the more decidedly, 
it is a fazth. It assumes a spiritual nature in man; it 
assumes progress towards perfection; it assumes a heaven- 
ward tendency; it assumes character; it assumes a divine 
life ; it assumes the celestial quality of Justice, Charity, 
Goodness ; it looks forward, and forward only, in the di- 
rection of light, liberty, love; it stands in awe, wonder 
admiration, worship before the infinite mystery and the 
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infinite beauty ; it is humble, seeking, aspiring; it is social 
and kindly and strives after the elevation of all mankind. 

It would bea mistake, too, to think of universal religion 
as being defiant, recalcitrant, pugnacious, a loud protest. 
There is no occasion to manifest a belligerent temper. A 
purely spiritual faith can afford to be grateful to the narrow- 
er systems for their obvious purpose and strenuous endeavor 
to spiritualize men, even though in so doing they laid too 
much emphasis on forms of doctrine and observance. It 
can even do justice to sectarianism which, using hum- 
an ambition, pride, vanity, love of power, sense of rivalry, 
passion for local distinction, forced wrath to praise deity. 
It may exult in the new impulse that is stretching ex- 
isting modes of belief and usage, pushing away dividing 
walis, resolving Christianity into its simplest moral 
elements, making one of the earnest in all sects, pro- 
fessing reverence for Jesus in the place of faith in the 
Christ, and teaching the essence of the Gospel to be the 
love of God and man. Does the spring hate the winter 
which makes the spring possible? It is a sign of the tri- 
umph of living principles over incidental forces. The 
result may not be logical, it may be an indication of de- 
composition, but it is evidence of vigor. Reason is plainly 
coming to the front and is sloughing off the bark that has 
enclosed it so long. 

I cannot regard it as a severe martyrdom which they 
are called to undergo who feel themselves summoned to 
the advocacy of universal religion, nor can I look on the 
sacrifice its friends are obliged to make, as extreme. The 
way is open and the passage plain. There need be no 
disruption, hardly a departure. The demand is rather 
for silence than for antagonism. It was never wiser than 
it is now, to forget the things that are behind and to 
press on to those that are before. It is a privilege to be 
able to look over the fence into the wide world, to see the 
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whole domain of truth spread out before one ; and it is a 
privilege to enable others to look over the fence. To take 
it away prematurely might render the passage too easy. 
Many would not think it worth their while to try. A cer- 
tain moral force is necessary and this it is the business of 
devotees of universal religion to cultivate. 

It would not be surprising if the vast number of the 
unchurched in the West had their attention drawn to this 
Faith. Its freedom, its breadth, its largeness of sympa- 
thy, its neglect of forms, its cordial disavowal of authority 
of every kind, its sincerity, its scorn of pretence, will be 
sure to interest them. Nor would it be wonderful if the 
great class of sceptics, the doubters, deniers, critics, come- 
outers, of whom many are earnest, humane, upward- 
looking, even spiritually-minded men, should welcome a 
purely rational religion that bound them in no fetters. 
Col. Ingersoll said to a distinguished liberal preacher, “I 
have no quarrel with your religion. My warfare is with 
the popular superstitions.” So it is always. The Voltaires 
and Paines and Chubbs and Volneys would have laid 
down their arms in the presence of a universal faith. If 
I may be allowed a personal reminiscence, in my own 
congregation there were “infidels ” of every description,— 
Jews, spiritualists, atheists, deists, pantheists, “nothing- 
arians”, philosophers, literary men. These came, week 
after week, all but idlers and scoffers, and never took of. 
fence. They wanted sincerity, frankness, openness, an 
outlook toward heavenly things, an atmosphere that was 
warm, bright, sunny, pointing upwards to the infinite blue. 
They were tired of disputation, of the pretence of abso- 
lute knowledge, of restriction, of exclusion, of unceasing 
sectarian conflicts. Denial they liked, but it must be 
denial of evil things, tyranny, superstition, narrowness 
The broad man was, in their estimation, the good man. 

There is more spirituality in the world than there ever 
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was ; more love of truth, more disposition to believe 
more appreciation of character, more desire for fellowship. 
Ecclesiasticism and dogmatism with their methods are 
out of favor. Why not take advantage of the new spirit 
of liberty and fellowship? The appeal to human sym- 
pathy is sure of a response. Only let us trust the guiding, 
inspiring, consoling truth. The action of light is as per- 
suasive as it is powerful—when the sun shines fogs dis- 
appear, lamps are extinguished. 


Religion, as an absolute, universal, eternal principle, 
Was assumed as a cardinal fact by the Free Religious 
Association. Its name implied it. The existence, the 
reality of it was distinctly asserted at the first meeting, 
and it was repeatedly touched as anaccepted truth. The 
strength of this conviction was one reason why this fun- 
damental principle received no more attention. It seemed 
impertinent to insist on such a common persuasion. An- 
other reason was the immediate demand for protest 
against the sectarian spirit which, when the Association 
began, assumed a particularly virulent form, in fact 
originated the organization. The habit of breaking down 
the walls of division became confirmed, so that this lead- 
ing element was well nigh forgotten. 

' The reality of this primitive faith—its power, its dignity, 
its glory, its beauty—justified, alone justified, the idea of 
the “Sympathy of Religions.” Having a common origin 
they naturally resembled each other in essential elements. 
They were simply so many separate adaptations of the 
primeval belief to national and local necessities. They 
were all transient—-Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism. However these may claim to be dis- 
tinct religions, they are but modes, fashions, accommo jas 
tions of the one supreme faith. This was no new idea. 
High-sculed men had clearly seen it and declared it long 
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ago. It was expressed by Tennyson in the following 


lines : 
“ Our little systems have their day ; 


They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


True, Tennyson was thinking of sects within Christianity, 
not of religions ; but the verse expresses our conception 
exactly. 

The origin of this original sentiment is in dispute. 
Some think it a divine revelation; others regard it asa 
natural growth. My own notion is that it shows the per- 
fect flowering out of the spiritual nature when raised to 
its utmost power. That this nature is equally developed 
in all mankind is not pretended. In most it is unedu- 
cated, in multitudes it is dormant. A few, a very few, 
have manifested its glory; the rest have simply responded 
in awe, rapture, praise. Religion is the greatest achieve- 
ment of the soul. But though the origin of this primitive 
revelation is in dispute its contents are not. The leading 
moral qualities—integrity, honesty, temperance, charity, 
truthfulness, kindliness—crop out everywhere. The 
great spiritual virtues—reverence, humility, patience, re- 
nunciation, sacrifice, aspiration are universally honored, 
How far these admirable traits may be modified by 
changing systems of philosophical credence cannot be 
prophesied, but their substance will always be the same, 
for that is independent of theories. Man’s relation to the 
universe remains unchanged. Here the atheist stands on 
the same ground as the theist. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that the human attitude towards the laws of the 
world should be other than it is. 

Whether pure, universal, essential religion will be 
able to maintain itself without the walls and props of 
sectarianism is yet to be demonstrated. Up to this time 
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the separate sects have demanded all the resources of 
mankind—the piety, zeal, love of truth, generosity, spirit- 
ual ambition, including the vanity, pride, self-seeking, 
rivalry of the partisan. The real religion will, of course, 
discard all unworthy support, but will the worthy ones be 
sufficient to sustain it? Possibly ; that is yet to be seen. 
At all events the task of commending it will require the 
devotion of its adherents to a degree thus far unexampled. 
The late Mr. Cotter Morison, one of the most learned, 
able and brilliant of English agnostics, spoke thus of 
Christianity:—“ What needs admitting, or rather pro- 
claiming, by agnostics who would be just, is that the 
Christian doctrine has a power of cultivating and develop- 
ing saintliness which has had no equal in any other creed 
or philosophy. When it gets firm hold ofa promising 
subject, one with a heart and head warm and strong 
enough to grasp its full import and scope, then it strength- 
ens the will, raises and purifies the affections, and finally 
achieves a conquest over the baser self in man of which 
the result is a character uone the less beautiful and soul- 
subduing because it is wholly beyond imitation by the 
less spiritually endowed.” This, and more than this, will 
undoubtedly be done by pure, unadulterated religion, give 
it time enough and a suitable presentation. But in order 
to produce its characteristic effect it must have both. 
Generations must elapse, and those who believe in the 
universal faith must exert themselves to show its beauty 
and its power to charm. The experiment is new, the 
inspiration therefore will have to be new. 

The office of the preacher has changed entirely. For- 
merly he was the interpreter of an oracle, a creed or a 
book ; now he is a spiritual teacher, an educator of the 
soul, and an inspirer, laboring to raise mankind to a higher 
moral level. It should never be forgotten that the sepa- 
rate religions owe what splendor and loveliness they 
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possess to the essential faith that lies behind them, and 
surely it ought to be possible so to present and illustrate 
it that it shall captivate all high-minded people and stir 
emotions in the least developed. The time has come for 
such an attempt to be made. The sectarian temper is 
dying and man’s spiritual nature must be fed. 

O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE THE TRIBUNAL OF 
SCIENCE. 


The Free Church of Tacoma, according to its monthly 
bulletins, stands for “the pursuit of truth by the scientific 
method, including all its necessary results, whatever they 
may be ;” it “appeals to the method of science (observa- 
tion, hypothesis, verification) as the supreme and ultimate 
tribunal before which everything claiming to be truth 
must come to be tried;” and its “Friendly Society ” is 
pledged “to further the interests of scientific charity.” 
Can this position be reconciled with Unitarianism or any 
other form of Christian thought? The question is not 
whether the pastor or members lead Christian lives, but 
whether they profess Christian doctrines. Christianity 
does not mean merely morality. It also means such 
views of the Bible, Jesus Christ, the Deity, immortality 
and the purpose of life, as are generally held by people 
who call themselves Christians. . Which of these views 
could stand before the tribunal of science? If the scien- 
tific method is the only one to follow in religion and in 
practical charity what can be said for that which Jesus 
taught ? 

Unitarians and other Liberal Christians do not insist 
so much on the authority of the Bible as on that of intui- 
tion and what they call the “higher reason.” They accept 
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conscience as a divine revelation. Conscience and intui- 
tion supply what seems to be a sufficient foundation for 
Christianity. Science recognizes the practical value of 
conscience and intuition, but not their infallibility. Those 
who accept science as the supreme authority, should say 
to Liberal Christianity as well as to Orthodoxy; “We will 
accept your results, when we can verify them scientifically, 
but not before. We do not acknowledge either the Bible, 
or the religious intuitions or emotions as infallible ; and 
we must decline to take any title, however popular, which 
would prevent our position from being clearly understood. 
We will try to lead what you would accept as Christian 
lives; and therefore we will be honest enough to admit 
that we do not hold the views which you have made a 
necessary part of the Christian name. 
F. M. HOLLAND. 


PHEsPEREDOMAOR ETHICAL FEULOWSHIP.* 


It is the aim of the ethical societies to extend the area 
of moral co-operation, so as to include a part, at least, of 
the inner moral life ; to unite men of diverse opinions and 
beliefs in the common endeavor to explore the field of 
duty ; to gain clearer perceptions of right and wrong ; to 
study with thorough-going zeal the practical problems of 
social, political and individual ethics, and to embody the 
new insight in manners and institutions. 

Now, in view of the received opinion that a religious 
or philosophical doctrine of some kind is the only ade- 
quate basis for moral union, it will be necessary to explain 
and justify the position just announced in some detail. 


*Extract of an address to the students of Cornell University, 
reprinted by permission from the Znternational Journal of Ethics 
Vol. I, No. 1. 
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Let the reader put himself in the place of men who are 
sufficiently free from the influence of tradition to be wil- 
ling to plan their lives anew; who are as ready to question 
current doctrines, with a view of testing their real value, 
as the inhabitants of a distant star suddenly descending 
upon earth might be conceived to be; and who, moreover, 
happen to be supremely interested in making the. best of 
their lives, morally speaking. They are told that it is 
indispensable for them to adopt some form of faith if they 
would succeed in what they propose. But here two ob- 
jections present themselves. First, no single form of faith 
is universally adopted, and there is even to be observed a 
tendency in modern society toward increased divergence 
in matters of belief. The sects are multiplying. On the 
other hand, there are good men in all the churches and 
outside the churches. No one will deny that there exist 
in the Catholic Church veritable saints,—that is, persons 
who lead really saintly lives. No one will doubt that 
men of admirable character are to be found in every one 
of the greater or lesser sects into which the Protestant 
camp is divided. And no one who is not utterly blinded 
by prejudice will gainsay that persons enamoured of the 
“beauty of holiness” are also to be found among Jews 
and Freethinkers. They are at present hindered by the 
circumvallations of sectarian opinion from coming into 
touch, from working with united force toward the ends 
which they all alike cherish. It is necessary, therefore, 
in order to speed on these ends, to disregard the conflict- 
ing creeds. 

The same objection lies against the adoption of a philo- 
sophical formula, or set of formulas, as a basis of moral 
union. In the first place, there is no philosophical system 
which commands universal assent. To adopt a philoso- 
phical formula as the basis of union would be to proclaim 
ourselves a philosophical sect ; and a philosophical sect is 
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the most contemptible of all sects, because the sectarian 
bias is most repugnant to the spirit of genuine philosophy. 
And there is yet another reason why it would be ill ad- 
vised to build up a society—that is to say, an institution 
—upon opinion as a foundation. Not only can we never 
be absolutely sure that our religious and philosophical 
opinions or convictions are the highest expression of truth 
obtainable in our day, since many of our contemporaries 
differ from us, but even if we possessed this certainty, it 
would still be a wrong and a hindrance to the further ex- 
tension of truth, to raise above our opinions the super- 
structure of a social institution. For institutions in their 
nature are conservative ; they dare not, without imperil- 
ling their stability, permit a too frequent inspection or 
alteration of their foundations. Let us be careful, then, 
how we embed opinions, which require constant modifica- 
tion, in such foundations. The wealth and depth of 
spiritual insight would, no doubt, to-day be greater in the 
world if spiritual truths had been kept in the fluent state, 
and had never been made the corner-stones of organized 
churches. It is a significant fact that the highest reaches 
of the religious life were ever attained in the early days of 
religions, before the visions of the seers had crystallyzed 
into hard and fast dogmas ; or during epochs of reforma- 
tion, when the organized forms of creed and worship, till 
then prevalent, had been broken up and had not yet been 
replaced by others. Is it altogether a vain hope that the 
spiritual life may be kept plastic by leaving it hereafter to 
the free play of individual spontaneity ? 

The history of thought enforces the same lesson with 
regard to philosophic opinion. Wherever institutions have 
been established on the basis of a prescribed philosophy, 
the energy of the mind in the pursuit of truth has flagged 
and stagnation set in. So long as Aristotle ruled the 
schools, the human mind sat like a caged bird within the 
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bars of his system and seemed incapable of further flight. 
So long as a special kind of orthodox opinion was petted 
in every American college and anxiously protected against 
the intrusion of rival speculation, the American colleges 
hardly arose above the level of high-schools. It is the 
influence of the German universities that is now setting 
them free. The principle of the German university ex- 
actly expresses what we have in mind. The German 
university permits conflicting theories to vindicate their 
claims within its walls. It has witnessed during the 
present century the rise and fall of a number of meta- 
physical dynasties which have successively occupied the 
throne of philosophy in its midst. But the university 
committed itself to none of these systems, conscious of a 
larger mission in the pursuit of ever widening and ex- 
tending truth. And this is the secret of the commanding 
influence which it exerts throughout the civilized world 
to-day. The Ethical Society, so far as it is an institution 
devoted to the advancement of moral knowledge, adopts 
the principle of the German university. It is consecrated 
to the knowledge of the Good, but not to any special 
theory of the Good. All theories are welcome in so far 
as they can aid us the better to know, the more precisely 
to distinguish, right from wrong. 

As ethical societies, we make the accepted norms of 
moral behavior our starting-point and the basis of our 
union. We appeal directly to the conscience. But, it 
may be said, by way of criticism, that the utterances of 
conscience in different ages andamong different peoples are 
variable and often conflicting. To which we answer, that we 
appeal to the conscience of the present age and of the civilized 
portion of mankind. Again, it may be said that, even in 
civilized nations, there is no complete agreement in regard 
to the standard of right and wrong. To which we answer 
that we appeal not to the abnormal, but to the normal 
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conscience, as represented by the educated, the intelligent, 
and the good. Once more it may be objected that the 
moral judgment, even of the good, is often warped and 
deflected by the influence of passion and self-interest To 
which we reply, that different men are apt to be tempted 
on different sides of their nature ; that their judgment is 
likely to be correct in cases where their own peculiar 
weaknesses do not come into play, and that, on the whole, 
these deflecting influences mutually neutralize each other. 
There remains as a residue a common deposit of moral 
truth, a common stock of moral judgments, which we may 
call the common conscience. It is upon this common con- 
science that we build. 

The contents of the common conscience we would 
clarify and classify, to the end that they may become the 
conscious possession of all classes. And in order to en- 
rich and enlarge the conscience, the method we would 
follow is to begin with cases in which the moral judgment 
is already clear, the moral rule already accepted, and to 
show that the same rule, the same judgment, applies to 
other cases, which, because of their greater complexity, 
are less transparent to the mental eye. That cases may 
arise under this procedure which the simpler rules will 
not fit, and which will compel the expanding and recasting 
of our ethical maxims, is a result as much to be expected 
as desired. For it is in this way that the moral knowledge 
of the race will be advanced, and that moral progress will 
be secured without prejudice to moral unity. 

We take towards ethical theories a two-fold attitude : 
holding it to be the prime duty of every one in his in- 
dividual capacity to rise to the ever clearer apprehension 
of first principles, but for that very reason abstaining in 
our collective capacity from laying down any set of first 
principles as binding. We do teach ethical theories in 
our societies and hold ourselves free, each to the best of 
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his ability, to defend and recommend his own. But our 
bond of union is not a common doctrine, but a common 
practice, a common understanding as io ways of living. 
Just as the refined and educated are distinguished from 
the vulgar by their manners, these, however, relating 
chiefly to the externals of behavior, so we may hope that 
the Ethical Society will in time come to be distinguished 
by certain modes of behavior, these, however, related to 
the inmost matters of the soul. It is the aim of the 
Ethical Society to help its members to reach this higher 
moral development, and to this end to bring forth institu- 
tions in which the better life will be embodied and se- 
cured. 
FELIX GA DLER: 


THE TWO MET HODSsORS PURSUING TRUE: 
ne 
THE METHOD OF SCIENCE. 


Dogmatism, as was shown in the article upon the . dog- 
matic method of pursuing truth, published in the preced- 
ing number of this journal, is assertion without valid 
evidence, affirmation based on some authority itself in 
need of proof. The method of dogmatism is appeal to 
such an authority, cutting off all further debate, closing 
the gates of iiivestigation, putting an end to discussion 
and inquiry. To make the bold affirmation that God 
exists, or that Immortality is a fact, without offering any 
substantial reason for the assertion, is pure dogmatism, 
and to point to some alleged infallible authority in sup- 
port of such a statement is to employ the method of 
dogmatism in the pursuit of truth. 

Historically considered there are five principal “author- 
ities to which men have turned when seeking to establish 
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the truths of religion. That is to say, the method of dogma- 
tism has assumed one or another of five leading forms in 
the history of religion up to date. Appeal has been made 
successively to the Pope, the Bible, the /nner Light, Intu- 
ction, the religion of Jesus. Each of these seats of author- 
ity has been subjected to the test of careful, unprejudiced, 
reverent scrutiny and found wanting as a solid support. 
Five times the question has been asked “Art thou he that 
should come,” as each new candidate for the crown of 
authority presented himself for inspection and acceptance. 
But each in turn failed to meet the -demands that were 
made of it, and thus the examiners were compelled to 
“look for another.” 

And the search has culminated in the rejection of the 
method of dogmatism, zz foto; in the complete abolition of 
appeal toany of the five historical authorities and the syste- 
mizing of the original, siraple method of pursuing truth, a 
method as old as the birth of society, though in its present 
structural form an essentially modern production. This 
is none other than the method of science, and it is fair to 
assume that through its increasing control, applicable as 
it is to every branch of human knowledge, it is destined 
to displace the method of dogmatism which for eighteen 
centuries has swayed the thought of the Christian world. 
The lingering, local sway of Authority is fast giving place 
to the universal reign of Freedom, nor does it require any 
profound prophetic insight to foresee the certain eventual 
emancipation of every Christian mind from the thrall of 
intellectual slavery, inseparable from that system of beliefs 
which constitutes an essential portion of Christianity. 

But in this transition from the method of Dogmatism to 
that of Science we witness the sorrowful spectacle of 
thousands fancying that, because the five historical props 
are all rotten beyond repair, there is no other solid, 
lasting prop at all. Because the belief in God, as a 
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dogma, has broken down, it is boldly asserted that there 
is no God. Because the belief in a hereafter has had 
none other than dogmatic foundations, all of which have 
been undermined, it is tacitly assumed that the belief in 
immortality is an idle dream of the imagination. Appeal 
in the past having been always made to some alleged 
infallible authority which at last proved to be faulty, it is 
thoughtlessly supposed that another will be trumped up 
and, like its predecessors, turn out to be fallible and un- 
stable, thus leaving no sturdy and enduring foundation on 
which to rear the temple of belief. 

The great majority of mankind have not yet perceived 
that the change of front in the method of pursuing religious 
truth has already reached a degree of completeness so great 
that a universal return to the method of dogmatism is forever 
impossible. With every succeeding year the scientific 
method of pursuing truth is commending itself to an ever 
larger number of thoughtful, patient lovers of truth. 
Problems, insoluble by appeal to the method of dogma- 
tism are being solved by the exercise of scientific thought. 
We see also a growing realization, by the thinking 
public, of the fact that re/igzous truth can be discovered in 
the same way that truth in other departments of thought 
is discovered, namely by careful, natural, human, rational 
processes. 

Science is not, as is commonly supposed, a new infal- 
libility, nor is ita special set of opinions held by any 
particular scientist or group of scientists. Science is 
simply real knowledge of the universe; it is that great” 
body of truths discovered by human odservation, and 
established by a process of verification which sorts out 
truths, half-truths and errors. 

Sczence and the opinions of scientists should be carefully 
distinguished. They are not necessarily synonymous 
however much the latter may, at any given time, represent 
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the former. Science is real knowledge, in any department 
of thought, and the method of science is simply the way 
in which that real knowledge is obtained. In the language 
of Dr. F. E. Abbot, the distinguished exponent of the New 
Philosophy, “the scientific method is the universal learn- 
ing process, the process by which man, individually or 
collectively, has learned everything which he now knows.” 
Nor is it atall strange that men should have employed this 
method of verification unconsciously. Long before the 
laws of thought were framed, men were thinking logically, 
and long before the scientific method was systemized men 
used it unawares. No small proportion of the truths we 
possess to-day were discovered by an unconscious use of 
the scientific method. Men thought scientifically without 
knowing it, precisely as they spoke grammatically without 
knowledge of the principles of correct speech; precisely as 
they produced and consumed wealth on economic prin- 
ciples long before there was any recognized system of 
politicaleconomy. The scientific method, being simply the 
expression of the mode of our mental operations, is the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever. Theonly difference be- 
tween its use in primitive and in modern times lies in the 
greater accuracy, coherency, precision and exactness with 
which it isemployed. Not only have the mental processes of 
induction, deduction, inference, and classification lost that 
looseness and crudeness obs:rved in the scientific thought 
of earlier ages, but also the limits of observation have 
been extended, so that to-day the scientific method of 
pursuing truth has assumed a highly-organized, developed 
form, adequate to undertake the gigantic task of demon- 
strating that the great religious ideas of God, Immortality 
and Duty, which as dogmas are dying (if not dead) may be 
endowed with new and everlasting life as unzversal truths. 
Hence the scientific method, like every other reality, at- 
tained its perfection by degrees. It did not spring into 
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full grown completeness, like Minerva from the brain of 
Jove; it acquired its perfection by evolution. The more 
systematic thinking became, the greater was the accuracy 
and the celerity given to the discovery of truth. Just as 
the laws of sight, when formulated, enabled men the more 
surely and fully to. distinguish the imaginary from the 
real, so also the laws of discovering truth, when form- 
ulated, gave stability, certainty and speed to intellectual 
progress, enabling men to distinguish, unerringly, super- 
stition from truth. Absence of method, or system, in 
thinking is the chief cause of the slowness of progress in 
the past, whereas the use of the scientific method, and by an 
ever larger number of minds, has resulted in the long and 
rapid strides that have been made in every branch of 
modern investigation, 

The scientific method then, is “the universal learning 
process. It is systemized thinking.” All of us observe 
facts, and, if we think at all, we try to explain what we 
observe and this is the very essence of the scientific 
method of pursuing truth. Huxley, in one of his “Lectures 
to Workingmen” makes its meaning exceptionally clear 
by the homely illustration of a man sampling apples in a 
fruit store. He takes up an apple, looks at it and ob- 
serves that it is green; bites it and. finds it is ‘sour. 
After tasting three or four, all of which are hard, green 
and sour, he refuses a fifth because he notes that it is hard 
and green. By observation he has discovered a general law, 
at which he guessed after the first or second experiment, 
namely, that all hard and green apples are sour. He has 
verified that conclusion for himself by practical experi- 
ments. Subsequently he learns that-in countries where 
apples are plentiful it has also been found that all hard 
and green apples are sour. Thus the more extensive 
verifications are, the more varied the conditions under 
which the same results are attained, the more certain is 
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the ultimate conclusion. The experiment, tried under all 
Sorts of conditions, as to time, place and people, with the 
same result, necessarily leads to the establishment of the 
truth that all hard and green apples are sour. So in every 
other department of knowledge our confidence in a con- 
clusion is in exact proportion to the absence of variation 
in the result of our experimental verifications. Ob- 
servation, hypothesis, verification; these three constitute 
that chain of mental operations which is known as the 
scientific method. 

This intellectual process is the sole means to the 
attainment of that highest aspiration of the human mind— 
truth, and all that is now accepted as truth has been 
acquired by that simple method. Whether we are aware 
of it or not we are all using this method and the only 
difference between our use of it and that made by the 
scientists is, that we use it less carefully, less methodically 
and minutely than they. The same difference that obtains 
between the scales of a grocer and the balance of a chem- 
ist, with its finely-graduated weights and the extremely 
delicate axis on which its beam is set, likewise obtains 
between the mental operations of an ordinary individual 
and those of a man of science. All that Huxley, Hum- 
boldt, Haeckel, Tyndall, Darwin, Spencer ever did was to 
observe facts, then to guess at their explanation and then 
verify that guess by still further observation. But we 
common folk frequently establish our explanations care- 
lessly, hastily, without extending our observations to 
include all other facts similar to those we have observed. 
Nor again do we take pains, as the true scientist always 
does, to submit our researches to other minds before pro- 
nouncing them truths. For unless we correct the possible 
aberrations of private judgment by appeal to other ob- 
servers, how can we dare to designate the conclusions 
we reach “truth”? The true scientist never regards his 
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own private decisions (or his “ intuitions” if he have any) 
as tantamount to truth. Before this can be claimed for 
any of his discoveries he knows it must be submitted to 
other judgments besides his own. He dare not, asa 
scientist, say that what he has found to be true for him- 
self is also true for the race. Therefore he supplements 
his individual observation by that of others that they 
may examine, criticize and, if need be, modify his results. 
And when at last all who are competent to pass judgment 
upon themareagreed as to their correctness, then these re- 
sults become a part of scientific or established truth; subject, 
of course, to modification, if later observation of new facts, 
or deeper insight into old facts, require it. But no private 
conclusions can ever assume the dignity of established or 
universal truths until they have been universally verified 
so that no dissenting opinions are anywhere heard. If true 
at the start for him, his results can be no more true, at 
the end, for the race; but they cannot be regarded as part of 
the real knowledge of the universe until those competent 
to form an opinion upon them have so declared them and 
consequently silenced opposition. “All propositions respect- 
ing the universe, whether in its physical or psychical aspect, 
which at last command the unanimous assent of all ex- 
perts in the subjects to which they relate, take rank as 
established scientific truths, not necessarily as_ infallible 
truths, but as truths which stand unchallenged until the 
progress of discovery compels a revision, correction and 
re-establishment of them as still larger truths. Infallible 
truths are not for fallible man, and modern science is no 
more infallible than ancient science ; yet science is man’s 
nearest approximation to the absolute truth itself, since it 
rests on no individual or dubious authority but on the 
highest possible authority, namely the universal experi- 
ence and reason of mankind voiced in the unanimous 
consensus of the competent.”* Thus the scientific meth- 


*F, E. Abbot, Scsentific Theism, p. 60, 
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od is simply thinking based on observation or experience, 
It begins and ends with experience. It examines, inter- 
rogates, demands credentials, sifts materials, compares, 
infers, classifies whatever comes within the range of veri- 
fiable experience. Nor is this to be restricted to the 
conventional conception of experience, which embraces 
only sensuous experience. For verifiable experi- 
ence is capable of extension beyond the limits of the 
senses, including psychical, or spiritual, as well as physical 
phenomena. There are facts of the inner or spiritual 
world quite as real and important as any facts in the outer 
or material world ; facts of imagination, of sentiment, of 
feeling; and to all these spiritual experiences the scientific 
method may be successfully applied, determining what is 
truth here no less than in the physical realm, because all 
spiritual life is just so much experience, as truly as seeing, 
or hearing, or touch. Whatever admits of being stated 
with subject and predicate comes within the realm of ex- 
perience and within the jurisdiction of the scientific 
method. Science includes all spiritual as well as all physical 
laws—the totality of phenomena is embraced in her 
sphere. Therefore to appreciate the doundlessness of the 
scientific method men must enlarge their narrow concep- 
tions of “experience” and of “science” so as to include 
not merely the sensuous experience, but mental and 
moral, or, spiritual experience as well. When it is realized 
that psychical or spiritual phenomena admit of the same 
valid verification that physical or material phenomena 
receive, then will the pressing problems of religion be 
everywhere treated by the method of science. For that 
method is simply “freedom of thought in operation,” it is 
reason exercising herself in every realm of thought, 
eagerly and zealously pursuing truth and refusing to be 
checked or restrained in her passionate pursuit. As well 
expect, like Canute of old, to check the resistless rush of 
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the ocean surge as to stem the tide of advancing thought. 
Man’s desideratum is truth, the discoverer is enlightened 
reason and the instrument of discovery is the scientific 
method. 

Summarizing our inquiry we note that the scientific 
method is composed of three distinct intellectual acts :-— 
(1) Observation. In learning anything the very first step 
is observation. The simple looking at a fact, the discov- 
ery, by use of the observing faculties, of things and rela- 
tions actually existing in the universe. Without this 
primary step knowledge would be impossible. 

(2) Aypothesis,—the rational interpretation of what has 
been observed. By the combined activity of reason and 
imagination the inference is drawn that what has been 
observed in specific cases is universally observable. The 
discovery of particular relations creates the conjecture 
that they obtain everywhere throughout the universe. 
From the gatnered data of observation the supposition is 
drawn that a certain theory will serve to explain them 
satisfactorily. In other words, this second step consists 
in guessing at an explanation of what has been observed. 
But this guess, of course, cannot be knowledge. The con- 
jecture must be tested, and this is done by 

(3) Hurther observation, the final step in the process 
of obtaining truth. 

But the scientific method of discovering truth would be 
very imperfect and incomplete were its operation restric- 
ted to zxdtvidual observation, conjecture and _verifica- 
tion. This three-fold process must admit not only of 
individual but also of universal application. Experience 
has proved that the private judgment of even the best 
thinkers is liable to err. Consequently there is need of 
some higher criterion to determine what is in reality truth. 
What a man verifies for himself he does not necessarily 
verify forthe race. Therefore the scientific method, to be 
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complete, must extend its process from individual to uné- 
versal observation, hypothesis, verification. 

The individual who has verified a certain fact or theory 
for himself will naturally wish to apprize others of his 
conclusion so that they may also test it and endorse or 
discard it. Accordingly he gives it publicity, submits it 
to the world for criticism, debate, analysis ; involving the 
repetition on a larger scale of the same three processes 
applied by the individual in private. And when at last 
his proposition has been subjected to the widest and most 
rigid examination possible, so that no one, whose opinion 
deserves recognition, doubts or denies its truth, it then 
becomes a uwxzversal or established truth, yet always sub- 
ject to fresh examination and also to modification if war- 
ranted by later observation or experience. 

In its completeness then the scientific method consists 
of six separate steps, succinctly stated by Dr. Abbot in 
his address before the “ World’s Parliament of Religions ” 
as follows : 

“{. Individual observation of facts. 

If. Individual hypothesis to explain them. 

Ill. Individual verification of this hypothesis by fresh 
observation. 

1V. Universal observation through publication of the 
individual’s results. 

V. Universal hypothesis through modification of these 
results by criticism. 

VI. Universal verification of the modified hypothesis 
attested by the consensus of the competent.” 

Thus it will be noticed, first, that the scientific method 
begins and ends with observation, and that hypothesis 
spans the bridge between the initial and final observation. 

Second, that the vresudts of the scientific method, 
its established truths, are conditioned by the limits of 
observation existing at the time the results were estab- 
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lished. The broader and deeper experience of the coming 
century may modify truths established to-day, nay it may 
even (as has often occurred in the past) wholly disestablish 
them. As long as observation is possible the conclusion 
reached by the scientific method at any given time, must 
admit of possible modification. Whenever therefore an 
established truth is reached it should always be remem- 
bered that no infallibility or finality is therein implied but 
that, on the contrary, it is an established truth, marking 
tke present limits of observation and experience. At this 
point it will perhaps be asked if there are any truths so 
firmly and universally established that to deny them is a 
mark of idiocy or insanity? Ves, there are truths which 
the reason and experience of millions of individual minds, 
through millions of years, have established beyond the 
possibility of doubt or denial. No one can discard these 
truths without endangering his reputation for soundness 
of mind. 

There are, for example, the cardinal truths of all the 
separate sciences—astronomy, geology, physiology, ethics 
and the rest—which cannot be contradicted without 
implying absence of common intelligence. 

That the earth is an ellipse and in motion, that the 
world is more than 6,000 years old, that the blood circu- 
lates through the body, that cruelty, injustice and deceit 
are morally wrong—these are truths universally estab- 
lished, being the product of intellectual co-operation on the 
part of countless individual minds for untold centuries 
Each of these truths was originally discovered by some 
one man but his discovery did not make it an established 
truth. It was made so only by the consensus of all com- 
petent to form an opinion about it. Each of these truths 
iS a necessary result of the scientific method. Each has 
fulfilled the requirements of the criterion of truth and 
hence takes rank as an established truth. 
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To name the special sciences and enumerate the es- 
tablished truths of each is obviously a task that lies out- 
side the province of this paper. What I wish to indicate 
is, that the scientific method has already been effectively 
applied to all the special sciences and produced agreat body 
of universal truths, established beyond the probability ofde- 
nial, subject to no modification save that which the further 
observation and experience of posterity may compel. 
Anybody to-day is at perfect liberty to deny any one of 
these truths, but to make good his refutation of it, to make 
his denial or disproof valid, he must subject it to the six- 
fold test of the scientific method. His own private ob- 
servation, hypothesis, and verification are insufficient to 
disprove the given proposition ; these three processes 
must be xuzversalized else his denial has no weight. 
The private judgment or the “intuition” of an individual 
counts for nothing so far as the race is concerned. The 
conclusions reached by the exercise of individual reason 
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or of “intuition” may satisfy the individual who holds 
them but they will not do for the rest of mankind. They 
are worthless as determining the ¢ru¢h of a given propo- 
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sition. Many an “intuition, 
failed to be true for mankind when submitted to the race 
for universal verification. On the other hand it may 
happen that an “intuition,” true for certain individuals 
attains the dignity of a universal or established truth, but 
it reaches this highest place only by undergoing that nec- 
cessary process of universalization which is represented 
by the last three steps of the scientific method. 
Whosoever thinks he has hold of a new truth can vin- 
dicate his claim in only one way—by publishing his 
discovery so that all competent to pronounce upon its 
nature may, if possible, supplement his verification of it 
by theirs. If it de truth it will be thus vindicated, and 
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sensus of the competent” can make it an estad/ished truth. 

This is precisely what Harvey had to do before his 
theory of the circulation of the blood became a universal 
or established truth. Previous to 1619 physiologists 
acquiesced in the ancient belief, established by the con- 
sensus of the comp:tent, that the blood remains stagnant, 
or nearly so, throughout the veins. For centuries the 
arteries were believed to be filled with air, the very word 
‘artery’ being derived from a Greek noun signifying wind- 
pipe or artery. But by further observation, hypothesis 
and verification Harvey originated a higher consensus 
which ultimately established the conclusion identified with 
his name. Having verified it for himself, he forthwith 
published it. Physicians and physiologists oéserved the 
published statement and subjected it to minute analysis. It 
thus became a new Aypotheszs to be verified by still further 
observation. And when at last this universal verification 
had been accorded the discovery it then became an estab- 
lished truth for Harvey himself and for mankind. Not 
until all intelligent dissenters were silenced by evidence 
so that the theory stood unassailed by a single person 
who could form a respectable opinion upon it, not until 
then could it be regarded as an “established truth of 
Nature.” 

Half a century earlier Copernicus pursued astronomical 
truth by the same method, beginning with observation of 
the celestial processes of Nature, proceeding to establish 
a guess at their explanation and, by further observation, 
verifying the correctness of his guess. But this thorough 
verification of his discovery was not enough to make it an 
established truth of Nature. For on every hand it was 
believed that the Ptolemaic astronomy adequately ac- 
counted for the scheme of the physical universe. Starting 
from the geometric assumption that the heavenly bodies 
move as they appear to, this theory gave an intelligible 
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and orderly explanation of observed phenomena. But 
Copernicus having noted certain facts which’ could not be 
fitted into the current theory without, as Martineau says, 
“heaping epicycles on cycles and stringing loops upon 
circles till the complexity baffled the resources of every 
calculus,” suggested and tried the heliocentric position 
and lo, the “ crowd of jostling phenomena filed off into 
symmetrical order and explained their own periodicities.” 
To make good this claim Copernicus must submit his 
discovery for universal verification. Accordingly in 1543 
he published his results. The publication thus became a 
new fact to be observed by other astronomers and scien- 
tific thinkers. Soon Newton and Galileo observe it, make 
a minute examination of all its details, detecting and cor- 
recting flaws. Ata still later day the discovery in this 
modified form is re-observed, re-verified; and when, finally, 
no dissenting voice is anywhere heard, when all competent 
to judge have agreed upon the correctness of the Coper- 
nican claim, it becomes a universal or established truth. 
And to this eminence the Copernican or heliocentric 
astronomy has already attained. Nevertheless it must be 
remembered that just as Copernicus questioned the vatid- 
ity of the consensus which established the Ptolemaic or 
geocentric astronomy so it may happen that further know- 
ledge of astronomical facts will require a modification of 
the Copernican theory. Hence nothing being an abso- 
lutely established truth of Nature beyond all possibility of 
revision except what can be absolutely demonstrated, 
(resting on a necessity of reason over and above the mere 


facts of experience) it follows that everybody is free at any 


time to doubt or deny, if he can, any conclusion which 
has been reached by the process of scientific thought. 
Only he must beware of thinking that his individual refu- 
tation is sufficient to establish the falsity or truth of any 
proposition, Not until it has suceesfully passed the suc- 
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cessive tests of the scientific method, culminating in uni- 
versal verification, attested by the consensus of the 
competent, can any proposition rise to the level of uni- 
versal real knowledge, or Science, and so be incorporated 
among the established truths of Nature. 

But the most conspicuous modern illustration of the 
pursuit of truth by the method of science is that afforded 
by the theory which has immortalized the name of Charles 
Darwin. How did it happen that in a single generation 
this scientist witnessed the splendid spectacle of the 
steady conquest of his views over all the armaments of 
Opposing opinion until to-day it is just as difficult to find 
an opponent of the evolution hypothesis as it was then to 
find a champion of it? Why was it that one after another 
of those who formed the consensus of the competent in 
Darwin’s time came over to the position presented in the 
“Origin of Species” and that to-day only two or three 
scientists still remain in the © special creation” camp? 
Like Harvey and Copernicus, Darwin dared to disregard 
the consensus of his time, believing that he held the key 
to the true interpretation of Nature’s secret. By that mas- 
terful combination—-genius and the power of evidence— 
—Darwin verified his famous hypothesis, and within 
twenty years of its publication it had won the approbation 
of almost every scientist familiar with his name. What 
force was it that secured this mighty revolution? The 
power of evidence. The facts were on Darwin’s side and 
the facts did the work of disproving the older theory of 
the origin of species. Is evolution then an established 
truth of Nature? No, not while Dawson and Bateman 
and Mivart remain unconverted to the new hyothesis 
can it claim to have reached the august proportions of a 
universal truth, though it seems highly probable that it 
will yet attain this end. “Darwinism” to be sure has al- 
ready undergone considerable modification at the hands 
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of living scientists, but with the increasing evidence in 
support of “Evolution” it would seem reasonable 
to suppose that the day is not far distant when it will take 
rank as a universal or established truth, whatever the ex- 
planation of it that may be offered. As long as any one can 
legitimately refute it he is free to doso. Herein consists the 
eternal glory of the scientific method. It harmonizes the 
freedom of the individual with the final criterion of truth, 
viz: the consensus of the competent, thereby insuring 
the continuous progress of science. While then a small 
but eminently respectable minority oppose the hypothesis 
of evolution, observation must be extended further still, 
and when at last the school of Darwin converts the school 
of Dawson the problem will have settled itself, 

Such is the scientific method of pursuing truth and 
were there any higher method I should adopt it instantly. 
But none higher is as much as conceivable because its 
foundation is experience and its end is experience. Nor 
can I conceive of any worthier function for which a reli- 
gious society can exist than to promote the universal sub- 
stitution of this method for that of dogmatism, to which 
millions still confidently cling, not realizing that there is 
but one way of solving the great questions that vex their 
souls—the way by which Science has secured that body of 
truths which forms rea/ knowledge of the universe. 

ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


EDITORIAL. 


INTELLECTUAL TWILIGHT. 


It is because men deliberately choose to live in “intel- 
lectual twilight” that they blur and bleach distinctions 
a frank recognition of which would unveil essential dif- 
ferences where unity was believed to exist. No genuine, 
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deep unity in a religious organization is possible until the 
actual differences are brought forth from their hiding 
place into the broad light of day for honest inspection. 
A loose use of an ambiguous term, such as “the religion 
of Jesus ;” or of a word whose meaning is disputed, such 
as “Christian,” may serve for a time to hold a denomination 
together, but the real deep-seated divisions must sooner 
or later come to the surface and disclose diversity and 
disharmony where unity and fellowship were thought to 
exist. 

“Sentiment,” says OQ. B. Frothingham, “loves to con- 
fine, to cover up differences and bring out points of 
sympathy—a good werk when true, not false sentiment 
does it; an excellent work when done in the interest of 
knowledge and not of policy. Intellect loves to define, to 
bring out differences, to untwist cords—a good work too 
when done in the interest of truth and not of polemics.” 


REFORMS IN THE PULPIT. 


The claim has long been abroad that the Episcopal Church 
offers so much liberty for the fearless pursuit of truth and 
is sO progressive and free that there is no further need of 
Universalist, or Unitarian, or even of Free churches. 
But the contents of the “ Pastoral Letter,” recently issued 
by the “House of Bishops” afford substantial evidence 
of the utter absurdity of this claim. Of course the posi- 
tion of Stanley, Maurice, Kingsley, Brooks and other dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Broad Church Party (who 
remained Episcopalians while confessing the utmost 
sympathy with the “higher criticism” of the Bible, with 
Evolution and with the sczenzific method of seeking truth), 
will be cited to support the claim. But the question 
instantly arises, has an orthodox preacher any moral right 
to remain in his church while cherishing these modern 
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tendencies and types of thought? Does not his member- 
ship in the church pledge him to endorse theological 
doctrines plainly at variance with the results of modern 
scientific thought ?. And ifhe hold the latter while inside 
the church does he not live under false pretences? It seems 
to us that a palpable violation of the ethics of the intellect 
is involved in such a position. To be pledged to “revela- 
tion” by one’s public connections yet committed to free- 
dom by one’s private proclivities, to stand simultaneously 


d 


for “conformity” and for “protest” is surely a most un- 
warrantable departure from intellectual integrity. 

Stand thou by the simple truth as thou seest it, do not 
twist it nor trim it to thy liking, but hold it and speak it 
unequivocally, without mental reservation, else art thou 
guilty of desecrating the sacred shrine of Sincerity that is 
within thee. 

So speaks the moral law from its Sinai to every 
conscience that is not drugged by the opiates of public 
position and tradition. Such profanation, history shows, 
has marked the career of many ministers of religion. 
In this age of intellectual twilight and of theological re- 
construction, sins against the spirit of truth are pain- 
fully common, proving how pressing is the need of reform 
in that profession where absolute loyalty to convictions is 
the first and most sacred of duties. 


REV. MR. COPELAND AND THE FREE CHURCH. 


The Pacific Unitarian is to be congratulated on its 
change of policy. Hitherto it has flatly refused to pub- 
lish any article commenting upon the Free Church of 
Tacoma,on the ground that ‘controversy must be avoided.” 
One after another contributions were rejected. A few 
articles upon general topics such as “Religion” and “Free- 
dom,” although containing ill-concealed allusions to the 
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new movement in the North-West, were “passed” by the 
editorial board. 

But now this Unitarian monthly openly courts contro- 
versy by the publication in its March number, of an attack 
upon the First Free Church of Tacoma and its minister 
by Rev. W. E. Copeland of Salem, Ore., formerly pastor 
of “the First Unitarian Society of Tacoma,” which be- 
came “the First Free Church of Tacoma” in November 
1892. So ill-grounded are his criticisms and so mislead- 
ing in their implications, so completely perverted is his 
conception of the movement he has assailed, that a brief 
rejoinder, for publication in the next number of the Pacific 
Unitarian, was promptly sent to its editor. 

Beneficial results are sure to issue from every controversy 
that is animated by a desire for mutual understanding and 
the attainment of truth. If the principles upon which the 
Free Church is founded are erroneous we want to know it. 
If we are mistaken in believing that there is a radical, far- 
reaching difference between Unitarianism and the position 
of the Tacoma Free Church we want to be corrected. 
Truth alone can save. We hope that if a controversy on 
this question is to be opened and sustained, it will make 
the matter clear and culminate in those beneficent ends 
for which alone controversy is designed. 

Controversy, however much an evil, is often necessary 
and always useful. It is necessary when the cause of 
Truth or of Justice is at stake. It is useful when it draws 
attention to a topic that might otherwise be ignored or 
when it compels careful and close thinking upon a subject 
loosely and incompletely understood. Of course contro- 
versy often tends to degenerate into pugnacity, bickering 
and abuse, and to divert attention from the great issue of 
truth or right to the paltry questions of who has the truth 
and who is right. But so long as its supreme end is the 
service of Truth and Justice controversy is an unqualified 
good, 
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A SIGNIFICANT SILENCE. 


The Christian Register and the Unitarian, both repre- 
senting Unitarian Christianity ; the Mon-Sectarian of St. 
Louis and Uuzty of Chicago, both representing the Am- 
erican Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, have all 
been absolutely dumb on the subject of “the liberal sit- 
uation ” as it is presented by Dr. Abbot in “Free Church 
Tracts No. 1.” copies of which were sent to each of these 
periodicals, two months ago, when the tract was published. 
This silence can be construed by us in only one way. It 
indicates the unanswerableness of the arguments in Ce- 
fence of “the Free Church of the Ideal” which this tract 
presents. For if they can be refuted they ought to be, in 
the interests of truth and for the sake of the denominations 
whose positions the tract declares are compromising and 
unideal in the light of the highest wants of modern liberal 
religion. If Dr. Abbot’s calm, dispassionate, searching 
“Study” of the “Standard of Unitarian Orthodoxy” be 
illogical or in any respect faulty, it seems to us that the 
Christian Register, which so triumphantly waved the new 
“banner of Unitarianism,” should frankly point out, 
wherein the * Study ” is defective or unsatisfactory. Sim- 
ilarly it seems to us that Unity and the Non-Sectarian 
should express their views on behalf of the “ Unsectarian 
union of sects” which both these Journals represent, in- 
dicating, for the sake of truth, which all of us crave, wherein 
Dr. Abbot’s treatment of the American Congress fails to 
meet the test of facts and of reason. Tillthen, protracted 
silence can only be construed as signifying that what the 
tract sets forth is the simple, undenjable truth. 
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SIGNS: O PES ELMES. 


A UNIVERSALIST HERETIC. 


~ The suspension of Rev. A. N. Alcott from the fellowship 
of the Universalist denomination on account of his “profes- 
sional services” to the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies affords a striking proof of the fact that 
the dogic of events sooner or later confirms the /ogic of ideas. 
As soon as this Congress began its missionary enterprises 
under the leadership of this Universalst minister, the IIli- 
nois Conference took him to task for serving “a religious 
organization not in fellowship with the Universalist 
denomination.” This, it was said, is “in direct violation 
of his ordination vows and such policy if generally pur- 
sued would result in the total disintegration of the Uni- 
versalist denomination.” Most assuredly it would. We 
plainly foresaw the inevitable result of this attitude on the 
part of a minister to serve simultaneously two causes 
founded on essentially opposite principles, Universalistism, 
avowedly Christian and consequently sectarian; the Am- 
erican Congress, professedly non-sectarian and pledged to 
“absolute mental liberty.” In our address before the’ 
American Congress last May, at Chicago, we stated, by 
special request, our opinion that a fatal contradiction in- 
heres in the proposed attempt to organize out of sectarian 
material an unsectarian movement and that any attempt 
on the part of Universalists or other sectarian elements of 
the Congress to stay within the boundaries of their de- 
nomination and at the same:time time seek to serve the 
interests of unsectarian religion must sooner or later end 
in the disruption of the denomination or of the Congress 
or of both. The logic of ideas has been confirmed by the 
logic of events through the suspension of Dr. Alcott and 
the impending “break, in the Universalist denomination, 
Our sympathies go out to the Illinois Conference. It has 
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acted in perfect harmony with the Universalist branch or 
sect of Christianity. This denomination has its creed, pub- 
lished on the title page of some of its denominational period- 
icals. It stands for certain doctrines that differentiate it 
from other sects and it demands loyalty and consistency 
on the part of all who march under its banner, What 
else was there for the loyal Universalists to do but to 
suspend the man who had ventured to engage in such 
“alienated services”? To promote the interests of a par- 
licular type of Christianity and simultaneously to promote 
tne organization of “non-sectarian churches on the basis 
of absolute mental liberty” is plainly inconsistent and the 
Illinois Conference had no alternative but to save its de- 
nominationalism by ousting Dr. Alcott. For is it not the 
supreme business of every Christian sect to convert the 
world into material for its own growth, to aim at securing 
a universal adoption of its own creed? It is merely play- 
ing with words to construe the aims of a Christian sect as 
identical with those of a Congress founded on unsectarian- 
ism and absolute mental liberty. No organization can be 
established on these principles and simultaneously remain 
identified with Christianity or with any ofits sects. Every 
attempt at that combination must end, sooner or later, in 
disaster both to the sect and to the Congress. Ifa man 
wishes to do unsectarian work on the basis of utter intel- 
lectual liberty he must not try or even wish to do it under 
“g denominational banner which carries with it theological 
and controversial implications more or less foreign to the 
work in hand.” And if the Congress is to accomplish its 
purpose with positive and enduring success, it must insist 
that those whom it employs shall first surrender their 
sectarian affiliations before engaging in the work of estab- 
lishing “non-sectarian churches on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty.” This it has not yet done, nay it is striv- 
ing to evade this very requirement which to us seems the 
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sole condition upon which the Congress can achieve its 
proposed tasks. Because we could not conscientiously 
sanction the formation of the American Congress upon 
the basis it adopted we were obliged to decline the 
invitation to become a part of it, feeling morally bound to 
prefer isolation to fellowship grounded upon a palpable 
inconsistency. 


A BAPTIST HERETIC. 


Professor C. W. Woodworth of the University of Cali- 
fornia has been expelled from the First Baptist Church 
of Berkeley on account of charges of heresy preferred 
against him by the pastor, Rev. W. C. Learned. In self- 
defence the professor published a brief statement of his 
views, copies of which were distributed among the mem- 
bers of the church. The printed document affords a 
striking illustration of the current tendency in all Christian 
sects to “water” their beliefs, to attenuate the explicit 
meaning of historical dogmas until they cease altogether 
to represent the ideas which originated the sects and 
which differentiate them from religious organizations un- 
dogmatic, unsectarian and creedless. The circular pre- 
pared by Professor Woodworth reads as follows :— 


OBJECTIONS TO THE WORDING OF OUR DECLARATION OF FAITH. 


I maintain: 

That the absence of error is only true of the spirit and not of 
the matter of the Bible. 

‘That the trinity are only three of many manifestations of God. 

That the fall of man was only from a childish innocence, not 
from true holiness. 

That the death of Jesus, like the Jewish sacrifice, only saves 
symbolically. 

That the righteousness of faith is not imputed to us, but is 
faith’s outward manifestation. 
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; That the Christian’s special providence consists of his new en- 
vironment. 

That baptism is not prerequisite to church membership nor to 
the Lord’s Supper. 

W. C. Woopwortu. 

No one, on reading this statement of belief, can blame 
the Baptist minister for securing the expulsion of the 
heretic. His expressed views are, without exception, 
essentially at variance with those maintained by the Bap- 
tists. For however much they may disagree among them- 
selves on minor points all Baptists accept Calvinism and 
construct their creeds upon that foundation. Deviating 
as he does from these prescribed standards Professor 
Woodworth should not wish to remain in the Baptist 
denomination. To construe as Baptist theology the views 
he presents in his “objections” is just as unwarrantable as 
the attempt of Dr. Briggs to claim that his heresies are 
Presbyterianism, or, of a non-Christian society to demand 
fellowship in Unitarianism. 

When a man finds that he has outgrown the established 
doctrines of his sect he should have recourse to but one 
action, namely withdrawal. That is straightforward, sin- 
cere, uncompromising, honest. The worldis wide, oppor- 
tunities are at hand for the enjoyment of religious fellow- 
ship in which one can maintain a clear conscience, a free 
mind and a heart loyal to recognized truth. The ethics 
of heresy demands that a man be honest with himself and 
fair toward the sect whose position he has outgrown. To 
“stay inside” and thus sail under false colors, or, to “wait 
to be put out” are alike uxethzcal however plausible they — 


may seem. 


AN EPISCOPALIAN EDICT. 


The Episcopal church in America through its House of. 
Bishops recently issued a “pastoral letter” in which. this:.. 
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Christian sect declares itself most explicitly on two points 
of doctrine, as follows :— 


“Unless our Lord Jesus Christ is firmly held to be God’s own 
true and proper son, equal to the Father as touching His God- 
head, and to be also the true son of the blessed Virgin, by mirac- 
ulous conception and birth, taking our very manhood of her 
substance, we sinners have no true and adequate mediator. 

“The church teaches that he ‘did truly rise again from death, 
and took again his body, with flesh, bones, and all things apper-. 
taining to the perfection of man’s nature.’ 

“We are speaking, not as truth-seekers, but as truth receivers. 
* %* * Our sole inquiry is, What does this church teach? 
What is the declaration of God’s holy word? 

“Grave peril to souls lies in the acceptance of the letter of the 
creeds in any other than the plain and definitely historieal sense 
in which they have been interpreted by the consentient voice of 
the church in all ages.” 


This “encyclical” is a powerful doctrinal brief and it is 
what the Episcopal clergy are bound by their ordination 
vows to accept. The contents of this “pastoral letter” are 
drawn directly from the creeds (Nicene and Apostles’), 
from the language of the “Prayer-Bock” and from the 
“articles of Religion.” The interest which attaches to 
this singular document will be based by thoughtful per- 
sons not upon what it is but upon that of which it is a 
sign. It is patent to all observers that the encyclical was 
published as a counterblast to a manifestation of opposite 
views on the part of certain members of the same eccles- 
iastical body, commonly known as “the Broad Church 
Party.” 

It owes its appearance directly to the growing tendency 
on the part of this branch of the Episcopal Church to 
“accept the letter of the Creeds” in another than “the plain 
and definitely historical sense in which they have been 
interpreted by the consentient voice of the Church in all - 
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ages.” This section of the Episcopal Church has 
developed itself to astonishing proportions during the past 
fifty years. Its influence was manifested in the election 
of Bishop Brooks and in the selection of his successor, 
Dr. Donald. Its voice was heard in “Essays and Reviews” 
and later, in “Lua Mundi”; its theology is found to-day 
in the Oxford Commentaries on the Bible and in the 
“scientific” sermons of a large number of distinguished 
clergymen identified with the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
It is quite true (to quote the criticism of Revs. M. J. Savage 
and T. J. Van Ness) that this document is against the 
temper of the times and contrary to Unitarian feeling ; 
‘that it savors of mediaval ideas and is contrary to the 
best intelligence and scholarship of our day. But on the 
other hand it is plain that this encyclical is a frank, clear- 
cut, timely statement of the position which every consis- 
tent Episcopalian is required to assume. As such we 
welcome the pastoral letter. The theological air needs 
clearing, heresy needs exposing, inconsistencies need 
effacing, definitions of Christianity, of Episcopalianism, of 
Presbyterianism, of Universalistism and the other Christ- 
ian sects need precise and unmistakable presentation. 
It is an age of compromise, makeshifts, tergiversations ; 
of spiritualizations and “allegorizings”; of blurrings and 
bleachings. Historic names are being retained to repre- 
sent wholly modern principles and ideas; flagrant, open, 
violation of vows, confessions, laws, is witnessed on every 
hand. The religious literature of every Christian sect, 
from the Roman Catholic to the Unitarian, betrays th+ 
deliberate infusion of modern thought into antiquated 
phrases ; a vast system of reinterpretation is in operation, 
regardless of history, logic, grammar, and intellectual 
integrity. The time has come to call a halt, to demand 
credentials, to restate conditions of fellowship, to test the 
orthodoxy of all doubtful claimants, to set up standards of 
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belief, to stake out denominational boundaries, to prepare 


for self preservation and for victory over the opposing 
hosts of Unsectarian and Free Religion. We rejoice in 
the appearance of this pastoral letter because it serves to 
make the issue plain between Freedom and Authority, 
Dogmatism and the method of science, Sectarianism and 
Universal Religion. We want to see this issue made 
plainer and plainer, so that the victory of Freedom, of the 
scientific method, of Universal Religion may be the quicker 
and complete. Encyclicals, orthodox secessions, heresies, 
trials, excommunications, suspensions,—we rejoice in 
them all because they all promote, directly or indirectly, 
the cause we love and serve—Free, Spiritual and Uni- 
versal Religion. 


A UNITARIAN TEST. 


When Theodore Parker preached his famous sermon 
on “The Permanent and Transient in Christianity,” May 
19, 1841, he little realized that one of its effects would be 
to create a new criterion of fitness for the Unitarian min- 


‘istry. Not only did “one after another of the ‘brethren’ 


cancel exchanges that had been agreed upon, making the 
usual transparent excuses for postponement” but even 


‘church committees when discussing the settlement of a 
‘new minister would instantly raise the question: “is he 


willing to exchange with Mr. Parker?” We fancied that 
such a test of fellowship and of faith was wholly out of 
date, but herein we are evidently mistaken. For not long 
ago there came to our notice the announcement from a 
candidate for the Unitarian ministry to the effect that the 
first question asked him at the headquarters building in 
Boston was “ What do you think of the Free Church of 
Tacoma? Are youin sympathy with that movement >” 
What did thismean? “The obvious implication was” said 
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the candidate, “that if I had declared my sympathy with 
the Free Church it would have then and there settled the 
question of my securing a parish.” Rumors have reached 
us that elsewhere the same test has been applied. What- 
ever else it indicates, it testifies to the truth of our con- 
tention, that perfect intellectual liberty is not yet realized, 
(nor realizable) within the limits of even /éberal Christ- 
ianity. Some candidates there are who wish to be free 
enough to set aside the names “Unitarian” and “Christian” 
because, to them, when fairly interpreted, these names, 
whatever else they may mean (and they mean much more) 
plainly connote intellectual bondage. The fellowship of 
the Free Church of Universal Religion is the only refuge 
for him who is thus ready to “give himself for a principle,” 
who refuses to prostitute his profession by even the sem- 
blance of sympathy with names and preambles he cannot 
honorably and heartily endorse. 


THE RETREAT TO UNITARIANISM IN NEW BEDFORD. 


At a recent meeting of the First Congregational Society 
of New Bedford, Mass., the following resolutions were 
adopted :— 

Whereas, this society is soon to celebrate the building of its 
second meeting-house one hundred years ago,—an event which 
will naturally invoke considerations not only of its past, but of its 
future ; and 

Whereas, though never having formally* abandoned the Unit- 
arian name, it has been for thirty years entirely independent of 
all denominational connections, neither contributing money, asa 
church, to Unitarian enterprises, nor sending delegates to Unit- 
arian conferences, in which course it was wisely guided and 
strengthened by the devoted earnestness and love for Truth of its 
late minister, Rev. William James Potter ; and 


'*The italics are ours. 
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Whereas, the National Unitarian Conference has recently ex- 
pung:d from its constitution the doctrinal tests to which this 
church has always objected, and has approached much nearer to. 
our position of a Universal Fellowship of all who love the Right 
and seek the ‘Truth,—therefore, be it 

Resolved, ‘Chat at this time we express our hearty appreciation 
of the decided advance that has been made ‘oward entire freedom 
of fellowship. 

Resotved, That such an advance is in the true spirit of Unit- 
arianism, which is more a movement than a position, and a free- 
dom to think rather than any system of thought. 

Lesolved, That, while the new articles of the Conference are 
not as broad as we might wish, they yet enable us conscientiously 
to join its membership in the same spirit of cordial and earnest 
fellowship as that in which they were adopted. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the 
Christian Register for publication. 

GerorGe H, H. Aten, Clerk. 
It is with a sense of profound disappointment that we 
publish these resolutions, knowing that their adoption has 
given the death-blow to our cherished hope that the old 
New Bedford Society would soon join us by coming over 
to the ideal of Universal Religion, avowedly independent 
-of Christianity and all the other special religions. For 
‘the taking of this forward step was in complete accord 
‘with the expressed thoughts of the late lamented Wm. Js 
Potter, for more than thirty years minister of the Society, 
the soul of its splendid traditions and the source of its 
original leadership among liberal religious organizations. 
Shortly before his death Mr. Potter became thoroughly 
persuaded that the time was ripe for the establishment of 
many churches throughout the United States, devoted to 
the promotion of “free spiritual and universal religion in 
avowed independence of all special religions.” In the 
light of this fact we cannot contemplate this break in the 
magnificent traditions of Mr. Potter’s church without 
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feelings of genuine regret, for we believed the day was 
close at hand when his survivors would realize his own 
expressed ideas of a church of Universal Religion. 
Unquestionably, the New Bedford Society does not con- 
sider its recent action in becoming formally a part of the 
Unitarian Christian sect as other than in complete accord 
with the new spirit of fellowship in religion. The Society 
has followed its highest light, acted in harmony with its 
own highest convictions and ¢hzs we all must respect. 
Nevertheless for us of the Free Church, such a step as the 
New Bedford Society has deemed it wise and desirable 
to take, would bea step backward. Fellowship we esteem 
no less dearly than our New England brethren but the 
terms of fellowship offered in this instance are not such 
as accord with our religious ideals. Consequently we 
must remain in isolation with our ideal and await the 
advent of the new fellowship of Universal Religion, The 
ideal of consistent and thorough-going unsectarianism is 
of such transcendent worth that we dare not sacrifice it 
for any of the advantages which association with even the 
most liberal of the Christian sects affords. 

There are only two ideals, the sectarian and the un- 
sectarian. Between these every society must choose. 
And if the latter be chosen it ought not to be compro- 
mised by any sectarian connections whatever. Occupying 
the position we do there is no organization from whose 
fellowship we are not excluded either by the limitations 
of its sectarian purpose or by the sectarian implications 
inhering in its name. The New Bedford Society has 
gone back to Unitarianism. t has been true to its light ; 
let us be true to ours. 


an} 


A “CALL” FOR THE FREE CHURCH OF sare 
IDEAL* 


Profoundly regretting that the Free Religious Association, at 
its Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting in Boston, June 1, 1894, 
voted down the great truth that “Free, Spiritual and Universal 
Religion” must be ‘in avowed independence of Buddhism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any other religious creed 
or organization that is by nature dogmatic, based on personal 
leadership, or limited in its fellowship,”’—thereby abdicating its 
long leadership in religious progress, surrendering the cause of 


“Freedom and Fellowship in Religion” by refusing to break the 
bonds of sect, and thus denying the very principle it was founded 
to serve, — 

We whose names stand below, being convinced that the stone 
thus rejected by the builders must yet become the head of the 
corner, unite in a call to organize, whenever and wherever it can 
be organized, the 


FREE CHURCH OF THE IDEAL, 


unsectarian in the individual soul, unsectarian in the local society, 
unsectarian in the fellowship of local societies, —founded on FREE, 
SPIRITUAL, and UNIVERSAL RELIGION, or the Effort of Man to 
Perfect himself tn all his Relations, and to realize thereby the 
highest individual, social, and religious ideals of human nature 
under the law of natural self-evolution, in avowed independence 
of Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, or any 
other religious creed, organization, or institution, that is dogmatic 
by nature, founded on personal’ leadership, or sectarian in its 
fellowship,—and devoted to the pursuit of truth in the perfect 
freedom of the scientific method, to the practice of righteousness 
in both personal and associated conduct, and to the cultivation 
of the spirit of reverence, justice, purity, peace, and love: in a 
word, to the Self Education of Man as he ts into Man as he ought 
to be. 


* All persons sympathizing with the spirit and purpose of this call are 
requested to send their names and addresses to the FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
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PAN PATH Y.. 
OR 


WHAT IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION? 


Under the name of religion many things are comprised, 
such as awe and reverence and worship of one or several 
spiritual beings called gods, the propitiation of their wrath, 
reverence toward them as shown in ceremonies and sac- 
rifices, belief in their existence, obedience to their com- 
mands, conscientiousness, devotion and piety, morality and 
the consecration of one’s aspirations to higher purposes, 
purity and holiness. In addition, religious institutions 
such as the church, have proclaimed to be in possession 
of a specific revelation from on high, and the priests of 
various denominations, Christian as well as others, such 
as the orthodox Mohammedans, claim to be the authorized 
representatives of God, to whom the people owe sub- 
mission and obedience in all matters spiritual. 

The many abuses of religious instiutions have led some 
bold thinkers to believe that the whole of it is in its roots 
and fruits a fabric of superstition and imposition. Fear, 
ignorance and tyranny combined, they claim, are the ori- 
gin of religion. A caréful inyestigation of the history 
of religion has, however, dispelled this view, for we know 
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now that there is a natural evolution of religion as much 
as of science, art, and industry. The errors of science do 
not prove that scientists are frauds and the errors of a 
religion are only indications of the crude civilization in 
which it prevails. All religions, like the sciences and arts 
in their various stages of development, are an expression 
of the culture of the nations who have aroused them ; and 
there is a natural tendency toward a common ideai in 
which all the various creeds of the world at last meet, if 
they could develop without disturbing or retarding in- 
fluences. The increase of knowledge purifies religion, it 
dispels superstition and affords exact information in the 
place of vague notions. 

The oldest religions were worships of tribal deities, but 
the idea that genuine religion must be cosmic soon 
dawned upon the religious leaders and prophets of the 
world, and there are now three religions which with con- 
scious determination broke the bonds of nationality and 
claimed to be universal or catholic religions ; these are 
Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. The first 
was nourished on the soil of Hindu Krahmanism, the 
second is an offspring of Jewish prophetism, and the third 
a product of Judaism and a Judaised Christianity. 

The mere claim of catholicity, however, is not sufficient 
to render a religion catholic, and attempts have been 
made in modern times to procure that universality which 
is indispensable for its existence in an enlightened age. 
Thus religious leaders have dropped those elements which 
stand in contradiction to the spirit of our civilization and 
have deepened the meaning of their religious traditions 
with their best and noblest conceptions. Thus bloody 
sacrifices were abolished by Buddha and by Christ ; 
Luther objected to the sale of absolutions and broke the 
power of the Roman hierarchy; and we in our days go 
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one step further and demand that all religious truth must 
pass through the furnace of scientific critique until it be 
refined and purified so that the dross of superstition be 
discarded while the gold of truth alone remains. 

If we ask, what is the nature of religion, we shall receive 
as many different answers as there are religious concep- 
tions. We shall here propose three definitions, which 
represent three stages in the most recent development of 
our religious life. 

The first definition of religion is the maturest product 
of orthodox theology which is summed up in the state- 
ment: “Religion is love of God and obedience to His 
will.” On this definition Cardinal Newman and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, who are antagonistic in many essential points, 
would unhesitatingly agree. The former says. “By 
religion I mean the knowledge of God, of His Will, and 
of our duties towards Him.”* The latter used other 
words, but they mean practically the same thing. He 
declares: “By religion I understand the belief and worship 
of Supreme Mind and Will, directing the Universe and 
holding moral relations with human life.”+ 

These definitions, of course, are one-sided, as they take 
the existence of God, of a Supreme Mind, for granted, 
and exclude at once all Buddhists who, according to or- 
thodox Christian notions, must be regarded as atheists. 
Shall we say Buddhism is no religion, or are our theo- 
logians too narrow-minded to consider that there are other 
religious people besides themselves ? 

Schleiermacher, one of the most philosophical theolo- 
gians of the nineteenth century, may serve as an exponent 
of the second definition. He says: “Religion is the 
sentiment of absolute dependence.” (Gefueh/ unbedingter 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 378. 
+ Study of Religion I, 15. 
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A bhaengigkeit.) He omits “belief in God,” and substitutes 
for it a feeling of subordination ; and certainly he is right 
in so far as the most characteristic element of religion is 
its emotional nature. Science is of the head, religion is of 
the heart. This Schleiermacher emphasizes by his defi- 
nition, but he forgets that there are men who show their 
religious enthusiasm not in subordination, but in a manly 
independence and love of freedom. He who in a holy 
wrath breaks the chains of tyranny is more religious than 
he who submits. According to the old race traditions of 
the nations of the north, the struggle for liberty is a reli- 
gious duty, and Moritz Arndt the German poet sings : 


“The God who made the iron grow 
With slavery is disgusted ; 

And hence with sword and lance and bow, 
He hath mankind entrusted.” 

“He hath with courage 1aan endowed 
Wrath in his heart implanted ; 

To bear the brunt with boldness proud, 
F’en unto death undaunted.”* 


Religion implies the recognition of some authoritative 
power, but religion need not manifest itself ina sentiment 
of dependence. 

These considerations lead me to propose a third defi- 
nition of religion, broader than any other one, which 
seems to me to cover the ground; but unfortunately I 
thought it first in German and carnot find an appropriate 
translation. I define religion as Allgefuehl im Einzelnen, 
the All-sentiment in the individual. 

There is in the secret depths of our heart a peculiar 
emotional feeling of sympathy which sometimes comes to 
the front in spite of ourselves. There is a natural egotism 


* Translated by the writer and here presented for the first time. 
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in everyone, but the greatest egotist and most unscrup- 
ulous rascal cannot entirely suppress that yearning for 
love which ties him with invisible threads to the souls of 
other beings. We cannot stand isolation, but feel the 
gentle attraction of sympathy ; and out of it grow the 
friendship of those who are like us, the love of our mates, 
the compassion with the suffering, and the aspiration for 
righteousness. 

The roots of this sentiment are very deep ; indeed they 
seem to go to the bottom of our very existence, intellec- 
tual, psychical, and physical; for, it appears to me, that it 
is nothing but the law of gravitation in its moral interpre- 
tation and application. Suppose atoms to be sentient 
beings—and we must on the ground of a monistic world- 
conception assume that they are sentient, only on an 
infinitely lower scale than the lowest bacillus—what can | 
be the nature of atomic feeling, but the influence of the 
whole surrounding world? The masses of all the other 
atoms in the universe affect one individual atom, and thus 
the All resides in, and as it were, ensouls each part of the 
All. 

If the coinage of a new word be permitted in order to 
describe what the German term Ad/gefueh/ so pregnantly 
expresses, I would define religion as Panpathy. 

Wherever Panpathy stirs in a heart, there is religion ; 
but wherever it is absent, there religion is not, even though 
we have all its external symptoms such as ceremonies, 
belief, church discipline, lip-service, and the decorum of a 
respectable morality. 


What is Panpathy? 

Panpathy is the soul’s affection by the great All, 
Panpathy is that in us which prompts us to sacrifice our- 
selves for a great purpose and inspires us to accomplish 
noble deeds ; it is that which begets in man the enthusiasm 
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for justice and right, and rouses a burning indignation at 
wrongs of all kind. Panpathy is the wrath in the bosom 
of the oppressed; it is the fear of vengeance paling the 
cheek of the tyrant. It speaks in the voice of the guilty 
conscience, and is our comfort in affliction, It is the con- 
fidence of those who are wronged in the hope of the final 
victory of their good cause. Where we meet love of 
truth, there is Panpathy. Where a strong will pursues 
aims that are destined to serve ideals, it is Panpathy that 
consecrates the effort. Panpathy is that which makes the 
sentiment and endeavor of man transcend his own self to 
reach out for that of which he is a part and in the com. 
munion with which in some way or other he will alone 
find peace. Panpathy, in a word, is the quickening pres- 
ence of the All in the heart of a sentient creature, mani- 
festing itself as the sursum of all aspirations. It is the 
root of all action, and it is that which remains when the 
antipanpathetic actions are suppressed ; it is the origin of 
religion, the essence of morality, and the gist of life. 

Religion, truly, is of the heart, but the heart needs the 
light of reason » Our emotions must be guided by criticism, 
and religion cannot attain its highest ideal of catholicity 
until it accepts as its guide the revelation of science. 

If there is anything catholic in the world it is the ver- 
dict of science, and if we are anxious to broaden our reli- 
gion into a genuinely catholic religion, we must make 
our religion scientific. The catholicity of science must be 
transferred upon religion and this combination will mark 
the beginning of a new era in the religious evolution of 
mankind. 

His religion alone is catholic who lets the natural im- 
pulses of sympathy and good-will which are deeply seated 
in the souls of all beings, be controlled by clear thought 
and is never loath to investigate, always making the cause 
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of truth his own. The recognition of the objectivity of 
truth as the ultimate, the highest, and indeed the sole 
genuine authority is an indispensable feature of a catholic 
religion. Therefore, Panpathy is its root and essence, 
and the light that is needed for guiding the religious sen- 
timent is none else than Pangnosis or a comprehension of 
the All; it is science. Science consists of statements of 
facts as part revelations of reality, and of an objectively 
verifiable description of the nature of the All. 
PAUL CARUS. 


TO WHAT FREE THOUGHT HAS TO CONFORM. 


Liberty! Freedom! What supreme rallying cries these 
magic words have proved to the champions of human 
progress. What inspiring thrill they were wont to send 
through our young minds. Liberation from the shackles 
of civic despotism ! Deliverance from the fetters of doc- 
trinal decrees ! 

With what delicious zest our unleashed imagination 
used to run riot in the boundless possibilities of social 
regeneration along the facile grooves of conceptual world- 
constructions, upbraiding immemorial usages, and chafing 
with rationalistic presumption the mystic heart of creeds. 

In possession of all this unhampered liberty of search 
and freedom of thought, what secure goal have we as yet 
attained ? 

It must be confessed that in the light of ripened judg- 
ment the ruling persuasions of our age appear but one 
degree less fantastic, less childish than those they have 
displaced. Even our most philosophically and scien- 
tifically grounded theories of nature disclose themselves 


as all too lamentably inadequate. 
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How utterly mindless, for instance, right in the mani- 
festing presence of all-revealing mind, the current concep- 
tion of a universe of evolving worlds and sentinent beings 
fashioned by the mere mechanical play of inert particles 
of matter. 

How utterly unsubstantial and evanescent, on the other 
hand, those all-volatilizing idealistic pyrotechnics of our 
Neo-Hegelians. This in the persistent presence, beyond 
all mental awareness, of the tremendous, yet subtile and 
all-pervading creative powers of unconsciously evolving 
nature. 

How futile, in fine, all our speculative attempts to fa- 
thom with the shallow reach of speech-entangled thought 
the world-deep mystery of being and becoming. Just as 
futile as those other attempts to penetrate with socially 
engendered emotional bodings the hidden sense and aim 
in life of what we fain would deem a rationally justifiable 
dispensation of good and evil. 

And as to the possibilities of social regeneration, how 
premature our socialistic and anarchistic ideals, when 
practically confronted with the stubborn resistance offered 
by the perversely ingrained tendencies of human character. 

Free thought, however radically liberating from anti- 
quated restraints, however superbly winged for dazzling 
flights of fancy, or ever so brilliantly equipped with verbal 
agility for feats of acrobatic ratiocination;—for its veritable, 
its actual validity in this resistant world of curs it is 
wholly dependent on the sanction of those never-flagging 
creative powers that constitute the enduring fabric of 
extra-mental nature;—the fabric of that stupendous uni- 
verse, as it subsists eternally, inscrutably self-sustained, 
steadfastly travailing with indwelling potency, untrans- 
figured by the recent advent of our casually and inade- 
quately recognizing perception. : 
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It is well strenuously to contend for the supreme con. 
stitutive reality of such extra-conscious nature at a time 
when so many of our foremost thinkers and religionists 
are zealously attributing supreme reality and constitutive 
power, either to the symbolically revealing glimpses of 
our own forceless mental conception, or under the name 
of “ Universal Intelligence "—to a theologically general- 
ized analogy of the same. 

This ethically all-important dependence of mental 
awareness on a non-mental realm of reality constituting 
powers confronts us, not only in the imparting of reality 
to our ideal schemes through embodiment in the force- 
endow:d material of such extra-mental nature, but like- 
wise in every attempt at correctly conceiving whatever 
fact of actual existence. 

Thought, in order to maintain its sanity, and to become 
rational and therewith instrumental in human progress, 
has perforce to assume an attitude of implicit, unbiased 
conformance to the revelations entering its ken from 
without its own fanciful domain. This extra conscious 
source of revelation includes, however, of course, pre- 
eminently our own supremely endowed organic nature, in 
which the most vital creative results are effectively cumu- 
lated and perpetuated. 

We have thus at least learnt to give the proper answer 
to the famous agnostic query : “what is truth?” Truth 
consists evidently in the correct interpretation of the con- 
scious impressions aroused in us by the action of the 
agencies that constitute the realm of actual, extra-coascious 
existence. 

Rational thought—the kind of thought to which we 
free thinkers seek religiously to conform—far from ac- 
as fundamental truths traditional notions alleged 


cepting 
imparted, or from consti- 


to have been super-naturally 
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tuting itself an ontological system of logically self-evolving 
concepts, can in truth be only such conception as correctly 
and comprehensively recognizes the influence for good or 
evil of the world-constituting powers on our own nature: 
And rational volition consists then in the deliberate har- 
boring of the beneficial, and eschewing—-so far as feasible—— 
of the detrimental influences. Morality, the paramount 
end and aim of rational conduct, has its being in the 
faithful conformance of our volition to the demands of 
reciprocal justice and loving kindness emanating from the 
organized propensities of our social nature. 

In our human world there is indeed nothing more posi- 
tively, more rigorously conditioned than rational free- 
thought and rational free-will. Free thought, if at fault 
in its recognition of the constituting work of nature, will 
prove to the extent of its error vapid and sterile, if not 
positively injurious. The endeavors of free will, if not in 
agreement with the harmonious demands of organization, 
will fail to receive the substantiating sanction from the 
creative powers. Thus, though we non-sectarians refuse 
to conform to any sort of dogmatic teaching, we have of 
necessity to conform to the trend of actual creation. 

That which scientists understand by the scientific me- 
thod—a method to which we of the free-thought persua- 
sion are unconditionally pledged—is in verity complete 
submission of our mental conception to such revealed ex- 
perience as emanates from our own particular Nature, and 
from nature at large. 

The exalted position our own organic nature is found 
to occupy and its vast inorganic environment, is clearly 
due to the fact that it represents the compactly inherited 
embodithent of an endless train of pre-established vital 
results. Each of us finds himself, by force of the resusci- 
tating and rejuvenating alchemy of vital Organization, “the 
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heir of all the ages in the foremost file of time.” And 
thus is achieved the transcendent marvel of the unbroken 
solidarity of human life, past, present and future. 

Let us emphatically repeat that all manner of results 
have thus of necessity to be established through incor- 
poration in the real, extra-conscious, force-endowed, 
sense-affecting material that is constituting what is called 
external nature in contradistinction to our transitory, 
forceless and outwardly imperceptible states of mental 
recognition. 

It is solely through the laborious process of organic 
embodiment in the extra-conscious material which gives 
perceptible form to our individuality, that the ethical 
amelioration of human character can be wrought. This, 
in verity, is what ethical training seeks to accomplish. 
And it is solely through systematic embodiment in the 
extra-conscious material which constitutes our perceptible 
environment that the results of human culture are, in fact, 
availably preserved. 

We surely err when we elevate in our philosophy the 
realm of consciousness to a position of exclusive, self- 
sufficient reality. Consciousness, conceptual as well as 
perceptual, emanates in transitory flashes from the hidden 
depths of our unconscious nature. Lhe secret of mental 
recognition, like all final secrets of nature, lies in the 
creative potency of those agencies through whose activities 
our attuned consciousness is awakened, and through whose 
unremitting vital toil the organically concordant and 
aimful integrity of our marvellously complex frame is 
livingly sustained. 

In what we perceive as our organic being the goodness 
of the universe becomes distilled into a more and more 
precious ‘attar of harmonized effluences. In this ex- 
quisitely refining and exalting alembic the darkly brooding 
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powers of nature effect their gloriously illumined trans- 
figuration into the conscious world we bear. There with 
increasing impressiveness the super-individual import of 
our being gleams into awareness, reflecting, with ever- 
widening social irradiation the deepening glow of our af- 
fections, and revealing with ethical imperativeness our 
transcendent mission, as retainers of the vanished ages 
and transmitters into futurity of the sacred worth of hu- 


man life. 
EDMUND MONTGOMERY. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. 


Before evolution was applied to religion it was regarded 
by the great majority of people as a supernatural revela- 
tion, as a specially inspired system oftruth. Its standard 
was found in an objective book revelation. Its teachings 
were supposed to be confined to that book. Its forms, 
its ceremonies, and its ritualism were supposed to have a 
superhuman origin and authority. The conception of 
religion, as having any validity unaccompanied by miracles 
and underived from a special supernatural source, was 
scarcely entertained, or if it were, it was regarded as ex- 
tremely heterodox. 

On the other hand, thousands who were in an attitude 
of opposition to supernaturalism, regarded religion as an 
invention, as a “cunningly devised fable,” as a fabrication 
of priestcraft and kingcraft combined, for the purpose of 
hoodwinking and enslaving the people. To such the 
idea of religion being natural and atthe same time not 
implying the truth of the popular dogmas of theology, was 
unknown. Their opposition to religion was without qual- 
ification, Religion with them meant the dogmas which 
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they were accustomed to hear taught as religion and 
which theologians claimed were the only true religion. 
All this in the light of modern thought is inadequate. If 
there is one fact more indisputable than another in regard 
to the subject of religion, it is this, that religion in its 
essential nature is a part of man’s being, as much so as 
any other capacity or faculty of his soul. The general 
element of religion is found existing everywhere. The 
special elements of religion vary in accordance with the 
intellectual and moral conditions that co-exist with it. 
The whole history of mankind tends to show that religion 
has been subject to the same evolutionary process to 
which everything else pertaining to man has been subject. 
In the lower races, religion is an element that is combined 
with the lower qualities of human nature. Among the 
enlightened nations, it is associated with the conceptions 
of virtue and goodness. 

Primarily religion is emotion and its manifestations are 
of an emotional character. Undoubtedly among the low- 
est men, fear is the most prominent trait as shown in their 
religious service. Religion properly defined is a recogni- 
tion of man’s relation to the Universal Power, in which he 
moves and lives and has his being,on which he is dependent, 
from which he is derived, to which he returns—the Uni- 
versal Power, immanent in all things. As man grows out 
of savagery, fear as a part of religious worship becomes 
more and more subordinate, until finally the higher sen- 
timents, admiration, respect, affection, love—all these 
become a part of the developed and enlightened mind. 
Therefore, in opposing dogmas, such as that of propitiatory 
sacrifice and substitutionary righteousness, one need not 
oppose religion—the element which runs through all 
systems of worship—for such opposition is as foolish as it 
is useless. Religion can no more be extirpated from the 
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mind than any other of the human sentiments or passions. 

What the religious reformer needs to do is to help 
eliminate from religious belief and religious service that 
which is unessential, that which is irrational, that which 
has been outgrown and is no longer suited to the intellec- 
tual and moral wants of the people. 

Religions are very liable to become fixed, hardened 
into dogmas and to persist long after the conditions which 
originated them have been outgrown. They thus become 
survivals, representing the dead past and not the living 
present. They are fossils, so to speak, showing what has 
been rather than what is, but when the reverence and 
devotion are abnormally developed and concentrated upon 
these forms representing the past, the human mind is 
hindered in its development, is stunted in its growth, and 
social and moral advancement is thereby retarded. 
Hence the necessity of continual criticism of formulated 
forms of faith in the shape of creeds and ceremonies, and 
hence too, the importance of opposing them by presenting 
more advanced and rational conceptions, to serve as a 
substitute for them. The mind cannot be at once divested 
of an old faith without some adequate ideas, sentiments 
and emotions to replace it, without positive loss to the in- 
dividual, and hence a period of criticism and of the decay of 
the old systems is liable to be a period of more or less 
demoralization. Only when better systems are somewhat 
understood and old conceptions and feelings are readjusted 
to these later systems, does order emerge out of the chaos 
produced by the general disintegration. The spirit of 
this age is not the spirit of iconoclasm, but of intelligent 
criticism and at the same time, of reconstruction and re- 
adjustment. They, therefore, who put themselves in an 
attitude of unqualified opposition to existing religious 
beliefs and institutions and to religion itself, are them- 
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selves like the dogmas which they oppose, survivals. 
They represent a period like the methods which they use. 
They are not freethinkers or reformers in the best sense 
of the word. They are under the influence of the past to 
such an extent that it is veritably an authority for them, 
almost as much as the Bible is an authority for the ortho- 
dox Christian. One who is guided by the methods of the 
eightcenth century critics of theology and cannot rise to 
the high ground of modern criticism, lacks mental flex- 
ibility and the progressive spirit. 

Some years ago a work was published entitled “One 
Religion: Many Creeds.”’ A very appropriate title for 
an exposition of the fundamentals of religion, showing the 
distinction between that which is universal and perma- 
nent and that which is special and transient in religion. 
The basis of all religious systems is the recognition of the 
Eternal, the Infinite, that which is manifested perpetually 
through every variety of phenomena, that which persists 
unchanged through all mutations and transformations of 
the visible universe, that which underlies and is the basis 
of all mental and physical activities, from the motion of 
a molecule to the thoughts and emotions of man. This 
Universal Power is revealed through the world of pheno- 
mena to the savage, according to his capacity, as well as 
to the sage ; the beasts of the field even feel their depen- 
dence upon it, though unable to make it a subject of con- 
templation or to form conceptions of their relations to it. 

That; which most powérfully shocks the senses, the 
tempest or the ,carthquake impresses the average man 
most with the feeling of dependence ; but the reflective 
mind realizes that in the ordinary processes of the natural 
world, in the changes of the atmosphere, in evaporation, 
the condensation of vapor and the fall of water from the 
clouds, in the growth of vegetation, in the revolution of 
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the earth, in the heat of the sun, in the attraction of 
gravitation, in short, in the constitution of nature and in 
adaptation to environment, every living creature has the 
‘condition of all the powers and possibilities of its being. 
Man is proud of his ‘‘ independence,” but for every breath, 
for every heart beat, for every emotion, for every thought, 
he is dependent upon the Infinite and Eternal Power that 
keeps the planets in their orbits and peoples the earth 
with myriad forms of life. This power is the Universal 
Being. It is one, but the conceptions of it are many. 
Man makes God in his own image, but man-made gods 
are but so many conceptions which are formed by the 
contemplation of the same activity—the activity of the 
one Univereal Being revealed in the outgoings of nature. 
This Power or Being is the origin of us all, and in that 
sense is the Universal Father-Mother. Having a com- 
mon origin and nature, all men are, in the deepest sense, 
brethren, with a common destiny. Here are the two 
fundamental doctrines—the two universal elements of 
religion—a common relation to Ultimate Being and a 
common nature, usually expressed as the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. This has been ad- 
mirably expressed by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
“Looking at points of unity,” he says, “we might say 
there is but one religion under many forms, whose es- 
sential,creed is—the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man—disguised by corruptions, symbolized by 
mythologies, ennobled by virtues, degraded by vices, but 
still the same. Or if, passing to a closer analysis, we ob- 
serve the shades of difference, we shall find in these 
varying faiths the several instruments which perform 
what Cudworth calls “the symphony of religions.” 
To say that different races worship different gods, is like 
saying that they are warmed by different suns. The 
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names differ, but the sun is the same, and so is God. As 
there is but one source of light and warmth, so there is but 
one source of religion. To this all nations testify alike. 
We have yet but a part ofour Holy Bible. The time will 
come when, as in the Middle Ages, all pious books will 
be called Sacred Scriptures—Scripture Sacre. From 
the most remote portions of the earth, from the Vedas 
and the Sagas, from Plato and Zoroaster, Confucius and 
Mohammed, from the Emperor Marcus Antonius and the 
slave Epictetus, from the learned Alexandrians andthe 
ignorant Galla negroes, there will be gathered hymns and 
prayers and maxims in which every religious soul may 
unite—The Magnificent Liturgy of the Human Race.” 
Universal Religion will outlast all formulated creeds ; 
it will survive all belief in miracles; it needs no super- 
natural halo to heighten its beauty. It is confined to no 
one country, limited to no one age, and restricted to no 
One form of faith; it needs no ecclesiastical influence to 
strengthen its obligations ; requires no written decalogue 
and no individual authority. It has its indestructible 
basis in the nature of man and in his relations to the 
source and basis of his being. Special forms of religion 
will grow and decay, but Universal Religion will persist, 
for its foundations are as broad and deep as the universe. 


Chicago, Ill. B. F. UNDERWOOD 
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THE FINAL TEST OF TRUTH 1N RELIGION.* 


When we wish to determine the truth or falseness 
of a given proposition we must subject it to some stand- 
ard, to an objective criterion of truth. Many ‘vexed 
questions” there are, in the realm of religion and ethics, 
(not to mention other departments of knowledge) that 
men have sought in vain to solve and that are still de- 
manding solution. How shall we solve them, or must we 
despair of ever solving them, seeing the countless futile 
attempts that have already been made. 

Is there a Power in Nature, commonly called God, or is 
the universe the prey of blind chance? Has moral obli- 
gation any reality, or is it the delusion of a perverted per- 
ception of human relations? Does Duty bind us, or is it 
only a garment that may be donned or doffed at will? 
Does conscious survival await us, or does death end all? 
Was Jesus sinless, infallible, perfect; or did he share the 
intellectual and moral limitations of his age? Was he, 
as the House of Episcopal Bishops declares and insists, 
born of a virgin and did he rise bodily from the dead ? 
Is Christianity the perfect, the absolute, the universal 
religion or is Universal Religion more awe-inspiring, soul- 
satisfyng than even Christianity? Such are some of the 
more pressing vexed-questions of the day that call for 
solution. What is the truth concerning them? What 
test should we apply to determine that truth? Three 
historical tests have obtained in Christendom since the 
beginning of our era :+ 


*The substance of this article was delivered as an address to 
the congregation of the First Free Church of Tacoma, Sunday 
February 17, 1895. 

tSee “the Index,” Vol. X, p. 114, in which these tests are 
critically discussed by the editor. Also Dr. Martineau’s “Seat of 
Authority in Religion,” pp. 129 
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I. Catholicism offers an arbitrary, dogmatic, infallible, 
despotic test, viz: the Church,as represented by her Councils 
and her Pope. But again and again has this test been 
applied and found wanting, because it vindicated alleged 
truths which subsequent investigation proved to be 
egregious errors. Her “house of truth” she built upon 
the sand of revelation so that when the rain of criticism 
fell and the cleansing winds of investigation blew and 
beat upon that house it fell, and great was the fall thereof. 

2. Protestantism offers a double test whose component 
elements are mutually destructive. Asa result, the vexed 
questions of faith and morals remain only partially solved. 
Divided, as Protestantism has been and still is, between 
allegiance to the Bz6/e and to private judgment she has 
wholly solved nothing. Consequently schisms, factions, 
divisions, contentions have been born which must neces- 
sarily continue to multiply because of this fatal incompat- 
ibility of reason with revelation. It is obviously hopeless 
to anticipate the final settlement of any problem so long 
as its solution depends upon “the fallible interpretation of 
an infallible revelation.” 

3. Individualism, be it inthe form of Transcendentalism, 
(Intuitionism), Quakerism, or Liberalism, offers the single 
test of private judgment or individual reason. As such it 
settles the problems of life for the individual alone, not 
for the race; because, if true to its cardinal principle of 
private judgment, it dare not show preference for the au: 
thority of any one mind over another. Consequently in 
the event of two individual judgments conflicting in their 
opinions no decision can be reached; an _ intellectual 
“deadlock” is the inevitable result ; the question is solved 
for the individual alone, that is, it is not solved. For that 
only can be a solution which satisfies everyone capable of 
forming an opinion upon it. We are thus brought face 
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to face with the irremediable insufficiency of Individualism 
as a final test of truth. As an advance upon the intellec- 
tual slavery involved in Catholic and Protestant infallibility 
Individualism commends itself to every lover of mental 
freedom, but as a method of attaining truth or as a test of 
what is truth, it utterly fails because, to be self-consistent, 
it must assume the egua/ity of all minds as determiners 
of what is true and what is false. But, the obvious differ- 
ences of intellectual capacity aside, who does not realize 
the influence of temperament, constitution, environment 
and many other forces in warping the judgment of indi- 
vidual minds and the necessity therefore of some cor- 
rective, some higher test, to check the possible aberrations 
of the private judgment from what is the truth? 

What is this higher test and where is it to be found? 
Seeing that the several tests of truth offered by Catho- 
licism, Protestantism and Individualism are alike inade- 
quate to the gigantic task of solving the great problems of 
modern thought, another more commanding and stable 
test must be found, one that shall meet the demands of 
an intelligent and emancipated humanity. Where shall 
we find it? In Free and Universal Religion which 
(unlike Christianity and the other special historical reli- 
gions) offers a test that is neither arbitrary, nor dogmatic, 
nor self-contradictory, nor infallible, but scientific; that is, 
a test based on facts, on evidence, on experience and on 
logic. Universal Religion settles the vexed questions of 
ethics and religion by the selfsame method which Science 
has so successfully applied to the vexed questions of phy- 
sics, astronomy, geology and the other special nature— 
sciences ; a method which, beginning and ending with the 
observation of facts, reserves the right to reconsider 
established decisions in the light of new facts or deeper 
knowledge of old facts ; a method which leaves each in- 
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dividual free to think and to speak his thought but which 
insists on the necessary subjection of his conclusions to 
the supreme and final test of truth, namely universal 
reason. 

Here, then,we touch the distinguishing feature of Univer- 
sal Religion, its utter reliance upon the method of science, 
when thoroughly applied, to determine what is truth, 
creating an intellectual Uvopza and herein to be con- 
trasted with the intellectual despotism of Catholicism, the 
intellectual zzterregnum of Protestantism and the intel- 
lectual anarchy of Individualism.* Universal reason, 
then, is the final test of truth in religion, in morals and in 
every other department of human knowledge. What are 
we to understand by universal reason? Not your reason, 
nor mine, nor the sum total of individual reasons, not 
public opinion, nor the vote of the majority. No one of 
these can adequately serve as the final test of truth. The 
agreement of many minds upon the truth or error of a 
given proposition is certainly deserving of respect when 
it is the result of candid, careful, fearless investigation, 
but surely not otherwise. The vote of the majority may 
be eminently worthy of respect or of no respect. Quality, 
not numbers, decides the merit or demerit of a majority 
vote when the question to be decided is one of the truth 
or falseness of a given proposition. In all such cases 
‘yotes must be weighed not counted.” It has often hap- 
pened in the history of thought that though one man alone 
was right, the whole erring world set its seal upon his 
decision at last. The final test of truth therefore has 
nothing whatever to do with numbers. It deals only with 
intelligence, candor, freedom from prejudice and bias. One 
single, ultimate question there is which settles every 
question of truth or error ; namely, zs 2¢ approved by unt- 
versal reason? And this is but another way of saying is 
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it in accord with logic and with the facts of Nature? 
Universal reason is “reason in harmony with the universe,” 
or with the universal laws of thought and the universal 
facts of the cosmos. If the given proposition proves to 
be self-consistent (logical) and capable of being verified, it 
has fulfilled the two essential requirements of entrance into 
the category of universal or established truths. But who 
shall be the judge of this qualification? Sixteen years 
ago at the Harvard Divinity School a phrase was coined 
by Dr. Abbot to denote this final test of truth, namely, 
the “Consensus of the Competent ” that is, the agreement 
of all who know, of all who are capable of forming an 
opinion upon the given question, of all whose opinion de- 
serves respect, of all who by their words or works have 
evinced a fitness to pass judgment upon the problem. 
But the question immediately arises: who shall select the 
competent? They are self-selected. Competency is its 
own witness, needing no attestation, no credentials other 
than those it carries in itself. 

The phrase is comparatively new but the principle it 
represents is as old as society and has been unconsciously 
adopted ever since thinking began. True it is that, like | 
M. Jourdain in Moliere’s play, who one day discovered he 
had been speaking prose all his life, the great majority of 
mankind have been unconsciously settling many questions 
by reference to this final court of appeal, submitting the 
decisions of private judyment to the supreme tribunal of 
universal reason represented by the consensus of the com- 
petent. Concerning this final test of truth, it should be 
observed, first, that it is not infallible, Infallibility is not 
for fallible man. The most we finite beings can hope to 
attain is continuous approximation to absolute truth. A 
finite being living in an infinite universe can never utter 
a final word on any subject. The utmost he can attain 
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is an ever closer approach to that ideal of the human intel- 
lect which consists in the establishment of an equation be- 
tween the truth of Nature and the truth of thought. The his- 
tory of the intellect is the record of man’s successive approa- 
ches to this ideal, a new and higher consensus supplanting 
the old as fast as new facts are discovered or deeper insight 
into old facts is attained. The verdict of each consensus 
therefore is final only to the extent that existing observa- 
tion and experience permit. Subsequent discoveries 
may cause the formation of a new consensus in place of 
the old, but it is always the consensus of the competent that 
determines what is the truth in any disputed case. 
The consensus of the competent in 1859, when Darwin 
proclaimed the theory of evolution, was distinctly opposed 
to its acceptance. But Darwin, by the force of the facts, 
created a higher consensus which, within twenty years, 
drew to itself the great majority of those who were cap- 
able of passing judgment upon the merits of the theory. 
To be sure all the competent are not yet agreed. Further 
observation alone can bring this about and it already 
looks as if evolution would soon become another of “the 
established truths of nature.” 

The fact that the consensus changes in no way 
vitiates its sovereignty as the test of truth. It merely 
indicates the obvious fact that man is progressive, that 
knowledge grows gradually, that man learns through ex- 
perience and by degrees, and that therefore the truth of 
one age may become (as it often has) the superstition of the 
next. 

It should be further observed that while this final test 
of truth in no way interferes with the freedom of individ- 
ual thought, leaving, as it does, each one at liberty to form 
his own opinions, nevertheless it emphasizes this trans- 
cendent principle that “intellectual co-operation on the 
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widest possible scale is necessary to give any individual 
discovery the august proportions of a universal or estab- 
lished truth of Nature. The discovery if true at the first 
can be no more than true at the last but it forms no part 
of universal knowledge, no part of science, until it becomes 
incorporated therein by the Consensus of the Competent.’* 
The essential, cardinal feature of the thought-side of 
Universal Religion consists precisely in this perfect liberty 
of thought which it grants to each individual, yet rigor- 
ously insisting upon the production of credentials that 
shall prove as satisfactory to the Consensus of the Com- 
petent as to the individual himself, refusing to set the seal 
of truth upon the individual’s results uutil they have been 
squared with those of the Consensus. Whenever a clear, 
far-seeing mind perceives and proclaims what he regards 
as truth, he is not to be suppressed, albeit his thought is 
in advance of the age. All that is required of him is to 
show that the facts are on his side and that his alleged 
truth is self-consistent or logical, and at once a new and 
higher consensus will supplant the existing one, to verify 
for the race what the individual has verified for himself. 
Until the birth of this higher consensus his truth was only 
truth for kim. It needed the endorsement of all who 
know, of all who can form an intelligent opinion upon the - 
subject, and when at last there is nowhere heard, among 
the competent, a dissenting voice, the individual’s truth 
(which might have been, as has often been shown, an 
error) enters the category of real knowledge, of science, 
of established truths. However fervent his confidence in 
the truth of his conclusions he owes it to the race to let 
its reason, represented by the consensus of the competent, 
establish what his private reason has discerned. Thus 


*Proceedings of the Free Religious Association, 1893, p. 41. 
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does Universal Religion by the adoption of this final test 
reconcile the claims of individual freedom with those of 
universal reason, thereby accomplishing that which none 
of the historical religions achieves; for all of them, includ- 
ing Christianity, make the final test consist either in 
revelation, which solves many problems incorrectly, or in 
revelation and reason, which only half solves the problems 
presented for solution, or again in zzdividual reason or 
private judgment, which solves them for the individual 
alone, not for the race. To escape these insufficiencies 
there is no alternative but to set up some external cri- 
terion of truth to which all individual discoveries must 
submit and this is found in universal reason, represented 
by the Consensus of the Competent, a test that has sup- 
plied the race with all those truths which stand undisputed 
and whose number is steadily increasing from age to 
age;—a test that is in no sense arbitrary, dogmatic or 
despotic, but a test which supplies all that fallible, finite 
man can ever attain,—increasing approximation to the 
absolute truth. 

The special value of this criterion of truth becomes 
exceptionally important in the face of the prevailing 
individualism which principally under the form of “Intui- 
tion” ignores the necessity of first securing the Consensus 
of the Competent before any discovery of intuition can be 
dignified with rank among the universal or established 
truths of the Cosmos. This intellectual irresponsibility 
must be checked if society is to be saved from the perils 
to which Individualism exposes it. The revelations of 
intuition may be irrefutable and tantamount to infallibility 
to him to whom they are disclosed, but not until they 
have been approved as truths by the Consensus of the 
Competent can anything more be claimed for them than 
individual discoveries. To take their place among the 
established truths of Nature they must be submitted to 
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the supreme test and if they are as true then as they 
seemed to be before, they at once rise to the plane of 
universality and are set down by the side of gravitation, 
the circulation of the blood, the Copernican astronomy 
and all the other universal or established truths of Nature. 
Experience has again and again proved that individual 
discoverers are sometimes geniuses and sometimes fools. 
Hence the imperative necessity of a criterion whereby it 
may be decided to which of these two classes the indi- 
vidual discover belongs. This, we have seen, is afforded 
by universal reason or the Consensus of the Competent, 
determining whether or not the discovery is in harmony 
with the universal facts of Nature and the universal laws 
of thought. Thus, by the application of this test, society 
escapes the dangers of being misled by the egotistical 
assertions of an arrogant impostor no less than by the 
pathetic delusions of an innocent crank. The only safe- 
guard against such danger is appeal to that Consensus 
which makes private judgment of every description re- 
sponsible to universal reason, admitting nothing into the 
canon of truth that fails to meet this supreme and final test 
of truth. Whosoever thinks he has hold of some new 
truth need only publish it, showing that it is self-consistent 
and in accord with the facts of the universe. If it have 
these indispensable qualities his truth will soon receive the 
seal it deserves. No one in these days is ever obliged to 
wait long for the judgment of the Competent, for the 
facilities of publication have already reached so high a 
degree of perfection as to make it possible for the verified 
observation of the individual to receive the early atten- 
tion of all whose opinion deserves the slightest respect. 
Add to this the fact that the number of such persons is vast. 
ly greater than it ever was before and it becomes at once 
apparent that no one can ever remain for any great length 
of time ahead of his age. Ifhe has a truth others will 
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quickly discern it and stand by his side. So was it with 
Darwin, who in the brief space of twenty years witnessed 
the almost universal acceptance of his beliefthat species are 
derived by descent. Steadily did the evidence accumu- 
late proving that his discovery was in accordance with the 
universal facts of Nature and with the universal laws of 
thought; i. e., with universal reason. And the opinion 
now widely prevails that we are on the eve of witnessing 
the entrance of evolution into the sanctuary of real know- 
ledge to take its place among the established truths of 
the Cosmos. The immense practical value of this final 
test of truth appears the moment we realize that the 
older final tests are fading, still fading; and, like purple 
cloud tints in the evening sky, are destined to dissolve 
and disappear. Certain it is that an ever-increasing 
number of thoughtful people, to whom one or another of 
the three earlier tests of truth once appealed, are losing 
their hold upon them and searching vainly for a new and 
stabler support for the convictions dear to their souls. In 
the light of this obvious fact, what nobler, more positive and 
constructive task can the Tacoma Free Church of Univer- 
sal Religion undertake than to promote the universal sub- 
stitution of this scientific test of religious truth in place of 
the dogmatic authorities of “revelation” and “intuition ” 
and “private judgment” to which appeal is made in vain. 
Did this organization exist for no other purpose but this, 
it would be fulfilling one of the most fundamental and 
pressing needs of the modern world. For the absence of 
an adequate and satisfactory ¢es¢ of truth is the bottom 
cause of that widespread “irreligion” and “agnosticism”’ 
witnessed in the present decade. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE ETHICS OF INTERPRETATION. 


The adherents of a denomination should interpret its 
constitution as scrupulously as the most upright judges 
interpret the laws they administer. When a minister, or 
a layman, finds he cannot honestly subscribe to the name 
or creed of his church, fairly construed, he ought to leave 
it. If every one has the right to construe the phraseology 
of a creed, or “confession,” or “constitution,” to suit him- 
self then assuredly there was no occasion whatever for 
indicting Drs. Briggs and Smith, nor was it imperative 
that Dr. Ecob should relinquish his prosperous Presby- 
terian society at Albany. If men are morally entitled to 
interpret the names “Christian” and “Unitarian” as they 
choose there was no necessity for Abbot, Frothingham, 
Potter and their Free Religious confreres to secede from 
Unitarian Christianity, as they did in 1867; nor again, 
in that case, was it necessary for the 125 Congregational 
churches that went over to Unitarianism in 1815 to have 
severed their comfortable connections with orthodox 
Congregationalism; nor, yet again, for the 65 charter 
members of the Tacoma Free Church of Universal Relig- 
ion to have parted company with Unitarianism, as they 
did in November, 1892. Each of these heresies turned 
upon a question of /ones¢ interpretation of theological 
terms and consequently there was no alternative for any 
of these dissenters, when the Z¢hics of the situation had 
once been perceived, but to stand by their principles with 
adamantine inflexibility. 

Not you, not we,not the National Unitarian Conference, 
nor any other heterodox body of men has the right to say 
what Christianity means. The New Testament, the Chris- 
tian Church, Christian History, these alone can settle (and 
have settled) that question for the world; and rather than 
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indulge in compromises, mental reservations, and equivo- 
cations, for the sake of the advantages to be derived from 
retaining the name, it should be the simple, straightfor- 
ward, sacred duty of all who cannot honestly call them- 
selves Christians to stand squarely apart, modestly and 
fearlessly committed to Freedom alone, cherishing the 
universal-permanent element in Christianity, that which 
makes it a religion, and frankly renouncing the special- 
transient, that which makes it the Christian religion, 
without the acceptance of which, it seems to us, no one 
has an honorable right to assume the Christian name. 


Some of our Unitarian brethren complain of the care- 
less, questionable use which their Episcopalian neighbors 
make of the word “Christ,” employing it to signify not 
the historic Jesus of Nazareth but “the coming ideal con- 
dition of humanity,” or an “ideal of humanity.” Such 
usage is assuredly unwarranted and unethical whenever 
unaccompanied by a straightforward statement of the 
peculiar interpretation that is placed upon the word. We 
share the resentment and indignation called forth by the 
indulgence on the part of prominent Episcopal clergymen 
in this misleading use of the term “Christ.” If a man 
does not mean “Jesus of Nazareth” when he says “Christ” 
he ought to say so, he ought to make his meaning unmis- 
takable. He ought to speak as clearly and as unequivo- 
cally as he thinks, instead of increasing and perpetuat- 
ing the intellectual confusion that has already reached 
deplorable proportions. Similarly must we deprecate the 
loose, equivocal use that is made by many of our Unitar- 
ian brethren of the words “unsectarian,” “free cand 
kindred terms, a usuage which seems to us to be not only 
unethical but also to retard the religious progress of the 
race. Such words ought to be properly explained when 
used in the interests of clear thought and clear speech, 
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Unitarianism is avowedly a sect of Christianity. It is so 
set down in its National Conference Constitution. Like 
every other sect it aims at the conversion of the world to 
a particular group of more or less clearly defined beliefs ; 
it seeks, like every other sect, to convert the world into 
material for its own growth. When outsiders wish to 
learn what Unitarians believe they spontaneously turn to 
the literature that sets forth what is “commonly believed’ 
by Unitarians. Being thus both Christian and sectarian 
Unitarianism is plainly not free. Consequently its adher- 
ents should not violate the ethics of interpretation by 
first putting loose, inadequate constructions upon such 
terms as “unsectarian” and “free,” and then using them 
as descriptive of Unitarianism. To speak of it as an 
“unsectarian, free sect’ is to commit the grave intellec- 
tual sin of which Unitarians accuse Episcopalians. Only 
such organizations as are founded npon the wmsectarian 
principle, frankly independent of all the special or sectar- 
ian religions, including, of course, Christianity ; free from 
the dogmatism and the fellowship-limitations which 
inhere in all of these systems of faith, such organizations, 


and such only, can be fairly and indisputably designated 
unsectarian and free, 


APPLIED FREEDOM. 


The principle of freedom practically applied to a 
strictly Free church would mean that the minister should 
be perfectly free to speak his honest thought. and the 
congregation be equally free to accept or reject it, both 
minister and people in the exercise of their freedom 
standing on the same plane. His function is to investi- 
gate, study and solve, to the best of his ability, the press- 
ing problems of life, as they cannot who are engrossed 
with business and domestic cares. He is, as it were, a 
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committee of one appointed to investigate and report 
upon the truths he has found concerning the moral and 
spiritual life. But it is for his hearers to exercise their 
own independent judgment concerning the acceptance 
and adoption of his report, i. e., freedom must be the 
privilege of each, the minister must be free to express his 
honest thought and the people must be free to judge it 
by the light of their own sacred independent minds, while 
both he and they are bound to submit their conclusions 
to the final court of appeal, viz: wnzversal reason, as rep- 
resented by the Consensus of the Competent. This ideal 
position is one which cannot be realized in any church 
already committed either by its name or by its sectarian 
connection to any particular set of beliefs. In other 
words, only in a truly Free church can the principle of 
freedom be ideally applied in the manner indicated. To 
be free enough to say frankly that he is not a Christian 
nor a Unitarian, nor a Universalist, is a privilege which 
no minister, desiring to make that assertion, can enjoy 
without instantly losing his position as pastor of the 
liberal Christian society to which he ministers. Positive 
and pathetic proofs of the truth of this assertion are 
before us and were we at liberty to do so we would pub- 
lish them. One, however, is already on record in the 
proceedings of the supreme court of the State of New 
Hampshire, relating the circumstances which led to the 
removal of Dr. F. E. Abbot from the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Christian church of Dover, N. H., because he 
wished to be free enough to say that he was neither a 
Unitarian nor a Christian. No, not even in Unitarian- 
ism, the most advanced of the Christian sects, can a 
member be guaranteed the privilege of perfect intellectual 
liberty. To enjoy that blessing he must step out of sec- 
tarianism into the free fellowship of unsectarian religion, 
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‘““A LAPSE OF INDULGENCE.” 


Our anticipated controversy with the Pacific Unitarian 
is not to be. We hoped that the deep, far-reaching dis- 
tinctions between Unitarian Christianity and Universal 
Religion would, by means of a friendly controversy, be 
made unmistakably plain to those friends in the old 
homestead who would fain persuade us that we deceive 
ourselves in thinking we have advanced beyond the posi- 
tion we formerly held. But in the April issue of this 
Unitarian periodical its editor frankly states his unwilling- 
ness to devote any portion of his limited space to a dis- 
cussion in which his personal interest is equally limited, 
adding, that it was “a lapse of indulgence” which per- 
mitted the publication of Mr. Copeland’s criticisms, and 
that with Mr. Martin’s reply the discussion must end. 
We cannot but regret this decision because we have 
abundant reason to believe that there are many Unitar- 
ians, on the Pacific coast as well as in the East, who are 
anxious to see this irrepressible conflict between two 
opposing principles fairly and candidly faced. The issue 
between sectarianism and unsectarianism, between out- 
right special religion and outright Universal religion, 
between compromising allegiance to the mutually con- 
tradictory principles of Christianity and Freedom on the 
one hand and whole-souled, sincere loyalty to Freedom 
alone on the other, cannot be ignored for any great 
length of time. Sooner or later’ the Pacific Unitarian 
and every other “liberal ” religious journal will be com- 
pelled, by the logic of events, to engage in a controversy 
they are now seeking to escape. The « conspiracy of 
silence” only postpones, it does not remove, the inevitable 
necessity of squarely facing the issue. The interests of 
progress and of truth are at stake, and it is because we 
love these more than either homestead or friends that we 
expected a frank, calm, dispassionate controversy with 
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the Pacific Unitarian. We shall continue to hope for it 
because we regard it as a necessary and useful agent in 
promoting the cause of Truth. 


RELIGION PRIMARILY THOUGHT. 


Our esteemed contributor, the editor of the Religio- 
Philosophical Journal (Chicago), maintains in his admir- 
able article on “Evolution vs. Religion” that “primarily 
religion is emotion.” If he means that emotion preceded 
thought in the rise of religion, we must differ from Mr, 
Underwood. Before an emotion of love or fear can be 
felt toward “the Universal Power” one must have some 
conception of that toward which he entertains the emo- 
tion. Some thought of God, however hazy and dim, it 
seems to us, must precede any feeling we may have con- 
cerning Him. Religion therefore is primarily thought. 
And, as is the thought, so will be the feeling which it 
inspires. The history of religions bears us out in this 
ascription of the priority of thought, the emotions 
entertained toward the deity by various raccs at different 
stages of their intellectual, moral and social development 
corresponding precisely to the successive advances made 
in their conception of His attributes. Whether we define 
religion as “the effort of Man to perfect himself in all his 
relations,” or as “man’s relation, expressed in thought, 
feeling and conduct, to the universe, or to the Power, or 
Powers, that govern it,” in either case thought is the pri- 
mary element and, in the wake of thought, feeling and 
conduct will follow in precise accord with the character 
of the thought. 


THE FUTURE OF THE SECTS. 


If the corner stone of universal religion be the prznciple 
and method of freedom it is easy to predict what the 
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future of the special religions and their sects will be. 
Based as they all are upon some external authority and 
committed to the results of the dogmatic or ecclesiastical 
method in the search for truth as opposed to the free or 
scientific method, these religions and their sects will dis- 
appear, as such. Sooner or later, their devotees will 
discover that the method of science—observation, hypo- 
thesis, verification—is the only satisfactory method of 
pursuing and obtaining truth. Renan, in his famous 
lecture on “the future of religion,” reached the conclusion 
that “neither Judaism nor Romanism nor any one of the 
established forms of Protestantism will constitute the 
coming faith, for it must be wndogmatic, enfranchtsed, 
spirttual” (i.e. free from time and space). “The relig- 
ious question,” he continues, “finds its solution in Zzberty,” 
The genius of the American people, he thinks, is “dis- 
tinctly against anything like submission to authority.” 
Hence “the religion of America can be neither ecclesias- 
tical nor dogmatic.” (Quoted from Frothingham’s “Rec- 
ollections and Impressions,” p. 272). Protestantism is 
essentially dogmatic. It stands upon a foundation which 
modern scholarship has undermincd. Decay has already 
set in. Nor is Unitarianism an exception among the 
“forms of Protestantism” destined to disappear, for Uni- 
tarianism always has been and still is a form of Protest- 
antism, a sect of Christianity, the most attenuated indeed, 
yet a Christian, Protestant sect. Only on the condition 
of complete emancipation from both the principle and the 
method of authority can any Christian sect hope to 
perdure. 


The Christian’s thirst for religious unity cannot be sat- 
isfied until sectarian strife shall cease. But sectarianism 
cannot but continue while the name and claim of an his- 
toric person stand as the corner-stone of a religion, No 
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No matter how liberal any Christian sect may be so long 
as it remains Christian and sectarian, i. e., while it makes 
the centre of its faith an Individual, or a Book, or an 
Institution, it is doomed to the spirit of exclusiveness, the 
very reverse of the unity for which it thirsts. The centre 
of religion is in the universal, not in the individual; nor 
in any species of exclusiveness, but in the largest inclu- 
siveness. To make an historical person the spiritual 
centre, is to foreclose unity and make inclusiveness im- 
possible; it is to narrow religion to certain intellectual 
beliefs and moral-religious ideals that are at variance with 
those of to-day. It is to make men conform to a given 
pattern instead of bidding them develop their own inde- 
pendent capacities and genius. It is to perpetuate the 
spirit of submission which inheres in the islamic religions 
jnstead of the spirit of independency whereby cach 
human soul may realize its own universal and ideal ends. 
The first essential condition of religious unity is the 
transference of religion’s center from the individual to the 
universal, from the claims of an external authority to 
those of freedom, for wzthout freedom fraternity will 


remain a arveam. 


WHO IS WITH US? 


This question has been raised by readers of the REC- 
ORD again and again. To each inquirer we have answer- 
ed that we know of only one society organized to promote 
free, spiritual and universal religion, in avowed indepen- 
dince of all special historical religions, namely, the First 
Free Church of Tacoma. This society has frankly 
planted itself outside the limits of Christianity, Judaism 
Buddhism and all other historical religions, reverently 
cherishing the wxiversal_permanent element in each as 
contrasted with the special-transient element which has 
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given the historical religions their respective names. Al- 
though many societies have been formed bearing unsec- 
tarian names, such as “the Non-Sectarian Church” of St- 
Louis, “the People’s Church” of Peoria, “the Independent 
Liberal Church” of Chicago, “the People’s Church” of 
Kalamazoo; none of them has frankly committed itself to 
universal religion, which, of course, by its very nature 
must be independent of all sfecial religions, Christianity 
included. And what the present crisis in liberal religion 
demands more than aught else is the frank, fearless 
avowal of this necessary independence. The time has 
come for liberals to commit themselves unequivocally to 
one or another of the only two ideals in religion—sectar- 
janism or unsectarianism. All the various ingenious 
attempts to serve both by construing the latter so as to 
make it compatible with the former are doomed, because 
the two ideals are mutually destructive. A revival of 
intellectual morality that will spurn compromises and 
equivocations is the most imperative demand of the hour. 
We feel it to be a matter of prime importance to let the 
world know just where we stand, just what we mean by 
universal religion, just what devotion to pure unsectarian- 
ism demands of every consistent disciple of that principle, 
just wherein our position differs from that of the liberal 
Christianity which vainly seeks to represent universal 
religion. The mere fact that Unitarianism adopts the 
phrase “universal religion” to express its ideal does not 
convince the outside world that Unitarian Christianity is, 
or ever can be, synonymous with Universal Religion ; 
the mere fact that a church calls itself “non-sectarian” or 
“free” does not make it so. The question is, has Unitar- 
ianism freed itself completely so that it may at last be 
worthy to represent the higher ideal of universal religion ; 
has the non-sectarian or the free church relinquished a// 
sectarian connections or is it still (though perhaps feebly) 
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identified with Christianity; has it frankly discarded all 
sectarian names and connections, be they Christian, Jew- 
ish, Mohammedan; Baptist, Quaker, Unitarian? Has it 
adopted the scientific as opposed to the dogmatic method, 
in the search for truth? Has it planted itself openly on 
the basis of universal human nature and made universal 
reason the final test of truth? If it has it is obviously 
worthy the name it bears. judged then, by this simple 
standard it is plain that we are, as yet, alone; exposed to 
the dangers and weaknesses which independency involves. 
But our independency has been forced upon us; we did 
not choose it and this fact gives us strength and inspira- 
tion. Infinitely inspiring it is to stand resolutely by 
one’s ideal, suffering no temptations of a fellowship that 
could not be consistently enjoyed to swerve us from 
loyalty to whatever our ideal requires. But if we read 
the signs of the times aright, our isolation will be only 
temporary. Yet were it to be perpetual, we should stand 
the more steadfastly “ obedient to the heavenly vision.” 


oe 


OUR HELPERS. 


In this number we present our readers with recently 
received articles from three distinguished American 
writers whose names we are privileged to place upon our 
list of occasional contributors. Dr. Paul Carus of LaSalle, 
Ill., editor of the Monzist, a quarterly journal of science 
and philosophy, and of the Open Court, a weekly paper 
devoted to the religion of Science; Dr. Edmund Mont- 
gomery of Hempstead, Texas, a prolific writer on philo- 
sophical problems and an authority of the first rank in the 
higher sciences; and Mr. B. F. Underwood, editor of the 
Religio-Philosophical Journal, published at Chicago. 
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THE AMERICAN CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SO- 
CIETIES AND ITS OBJECT. 


The second annual meeting of the Congress will be 
held in Sinai Temple, Chicago, June 4, 5 and 6. It will 
be remembered that at the Congress of last year the First 
Free Church of Tacoma was represented by Mr. Martin 
as its minister and authorized delegate and that immed- 
iately preceding the vote upon the “object” of the Congress 
Mr. Martin protested against the use of the word “other” 
before “non-sectarian societies,” “the implication being 
that the liberal religious societies that are to constitute 
this Congress are themselves already non-sectarian at 
saying further “that if we are to be thoroughly consistent 
we must be unsectarian as individuals, unsectarian in our 
societies, and unsectarian in the fellowship of societies,” 
and much more to the same effect, showing that societies 
distinctly Christian can not be non-sectarian, and that ab- 
solute mental liberty can not be had except in avowed 
independence of any special religion. Notwithstanding 
this clear, logical and explicit statement, and after some 
debate the constitution was adopted, embracing as the 


- object of the Congress the following : 


“To unite in a larger fellowship and co-operation such existing 
societies and liberal elements as are in sympathy with the move- 
ment toward undogmatic religion; to foster and encourage the 
formation of other non-sectarian churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental liberty ; to secure a closer and 
more helpful association of all these in the thought and work of 
the world under the great law and life of love ; to develop the 
church of humanity, democratic in organization, progressive in 
spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high character, 
hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual tradi- 
tions and experiences of the past, and keeping itself open to all 
new light and the higher development of the future.” 


Before the passing of a year the logic of ideas and of 
events has caused the directors to see the force and cor- 
rectness of Mr. Martin’s position and in sending out an- 
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nouncements of the coming meeting they have eliminated 
the word “other” before “non-sectarian,” thus materially 
changing the statement and no longer assuming that 
various denominations and sectarian Christian churches, 
now members of the Congress, are non-sectarian. While 
it is not very consistent for members of the Congress who 
are still Christian, sectarian and denominational to have 
for an object the “organization of unsectarian churches 
and kindred societies on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty,” yet it is a better sort of inconsistency than that 
of a year ago, adopted by the Congress, and whether the 
directors had authority or not to make the change, it is a 
good change none the less, and the next logical step is for 
the Congress to ratify the action of the directors, and then 
for the Christian and sectarian churches, now members, to 
recast their bonds of union on proper, consistent and 
logical lines in harmony with the object of the Congress, 
or failing that, for individual members of such churches to 
relinquish allegiance to them and join new nor-sectarian 
societies, and be in reality on a basis of absolute mental 


liberty. Weoeeaa: 


CHURCH. i\NOTES;' 


AN ARRESTED CONTROVERSY. 

At the request of many readers of the FREE CHURCH 
RECORD who never see the Pacific Unitarian we reprint 
the contributions to that periodical, published in its issue 
of March and April, relating to the Free Church of 
Tacoma. We accede to this request the more readily 
because we believe it will help to put in bolder relief 
some of the salient points of difference between Unitar- 
ianism and Universal Religion. The controversy has 
been brought to an early close but, by its very nature, it 
must sooner or later be re-opened, for the truth, whatever 


it be, must out and prevail: 


* 
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i 
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THE FREE CHURCH OF TACOMA. 
BY THE REV. W. E. COPELAND. 


We have before us Mr. Martin’s first annual report to the Free 
Church of Universal Religion of Tacoma, in which he reports a 
gratifying growth, and, despite the hard times, a fine financial 
showing. Of this, as Unitarians, we are glad; for, after all, this 
church is a Unitarian church as much as before it changed its 
name. 

And, in this matter of name, we cannot see what gain in 
unsectarianism has been made. Mr. Martin objects to Unitarian 
because it is sectarian and excludes Jews, Buddhists, Mos- 
lems, etc., but has improved matters not a whit. Webster defines 
Church as ‘a body of Christian believers.” Before the change 
the society in Tacoma was a body of Unitarian Christian believ- 
ers, now it is a body of Free Christian believers. To the latter 
no more than to the former can a Jew or Moslem belong. 

Mr. Martin must do for the First Free Church of Universal 
Religions just what he blamed Unitarians for doing—he must 
explain the word Church as meaning something which the 
dictionary and common usage declares it does not mean. 
Indeed, his task is harder than that of the Unitarians, for the 
word Unitarian had no well accepted meaning, while the word 
Church is peculiar to Christianity, and cannot be applied to a 
body of Jews, Moslems, Buddhists or Free-Thinkers. ‘The name 
of the Tacoma society, when written out in full, would read, 
“The Free Body of Christian believers of Universal Religion.” 
In order to avoid sectarianism, the name must be again changed. 

The whole discussion between Mr. Martin and the Unitarians 

over names, for he admits that very many Unitarian societies 
are as broad as the Tacoma society ; indeed, that society, before 
its change of name, welcomed to its fellowship all who wished to 
come, without regard to doctrine. The gates were as wide open 
as they are now, but Mr. Martin objected to the name Unitarian 
as exemplifying a creed; yet the word Church used by the new 
movement, which he thinks is to be the new religion, implies a 
Stricter creed. It is a body of Christian believers, and Chris- 
tian, as defined by the dictionary, means ‘the acceptance of cer- 
tain doctrines.” Nor does the addition of the words Oniversal 
Religion do anything more than to confuse the mind of appli- 
cants for membership. 

Unity Church is as broad and unsectarian as Free Church, and 
Unitarian Society is broader than either, We would not call 
attention to what seems so great an inconsistency were not Mr. 
Martin so pertinacious in condemning Unitarians as sectarian, 
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simply because of certain words or names which the National 
Conference adopted in its revised Constitution. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF TACOMA. 


To the Editor of the Pacific Unitarian - 

May I, asa matter of simple justice, ask you to publish the 
following brief corrections of the more important errors contained 
in an article bearing the above caption, by Rev. W.E. Copeland, 
and printed in your issue for March? 

“The whole discussion between Mr. Martin and Unitarians is 
over names,” says Mr. Copeland. On the contrary, it is solely 
over principles, so far as my part of the discussion is concerned. 
The names Unitarian and Christian on the one hand, Free 
and Ontversal on the cther, represent principles; principles 
mutually exclusive and destructive. 

“This church is a Unitarian Church as much as before it 
changed its name.” 

Mr. Copeland must have read my annual report very carelessly, 
else he could not make a statement so completely at variance 
with the printed facts as is this. 

The foundation-principles of Unitarian Christianity and of 
Universal Religion are diametrically opposed. Unitarianism is a 
Christian sect; the Free Church of Tacoma is neither Christian 
nor sectarian. The standard of Unitarian orthodoxy is accept- 
ance of the religion of Jesus; the Free Church appeals to the 
principle and method of freedom (the scientific method), not to 
personal leadership, for its religion. 

Unitarianism is a compromise between Christianity and free- 
dom ; the Free Church stands committed to freedom alone, une- 
quivocally and unconditionally. Unitarianism is sectarlan in so 
far as it aims to convert the world into material for its owm 
growth, and in so far as it requires allegiance to the religion of 
Jesus from every one who would honorably accept the Unitarian 
name; the Free Church is unsectarian because it aims at the self- 
development of each individual into his own inherent ideal as 
the only stable means of realizing a true and permanent universal 
brotherhood, and because it requires of its members allegiance to: 
“the necessary results of the scientific method, whatever they 
may be.” 

Concerning the word church, Mr. Copeland doubtless knows 
that our highest authority on words is not Webster, but the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. Here the word church is defined (1 quote the 
second and tenth definitions): ‘An edifice dedicated to any 
other kind of religious worship” (than Christian). ‘‘Some relig- 
ious body not Christian, especially the Jewish.” 
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Mr. Copeland will remember, too, that the most distinguished 
Christian scholar of this century entitled his famous work, 
“History of the Jewish Church.” Much more might be said, did 
space permit, in rational defense of the use of the word church 
by a non-Christian body. 

Mr. Copeland betrays his ignorance of the real nature and 
basis of the Tacoma Free Church by his proposed substitute 
name, ‘a body of Free Christian believers.” As though any 
church could be “free” that sails under the “Christian” flag ! 

Perhaps, Mr. Editor, the balance of Mr. Copeland’s criticisms 
may be readily met by a quotation from the March bulletin of the 
Tacoma Free Church: 

“Pledged to the promotion of free, spiritual and universal 
religion in avowed independence of all the special historical 
religions and their sects, our avowed purpose is to promote the 
cause of Universal Religion as opposed to that of Special Relig- 
ion, be it Brahmanism, Buddhism, Christianity, Judaism, or any 
other special historical religion which is essentially dogmatic by 
nature, based on personal leadership and limited in its terms of 
fellowship. Our aim is to build up a religion founded upon 
universal hnman nature and authenticated by universal reason; 
that is, a religion in harmony with the universal facts of the 
Cosmos and with the universal laws of thought. ‘This two-fold 
harmony is our “est of truth, the same test, indeed, which has 
given Science her great body of established truths, and nothing 
do we accept that fails to stand that supreme test. Believing that 
truth is to be found in all religions and in all their sects, we 
ignore none, but reverently approach each of them to determine, 
with our test, what truth it contains, and so make it a part of 
Universal Religion. Our religious principles are therefore 
derived, not from Councils or Popes (Catholicism), not from the 
Bible (Protestantism), not from Intuition (Transcendentalism), 
not from the religion of Jesus (Unitarianism), but from a free 
and fearless application of the method of science, which dignifies 
no statement with the title “truth” until it has been verified and 
its correctness attested by the “ Consensus of the Competent,” the 
agreement of all who know, the final appeal in both morals and 
religion.” 


Respectfully, ALFRED W. MartTIn. 
March rath, 1895. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO NEW MEMBERS, 


[First of a series of addresses to be delivered from time to time, 


as the membership of the society increases. To-day (June rst) 


it numbers 275. What follows is substantially the address deliy- 
ered March r7th, 1895. ] 


Ever since our Free Church was organized, with its 65 
charter members, I have been impressed by the painful 
lack of warmth in our method of welcoming new mem- 
bers to the Society. The Orthodox mode is obviously 
out of place in a society like ours, where sympathy with 
a purpose, not bondage to a creed, is the test of fellow- 
ship. Lut, for an alternative, we have gone to the oppo- 
site extreme, and had no ceremony at all. The problem 
thus presented itself to settle upon some satisfactory 
mean between these extremes. The question was 
brought before the Hoard of Trustees at its January 
meeting and our conference resulted in the innovation 
which I am to introduce this morning and which I trust 
will meet with your approbation and prove profitable to 
all for whom it is designed. Our Cause is so unlike that 
of the religious institutions about us that it is necessarily 
unpopular and we therefore appreciate every new addi- 
tion to our list of members. Since January Ist twenty- 
four persons have joined the society. (Here their names 
were read.) To you whose names I have just read I 
would say that it is my pleasant privilege this morning to 
add to the informal word of greeting and the handgrasp 
you have already received this formal word of welcome 
to our society. I congratulate you upon your identifica- 
tion with the First Free Church of Tacoma and the first 
ehurch of Universal Religion in the world, organized in 
avowed independence (though not, of course, in the spirit 
of hostility) of Buddhism, Brahmanism, Christianity, 
Judaism and all other special, historical religions which 
are founded upon dogmatism, committed to the standards 
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of their respective Founders, and sectarian in their 
terms of fellowship. It is indeed a magnificent and most 
inspiring Cause that you have espoused, the Cause of 
free, spiritual, unsectarian religion; the Cause of perfect 
intellectual liberty, of spiritual progress, of universal 
Brotherhood ; a religion planted upon an indestructible 


foundation, universal human nature, and governed by the 
universal laws of thought and the universal facts of the 
Cosmos. The longer you are identified with this glorious 
Cause the more will you appreciate its subtle, secret, 
broadening influences upon your lives and sure I am that 
you will never regret the step you have taken but, on the 
contrary, you will grow to rejoice in it, to make sacrifices 
for it, to defend it against the attacks of those who, not 
understanding it, yet dare to judge and condemn it; to 
say (after the manner of Paul to the Romans), “I am not 
ashamed of the gospel” of Universal Religion “for it has 
power unto salvation for all who believe in it.” 

So advanced is the position we have taken in religion 
that our Cause is sure to remain unpopular for many 
years to come, and I therefore congratulate you further on 
your willingness to become identified with an unpopular 
Cause, on the earnestness of thought and the seriousness 
of purpose you have shown, upon having the courage of 
your convictions,—a virtue very highly prized in this 
generation when thousands are selling their souls for the 
pottage of social position, or public favor, or material 
success, afraid to say their souls are their own, sailing 
under false colors, living a lie from week to week by their 
connection with churches in whose principles and doc- 
trines they do not believe. I pray you hold fast your 
loyalty to this Cause and know that “Truth still marches 
on.” May this society prove helpful to you and may you 
in turn prove helpful to the society, and may you all 
together with the other members set your faces resolutely 
in the direction of Truth, as the ideal of the moral and 
spiritual life, and we shall find that life in this church is a 
blessed life, a life in which, with whatever hardships it 


may bring, we shall find increasing contentment, joy and 
peace. 


i 
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Omit, in reading, the last line p. 148. 


Read “sciences” for “science,” third line from foot of 
Dees 7 

Read “ monism” for “‘manism,” fourth line from top of 
p. 164. 


NoTeE:—Several editorials relating to present religious 
issues were crowded out. They will appear in the next 
(October) number. 
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WHAT IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION? 


A watch is made up of many different pieces; each 
piece alone, separated from the others, is without valuc : 
it is only when all the parts are fitly joined together, 
making one instrument for the measurement of time, that 
they become valuable. ‘The watch is one; while it fulfils 
its design we lose sight of the fact that it is made up of 
many parts, in the contemplation of the one purpose which 
itserves. Likewise, the marvelous machines and engines 
of the mechanical world, however complex, are each one 
from the standpoint of the task which each performs. In 
the same way Nature is one; plain and river, sea and 
mountain, tree, plant and moving creature, being the parts 
of a greater whole. The Universe is one, earth and sun 
and star coming into being through the same First Cause, 
influencing each other, and all moving towards that “one 
divine event to which the whole creation moves.” As Paul 
ably showed the Corinthians, the human body, though of © 
many parts, is one; and similarly, all humanity is, as it 
were, the one body of a world-wide Spirit and Life. 

Yes, humanity is one, not only in this way, 
but by similarity of nature. There are the same 
bodily needs, the same conditions of life, the same 
beginning and end, the world over. There is one 
reason in universal man, asking everywhere the same 
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questions, Whence? Wherefore? Whither? It is the 
same power of mind which enables the savage or the child 
to count to the extent of its ten fingers only, and which 
also enables the scientist to weigh the sun and measure 
the celestial distances. The difference is of degree, not 
of kind: The one love of music in man expresses itself 
in the beating of the rude drum of the lowest tribe, and 
in the symphonies of Beethoven. The Indian who paints 
his face is animated by the same impulse as the lady who 
does likewise,—the love of, and seeking after beauty,— 
the same power which inspired the treasures of the loftiest 
art. There is a universal sympathy in the human race, 
which rushes to relieve suffering, want and woe, wherever 
they appear. There is also a world-wide impulse in man 
to worship and bow down; to aspire and pray; to obey 
the Moral Law, hearkening to the “Thou shalt,” and 
«Thou shalt not” uttered from the soul within. All this 
must necessarily be so; if humanity were not one bodily, 
the same conditions of life—light, air, food, warmth— 
would not answer for all. If we were not alike bodily, 
mentally, spiritually, in all the great general aspects of 
life, each might have to do everything for himself. The 
same general conditions and methods of living would only 
serve for one, or for the few of like nature with him. The 
same books would not do for all the world, and for the 
different ages and generations. Shakspere, Milton and 
Isaiah might have written for themselves; but unless 
others were like them their words would have fallen upon 
the ears of a deaf or alien world. The logic of Aristotle 
is the logic of to-day because the modern mind is similar 
to that of the ancient Grecian philosopher. The parable 
of the prodigal son shows that hearts which beat on the 
old Judean hills are one with the hearts of America and 
Europe to-day. Thé ages have brought forth and accum- 
ulated knowledge, beauty, wealth, law, customs, religion, 
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because humanity, through all the ages, have been one. 
Others labored, and this is the reason why we have en- 
tered into their labors. 

But no sooner is this oneness, this solidarity of the race 
made clear, than differences are forced on our attention. 
The first yreat difference is that of nationality. The race 
is split up into different nations, some of which look upon 
others with hostile eyes. The border-line between France 
and Germany, and the seas between China and Japan 
keep apart much hatred and anger. The words “home” 
and “native land,” about which so much affection centers, 
cause other lands to be regarded with enmity by many. 
Every country, which, taken by itself, is a unit, is further 
split into different political parties ; and, judging from the 
organs of the opposite party, each party is seeking to 
work the country’s ruin. Different sections and states of 
the same country are pitted against each other ; and even 
neighboring cities are divided into hostile camps. We 
see humanity still further divided on religious questions ; 
Jesus, Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, and other teach- 
ers, each has his followers; and often to follow one, is 
to declare war on all the others. The various religions 
are again divided into sects, emphasizing justice or love, 
law or mercy, unity or trinity, form or spirit, the priestly 
or the prophetic, the present or the hereafter. And 
these single denominations, yes, individual churches, are 
still further divided within themselves. 

We pursue various callings; and the followers of any 
one calling or pursuit are often divided among themselves 
by competition. Nearly every organization, and the fol- 
lowers of every science, are divided into schools, the radi- 
cal and the conservative ; the adherents of the old, and 
the seekers after some new method or thing. There are 
different schools of medicine ; yes, even schools of “no 
medicine.” Men are further divided by their different 
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tastes, aims, ambitions; by their varying social conditions 
and attainments ; the rich and the poor, the wise and the 
ignorant, those on the crest of the social wave and those 
engulfed in its depths, find themselves separated by bar- 
riers, more or less insurmountable. A multitude of differ- 
ences divide mankind into hostile ranks ; making some 
countries bristle with forts and armies ; burdening the sea 
with navies ; bringing the enmities of class and society, 
of labor and capital ; fostering the hates, dissensions and 
discords of the world. 

The differences among men are the most prominent 
feature of our civilization at the present time because they 
are more on the surface of life, and therefore oftenest 
forced upon our daily notice ; while the deep, underlying 
oneness of the race, by reason of its depth, is lost sight of. 
The varying rocks, soils, sands, strata, of the surface of 
the earth give it, apparently, a very diversified character; 
but deep down is the same primeval rock, which is the 
foundation of all the continents. So, looked at broadly, 
human differences are superficial; there are deeper, un- 
derlying unities in which the differences disappear. Thus, 
one would think nothing could overcome the rancor which 
divides our different political parties; but deep below all 
shades of politics is the common dove of country, in which 
all citizens are made one. Let but a foreign foe land 
upon our shores, and all animosities, heretofore separating 
the various parties, would fade away, and those now hos. 
tile would stand shoulder to shoulder in their country’s 
cause. So, too, differences of nationality disappear in the 
light of the universal brotherhood of man. In time of 
famine America has fed the Russian, the Turk and the 
Chinaman. And to-day the moral sense of Christendom 
supports the Armenians in their tribulations. A few 
years ago a monster petition was sent from the United 


States to the Czar of Russia, praying him to mitigate the 
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horrors of prison life in Siberia. In these and similar 
instances, the barriers of nationality were cast down by 
the feeling of the common brotherhood in which all man- 
kind are one. The deeper-seated animosities of religion 
disappear when we can say with Whittier, 


“All souls that struggle and aspire, 
All hearts of prayer by thee are lit, 

And dim or clear, thy tongues of fire 
On dusky tribes and centuries sit. 


‘“ Nor bounds, nor creed, nor clime thou know’st; 
Wide as man’s need thy favors fall ; 

The white wings of the Holy Ghost 
Stoop, unseen, o’er the heads of all.” 


By whatever name he may be called, there is one 
Creator under heaven ; one Spirit, in, and through, and. 
over all. In all lands and times the Almighty has never 
left himself without a witness, and a tongue to speak his 
revelation. Wherever men and women come before him, 
seeking a higher life, there is true worship ; wherever they 
look to him in faith, there is a true knowledge and recog- 
nition of him ; in aspiration, prayer, endeavor and worship 
the followers of every faith are made one; and in this 
higher oneness all differences Cisappear. Likewise, the 
different sects of Christianity, and of the other world-faiths, 
at heart are striving for the truth of the Gospel,—a re- 
deemed humanity, and a glorified world ; peace on earth, 
good will to men, the kingdom of heaven. To be sure 
this ideal is often clouded and lost to view in the noise 
and dust of controversy, but it never wholly fades away. 
All the sciences, with their various schools, are seeking 
one thing—the truth of creation, of God. The reformers 
of the world, though they clash and differ as to methods, 
are seeking to heal the ills of the nations. The various 
schools of medicine, or no medicine, are striving to lessen 
our bodily woes. All worthy trades, occupatioas, pursuits, 
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tend to increase man’s dominion over nature, to multiply 
the wealth of the world, and to add to the happiness of 
mankind. The aim of all good social customs and con- 
ditions is that men may dwell together in mutual good- 
will and helpfulness upon the earth. Over and above all 
divisions there is some greater unifying power. The 
greatest unifying power of all is religion. For example, 
the nations of the ancient world were more%hostile and 
divided than the nations of to-day. Peoples combined 
for the purposes of attack and defence, but not for any 
higher motives. But Christianity appeared, and with it 
came the first International Society that the world saw. 
This new religious power brought together Jew and Greek, 
Roman and Syrian, African and European, bond and free, 
rich and poor, wise and ignorant, and made them one in 


.the new teaching of their common brotherhood. Thence- 


forth national and social lines were wiped out, in theory, 
if not always in practice, and the grandest step of all was 
taken towards the unification of mankind. That step was 
made possible by the coming, in greater fullness, of the 
spirit and truth of the Almighty. That same spirit and 
truth, and it only, can make humanity one in all vital 
respects. Country cannot do it, for mankind will always 
be divided into various peoples and nationalities. Know- 
ledge cannot do it, for knowledge-is made up of many 
spheres, and no one sphere can embrace all. Art cannot 
do it, for she cannot exercise her high influences on uni- 
versal man. No one pursuit, ambition, taste can accom- 
plish this unification, for in these respects mankind must 
necessarily be of many minds through all time. Religion 
alone can do it, bringing in the spirit and life of the Al- 
mighty to be in, and through, and over all. As one Power 
holds creation, as it were, in the hollow of his hand, so 
that one Power can encircle humanity within the ever- 
lasting arms. Further, with this divine oneness, all the 
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natural differences which now cause discord in the world, 
will be seen to be good. One can then love his own 
kinsmen and others as well; his own country, and other 
nations ; his own pursuit, and say “God-speed” to the 
other toilers in the great vineyard of the world ; each can 
cherish his own beliefs and practices, and have charity for 
the doings and professions of others. Then will end the 
thousand years of war, and thus will begin the endless 
years of peace. As there is one universal sunlight, one 
truth of creation, though these may be called by different 
names among the various peoples of the earth, so there 
can be, and should be, one universal religion, expressing 
the highest ideal of humanity. This universal religion 
must be rooted in universal humanity ; it must be sup- 
ported by universal reason ; and its method must be the 
method of truth—that of science ; lastly, it must be able 
to bear the test of universal application, fact and exper- 
ience. This universal religion is, I think, expressed in the 
words which were the heart of Israel’s law, which ex- 
pressed the vision of the prophets, and which were en- 
dorsed by the Man of Nazareth—love to God, and love to 
man—the two extremes of religious thought, feeling and 
action, expressing the sum total of our divine and human 
duty. Religion, at heart, the world over, is striving for 
this ; for this alone expresses the height and depth which 
cannot be outgrown. Moreover, the Jew, the Christian, 
the Buddhist, the Mohammedan, the Confucian, and the 
devotee of any other of the great world-religions, when 
lifted out of his inherited limitations, all meet on this high 
ground, and agree as to the fundamentals of religion. 
There is one Deity, and one humanity made in the image 
of that deity; and the relationship between the two finds 
everywhere the same high expression. 

In the rudest social state mankind are scattered and 
isolated. They are then gathered into tamilies ; later 
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into tribes and nations and families of nations; and the 
final unity will be into one great family of MAN, through 
the recognition of the common fatherhood of God, and 
their own common brotherhood. 

Thus can all living under heaven, with all their differ- 
ences, be made one; one with man in the Christ-like Spirit 
of love; one with God in the spirit of filial faith and trust; 
one in the universal truth. This universal religion will 
fill the wide human world with the same divine spirit and 
life ; will crown all created things with the same beauty; 
will bring to mankind that transformation in which they 
will become one great family of the Lord, which includes 
the living and the dead, the purified souls both of earth 
and heaven. 


Independent Liberal Church, TG MIisTrin, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A RULE OF LIFE. 


In the Outlook of December 7, 1893, Anna L. Dawes 
pointed out the error of Tolstoi and other well-meaning 
reformers who believe that the teaching of Jesus recorded 
in the Gospels was intended as a rule of life for us of the 
present day. She says distinctly that Jesus “did not 
promulgate a rule of life at all.” 

There is, however, another theory which, though un- 
noticed by theologians, will perhaps explain better than 
any other the enormous discrepancy between the precepts 
and example of Jesus on one hand, and the doctrines and 
practices of nineteenth-century Christians on the other. 

We resist evil and evil-doers, both individually, when 
the occasion arises, and by the systematic employment of 
constables, armies and navies. We teach the art of war 
in military schools; and even ministers are now helping 
to make the rising generation regard war as respectable 
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and praiseworthy by organizing “ Boys’ Brigades” in 
connection with their religious teaching. 

If the Gospels report accurately the language of Jesus, 
he seemed to have approved and praised poverty,as such, 
and to have disapproved and condemned wealth, irrespec- 
tive of the method of its attainment) We Christians, 
however, eagerly desire wealth, and make habitual and 
excessive efforts to attain it. We dread poverty for our- 
selves, and act, in many cases, as if we thought the poverty 
of others a fault instead of a merit. Moreover, many of 
those Christians who have become rich are finding and 
making such good uses of their wealth as to be rightly 
considered benefactors of their country and their age. 

We avoid promiscuous giving to beggars, and consider 
it far better, alike for the giver, the receiver and the com- 
munity, to organize our charity so as to discourage lazy 
thriftlessness while we help those who are trying to help 
themselves. We observe that in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, (where a literal observance of the precept of Jesus, 
“Give to him that asketh thee” is more extensively prac- 
ticed than anywhere else) habitual indolence and beggary 
are not disreputable, and that those communities are 
ignorant and stagnant instead of progressive. 

In these same communities also we find the most 
thorough observance of another precept of Jesus, “ Take 
no thought for the morrow.” Not only the ignorant and 
vulgar among the common people, but large portions of 
the clergy also, instead of maintaining themselves by in- 
dustry, as the apostle Paul did, depend upon habitual 
beggary for their support, and enjoin upon their hearers, 
as a duty, that method of almsgiving which enables them 
to live without work. We, on the contrary, consider labor, 
with thoughtful provision for the future, not only right 
and honorable, but an imperative duty; and we consider 
our recognition in this country of the dignity of useful 
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labor, and of the duty of each man to maintain himself 
and those dependent upon him, as a large constituent of 
our honorable distinction among the nations. 

Strange to say, our clergy defend and extol these de- 
partures from the precept and example of Jesus, while at 
the same time they declare his teaching to be our author- 
itative rule of life, and himself a perfect model for our 
imitation. They defend wars, and take part in them, 
and help to cultivate preparation for war in military 
academies and boys’ brigades, and at the same time praise 
Jesus as the Prince of Peace. They favor the acquisition 
of wealth, and evidently rejoice in the acquisition of it by 
their parishoners,and never preach about it as incompatible 
with entrance into either the Kingdom of Heaven or the 
church on earth. They discourage indiscriminate alms- 
giving, and praise industry, forethought and self-support, 
though Jesus did not enjoin these, but on the contrary 
called his disciples away from their occupations, and sent 
them abroad to depend, while preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven, upon such food and shelter as might be offered 
them. 

When we recognize the manifest contradiction between 
what Jesus taught and what is now both preached and 
practiced by those who call themselves his followers, it 
seems desirable to believe, with Anna L. Dawes, that the 
rules he gave were not intended for such a community as 
ours ; but it does not therefore follow that he gave no rule 
of life at all. 

In no point are the three Synoptic Gospels more thor- 
oughly agreed than in the representation that Jesus 
predicted his second coming in the clouds, with angels, 
within the lifetime of some whoheard him. His disciples 
were directed to expect that event, and to watch for it ; 
and the Gospel according to Matthew declares that then 
and there would be made a permanent separation between 
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the righteous and the wicked; the former class being 
then taken into heaven, with Jesus as their Ruler. 

It seems unreasonable to assume that such positive and 
emphatic precepts as Jesus gave were not intended for a 
rule of life at all; but why should they not be recognized 
as a rule for his followers during the few years that were 
to elapse before they were caught up into the clouds to 
meet the Lord in the air, as Paul evidently expected to 
be before his earthly life had ended? They were living 
under a despotic government, subject to oppressions of 
various kinds. Why should they hopelessly oppose it 
when they were so soon to be heirs of a heavenly kingdom? 
Clearly, non-resistance was the right and wise thing for 
them, whether or not it be right and wise for us. Why 
should they accumulate property, when so soon this world 
and all things belonging to it were to come to an end? 
What could they do better than divide their present sub- 
stance with those who were in need, and go out as their 
Master did, preaching repentance and the near approach 
of the Kingdom of Heaven? It seems to me that, con- 
sidering the circumstances of that period, and the confident 
expectation of a Divine arrangement for the speedy ter- 
mination of it, the precepts given by Jesus and fortified 
by his example were not only intended as a rule of life 
for them, but were judicious and appropriate, best suited 
to the time and the persons in question. 


Newburyport, Mass. CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
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THE CHURCH OF HUMANITY: 


Book, and Day, and Church are given 
For man not God, for earth not heaven. 
— Whittier. 

The names given to the various churches indicate the 
end and purpose for which they exist—“The Church of | 
God,” “Church of Christ,” “Church of the Holy Spirit,” 
of the “Messiah,” of the “Trinity,” ofall the names given to 
Deity, and of all the saints—these names are familiar to 
all ears, but the “Church of Humanity” sounds strange 
and unfamiliar. 

It has been the thought of man and the teaching of the 
ages that our first and chief duty is “to make our peace 
with God,” to propitiate Him and gain him over to our 
side. For God men have built churches, running their 
steeples up to heaven. To gain the favor of God hymns 
are sung and prayers are made. People attend what they 
call “divine service” not to grow in all knowledge and 
increase in all sweet charities, but to please God. 

The Bible has been read; it is kept in expensive bind- 
ings upon parlor tables ; men have praised it in most ex- 
travagant terms, not with the thought that it is helpful to 
man thus to do, but that it is pleasing to God. The 
Sunday and other Holy days have been kept with much 
seld-denial on man’s part, not with the thought that man 
is rested, refreshed, strengthened in this way, but with 
the thought that they are God’s holy days, and that it 
pleases him that we should forget worldly cares and dis- 
r-gard our happiness and welfare in the keeping of days 
for him. The fact that the teachings of the most inspired 
of men in the Bible and elsewhere have declared that our 
highest duty is to our fellow men, that mercy is better 
than sacrifices, that the day is for man, has been over- 
looked, and religion has concerned itself with God, not 
man; wifh the next life, not this. 
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The desire to worship God is based upon the belief 
that by so doing we can change him. “Prayer moves the 
hand that moves the world” they say. The desire to 
change God implies that he needs change, that his ways 
are not perfect, that he will not do the best for us and the 
world if we do not urge him, remind him, invoke him. 

The worship of God is the most selfish thing men do ; 
from it they expect the largest and most enduring return 
in proportion to the outlay. “What shall I do to be 
saved?” is its main question; “God will amply reward me 
for all I do for him” is its creed. The fact is that the 
most selfish men in the community, those who have 
gained their money in ways harmful to humanity, give 
most lavishly to the building of churches, and the decora- 
tions are of a style as to make any poor person feel out of 
place in them. 

It would seem hardly necessary to prove that such a 
thought of God is heathenish, that any worship of God 
that does not uplift man and make him better and kinder 
is idolatry. There is much to be learned from the prayers 
used in these houses of God. God is asked to do all kinds 
of good things to the sick and the suffering, to the poor 
and destitute, to those who most need our care. These 
rich people build costly churches, and pay for grand organs 
and expensive choirs. They praise God in high-sounding 
praise, then ask him to do the work Jesus came to teach 
men to do, and go their way, conscious that the hour has 
been spent in the service of God. 

Again, the prayers ask him to have mercy on the hea- 
then, the Jew, the infidel, with the implication that they 
are more merciful than he, and that his loving kindness 
needs their fostering care. Again the Church, as an in- 
stitution, teaches that God will have no mercy on these 
people for whom they pray, when once they have gone 
from earth, into what they are pleased to call “his more 


s is ” 
immediate presence. 
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When the great scientist, Tyndall, asked the religious 
world to make a test case to see if God really did answer 
such prayers, they were shocked beyond measure with 
what they thought was sacrilege. Is any such test nec- 
cessary? Do we not all know that all the prayers in the 
world would not make one shower of rain or one blade of 
grass? Dowe not all know that if the ignorant are taught 
the sick comforted, the dead buried, the orphan cared for, 
the Kingdom of God advanced in the world, that it must 
be done by human hands? Is not the blessing on those 
that do his commandments?” Does Jesus say “I was sick 
and in prison and ye prayed for me?” 

It seems too evident to need proof, that God has left 
the world in our hands, that he works only on men’s 
hearts ; that we may become his willing servants, obeying 
his voice, and running on errands of mercy, and in this 
way become his children, because we do his will ; that 
asking him to do is not serving him, but to be ever ready, 
saying in all our acts, “ Here am I, Lord ; send me.” 

The Church of Humanity is the coming church. As 
yet it is weak and small. It has no fine churches, no high 
steeples, no costly adornments. It does not concern itself 
so much with God as with man; its thought is not of the 
next world but of this, It sings hymns to awaken its own 
heart to loving communion and helpful deeds, not to 
awaken God and set him to working. If it builds chur- 
ches, its thought is to afford comfort and help to the people 
who attend. If it reads Bibles, it is not to please God 
but to teach man. It believes that man’s duty is to learn 
God’s ways, not to change them ; to obey his laws, not to 
ask him to forgive us when we break them. The Church 
of Humanity believes that all the days are equally God’s 
days, that he never rested from any labor, but is creating 
now as much as he ever did. If it keeps a day it is for 
man. It would regard the resting for God’s sake when 
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crops should be saved, or corn planted, as heathenish and 
unthankful ; for if what might be saved is lost, it sees no 
way in which God can help man through the winter. 
When we attend Church it is to get good, to help others 
to grow in the highest spiritual way ; that is to grow in 
love and sympathy for our fellow men. 

If it prizes a book, it is because that book helps man. 
It believes that man is lord of the Sabbath, the master of 
the church, the author of all books. It does not allow any 
of these things to become masters, to grow into ends in- 
stead of means. The Church of Humanity believes that | 
man is dearer to God than any book, day, church or creed; 
that our first duty is to listen to God’s voice in our souls. 
It trusts no book or creed that doesn’t seem true to its 
own best sense of right. It believes that God is to be 
found in man’s nature and in this world; that he is not 
far from any one. The Church of Humanity feels it a 
duty to make this earth a heaven, man a God-like being. 
It believes that that which is the best for this life is the 
best preparation for the continuance of it, which is called 
the “next life.” It believes in evolution and in all the 
facts of Nature. If the creeds do not agree with these 
facts they must be changed. It has no fear of the truth. 
It believes that the way things really are isebetter vastly 
than any. prophet has ever foretold, or seer dreamed of. 
If the future is not what we now think it, it will be so 
much better that we shall be forever glad that we were 
mistaken about it. All work that benefits humanity is 
worship of God. All things that are only for God and 
not for man are foolish superstitions. 

God needs nothing at our hands. What we do for man 
we do for Him. We must study God in man, see him 
in his world. As we get some knowledge of man from 
his outward appearance, and more from the feeling he 
inspires in us, so we can learn of God through this visible 
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universe, but more by the inward sense of love in our 
hearts. When we pray it is not to change God, but to 
awaken our hearts to a realizing sense of the spiritual 
universe, to get into harmony with the spirit world, to get 
our inward eyes open, our ears keen to hear its voices, 
our hearts in tune to its music. The Church of Humanity 
is for this life; it cares for men’s bodies, their homes, 
their ways of living, especially for their education. 

If the money and efforts that have been expended in 
the so-called worship of God, especially that spent in 
wrangling about things we do not know, had been used to 
help to teach, to uplift man, this world might now bea 
delightful place. Peace and prosperity would dwell in 
public places. If dying men would leave their property 
to the widow and orphan, to the destitute and enfeebled, 
instead of enriching churches and priests, we believe the 
clearer light from beyond would make them greatly to 
rejoice. If those who have money, talent, power, would 
study how to bring peace and plenty to the toiling, suf- 
fering millions, their fame would be great in the eyes of 
all the enlightened in the world. If men would seek to 
prolong life, as they have sought to destroy it, to spread 
abroad the arts of peace not war; if our heroes were the 
loving and the helpful, rather than the enslaver and the 
destroyer, if men sought to serve God by being like him 
and doing as he does, O, what a changed condition we 
should know! what prosperity would be ours! The 
Church of God has ever been on the side of the rich and 
powerful; the Church of Humanity is on the side of the 
poor and weak. The Church of God has sought those 
who could benefit it; the Church of Humanity seeks 
those whom it can help. The Church of God has prayed 
for victory in war rather than for peace ; for the triumph 
of its side rather than for the success of right ; for the 
triumph of its side rather than the success of right ; for 
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the spread of its creed rather than the triumph of truth. 
It boasts its numbers, its wealth, its influence when these 
things are its everlasting shame, while the great mass of 
men are in poverty, ignorance and vice. The Church of 
Humanity desires to get on God’s side. The Church of 
God desires to get God on its side. 

The Church of Humanity believes that right and truth 
shall conquer in the end; that “no good thing is failure, 
no evil thing success ;” that the meek, not the proud, 
shall inherit the earth; that the Kingdom from above shall 
reign on the earth as it does among the higher intelli- 
gences ; that the true love of God is love of good; the 
true worship of God is service to humanity; the true re- 
ward not what we shall gain, but what we shall be ; not 
where we shall spend eternity, but what we shall become 
as the ages of eternity roll. 

All who make men happier, the world brighter, the 
future more full of hope, are members of the Church of 
Humanity, tho’ they have not heard of it; and sons of the 
living God, tho’ they have not named him. The Church of 
Humanity regards labor asa blessing, death as a neccessary 
step in the upward march of life; it considers any belief in 
the so-called “fall of man” and curse of God as an old and 
harmful superstition that only the ignorant can believe. 

Light and truth are coming to man in great abundance 
these days; it is the duty of all who hear God’s voice to 
proclaim his glory; all whose souls are unfettered to set 
about freeing others. Let the Church of Humanity arise 
and shine for her day has come. Let all look up and lift 
up their heads for the day of their salvation draws near. 


“ That the dear God dwells not afar, 
The King of some remoter star, 
Listening at times with flattered ear 
To homage rung from slavish fear, 
But here amidst the poor and blind, 
The bound and suffering of our kind.” 


People’s Church, Peoria, 1. R. B. MARSH. 
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FREE RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY.* 


Liberalism, as an outward and broadening movement 
of religion inside Christian orthodoxy, came to a crisis in 
this country in 1815 and thereabouts. The charge had 
been made with increasing insistence that the liberal wing 
of the New England Congregationalism was becoming 
“ Unitarian ’’—that it was no longer “ Orthodox” as to 
the Deity of Christ. This charge, made with growing 
vehemence by the champions of orthodoxy, was at length 
seen to be true by Channing, who thereupon accepted the 
consequences of it and the avowed Unitarian movement 
in America began. Having admitted the principle of 
freedom in religion and its corollary of the right and duty 
of private judgment, it followed inevitably that progress 
in thought as to the Bible, Jesus, and the other inherited 
problems of Judaism and Christianity, should proceed 
outward to take in the history and problems of the other 
historic religions of the world, on their merits, and out of 
the widest survey of religions arrive at the universal ele- 
ments of religion. Hence, following Channing came 
Emerson and Theodore Parker, and following them Abbot 
and the Free Religious movement. 

It was not that there was any antagonism to the uni- 
versal elements in Christianity, but to save and utilize 
these elements to the world, that the advance had been 
made. 

In 1867 came the “Battle of Syracuse” between Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot, for the radicals, and James Freeman 
Clarke, leader of the conservative Unitarians. This was 
fought on the question of the retention of the phrase “the 
Lord Jesus Christ” in the National Unitarian platform, 
The conservative majority won, under the plea of Dr. 


*A discourse delivered in the First Free Church of T acoma, 
May 26, 1895. 
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Clarke that though there could have been no valid objec- 
tion to having kept the words in question out of the con- 
stitution, but being in, it would look to orthodoxy and the 
outside world “like hauling down the flag” to formally 
expunge them. 

This blow to the principle of freedom given by Unit- 
arianism, which had begun as a “movement” in religion 
as against a fixed system and creed, set Dr. Abbot, he 
tells us, to thinking intensely and deeply and sadly as to 
this contradictiou of itself by Unitarianism, the outcome 
of which was “Free Religion” and its organ The Index, 
with the throwing down of the gage of battle to “historical 
Christianity” as the enemy in the house of freedom. 
With unsurpassed vigor and clearness Dr. Abbot made the 
impeachment of “Christianity ;’——but into which I need not 
more than briefly go, as the essence of it is given in the 
published principles, and preaching of this free church of 
Tacoma. 

Dr. Abbot's position was, that Dr. Clarke was right; that 
in the nature of the case a Christian, as such, could not 
be free beyond the limits of holding to Jesus as the 
“Christ of God” and “Lord and Master,” sent into the 
world as the Saviour and infallible Teacher of men. This 
was the local and special historical element of Christianity, 
which, like the local elements of other historical faiths, 
had strongly and nobly served its day, and was becoming 
a hindrance to the expansion of the human consciousness 
into Universal religion, based on human nature at large. 

The reason why the special element of Christianity,— 
viz, the spiritual Lordship of Jesus,—could no longer be 
allowed to go unchallenged, lay in the growing recognition 
of the principle of individuality given to men,—the indi- 
vidual self-hood in each human being. And as this is the 
center of the conflict between Free Religion and Christ- 
ianity, I will quote from Dr. Abbot on this point : 
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“A still profounder contrast arrests our thought, when 
we contemplate the two spiritual ideals of Christianity 
and Free Religion held up before the private soul. The 
highest possible exhortation of Christianity is this,—“Be 
like Christ!” Its highest possible eulogy is to say,—“He 
ts Christ-like... . It is the spiritual ideal of the Christ- 
ian to suppress the stubborn individuality and completely 
reproduce the Master’s likeness. And the heroes of the 
Christian church are precisely those who, like Fenelon, 
have most perfectly attained it. But the spiritual ideal of 
Free Religion is to develop each soul naturally, and scrupu- 
lously heed the limits given by Nature herself in the 
individual temperament and capacities. . . . All imitation 
is mutilation. The successful imitation of Jesus by all 
mankind would extinguish individuality,—make vigor ahd 
independence of character impossible and thus destroy 
the very roots of all civilization. Society demands the 
widest variety of character, without which its development 
would be fatally one-sided... . The highest exhortation 
of Free Religion is: ‘BE THYSELF.’” 

This position, taken by Dr. Abbot in the name of uni- 
versal religion, seems to me to be true and to be growingly 
accepted by freed and thinking religious minds. At the 
birth of the Free Religious Association, which was the 
outcome of Abbot’s great work, Parker was dead, but 
Emerson showed his approval by signing his name first 
on the roll of membership. 

Free or universal religion was born in America; Christ- 
ianity was shown to be a special religion. 

Yet it would be a great mistake to think we could 
afford nof to sit much at the feet of Jesus! With the key 
and guard of freedom in our hands, great teachers in 
religion must become more powerful, not less, in the pro- 
gress of the race, In casting off “Christ” with “Christ- 
ianity ” we shall find the universal greatness of Jesus ! 
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I have given this rapid resume of the liberal movement 
of religion in America, not for those in this congregation 
who are familiar with the story, but for those interested 
in the position and work of this church who may not be 
versed in its lineage,—for the First Free Church of Ta- 
coma as a religious society is a direct heir of the Free 
Religious and Unitarian line of historical development. 
A knowledge of the history of the growth of ideas and 
their struggle for progressive embodiment in institutions, 
helps us to appreciate and value them for their true worth 
and cost. 

This church has inherited and assumed a deep respon- 
sibility. The position of a pioneer of Free Religion is a 
difficult one to hold, both from internal as well as external 
reasons. The difficulty is even more from within than 
from without. For, though there is much opposition and 
misunderstanding from without to be overcome, still the 
growing success of liberal churches, in general, in the 
United States, especially in the Middle West, shows 
that the mind of the people is coming up to Emerson and 
Parker and Abbot, and that “the inevitable surrender of 
orthodoxy” to the universal view of religion, as the Rev. 
M. J. Savage has said, is only a question of time. The 
practical difficulty within the liberal religious bodies is 
that of all organizations, namely, the tendency to confine 
sympathy to the form of statement deemed necessary by 
each body to put forth tothe world. When we look upon 
religion as something far deeper than any individual opin- 
ion or philosophy,—as Prof. J. R. Seeley endeavors to show, 
namely, that it is “ the atmosphere of common thought and 
feeling which surrounds a community: because all in the 
community at once breathe tt and live on it it 1s a religion,’ — 
we see the profound mistake of closing practical religious 
sympathies in any direction—orthodox or heterodox! i 

This brings me to what I feel impelled to speak to this 
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Tacoma church, to which so many are earnestly looking 
as a clear-cut pattern and pioneer of the Universal World- 
church, for which men, churched and unchurched, are 
waiting. 

The civilized world is now fairly facing the age-long 
deferred “social problem ” of justice to all men; and all 
its religious and moral forces are needed to be combined, 
in the great revolutionary-evolution. 

While the cry is Lo here! and Lo there! and no man 
or school of men can tell what is to be the outcome of the 
industrial and social upheaval, it is plain to all who have 
eyes to see or ears to hear that great changes are needed 
and pending. In this transformation, which must involve 
painful throes, religion must accompany science as its 
saving, face-illumined sister, and the unity of its organized 
forces must be evoked for the purpose. In regard to 
religious liberalism, in relation to this demand of the hour 
and the age, the words of Edwin D. Mead, in the FREE 
CHURCH RECORD of this Society, of April, 1894, seem so 
true that I can do no better, in expressing to you what 
I wish, than to quote them here: “No religious fellow- 
ship will really take hold of people except one on the 
basis of very positive common convictions and beliefs, 
some great end or faith or ideal which enlists and shapes 
their enthusiasm and devotion. Your proposed organ- 
ization, as you define it, certainly has my sympathy, and 
I am entirely willing and glad to join it; but I have no 
great hope—that is what I want to say—from any religious 
movement which is not primarily and constructively con- 
cerned with the realization of the new social ideal which 
inspires the world’s best minds to-day in politics and 
economy and art and literature. The new Church has 
got to be the religious expression or counterpart of the 
new State,—then we shall have unity and solidarity and 
inspiration.” 
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These words of Mr. Mead I believe to be true, and to 
be a kindly and prophetic warning to this church that, 
if it would fulfil the ideal and the mission at the thresh- 
hold of which it stands, that it must gird itself for co- 
operation with any and all the forces of the day, that 
deserve to be called religious, in the great work at hand. 

The Free Church that would be the Universal church 
must hold indeed to “the principle and method of freedom 
in religion” as its sheet-anchor,—but no less must it 
recognize that its freedom is but the condition in which to 
work unhampered, for some great positive object,—such as 
is the social question to this age. Nothing less than the 
question of just and loving rclations between all men is 
the religious question of to-day! There is to-be no peace 
for us any more until we face at last honestly and abso- 
lutely this question of questions: whether society is to 
become an organized justice and love. 

From the iron human outlook of Russia a living teacher 
speaks what may prove prophetic words: “As one shake 
is sufficient to precipitate into crystals a liquid saturated 
with salt, so, at the present time, it may be that only the 
least effort is needed in order that the truth, already re- 
vealed to us, should spread among hundreds, thousands, 
millions of men, and a public opinion become established 
in conformity with the existing conscience, and the entire 
social organism become transformed. It depends upon 
us to make this effort.” 

Is this church prepared to do its share towards precip- 
itating and crystallizing the social conscience of Church 
and State in America into higher form ? 


FREDERICK K. GILLETTE. 
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SOME APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. 


In the three preceding numbers of this Journal the 
problem of the pursuit of truth has been discussed from 
the standpoint of Dogmatism and also from that of Science. 
There are but these two methods by which men have 
sought truth. For whether their criterion was the Pope, the 
Bible, Intuition, or some other form of revelation, in each 
case it was to an alleged infallible authority that they 
appealed as the final test of truth. And all such appeals 
are essentially dogmatic, for dogmatism is defined by the 
dictionaries as assertion without reason, affirmation with- 
out valid evidence. But the method of Science repudiates 
dogmatism in each and all of its forms, appealing to uni- 
versal human reason and its agreement with the universal 
facts of Nature as the final arbiter on all disputed ques- 
tions of conduct or of creed. 

Every conflict of ideas is at bottom a conflict between 
these two mutually exclusive methods. The one points 
to revelation, the other to reason. The theology of the 
former rests on the assertion of supposed supernaturally 
inspired teachers, that of the other upon valid evidence 
and close thinking, upon experience, with reason as the 
sole rule of procedure. The one tacitly accepts what has 
been committed to its trust, fearing the license into which 
freedom may degenerat2; the other boldly, fearlessly, 
examines what it finds, assured that while earnestness 
and sincerity are preserved freedom is safe ; for license is 
born only when freedom is allowed to die. The method 
of dogmatism appeals to one or another “authority” which 
closes the gates of investigation ; the method of science 
appeals to universal reason and experience, an authority 
which keeps the gates of investigation open forever. 
The function of the former is to receive, to reveal, to ap- 
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peal to faith and feeling ; of the latter to acquire, to dis- 
cover, to appeal to universal experience and reason. The 
one professes to possess certain knowledge of spiritual 
realities, the other observes, conjectures, verifies, com- 
bines induction and deduction to determine the truth of 
spiritual realities. The one is stationary and limited; the 
other progressive and free. The one generates a dull, 
listless, blind, servile reliance on the past, the other creates 
a calm, lofty, serene, aspiring devotion to the discoveries 
of the present and the possibilities of the future. The 
method of dogmatism will trust nothing so much as the 
special divine revelations in its keeping, the method of 
science puts absolute and supreme confidence in the con- 
clusions of universal human reason. The former demands 
the submission of reason and understanding to a super- 
natural authority, prohibits examination or inquiry, com- 
pels acceptance of the revelation as final and conclusive; 
the latter demands utter freedom of thought, prohibits 
the interference of any power that does violence to the 
unfettered exercise of reason, compelling acceptance of 
nothing save that which universal human reason and ex- 
perience compel, testing everything and endorsing what- 
soever stands this test. The one is a synonym for steril- 
ity and stagnation, the other for fecundity and progress. 

Here, then, in the method which investigates and dis- 
covers truth through the boundless freedom of science, 
lies the only satisfactory answer to the question: What 
shall I believe? For “the freedom of science is the very 
ideal of freedom,” and in the verified results of the method 
of freedom we have the only basis of appeal to modern 
intelligent minds. 

Because its application has been confined chiefly to the 
physical science many have drawn the rash inference that 
the scientific method has no legitimate function else- 
where, that it is vain and futile to anticipate fruitful results 
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from its application to the higher sciences. But abundant 
proof may be furnished to warrant the assumption that 
the results of the scientific method, when adequately ap- 
plied to psychology, sociology, ethics and religion, will be 
quite as conspicuous and commanding as they are in 
chemistry, botany astronomy and physics. Unfortunately 
the data of the higher sciences are still so meagre as to 
forbid more than a very limited use of the scientific me- 
thod in these branches of knowledge. Yet judging from 
what has been already accomplished we may confidently 
anticipate the establishment of a great body of universal 
truths in the higher sciences similar to that which has 
been established in the lower. 

See, for example, how the scientific method, applied to 
Sociology, is steadily accumulating a body of truth con- 
cerning the problem of poverty and social reform. Be- 
ginning with the observation of some particular poor 
person, questioning him as to his history and antecedents, 
it discovers that he has not been bred to habits of regular 
work, but has grown up without any definite object in life 
and is consequently incapable of doing anything that any- 
body wants done. From this primary observation, the 
hypothesis is drawn that the chief cause of poverty is the 
absence of that training in youth which enables a man to 
be self-supporting when he is thrown upon the world. 
Proceeding to verify this conjecture by still further obser- 
vation, the conclusion is at last reached that the evidence 
nowhere contradicts the hypothesis that absence of nec- 
cessary education is the bottom cause of poverty. 

The next question that arises is, what is the cause of 
this absence of training ? Adopting the same three-fold 
process the fact would be observed that to-day a larger 
percentage of the youth of the country are growing up 
without any definite aim in life than was formerly the case. 
The parental duty of teaching a trade to children has lost 
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its earlier force. Ifboys lived on a farm they were taught 
to become farmers, if in a town, tradesmen, if near a castle 
Or manor, servants. But the incentive to the fulfillment 
of this duty has largely disappeared. Never was it so 
€asy as now to pick up the means of bare livlihood. 
When once starvation stared a man in the face, nothing 
worse than “la misere” now confronts him. When it has 
become known that fiftecn minutes’ work will buy a loaf 
of bread and an hour’s job furnish a pound of meat, the 
motive for the education of poor parents’ children has 
been removed. Thus is set up the Ayfothesis that it is 
now easier than ever to pick up the shreds of living, and 
the facts observed being found to fit the hypothesis, its 
verification is established and the correct answer to the 
propounded question obtained. Here, then, we note the 
beginning of a successful application of the scientific me- 
thod to one of the higher sciences, accumulating a body 
of real sociologological knowledge, of sociological ¢ruta. 

Again, the science of Comparative Religions, though 
scarcely a quarter of a century old, has, by the aid of the 
scientific method, acquired an eminently respectable and 
surprising body of truths, of real religious knowledge, 
attested by a “consensus of the competent” which in- 
creases with every new observer of the facts. Every year 
further observation gives additional weight to the validity 
of the four hypotheses whose correctness is attested by 
all the leading scholars of the science of comparative 
religions : 

(1) That all the special religions are the product, not 
of miraculous, but of natural agencies ; (2) that they have 
a great deal of moral and spiritual truth in common ; 
(3) that their mutual antagonisms are the result of false 
and superstitious claims, slowly dissolving before the 
powerful search-light of free inquiry; (4) that all the 
special religions are moving on converging lines toward a 
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grand religious unity, a mighty, silent, progressive, or- 
ganic movement of their vital, imperishable elements 
toward free, spiritual and universal religion, involving 
the necessary ultimate disappearance of all sectarian 
names and claims. 

Once more, the science of Biblical Criticism, scarcely 
older than that of Comparative Religions, by the use of 
the scientific method is steadily storing up real knowledge 
or truth, concerning the Bible. First observing, with im- 
partial mind, and conscientious care the various books 
composing the Bible it proceeds by forming a series of 
hypotheses concerning their authorship and date, their 
origin and place in the Canon. Then, by extending its 
observation so as to include all the facts observable and 
finding that they are all in harmony with the given hypo- 
thesis that was to explain them, verification is achieved 
and thus truth about the Bible is discovered inthis “higher” 
science as in the others. All the way from Astruc and 
Semler to Baur, Kuenen, Stade and other Biblical critics, 
this process of verification has been employed, each suc- 
ceeding year bringing the results of Bibllcal criticism 
within nearer approximation of truth as each new hypo- 
thesis is put to the test. 

Take still another illustration: What was it but the 
rigorous, fearless application of the scientific method to 
the problem of man’s origin that substituted for the erro- 
neous theory in “Genesis” the stabler theory of Evolution? 
Subjecting the “special creation ” theory to the test of the 
scientific method, Biology discovered that this hypothesis 
crumbles at the touch of every fresh, undisputed fact 
which embryology, morphology and palaeontology afford. 
The same method of science has further given us, in place 
of the false theory of the “fall of man” the ascent of man, 
and for the “six days’ creation” it has unfolded to our 
wondering gaze the picture of a more marvelous Genesis 
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than was ever conceived by any consensus in the past. 
Pursuing truth by the scientific method our modern 
scientists have eliminated the errors of early observers 
and amplified the truths they but partially understood. For 
no human concept was ever wholly false. Every tradition, 
every conclusion of human thought contains some element 
of truth however erroneous it may appear to a later and 
more learned age and all that the successive thinkers of 
the age have done is to remove the errors of earlier 
thought and develop the residuum of truth. Thus while 
dwarfing the Mosaic chronology our foremost scientists 
have unfolded a record of events without beginning or 
end and after prying up the flat sea and the domed earth 
they rolled them into a sphere and sent them spinning to 
the music of law in an orbit where they never depart. 
Having melted away the crystal roof they opened up an 
infinite realm of stars and suns, thus proving that the 
universe assumes a wholly new aspect when studied by 
the method of science, and that a change in theology 
must necessarily follow, because every system of theology 
roots itself in a cosmogony. As is our theory of the uni- 
verse so will our theology be. A Copernican cosmogony 
and a Ptolemaic theology are obviously incompatible, yet 
none other than this strange anomaly is what we all see 
in the religious world to-day. Millions have yet to adjust 
their theology to their theory of the universe and when 
once it is perceived that the scientific method applied to 
the higher sciences furnishes man with the truth concern- 
ing them, theology will be counted among them and re- 
ceive those immeasurable benefits which treatment by the 
scientific method supplies. Martineau, in his address 
delivered at Oxford last year, reminds us that “if we fix 
our theology we crystallize our universe ; leave your uni- 
verse free to expand within your thought and it will soon 
dwarf your defined theology. If you are bound to a con- 
fession you are paralyzed as a scholar.” 
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Are there, then, no limits to the application of the 
scientific method? Can it be successfully applied to every 
question that comes within the range of verifiable experi- 
ment? Darwin declares that ‘it is those who know little 
not those who know much who so positively assert that 
this or that problem will never be solved by science.”* 

Auguste Comte, assuming that we can know only so 
much of the stars as sight reveals, discarded the suggestion 
of stellar chemistry as, in the nature of things, utterly ab- 
surd. But within a generation after his death the spec- 
troscope appeared detecting the composition of the stars, 
supplementing astronomy by stellar chemistry. 

Dr. Lardner wrote a famous treatise to prove the im- 
possibility of ocean-steam navigation, yet his pamphlet 
was published just in time to ship a hundred copies across 
the Atlantic on the first ocean steamer. 

John Stuart Mill maintained that sub-consciousness or 
‘unconscious mental modification,” could not be demon- 
strated, Yet in his own day experiments were being 
made, only to be multiplied later by the thousand, proving 
the occurence of what the philosopher pronounced to be 
impossible, 

Again and again have men stood on the shore of thought 
at the supposed high-water mark of the inrushing tide of 
knowledge, only to be forced further back as the resistless 
surge washes away the traces of their foot-prints in the 
sand. It will not do to say that there is any department 
of knowledge that transcends the limits of human inyesti- 
gation, that there is any region of thought which the 
scientific method cannot penetrate. True it is that “the 
one unpardonable sin of the intellect is to despair of itself.” 
Consequently the claim of the Positivists, that all inquiry 
into causes is futile and pernicious, that expenditure of 
thought upon God and Immortality is wasted energy and 
time since only phenomena and their laws come within 
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the scope of attainable knowledge, is essentially vicious. 

Comte and Harrison notwithstanding, men w// 
inquire into these greatest of all questions and to urge 
them to desist their vain attempt to search the unknow- 
able only fills them with a deeper desire and determination 
to probe the problem as best they can. The very use of 
the term “ unknowable” betrays an inhercnt contradiction, 
for if it can be said of anything that it is “ unknowable” 
that affirmation of itself implies that something is already 
known of it. The supreme function of science is to learn 
allshe can and she is simply false to her own sacred na- 
ture if she dares to assert of anything that it cannot be 
known. Any subject whatsoever that falls within the range 
of verifiable experience admits of investigation by the 
scientific method. Nor is religion an exception to this 
rule. The study of religion by the method of science, we 
are sometimes told, is impossible because religion is not a 
science. It can be neither inspected under the microscope 
nor analyzed in the test-tube. Religion, they say, is a 
personal, private, interior experience and therefore yields 
to none of the various processes of classification, com- 
parison, induction and deduction. Religion has its roots 
deep down in the innermost recesses of the soul, lying far 
beneath the ordinary levels of thought and feeling, and 
being thus hidden it forbids verification by the method of 
science. Arethese objections well taken ? Does religioa 
preclude the possibility of treatment by the scientific 
method? That religion isa fact of human nature is 
everywhere admitted. That it consists essentially of 
thought, feeling and conduct and that its origin lies deep 
down in man’s spiritual nature is also generally admitted. 
If, then, it be a fact of experience it can be observed even 
though it lies hidden from the gaze of the physical eye. 
For it cannot escape self-manifestation in character. The 
most interior portion of our being inevitably shows itself 
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in our outward life and from these its observed manifes- 
tations, it is possible to determine the religious ideas and 
sentiments whence they spring. Just as the universe, 
according to modern manism, manifests the Eternal En- 
ergy or Power that pervades and transcends it. just as the 
most fervent prayer manifests, dimly though it be, some 
intellectual conception of the universe as a whole, just as 
the most lyrical hymn discloses a ground-work of ideas 
upon which its spiritual sentiments are based, the genius 
of the poet artistically veiling that ground-work, so also 
religion, as an inner and spiritual experience, irresistably 
manifests itself in conduct and thus becomes amenable to 
treatment by the scientific method which sifts error from 
truth with greater accuracy and precision than any other 
method yet known to man. Its application to this higher 
science has already modified the conceptions of religion 
that obtained in pre-scientific times and established the 
truth that a definition of religion to be complete must in- 
clude either explicitly or by implication, thought, feeling 
and conduct. Man must of necessity have some thought 
about his environment and of his relations to it, and this 
thought is the essential primary element of religion. If 
his nature be normal, this thought will instantly kindle 
certain emotions corresponding to the character of his 
thought. He can have no sentiments or feelings (such as 
reverence, awe, worship) until he has some thought to 
which they can attach themselves. This relation of 
thought and feeling is exemplified in the case of the rude 
barbarian, whose conception of his fetich awakens appro- 
priate sentiments and ceremonies no less than the modern 
theist whose thought of “an Infinite and Eternal Energy 
whence all things proceed” quickens a certain order of 
emotions corresponding to so-called belief. 

All the mythologies of the past represent so many dif- 
ferent attempts to construct a religion by the scientific 
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method, All originated in observation and ended in 
verification based upon a given hypothesis intended to 
explain what was observed. But facilities for wide and 
close observation having been limited, the conjectures 
drawn from it were necessarily faulty and as a result the 
conclusions derived from these hppotheses were largeiy 
erroneous, to be corrected by the deeper, closer observa- 
tion, hypothesis and verification of a later day. When 
religion is once recognized as admitting of investigation 
by the scientific method it will be found that an invaluable 
service can be rendered by religion, on the one hand to 
the sceptic and the raw rationalist, silencing the blatant 
voice which presumptiously exclaims “ religion is a sham, 
a fiction, a dream ;” and on the other hand helping that 
large class of “believers” hemmed in by the narrow 
boundaries of outworn creeds, by freeing them from the 
bondage in which pre-scientific thought confines them. 
To the student of religion and of religions nothing is 
plainer than that the universal appeal to “revelation” 
before the dawn of modern science in settling disputed 
points on religious questions, more especially those of 
God, Duty and Immortality, has caused the irreligion, 
scepticism and despair that so widely prevails. ‘“Revela- 
tion” has been found to be no satisfactory, stable, endur- 
ing basis for these religious ideas. And it is for ever- 
lasting foundations on which to establish these great and 
most precious beliefs that thousands to-day are anxiously 
in search. They can no longer believe in Deity or Duty 
or Destiny on the warrant of some arbitrary, external 
authority, be it a Sacred Book, a Man or an Institution. 
They demand, with all the earnestness of their nature, 
valid credentials for such transcendently worthy beliefs. 
The method of dogmatism has failed to furnish them; 
there remains but one other, and great are the promises it 
brings to those who know the treasures that lie latent in 
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The fact that in the past cardinal religious beliefs have 
had no rational stable foundation by no means implies 
that religion is a tissue of irrational and absurd conceptions. 

Religious beliefs have always been, as they still are, 
a compound of truth and error, of knowledge and super- 
stition, thus necessitating the achievement of that gigantic 
task—the weeding out of error from truth, of real know- 
ledge from superstition. And by what method shall this 
be accomplished save by the same method which separ- 
ated the chaff from the wheat in alchemy and astrology. 
Whence our modern chemistry and astronomy but from 
the free application of the scientific method to the results 
of the pseudo sciences? Had men continued to stand by 
the scientific method which they unconsciously employed 
instead of going over to the method of dogmatism, there 
would not have been any need of uprooting the baneful 
superstitions which sprung up as soon as dependence on 
dogmatism began. 

It was the early departure from spontaneous reliance 
on the method of science that has occasioned the opening 
of questions long since closed by church councils and de- 
crees ; nay more, the subjection of the entire mass of 
religious beliefs to the searching scrutiny and rigorous test 
of the scientific method. Whatsoever has been grounded 
upon “revelation” must have a new foundation in reason, 
else it is doomed to destruction, and whatsoever has been 
based by the Church on revelation, though founded origin- 
ally upon reason, must undergo the ordeal of fresh verifi- 
tion in the crucible of the scientific method if it is to retain 
its hold upon the heads and hearts of mankind. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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EDITORIAL, 
THE NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


To appreciate the full significance of the Dedaration of 
Independence one must see it in its relation to religion. 
For when its principles are interpreted on the higher 
plane of religion they will be found to cure spiritual no 
less than political ills. 

When the “ free church” supplements the “free state” 
and the “free school,” America will own the triple armor 
ofa nation’s security and strength and realize the ideal of 
modern civilization. Just as the principles of liberty, 
equality, fraternity (the three grandest words in all the 
languages of men) have given America a government 
whose lawful operation secures more justice, more free- 
dom and a more equal chance for all than any other con- 
ceivable form, so will these same principles secure for her 
a religion whose inspirations will serve as a fitting com- 
plement to her political attainments. 

There is such a thing as an American religion, precisely 
as thert is an American government and the essential, 
fundamental features of that religion are indicated by the 
principles underlying the Declaration of Independence. 

And the new Declaration of Independence will be sim- 
ply a reiteration of those principles transferred from the 
domain of politics to that of religion. It will be the log- 
ical sequence of the old Declaration, because religious 
independence is the necessary corollary of polztecal inde- 
pendence. The political revolution must ultimate in a 
spiritual revolution. It is one and the same spirit of 
liberty that makes both revolutions necessary, and the new 
Declaration of Independence means nothing more than 
the carrying of the great American conflict to a highe 
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The first attempt to achieve this mighty task was made 
at Toledo, Ohio, August 22, 1869, when the First Unit- 
arian Society of that city, under the leadership of Francis 
E. Abbot became the “First Independent Society of 
Toledo.” 

Referring to the /mdex for 1870 we find in an editorial 


‘bearing the same caption as our own, a description of the 
‘new departure as “the firing of the first gun in an open 


conflict between the institutions of the past and the insti- 
tutions of the future.” Continuing, the editor ventures 
the prophetic remark, that “a vast movement has been 
initiated, sure to spread in the end throughout the Christ- 
ian Church.” And already the beginnings of the fulfill- 
ment of that prophecy appear, for not only are there, 
throughout the United States, many religious societies 
organized on the basis of absolute mental liberty, but the 
society at Peoria, Ill, and that at Tacoma, Wash., have 
adopted as part of their platform, the unequivocal state- 
ment that they exist independently of a// the special his- 
torical religions. And what Dr. Abbot said 26 years ago 
of the first truly independent society in America is equally 
true of these Free Churches. 

The action taken in 1869 and again at Tacoma in 1892 
was significant because, in both cases, it was not merely a 
word, but a deed; a popular not an individual protest, made 
by @ society not by a single man. This gave ita “social or 
institutional significance.” And being made ina Unitarian 
church it shows that “Unitarianism is the bridge between 
Christianity and Freedom;” between special and universal 
religion, thus illustrating the great law of “the continuity 
of historical development.” It marks, as Dr. Abbot said, 
the beginning of a great transition before which the tran- 
sition ofthe Roman Empire from Paganism to Christianity 
sinks into insignificance. And having been prompted in 
each case by the American spirit, the action of those two 
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societies shows that American politics and religion must 
at last come into complete harmony. 


The Declaration of 1776 was a protest against the 
political authority of the King of England; the new Dec- 
laration of Independence is a protest against the spiritual 
authority of the King of Humanity, who, according to 
Christians is Jesus, according to Mohammedans is Mo- 
hammed; to Buddhists, Gotama; to Parsees, Zoroaster ; 
for each of the world’s historical religions regards its 
founder as the spiritual head of the human family, the 
king before whom all must bow, whose commands all 
must obey, whose spiritual authority all must regard as 
supreme, infallible and final. The new Declaration isa 
protest against the spiritual domination of any and all 
masters, a protest derived from faith in the capacity of 
the human soul, when developed, to take care of itself, a 
protest prompted by an implicit trust in the American 
idea of reverence for the individual conscience, respect for 
the universal human right of mental liberty ; a protest 
grounded on the fact that there is no room in America for 
lords and kings whether spiritual or temporal, that Man, 
as a progressive being, is endowed with power to promote 
and sustain his spiritual welfare and that obedience to 
commands imposed upon him from without involves the 
surrender of his dignity and self-respect as a spiritual 
being. 

The principle of lordship in the special historical reli- 
gions is alike in all, though expressed by their Bibles in 
varying degrees of intensity and clearness. The supreme 
ambition of each of the world’s great religions is precisely 
that which dominated Rome during the later common- 
wealth and empire. Her great and all-engrossing desire 
was to unite the known world under a single head. To 
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govern the entire world by a single will,—such was the 
clear, strong, stern ambition of the Czsars, the one con- 
trolling idea of the Roman empire. It sought the social 
and political unity of man on the basis of authority or 
lordship. So each of the great historical religions cher- 
ishes the self-same ambition, to convert the entire world 
to its own peculiar type of faith, to bring the race into its 
own fold and under the sway of its own shepherd, to attain 
the spzritual unity of mankind by becoming itself the 
universal religion with its own founder as the spiritual 
head of the race. Nowhere is this ambition more clearly 
manifested than in Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
both of which lay special stress on the necessity of sub- 
mission to their respective lords, compelling even reason 
and conscience, together with all other authorities, to ex- 
ist as subordinate to the authority of Jesus and Moham- 
med respectively. And at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions there was presented the spectacle of each of the 
great religions claiming to be itself the universal religion 
and consequently making the claim ridiculous and absurd. 

But, just as Amerlca through the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence gave birth to a higher principle of unity when 
she sought the political unity of man on the basis of free- 
dom, so through the new Declaration of Independence 
there will be sought and secured the spiritual unity of 
man. For humanity demands freedom as its first and 
highest good, political, social, religious ; therefore as Am- 
erican republicanism forever supplanted Roman imperial- 
ism when she substituted freedom for authority as the sole 
condition of realizing the political unity of man, so also 
mnst she supplant the imperialism of the special historical 
religions, by substituting the same principle of freedom 
for that of authority as the sole condition cf attaining the 
spiritual unity of mankind. 

It is to the great free-thinkers of the Revolution— 
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Adams, Washington and Paine—that America is indebted 
for having been baptized in the name of freedom as the 
birthright of every human being. Inthe golden maturity 
of their wisdom these revered statesmen founded a gov- 
ernment upon this sacred principle of freedom and we 
who reap the benefits of that grandest of achievements can 
rear no nobler monument to their memory than the 
establishment of re/zgzon upon that selfsame foundation. 
Their purpose was to secure political and social liberty, 
and by this they understood a freedom more comprehen- 
sive than any other people, living or dead, ever contem- 
plated, a freedom which recognized the equality of human 
r.ghts based on our common humanity, this common 
humanity being attested by the universality of language, 
of moral and religious sentiments, especially the universal 
sympathy of man with man. 

So too, we feel, it should be the aim of the sons to se- 
cure that freedom in religion which the fathers established 
in government, a religious freedom more comprehensive 
than any sect, living or dead, ever contemplated, a free- 
dom which recognizes faith in Man as a spiritual and 
progressive being, competent, through his own natural 
endowments, to work out his own salvation ; faith in uni- 
versal human reason as the supreme and final arbiter on 
all questions of truth or error, faith in the capacity of the 
human soul, when spiritually free, to realize its highest 
spiritual ideals, an end unattainable so long as the soul is 
bound (be it by only the silken thread of a name) to any of 
the authorities represented by the special historical re- 


ligions. 


Just as the fathers of America impeached the imperial- 
ism of England because it failed to accomplish the good 
for which government should exist, so do their lineal 
descendants impeach the special historical religions, be- 
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cause, having been born and bred in the chz/dhood of the 
race, and, consequently, steeped in the monarchical idea, 
they all alike fail to secure those spiritual ends which the 
manhood of the race, steeped in the republican idea, de- 
mands. And precisely as in 1776 there was no alternative 
for the subject colonists but to assert and insist on their 
natural rights and secure that independence which has 
been the basis of America’s growing greatness and pros- 
perity, so also in the 20th century will there be a similar 
assertion and insistence on his or her natural right to 
liberty of soul by every man and woman held under 
the sway of a spiritual authority, be he Buddha, Moham- 
med, Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, or any other ancient or 
modern religious king; each individual subject thus se- 
curing that spiritual independence without which the 
highest peaks of spiritual greatness can never be attained, 

The new Declaration of Independence, therefore, like 
the old, will involve the transfer of devotion from persons 
to ideas. When we study the older civilizations we ob- 
serve that, politically considered, they are still in their 
chlidhood, obedient to sovereigns, unable as yet to com- 
prehend the sovereignty of ideas, whereas America is in 
the full vigor of manhood, the genius of our civilization 
consisting in the achievement of this transfer of devotion 
from persons to ideas. Similarly when we study the 
religions of the older civilizations we observe that these 
too are still in their childhood, animated by the principle 
of authority, the demand for obedience on the part of all 
adherents to their respective spiritual sovereigns. But 
America, youngest of the nations, presents the anomaly 
of a republican government and a monarchical religion. 
With the exception of a few hundred isolated individuals, 
the citizens of America have yet to put their spiritual 
freedom on a par with their political freedom by substi- 
tuting for unqualified obedience to a person, whole-souled 
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devotion to ideas; for submission to the imperial authority 
of Jesus as the spiritual King of Humanity, dedication to 
the republican principles of liberty, equality, fraternity as 
the sovereign principles of an American religion no less 
than of an American government. 


It is a pathetic delusion to suppose that principles or 
ideas can provoke no enthusiasm or conservation to wor- 
thy ends. The fact is that the very purest, divinest types 
of heroism spring out of loyalty to sublime ideas. Ten 
thousand times grander than the enthusiasm of the French 
soldier rejoicing in death for his king is the loyalty of the 
American volunteer glorifying in his enthusiasm for lib- 
erty, prepared to sacrifice everything for the sake of this 
American idea. 

Again, what was it but devotion to ideas that provoked 
enthusiasm in the hearts of the abolitionists and led them 
to consecrate their lives to the task of freeing the southern 
slaves? And these ideas, what were they? First, that 
the right of liberty inheres in human nature and belongs 
to every human being; second, that it is the duty of 
every one who has that liberty to persist in unwearied 
efforts to gain it for those who have it not; third, that 
men are traitors to their state, their country, their race, if 
they do not openly say that whatsoever strikes at the 
natural rights of any man in any state wounds every man 
in all the states and so pierces the heart of the nation. 
It was loyalty to these abstractions that fired the souls of 
men and produced the very highest types of heroism in 
the history of the race. Let no one. say, then, that ideas 
are incapable of rousing enthusiasm and generating high, 
heroic lives. “It is only as I find a man taking his stand 
on principles, not persons, that I see him to be strong,” 


said Emerson. 
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The new Declaration of Independence, like the old, 
points to principles not persons as the only worthy an- 
chor of the soul and in order that these saving principles 
may be fully understood and properly applied all men 
must have freedom of speech as well as of thought. It is 
a short-sighted prudence that would prohibit free discus- 
sion lest it bring suffering or even bloodshed in its train. 
If the national policy of the United States is to be wisely 
determined there must be the freest discussion in all the 
states of every question that affects that policy. When, 
therefore, someone says that if the discussion of human 
rights could have been suppressed we would have averted 
the Civil War he speaks truly, but the most precious and 
sacred of constitutional rights was at stake and had the 
citizens of the United States adopted the short-sighted 
policy of silence, liberty would have been destroyed by 
despotism and the constitution made of none effect. 

Similarly, to wisely determine the true content of reli- 
gion requires the freest discussion of every doctrine or 
belief that presents itself as a candidate for admission 
into the category of truth. Undoubtedly heresy would 
have been suppressed had silence obtained, but the most 
precious and sacred of spiritual rights would have been 
destroyed and progress been stopped had speech been 
bound.—‘ Stop the mouth,’ said Curtis, “and you stop 
civilization, chain down every human right, but leave 
speech free and it will presently unchain all the rest.” 

Thus does the new Declaration of Independence glorify 
the old by carrying its principles and aims into the higher 
realm of religion. The keynote of both is liberty, and 
just as this principle, applied to the political world, will 
eventually create a fellowship of nations in the bonds of 
peace, a commonwealth of man grounded on absolute 
justice and respect for the equal rights of all its constituent 
republics, thus fulfilling the demands of a true and ideal 
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civilization ; so also will this same principle of freedom, 
applied to the religious world, eventually create a fellow- 
ship of free churches of free individuals,—the Free Church 
of Humanity, grounded on absolute reverence for the 
individual conscience and reason, thus fulfilling the de- 
mands of a true, ideal, universal religion. 

And because its foundation is the American principle 
of liberty and its birthplace the United States, it may not 
improperly be called American religion, for here in 
America have been born and are being weaned the real 
liberty, equality, fraternity that shall yet bequeath to the 
world a truly free, spiritual and universal religion. 


CHURCH NOTES. 
An address of welcome to new members, June 16th, 1895. 

In accordance with the custom inaugurated last March it is 
my pleasant duty to extend a formal word of welcome to you who 
have recently identified yourselves with our fellowship. (Here the 
names of thirty-three new members were read.) As minister of 
the Society and on behalf of all the older members I welcome 
you to the fellowship of a church free from the trammels of tradi- 
tion, free from the bondage of creeds and creedal names, free 
from the tyranny of dogmatism, free from every hindrance that in 
any way interferes with the fearless pursuit of truth and the fear- 
less expression of it when found. 

This is an exceptional privilege, one not enjoyed by any of the 
Christian churches, one that you will learn to appreciate more 
and more the longer you are connected with the Society and the 
deeper your understanding of its aims becomes. You will discover, 
as have I, that even your physical health is better because of your 
allegiance to our Cause ; for mental freedom is a condition of 
physical well being. 

I welcome you not only to the fellowship of the Free Church, 
but also to the work of promoting free, spiritual and universal 
religion in the world, the most ennobling and inspiring work to 
which human souls can dedicate their lives. Unsectarianism 
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when grasped in all its fullness, when seen in all its breadth and 
depth, is the very highest ideal to which man can aspire. It isa 
mistake to suppose that Unsectarianism is only an intellectual 
principle or idea. It has also a moral and a Spiritual aspect. It 
reaches far down into the depths of practical life, and sure I am 
that you will find, even as I have, that a higher moral tone will 
be given to your life because you have espoused this Cause. 
Great principles, such as freedom and fraternity and universality, 
do not dominate our lives till we actually dive them. And not 
until we live them do they become a passion, and not until they 
become a passion can they bea power, and not until they become 
a positive power in our lives do they become invested with sacred 
worth. The reason why great principles exert so Jittle influence 
on countless lives is because they pass over those lives like the 
wind passes over grass, never saturating it. Get saturated with 
these great principles and aims and they will take on living forms, 
giving you a deeper hold on all that is of highest value in life. 
Try to be regular in your attendance at one or both of the Sunday 
morning services, endeavor to acquaint yourselves with the foun- 
dations on which this Church is built, not only that you may be 
able to defend your position in arguments with others but also 
that you may experience the practical benefits of a deeper, larger, 
richer, diviner life, which your connection with unsectarianism is 
able to supply. Reserve, if you can, one dollar a year of your in- 
come for the FREE Cuurcu Recorp, because it will help you to 
be loyal, devoted members of the Society, keeping fresh and aglow 
your enthusiasm and familiarizing your mind with the ideas for 
which we stand. 


Be not disturbed or troubled if your Unitarian or Orthodox 
friends misunderstand or misjudge you ; or even. if they abuse 
and ridicule you. All reform movements have been subjected to 
just such treatment. The prophets and disciples of every age 
and race underwent similar experiences. So we, too, as disciples 
of the great principles of freedom and fraternity, of Universal 
Religion, must anticipate misunderstanding and false criticism 
and perhaps also ridicule, but blessed are we if, like the loyal 
souls of the past, we bear with our brethren of other folds as 
patiently and composedly as did they ; all the while holding with 


adamantine inflexibility the ideal that inspires us, unites us and 
lures us on. 
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WHAT IS UNIVERSAL RELIGION » 


The phrase is in the air. It has a pleasing, an exhila- 
rating sound. It recalls the prophets’ dream of a 
sublime spiritual force creating one complete and perfect 
fraternity of all the children of men. It suggests the 


_ extinction of sectarian propaganda-and, what is more, of 


the sectarian spirit. It betokens the suppression of the 
mutually-antagonistic claims and names of the various 
great systems of faith, claims and names whose contin- 
uance causes the antipathy of religions to coexist with 
the recognized “sympathy of religions.” It foreshadows 
the cessation of internecine warfare among the sects of 
these separated systems of faith. It implies the replace- 
ment of age-long, world-wide rivalries by continuous and 
universal co-operation in love. It symbolizes brother- 
hood, unity and peace. Although explicitly cherished as 
a religious ideal by but two or three isolated societies, 
nevertheless because of its inherent beauty and worth, 
it is destined to become the religious ideal of humanity. 
While in a few localities organizations exist to promote 
the cause of universal religion, yet for the world at large: 


this aim is essentially a thing of the future. 


— 


* An ~ddiess deliv:.ed in the First Free Church of Tacoma, 
September 22u, 1895. 
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By no means is universal religion to be identified with 
religion universal—a phrase commonly used to denote 
the obvious, generally-admitted fact that religion 
has existed wherever man has dwelt. Unquestionably, 
“wherever man is there is religion,” because religion 
is “the effort of man to perfect himself in all his 
relations,” or it may be defined as man’s thought of his 
relation to the universe or to the Power or Powers which - 
he thinks of as governing it. In all ages and iu all climes 
man has sought to interpret his relation . his environ- 
ment, to the cosmos. In other words, man ‘always had, 
still has and ever will have religion, simply because he 
cannot escape having some thought of his relationship to 
' the universe, and religion is primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, thought, including in its entirety feeling and conduct 
as well; these being the flower and fruit issuing from the 
root of religion which is thought. : 

But uzzversal religion is something which the race has 
yet to comprehend and to promote in place of the spec- 
ialized forms which religion as a universal reality has 
assumed. It betrays a confusion of ideas to make the 
universality of religion synonymous with universality zz 
religion. Religion indeed is “a thing which exists and 
which has existed for an indefinite period.” And 
so is universal religion, yet, as something to be 
adopted for the spiritual advancement of mankind, 
universal religion is, for the race, Mr. Chadwick notwith- 
Standing, “a goal to be attained, a possibility to 
be achieved, an ideal to be realized.”* It will not do to 
maintain that because religion is universal therefore uni- 
versality as a principle inheres in religion everywhere, for 
it is patent to even the most superficial observer that the 
very reverse of chis principle characterizes every one of 
the world’s historical religions without exception. 


*Address before the Free Religious Association, June 1, 1894. 


: . 
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The distinction therefore should be carefully noted 
between the surface fact of the universality of religion in 
some form or other, and the deeper fact of universality in 
religion as a principle which should underlie all religious 
thought and organization ; between religion universal and 
universal religion; the former a simple truism, the latter a 
religious ideal as yet but dimly understood by the vast 
majority of mankind, a type or kind of religion for the 
promotion of which the Free Church of Tacoma was 
explicitly organized three years ago. 

It is altogether a mistake, and a very common one, to 
Suppose that universal religion is an “empty, colorless 
phrase,” loosely employed to indicate a totally impractical 
visionary aim, a “sublime theory,” setting forth “vague 
and undefined yearnings and emotions,” concerned with 
“sympathies and longings rather than with principles and 
actions ;’* a mild, innocent term wherewith to connote 
that grand “far-off divine event,” the manifestation of 
mutual respect and toleration on the part of all the 
world’s religions, an “etiquette of faiths,” as it has been 
called.t Equally mistaken and crude is the notion that 
universal religion is the name given to a grand religious 
mosaic made up of fragments of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Parsism, Christianity and the other ethnic faiths, an 
eclectic religion, universally satisfactory because embrac- 
ing ‘‘the collective excellences of all the various world- 
faiths while it avoids their limitations and defects.” * 

No less inadequate and superficial is that conception of 
universal religion which regards it as “a state of perfect 
and perpetual unanimity of belief,” involving “spiritual 
stagnation ” and the consequent “rise of irreligion.” | 

But perhaps the most surprising of all interpretations 


* Rev. C. W. Wendte in Christian Register, August 30, 1894. 
+ D. J. H. Ward in a recent issue of the Christian Register. 
l Editorial article in Christian Register, June ?, 1894. 
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of universal religion is that which makes it a synonym for 


4 ‘ 


liberal Christianity. 

The most conspicuous illustration of this attempted iden- 
tification appears in the present constitution of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference, whose preamble contains the. 
statement that Unitarian Christians recognize the names 
“Christian” and “Unitarian” as “the symbols of univer- 


‘sal religion,” Ever since the adoption of this preamble — 


(Sept. 26th, 1894,) Unitarian literature has been particu- 
larly devoted to sustaining the claim that Christianity 
in its Unitarian form admits of reasonable interpreta- 
tion as identical with universal religion. To quote the 
words of Rey. Charles G. Ames, one of the leading rep- 
resentatives of Unitarian Christianity, “the phrase | 
(universal religion) was inserted in the new preamble of 
the National Unitarian Constitution with the hope that 
its use there would make the Christian name acceptable 
to some who had a better right to it than they realized 
and also plant the standard of Christianity on the 
summit of the world and invest it with supreme signifi- 
eance.’*- The more conservative thinkers, however, are 
not quite prepared to make so exhaustive a claim, pre- 
ferring to content themselves with the opinion that if 
this identification be not as yet a fait accomplie it is at 
least the earnest expectation of all progressive Unitarians 
that liberal Christianity of the Unitarian type is des- 
tined to become transfigured and known as a synonym 


for universal religion. 


Without adducing further illustrations of current thought 
upon the meaning of universal religion, suffice it to say 
that most of the definitions that have appeared in print 


owe their origin more or less directly to the influence 


“Extract from a sermon in the Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, October 6th, 1894. 
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of the World’s Parliament of Religions, the programme 
of that memorable convention irresistibly creating a 
wide-spread conviction that the ‘heavens had opened and 
revealed a vision of the religion of the future, that the 
time had arrived for a great transformation of religion in 
its various historical forms, for the establishment of the 
church universal, for the organization of an_- institution 
that would successfully create an “ideal eclecticism,” 
maintain the “etiquette of faiths” and secure “permanent 
unanimity of belief,” thus uniting humanity in the bond 
of one common faith and aspiration. And for this 
beatific vision the name universal religion seemed emi- 
nently appropriate and. accordingly found favor in many 
quarters where dreams and phophecies of the practical 
results of the great Parliament obtained. 

But is this the meaning of universal religion or is it 
rather ¢ke universal religion that men have intended to 
define, not realizing that it makes all the difference in 
the world whether one says universal religion or the 
universal religion? Be this as it may, it is obvious that 
most of the current conceptions of universal religion ‘are 
vague, confused and erroneous. To redeem so severe a 
criticism from the charge of bald iconoclasm, a clear, 
coherent, adequate answer must be given to the ques- 
tion at issue, what zs universal religion? Approaching 
then this positive, constructive task, it should be observed 
to begin ‘with that however differently worded, all com- 
plete definitions of religion agree in making it consist of 
three interrelated elements—thought, feeling and conduct. 
Religion is not thought alone (Spinoza), though this 
indeed is the prime essential; nor feeling alone (Schleier- 
macher), nor conduct alone (Kant), but all Mince com- 
bined, religion in its cntiesy being the expression under 
these three forms of man’s relation to the universe as a 


whole. 
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And all systems of religion are so many different solu- 
tions of this problem of man’s relation to his environ- 
ment. Each offers its own answer to the questions of 
deity, duty and destiny ; each has its own foundation- 
ideas whence corresponding emotions and actions spring. 
Now are there any elements of thought, feeling and con- 
duct in which all the religions of the world agree? Are 
there any ideas, and sentiments that form a common 
basis of ad/ specific religions? If there are, we have an 
answer to our question. For universal religion is 
nothing else than all those elements of thought and 
feeling that are, and those that will yet be, common 
to all religions, whether of societies or of individuals, 


4 


i. €., accepted by universal man, precisely as universal 
science is ‘that body of truths concerning the external 
world which have been verified and accepted by 
the universal agreement of all individuals competent 
to pass an opinion upon them, and therefore established 
as universal truths. Universal religion, then, in so far as 
it consists of those beliefs and sentiments in which all 
religions now agree, is something that can be compre- 
hended and stated*when. we have examined the various 
systems of faith and by a process of comparison and 
generalization determined just what these common ele- 
ments are. Pursuing our investigation further we should 
find that this universality of certain religious beliefs and 


sentiments is explained by the fact that they are the. 


results of universal human reason and conscience applied 
to the problem of religion. More or less consciously and 
systematically man has employed a method of reaching 
truth which is suggested to him by his own mind, com- 


monly known as the “scientific method,” and thereby ' 


~ 


reached universally accepted truths. 
Universal religion, therefore, means all those elements 
of thought and feeling touching man’s relation to the 


, 
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cosmos which meet the test of universal human reason 
and conscience. In other words, universal religion is 
the product of the scientific method applied to all the 
problems of religion. The same three-fold process of 
observation, hypothesis and verification by which science 
has secured her present storehouse of established or uni- 
versal truths and by the continued use of which she 
is destined to deepen and broaden human knowledge of 
the physical universe,* that self-same process when appli- 
ed to the problem of man’s relation to the cosmos will 
determine the entire content of universal religion, setting 
forth all those moral and spiritual ideas and sentiments 
on which all human beings now agree and those in 
which they will yet agree when human insight deepens 
and spiritual experience expands. Universal religion, then, 
is religion reconstructed on the basis of universal human 
nature with universal reverence for the spiritual, freedom 
of all human beings. It is religion stripped of the pre- 
sumptuous claims that characterize and mutually antagon- 
ize all the world’s historical religions. It is, as its very 
name indicates, the antithesis of special religion, be it 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Christianity, or any other of the 
various systems of faith, each of which sets up special 
claims of its own, denied and discarded by all the rest, 
thus creating a jealous exclusiveness (which negatives 
universality) and preserving the sectarian name and 
spirit. The reason why none of the special religions can 
ever become universal is simply because each of these 
has a criterion or test of truth which all the others reject. 
Each points to its own peculiar local “revelation,” sup- 
posed to have been supernaturally disclosed to “chosen 
persons” and preserved in Sacred Books or made known 
direct through “intuition.” Although religion is universal 


* For a detailed description of the scientific method see 
Vol. III., pp. 61-73, of this Journal. 
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none of the specific religions seeks to arrive at religious 
truth in any other way than by referring to its own spec- 
ial infallible authority and spurning all other authorities 
as spurious and false; none of them makes its final court 
of appeal one that is strictly universal, and consequently 
all of them are special, local, exclusive, sectarian, anti- 
universal. But the distinctive mark of universal religion 
is its renunciation of all these mutually destructive 
authorities, trusting in the capacity of the free human 
soul to work out its own salvation, to arrive at truth by 
that method of freedom, or, of science, which is furnished 
by the human mind itself. Instead of setting up alleged 
infallible doctrines and precepts to be unquestioningly 
accepted and fulfilled—a characteristic of all the special 
historical religions—universal religion establishes nothing 


outright. On the contrary, it employs a systemized 


process of verification and only such doctrines and pre- 
cepts as receive the sanction of universal emancipated 
reason and conscience does it recognize as established, 
these to be accepted and fulfilled, provided they are in 
accordance with the universal laws of thought and the 
aniversal facts of the cosmos. Universal religion is 
religion rooted in wxzversal thoughts, sentiments, aspira- 
tions, and not in ‘those which are merely local, special, 
indigenous to particular soils and climes. ~It is religion 
establishing standards of truth and right, not by appeal 


to personal or scriptural authorities but by the decisions ° 


* universal free thought. 

Let no one think, however, that because universal 
religion employs a universal method—the method of 
science——as its instrument for determining what is truth, 


that it is merely an intellectual process, cold, logical, for- 


mal, beginning and ending with a systematic search for 
truth, For while universal religion starts with the 
‘iscovery of those ideas that are universal, undisputed, 
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established, it assuredly does not stop there. Qut of its 
discovered truth—the root of religion—there spontan- 
eously springs corresponding feeling and conduct pre- 
cisely as in every one of the special religions, each 
having been rooted in some shought whence emotions 
and actions are successively inspired. The assumption ‘is 
unwarranted and false that universal religion is purely 
intellectual, engendering no sentiments and wakening no 
emotions in the train of its thought. When the nature 
of universal religion and its latent possibilities become 
more thoroughly understood it will be found competent 
to satisfy every need of spiritual man and more profoundly 
than any religious system of the past. Far from being a 
religious mosaic, mechanically composed of portions of 
the different world-religions, universal religion is the pro- 
duct of organic growth, absorbing into itself all those 
elements of thought and feeling wherein all religions 
agree and those wherein they will yet agree when the 
principle of spiritual freedom has been universally estab- 
lished and when the method of freedom is universally 
employed to determine what ideas and sentiments are 
everywhere regarded as true and good. Universal relig- 
ion, therefore, unlike the special .religions, is not station- 
ary, not merely a fixed quantity of moral and spiritual 
thoughts and sentiments common to all religions’ It is 
essentially progressive, a religion “in the making ” whose 
content grows ever richer and grander as human observa- 
tion extends its horizon to embrace a larger world of moral 
and spiritual experience, and also penetrates deeper into 
that which it already knows, discovering new truths and 
awakening new sentiments wherewith to increase the 
spiritual capital of universal religion. And when at last, | 
in the far-off future, man, by the aid of that universal 
learning process, known as the scientific method, has 
established a vast body of universal religious truths with 


! 
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its countless concomitant experiences, moral and spirit- 
ual, and when in consequence thereof all sectarian names, 
claims, connections and policies have been forgotten and 
lost in one universal fellowship of souls, the race will Bg 
ready for the Universal Religion, that grandest of selige 
ious possibilities, which no human language can describe 
because no human thought can grasp it. Who can know 
or express all the truths, all the virtues, all the various 
rich spiritual treasures that will eventually. adorn and dig- 
nify the life of universal man? Who can more than 
dream or imagine what the ultimate content of universal 
religion will be? Who can specify all the thoughts and 
emotions that will constitute the religion of man in his 
future destiny on this planet? Yet nothing short of such 
an exhaustive statement can ever serve as an adequate 
definition of the Absolute or the Universal Religion. It 
is the grandest religious Ideal conceivable, a most mag- 
nificent possibility, toward the realization of which the 
race is slowly advancing. When the sectarian boundaries 
that separate and alienate the world’s special religions 
have been obliterated and their appointed function in the 
spiritual education of the race been fulfilled, when loyalty’ 
to local spiritual authorities has become lost in one 
common allegiance to the true thought and the true 
life, when all human souls are united, not as the adher- 
ents of conflicting creeds but as the free followers of 
those universal inner guides of reason and conscience 
whose fallibil.ty is made as nearly zz? as possible by the 
intelligent co operation of all thoughtful minds, when the 
ideal moral and spiritual fellowship is formed, a fellow- 
ship xot of system but of souls, then and only then will 
humanity be in possession of the Universal Religion, the 
ne plus ultra of religious organization. 

To bring mankind within ever nearer distance of this 
sublime ideal is the supreme function of universal relig- 


iets. 
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fon. To prepare the way for the spiritual union of the 
race in one all-embracing fellowship (the Free Church of 
the World), to promote the steady realization of Relig- 
ion’s own ideal—the perfection of man in all his relations 
—this is the divine task for whose consummation univer- 
sal religion is ordained. 

Thus the relation of Universal Religion to the Univer- 
sal Religion may be expressed as one of means to end, 
or, of seed to fruit. 

Already it has been discovered that there exists a 
substratum of ideas and sentiments common to all 
religions’ and constituting the present content of univer- 
sal religion. But many other ideas and sentiments there 
are, held in debate, commending themselves to only a 
small portion of mankind, locally, not universally, accepted 
yet destined to acquire universality by successfully standing 
that test of truth which is offered by the human mind itself. 
Whatsoever moral and spiritual ideas and sentiments 
receive the sanction of all who are competent to pass 
judgment upon them, of all intelligent beings, i e., of 
universal human reason and conscience, these become 
incorporated in universal religion. In this way it is that 
universal religion grows, by a process of organic develop- 
ment advancing into ever richer, more positive and spir- 
itual elements. No religion was ever mechanically made. 
It grows organically, opening out into greater complexity 
and beauty by a natural process of advance. By absorb- 
ing into itself more and more universal spiritual senti- 


' ments and ideas, universal religion will gradually develop 


from its present germinal state into the ripened fruit of 
its Ideal, the Universal, or as it is often called, the Abso- 
lute Religion. 

Did time permit we might consider the salient features 
of universal religion in detail, and note a series of impor- 
tant contrasts between universal religion and the special 
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religions. But this must form the subject-matter of: a 
subsequent address. However, enough has been said 
already to show that universal religion, in its orzgzn, 
method and aim, is wholly different from the special 
religions For each of these is grounded on the special 
principle of religious authority, follows the method of 
authority or dogmatism, and aims at the conversion of 
the race to its own specialized or sectarian system of 
faith. Universal religion, on the other hand, is grounded 
on the universal: principle .of scientific freedom, follows 
the universal learning process, the method of science, and 
aims at the religious union of the race through the self 


. development of each individual soul into its own inherent 


ideal, for without universal reverence for equal and per- 
fect freedom .an-all-embracing spiritual fellowship can 
never be formed. To approach teligion from this stand- 
point, to set-aside all alleged infallible authorities, be 
they Books of Men or Intuitions, and arrive at truth by 
that method which the mind of man has given him, to 
solve the: vexed questions of religion by a universal 
criterion of truth, to make universal human reason the 
final judge, determining what is true by observation of 
the universal facts.of Nature and obedience to the univer- 
sal laws of thought; in short, to plant religion on the 
basis of universal human nature and have it controlled 
and animated by. the principle of universality, this rep- 
resents an entirely new departure in the domain of relig- 
10us activity. 

It was an-essentially new proposition when in 1869 
Rev. F. E. Abbot declared that religion to realize its 
ideal must be-organized independently of Christianity 
The society which he founded on that idea at Toledo, O., 
lasted less than four years, but the idea itself is imper- 
ishable and was destined to reappear at a later day under 
conditions more favorable to its support and to become. 
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re-embodied in other societies or churches.’ 

To establish religion on the principle of universality, 
to make it strictly universal in its foundation, its method 
of pursuing truth, its test of fellowship and its ultimate 
aim, this is the sublime ideal that awaits universal realiz- 
ation. Just as fast as the adherents of Christianity and 
of the other special religions rise to an appreciation and 
assertion of their real natural spiritual oneness will the 
barriers that divide them be broken down and the race 
be lifted to the divine level of universal religion, breath- 
ing the pure, sweet atmosphere of a universal spiritual 


fellowship. 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


A HYMN. 


Our life is full of love and light, 
Because our aims are high. 

_In Freedom’s service we unite : 
Her reign supreme is nigh. 


Thy growth, O Science, gives us joy ! 
Thy victory is ours ! 

March on, and all thy foes destroy ! 
We bless thy mighty powers. 


No holy sacrament we ken, 
Save that of doing good : 
Our faith is in our fellow-men, 
Our creed is brotherhood. 


We love this world of life and light ; 
We drink its gladness in : E 
The morning drives away the night, 
And golden days begin! 
—FRED. MAy. HOLLAND. 


/ 
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A SPIRITUAL BASIS OF UNION. 


No sign is more significant of the spirit of the age than 
the steadily growing desire on the part of liberal religious 
organizations in America for a closer union and greater 
co-operation among themselves. This desire is thorough- 
ly just and legitimate. For, Christian orthodoxy, not- 
withstanding the somewhat rude shocks that she has 
received at the hands of historical criticism and scientific 
investigation within the last generation or so, is a far 
more united and compact body than the fast-growing 
forms of religious liberalism. It is only natural that it 
should be so. Orthodoxy has her roots firmly imbcdded 
in the traditions that have swayed the minds of men for 
centuries past. Moreover, it has had a training and an 
experience which she has acquired as the fruit of hun- 
dreds of years. The key-note of orthodoxy in every 
country has been authority, either of the Church or of the 
Book, which in itself is subversive of every dispassionate 
inquiry. On the other hand, liberalism is comparatively 
new and has had its birth and origin in dissent—and dis- 
sent is always based on difference, which is the prolific 
mother of all division. On the whole, therefore, it is not 
to be wondered at that there has been in the past a cer- 
tain amount of difference among the various forms of 
religious liberalism, Perhaps, by this time the diverse 
forms of dissent have made their respective positions 
clear, and this is an indispensable, though preliminary 
preparation for any possible union. Judging from this 
standpoint, it was, indeed, a most remarkable gathering 
the Congress ‘of Liberal Religious Societies that was 
held in May last year, in the magnificent auditorium of 
the Sinai Temple at Chicago. I had the honor of attend- 
ing it and the privilege of saying my word from its plat- 
form. Having had to leave the United States soon after 
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the close of this gathering, I havé not been able to keep 
myself in touch with its further doings and achievements. 
But Iam in hearty sympathy with its main aim and 
purpose—as also with the aim and purpose of every one 
who is laboring to effect a wider unity and a better 
understanding in the midst of conflicting faiths and con- 
tending creeds. I ardently long for th: day when all the 
liberal bodies, not only in America but throughout the 
wide world, will unite and co-operate with each other and 
merge their minor differences in the realization of a 
higher unity. 

Regarding the desirability of effecting union of this 
nature among the liberal religious societies (or among 
individuals of a catholic religious temperament), there can 
be no two opinions, at least among thoughtful people- 
Differences of opinion arise when we come to think of 
the basis or principles upon which such a union is to be 
built up. In the first place let it be borne in mind that 
this union is to be a veligzous union; that is, the funda- 
mental principles upon which it is to be based must be 
pertaining to religion. This naturally leads to the much 
vexed and vexing question as to “what is religion?” I 
do not wish here to enter upon the task of re-defining 
this already over-defined term “religion.” In a general 
way we all understand what is meant by religion, though 
we may not be able to give a logical expression to our 
conception of what we call religion. Generally speaking, 
religion has two sides, or covers two departments of 
human life—duty to God and duty to man. These two 
departments are not distinctly separate from or indepen- 
dent of each other. They are two aspects of one and the 
same thing, religion. Our duty to God must find its ful- 
fillment in our duty to man, and on the other hand our 
duty to man must seek for its adequate inspiration in our 
duty to God. Thus the two are most closely allied to 
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each other. The former is usually represented by wor- ' 


ship and the latter by work. But work and worship are 
only two complements that go to make up a whole and 
wholesome religion. I believe most emphatically: that all 
true and earnest worship must translate itself into active 
and useful work, while on the other hand the highest, the 
noblest and the truest work is that which is inspired by 
the spirit of worship. True religion, therefore, can never 
be antagonistic to right worship or right work. It is in 
this sense that the basis of this proposed union among 
the liberal forces in the new world must have a religious 
basis. 

This religious character of the basis needs to be em- 
phasized, since a great many people seem to think that 
the basis must not be religious. According to them it 
should be “ethical,” « philanthropic,” “educational” or 
“‘scientific”—in fact, any other than religtous! 1 do not 


believe that.“science”’ is ever in “conflict” with religion ; 


nor do I know whether the advocates of a non-religious 
basis are believers in any such conflict—I hope they are 
not. But I must admit that this talk about a “scientific” 
basis is quite unintelligible to me and many others who 
cannot understand it, especially when it comes from those 
who are trying to effect union among bodies that are at 
least avowedly religvous—with perhaps the one single 
exception of the “Ethical Culture Society.” 

Now let us consider whether there are any religious 
principles that can be accepted as the common platform 
upon which the different religious societies can meet. 
Recent investigations made by comparative theology 
have discovered four simple principles as underlying all 
religious life and forming the back-ground of every well- 
developed faith. These principles are: (1) the existence 
of God; (2) the worship of that God ; (3) the hope of a 
future life, and (4) the authority of conscience. In the 
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Brahmo Somaj we have recognized these elementary 
principles as the basis of a universal religion, and as such 
these can well supply the basis upon which all liberal 
religious individuals, and bodies of individuals, can safely 
unite. Rightly analyzed these four principles are deduci- 
ble from the central idea of man’s belief in the existence 
of God as the self-existent Primal cause of the Universe. 
If our belief in God is living and real, it must naturally 
lead to a sense of dependence upon Him; and: this 
same sense of dependence is the soul of all prayerful ‘or 
adoring attitude. So, also, the hope of a future life is 
nothing but man’s earnest longing after an eternal and 
conscious union with God. For, who is there that can 
believe in God without at the same time seeing suffic- 
ient reason for entertaining the hope of a future life! | 
The fact is that almost all those who do not believe in 
immortality are exactly those who have ceased to believe 
in God, or whose belief in Divinity is not strong enough 
to amount to anything. In therealm of faith, Divinity, 
and Immortality have always gone together. God is 
life—“nay; Hews Life. Eternals “If mantis the very 
breath of this Supreme Life—the highest embodiment 
of Divinity—how can he ever believe himself to be 
mortal? Nay, he must believe himself to be immortal. 
Lastly, Conscience, the seat of the Moral Law, is the 
voice of God. As such its authority must necessarily be 
supreme and sacred. Thus the last three universal prin- 
ciples, viz, a life of worship, the hope of immortality, - 
and the authority of conscience, are the direct outcome 
of the first principle, a living belief in God. With this 
they make four. 

The four elementary principles that I have mentioned 
as the basis of a possible union among liberal religious 
bodies, ultimately resolve themselves into one Univer- 
sal principle, -viz., the existence of God as the Prime 
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Author and Giver of Life. God is the one great fact of 
spiritual life, and all outward unity is only an expression 
of the inner realization of this fundamental spiritual 
unity. The unity attainable among men will be exactly 
in proportion to the intensity with which they realize. 
God as the Supreme Source of Life. 

This idea of the Unity of God is well calculated to be 
to all liberal religionists what the incarnation idea has 
been to orthodox Christianity. It appears to me that in 
the midst of the contending creeds and conflicting church 
constitutions of orthodoxy, orthodox Christians are united 
upon this one idea, that of attributing full divinity to 
Jesus. To those who are outside the pale of orthodoxy, 
this is a false ideal ; but still it is worth considering that 
if a false notion has furnished, apparently at least, so 
strong a rallying point to orthodoxy, the great fundamen- 
tal truth of the Oneness of God can well furnish to liber- 
alism a much stronger rallying point. I believe most 
firmly. that if liberal religious associations (and associa- 
tions are made up of individuals) will rally round this 
central truth of God’s existence and try to understand 
the full significance of the three principles that flow from 
that one single truth, they would never fail to realize that 
they, too, have oze hope and one faith potent enough to 
inspire the whole world, 

But what are those “religious” bodies or associations 
that can be called “free” or “liberal” as distinguished 
from those that are commonly known as “orthodox?” 
How do we define them or know them ? This, indeed, is 
a difficult task to accomplish, since bodies or associations 
of men often come to assume a character from the type 
of individuals that may prevail in any particular denomi- 
nation. Ina general way I believe we shall be right in 
including in the term “liberal” or “free” all such denomi- 
nations as do mot believe in the Bible as the perfect and 
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infallible “Word” of God, or in the vicarious atonement 
of Jesus, the “Son” of God. Briefly speaking, those de- 
nominations are “free” which do not accept the Bible as 
“the Word” and Jesus as “the Son” of God. Accordingly, 
so far as America is concerned, from among Protestant 
Christians, Unitarians and Universalists, and from among 
non-Christians, Reformed Jews and Ethical Culturists 
would be entitled to be called “free” or “liberal.” I must 
also say that from personal knowledge I know there are 
several isolated Christian churches that at present are not 
affliated with any of the existing liberal denominations, 
but are fully entitled to the name “liberal.” Now it 
appears to me that, with the exception of the Ethical 
Culturists, all the above denominations, Christian and 
non Christian, as also the numerous isolated Christian 
churches calling themselves “liberal,” can very well unite 
themselves on the Unity of God and the three spiritual 
principles essentially involved in the idea of God. In 
contradistinction from Trinitarians, they may call them- 
selves Unitarians or Universalists, or as coming out of 
Judaism they may style themselyes Reformed Jews; 
nevertheless, they must remember that in so far as they 
represent the mew spzrzt, which is pre-eminently the spirit 
of freedom, catholicity and good-will, they all come under 
the New Dispensation, which seeks to glorify the 
Supreme Spirit by accepting the spirit of every past Dis- 
pensation. In the past they have emphasized a negative 
basis, with a view to make their own position clear ; now 
the time has come when it is their bounden duty to 
emphasize the posztzve basis of the worship of the One 
Txuz God—not the worship of empty words but the wor- 
ship of a devout worker, full of lofty hopes, noble aspira- 
tions and loving work. : 

I know the danger of partisan theology ; I know what 
harm these simple principles have suffered, and may yet 
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suffer, by being reduced to a cold and formal creed. I do 
not, therefore, wish that these should be formulated into 


.a’pew creed, Let the members of liberal religious socie- 


ties believe in these tacitly, but firmly, rather than avow 
them openly in-a formal manner. No truth has the 
potency to mould one’s mind or to shape one’s conduct 
until it is felt in the innermost heart. And so the great 
truths of God, of our relations to Him, of the Moral Law, 
and of Immortality, niust become living realities to us in 
our humble individual “experiences before they can be 
expected to bring us into harmony and loving relations 
with other people. Liberal religious thought in the pres- 
ent century has a most important work to do. In the 
first place it has to rescue the simple principles of univer- 
sal religion from the enormous mass of error and super- 
stition under which in every country and among every 
people false religion has buried them. 1h the second 
Place it has to build up those principles into the lives of 
individuals, societies and nations. ‘The first part of the 
work has been at least partly accomplished. Within the 


last few years a few advanced souls in every nation have 


been roused into a perception of the great truths that run 
like a golden thread through the religious systems of the 
world. The second part that now remains to be achieved 
is to illustrate in every-day life that the basis of this com- 
mon faith is broad enough and strong enough to unite 
kindred souls into a loving and living religious household 


‘of pious and active men and women. This is the con- 


structive’ part of the work, and it is quite needless for me 
to dwell on the value and the importance of this particu- 
lar part. In one sense the entire future of the liberal 
movement in America, as also in India, will depend on 
the positively constructive work that is accomplished in 
the character of individual members of liberal churches 
and congregations—on the amount of piety, humility and 
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devotion that their teachers and preachers help them 
to build up in their individual lives. What can accom- 
plish this so well as a few simple principles of positive 
faith ardently. cherished as the very life-blood of our 
being? These, if rightly understood and properly inter- 
preted, will serve as the most powerful. bond of union to 
hold together as an organic whole all the manifold forces 
of liberalism in the East and in the West. 

The great question is what are the means to promote 
this kind of union among liberal religious minds. Relig- 
ious bodies like the Unitarians or Universalists are 
nearer to each other than they are to the orthodox. To 
all such people and to many others who may be seeking 
for union among kindred minds, I have one very humble 
suggestion to. make. The means that they have been 
employing and are still employing to effect union are 
as numerous as they are practical. The holding of 
united congresses and conferences, the appointment of 
select and working committees, the editing of newspapers 
and the issuing of tracts and reports are certainly most 
admirable and highly desirable means. They are most 
serviceable in promoting and forming public opinion on 
the topic in question. Let these be conducted and car- 
ried on with unabated zeal and energy. But let this 
manifold activity be preceded, followed and accompanied 
by the spirit of earnest devotion. In large and small 
cities let the members of such liberal bodies meet 
together as often as possible for united worship in public 
and private. At stated periods let there be united 
gatherings for purely devotional purposes and let these 
be conducted. by ministers of various denominations on a 
purely Theistic basis, so that it may be possible for all 
to join them and take part in them. In the congresses 
and: conferences it is so hard for people to lay aside 
their denominational relations; whereas, in a united 
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worship at the altar of God they come as the worshippers 
of the same Deity, the children of the same Father. To 
me it appears that such united devotional gatherings 
will greatly tend to soften individual diffzrences between 
denominations that are next-door to each other in their 
theological position, as also to bring together a great 
many independent churches that are at present living 
and working in perfect isolation. The liberal element in 
-the United States of America is, numerically speaking, 
far more strong than the same in England, while out 
here.in India it is much less than a mere drop in the 
ocean. At the same time, under the free and demo: 
cratic governmeiit of America, it is not laboring under 
any of the limitations and disadvantages which are so 
overpowering in the old world. I do not mean to say 
that American liberalism is free from every possible dis- 
advantage ; on the contrary, some of the disadvantages 


are very serious. However, taken all in all, the situation — 


is more favorable for union and co-operation, provided 
the basis for these are sought to be established in the 
worship of the One True God. What can separate those 


who are united in Him? 
B. B. NAGARKAR, 
Bombay, India, March, 1895. 


THE COLOR LINE: 


Among the many applications of the principle of Free 
Religion, a very important and practical one, is its bearing 
upon the relation of races. No specific religion has ever 
proved sufficient to overcome the hostility between differ- 
ent peoples, and yet the highest expressions of each, in 
which the Universal Religion finds utterance, would seem 
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made of one blood all the nations of the earth, to dwell 
together in unity,” ought to annihilate race wars and ha- 
tred, and yet how they rage in the very midst of Christ- 
endom. Eastern Europe and Western Asia are alike 
kept in perpetual turmoil by this contention. 

We recognize this struggle as a part of the evolution of | 
life through conflict, and we can accept its derivation from 
that instinct of self-preservation which bids us to dis- 
trust, fear and hate the unknown and strange. 

But that which is good in its origin, becomes stagnant 
and putrid, when it ceases to- fulfil its true function, and 
becomes only a tenacious clinging to what has no longer 
a reason for being, no right to live. 

The race prejudice of to-day seems a thing of the past, 
which ought to be buried fathoms deep, and utterly for- 
gotten, except as affording a study in Rie or used 
to “point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

And yet there is no more prolific source of evil in our 
midst, than this very hatred of races, which blocks the: 
wheels of progress, engenders the violence which so dis- 
graces us, and stifles the feelings of love and good-will 
which ought to bind all parts of the country together. 

While much might be said of our wrong to many races, 
most immediate and pressing is the duty to obliterate the 
color line, as it is called, and bring to an equal political 
and social level with other dwellers in the land, the 
descendants of the African race, whose blood is so largely 
blended with that of the whites, and who are inevitably 
destined to co-occupy this country with us, and help to 
mould the destinies of America. 

There is no reason to despair of this problem, the hori- 
zon is full of gleams of light, which indicate the coming 
of the good day, and yet even at this present momen | 
there is an aggravation of bitterness and hostility, which 
probably springs from the very consciousness that the 
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sufficient to extinguish race hatred at once. “God hath 
change is rapidly coming. But while we hope, we should 
no less labor to avert the evils which fall upon innocent 
victims, and to bring in the new regime with as little loss 
and suffering as possible. 

As we build: the monument to the Hero who has just 
closed his long, eventful life we shall celebrate a man who 
honored not one race alone, but both the great races 
whose blood was blended in him, for Frederic Douglass 
united in himself the finest qualities of the Anglo-Saxon 
and the Negro, and if he classed himself with the latter, 
it was in the true spirit of chivalry which takes the part 
of the oppressed and the wronged. He will become to 
later ages the great mythical hero, back to whom will be 
traced the grand National type which is to be evolved 
out of the blending of many races. 

I wish to indicate very briefly three of the most impor- 
tant influences which are tending to bring about the 
union of the races, and which should be fostered and 
watched most carefully to render them at once healthful 
‘and efficient. . 

The first is the material improvement and industry of 
the colored people. They are now very largely, and 
seem likely to become still more so, from the increase in 
manufactures and other skilled labor, the working people 
of the South, and who can read the signs of the times 
and not see that it is in the broadest and best sense the 
working people, and not any exclusive class, who are to 
be henceforth the leaders and masters of society. When 
the brain and hand are united the man is master of the 


situation. Already the white workman is jealous of the ° 


black man’s competition, and it is easy to see how fear 
embitters the contempt with which the slave was regard- 
ed. The colored man at present is at great disadvantage 
from the prejudice of his countrymen, and the competj_ 
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tion with foreigners, but he will gather iain from his 
difficulties. 

Would that he might learn from the ealscakee and the 
sufferings of the white laborers to make his upward path 
more rapid and less dangerous. Already the advance of 
this people in less than forty years from absolute poverty, 
not owning even their own bodies, is one of the great 
wonders of modern progress. The gradual improvement 
in their manner of living, the industrial enterprises carried 
on by themselves, the amount of money, which they have 
accumulated, and still more their schools of Theology, 
Law and Medicine, and colored hospitals springing up in 
many places, and indeed the whole aspect of the people 
indicate the life and vigor of the race, and justify the 
answer of the little boy to General Howard, when asked 
what he should say about them to Northern friends, “Tell 
‘em we're rising.” Not rising in insurrection, as was pre- 
dicted they would as soon as the shackles were taken off, 
but in manliness and self-respect. 

Nothing indicates this progress better than the reports 
of the conferences which have been held for the last few 
years at Tuskegee, Alabama, under the management of 
Mr. Booker T. Washington, who is most intelligently and 
firmly guiding his people on their forward march. 

In the very midst of the Black Belt the farmers gather 
together to discuss their needs, and the possibilities of 
improving their condition, and the plain, manly good 
sense shown in their appreciation of difficulties, and their 
plans for improvement, make it no wonder that year by 
year they report better homes, better crops and growing 
prosperity. 

Linking this with my next subject, Education, the 
Industrial Schools, in which Hampton, under the ener- 
getic lead of General Armstrong, took precedence, are: 
bringing up a generation of skilled workers, who will 
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know. how to-make their brains tell through their fingers. 
These schools are now to be found in almost every State, 
and as a large -~proportion of the pupils become teachers, 
every little country school gets the benefit, at least of the 
idea, and the ‘ambition to do skillful work becomes a 
strong influence in young minds. The great leading 
schools, Howard University, Hampton, Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Fiske, Berea, etc., have now for nearly thirty years 
been working with intelligent zeal, though, alas! with 


very insufficient means, and the results are very apparent. 


in the men and women they have produced. The ques- 
tion one asks of a bright, intelligent colored man now 
is, “Where were you educated 2” and the reply is Fiske, 
or Atlanta, or some other of these helpful institutions. 
When a band of singers went to the leading New Eng- 
land watering places last summer, it was not the quaint 
songs of a primitive people that made the most impres- 
sion, but the. gentlemanly bearing and fine faces of the 
young men who sang them. , 

So the teachers in the schools may not have the tra- 
ditional culture of long centuries of civilization, but they 
have fresh original thought and impress you with their 
vitality and tarnestness. Out of these schools will-come 
much of value to the common school system which they 
will bring in.: Already the Superintendents of Education 
occasionally advise the young teachers to visit the colored 
schools and observe their methods. 

It is interesting to see how differently these schools 
have developed under the impress of different minds. 
All that I have named have their special merits. Such 
a college as that at Atlanta aims at the full development 


of the intellectual powers, with the special object of pro- 


viding competent teachers for the common schools. They 
know that even for the humblest school the teacher is 
better fitted if his whole mental powers are under his 


a 


Ss 
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control, and his mind is enriched with thought and obser- 
vation. The, industrial development is not neglected, 
but it is kept in harmonious relation with the mental. 
At Tuskegee a broad elementary education with very 
practical industrial training is the principal feature, 
although higher studies are introduced. 

A most important point to be kept constantly in view 
is the union of both races in the schools. Many who 
do not consider themselves unfriendly to the negro, still 
insist that this co-education is impossible and unwise. 
They forget that the union of races already exists, for 
you may trace in every school many a shade of color 
from the full-blooded negro to the fair descendant of the 
Caucasian in whom it is almost impossible to trace the 
tinge of negro blood, which by the absurd rule of slavery 
is held to overcome all the qualities and privileges of the 
favored race. But as education advances, such meaning- 
less distinctions cannot be preserved in daily life, and 
will sooner or later be banished from the school. At 
Atlanta this has been the strong principle, for which they 
are willing to risk present advantages; Berea has won 
her high reputation by her fidelity in uniting both races 
in her class rooms, and at the college in Maryville, Tenn., 
originally founded for whites, the colored pupil now takes 
his place on the benches and cons his lessons with his 


‘white fellow student. 


It is only on this basis that popular education can be 
fully established, and it is not more important for the 
colored people than for the whites, who already begin to 
fear that the colored man, aided by Northern sympathy 
and interest, and stimulated by his longing for privileges 
from which he has been shut out, will surpass in educa- 
tion and intelligence the white man of the working class. 
The idea of some friends of education, that it is rather 
by superior attention paid to the education of the poor 
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whites, that they will become elevated above their color 
prejudice seems to me fallacious, and injurious to both. 
The poor white man will still feel that his superiority is 
secured by his blood and not by his intelligence, and he 
will be jealous of the negro’s encroachment, rather than 
emulous of his achievements. But a free and generous 
competition, side by side, will call out the manliness in 
both. We see in Northern co-educational schools that 
the colored student who gains the prize is applauded to 
the echo, and both classes are elevated by mutual respect. 
White students eagerly avail themselves of the advanta- 
ges offered at the Law and Medical school at Howard 
University. 

The last and a very important factor that I shall name 
in the elevation of both races, is the influence of free and 
enlightened Religion. The religious condition and devel- 
opment of the American Negro is a field of interesting 
study. Placed in the midst of a Christian civilization, 
which, in words, offered him the highest ideal of love and 
service, while its professors were often among his most 
cruel taskmasters, and at the same time cherishing the 
gross superstitions which had come from his African 
origin, the Negro slave, thirsting for some deliverance 
and consolation, was distracted in his mind and excited 
in his feelings by most opposite influences. 

This world offered him little joy in the present or hope 
for the future, but his imaginative and emotional nature, 
by force of excitement carried him into an unreal world, 
where unseen foes and guardians were around him, and a 
future of rapture and glory opened to him after death. 
He could forget his misery in the wild excitement of the 
shout and the dance; he could bear the whip, and despise 
the chain, when he saw the Heavens opening to him and 
the “sweet chariot bending low to receive him.” He 
accepted much of the symbolism of the church which sur- 
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rounded him, and yet by the selective assimilating pro 
cesses of genuine life in his soul, there grew up a religion 
of pure faith, of tender trust, of patient hope within him, 
which expressed itself in the music which blends patient 
suffering and confident anticipation more than that of any 
other people. Out of all the wild superstition of his 
ancestry, and all the confused mythology of the Christian 
church, there was formed in his soul the image of a con- 
stant, loving, tender friend, always longing to help, suffie- 
ient to his every need. His name was consecrated bya 
church, but he was still his own. It is Jesus, the living, 
loving, Jesus, not the theological Christ, who is dear to 
him. Undoubtedly the Methodist influences helped him 
to this conception, but yet it seems to have a nearness 
and tenderness closer to him than to others. 


“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve had, 
Nobody knows but Jesus,” 


is the refrain of their loving hearts, and Mr. Gannett has 
beautifully rendered the same feeling in his ballad of the 
old woman who, when asked if she lived alone in her des- 
olate hut, sweetly answered, “Me and Jesus.” 

But sweet as it is, there is great danger in a religious 
condition so emotional and so unenlightened. The Ne- 
gro has hardly learned yet to love God with his mind, 
and as little to serve him according to’the moral law. 
The puritanism of the American church, with all its 
faults, yet drew its life from a people in whom practical 
good sense had implanted strong moral principles; yet 
even. with them the divorce of religion from morality 
brought disastrous results. What could we expect of a 
man who under the law of slavery had no moral train- 
ing, since responsibility was denied to him, and his one 
recognized duty was obedience to: his master’s will! 
That in spite of this, his character is‘ marked by ‘so 
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many virtuous traits is a great testimony to the primal 
worth of human nature. 

But, of course, priests have arisen who have taken 
advantage of the people’s craving for excitement, and 
their eagerness to receive any promises of comfort, and 
it is admitted by their best friends that the Negro 
preachers who have gained power over the people are 
to a large extent, not only ignorant, but unscrupulous 
and’ immoral. Religion as the animating principle of a 
true life is rarely their theme. To “get religion” is “to 
fall down in a trance, and be toted home,” and religion 
thus obtained is.a protection against the fiendish enemy 
who is seeking to destroy them. - 

To educate men for a higher ministry in religion has 
therefore been wisely made a chief object with many of 
the associations engaged in the work of education. 
Free Religionists may find that there is much theology 
taught in these schools and colleges which they deem 
untrue and even harmful, but it is so much better than 
what it displaces, and the very fact of coming to the 
study of religion in a spirit of fair inquiry, instead of 
slavish submission, is so valuable, that I cordially sym- 
pathize with this work as opening the windows and 
letting in the light on benighted minds. It was with 
great delight, that I saw a class in Clark University 
struggling with a translation of the Greek Testament. 
Earnest, stalwart men they were, and I realized what a 
flood of light must come to their minds simply with the 
idea of the Bible asa translation. I believe that many 
of those who have been thus trained in these schools, are 
already doing good work, in the elevation of. the clergy 
and the improvement of morals. 

The great interest that liberal churches and people 
have taken in the education of the Freedmen is having a 
great effect on all who are engaged in it. Whatever the 
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difference in theology, all recognize as the true religious 
spirit, the human sympathy which leads strangers to 
work for and suffer with these little children of God, and 
community in good work brings with it mutual respect 
and community of feeling. In many of these schools, 
although the old theology prevails, the portraits of Chan- 
ning or Emerson or Parker are on the walls, and the 
pupils sing the hymns of Whittier or Julia Ward Howe, 
without asking of their creeds. 

The heart of this people is open for the reception of 
the simplest and purest religion, and their future and 
ours hangs upon his recognition of it, as the inspiration 


to character and conduct. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


‘ 


EDITORIAL. 


FREEDOM AND DEVELOPMENT. 


In the march of life to halt is to petrify, and human 
petrifactions are painfully numerous. It is easy enough 
to fill a niche, to do as our fathers did, to “settle on the 
' lees” of thought and feeling. But what worse fate could 
befall us than to remain stationary on that vast campaign 
ground in which the army of humanity moves ever onward 
in obedience to orders. The tree is dead that adds not 
each year a new ring to its growth and we too are dead if 
we add not a new quantum to the sum of our being. 
Development, progress, this is the keynote-of a life worth 
living. Nature’s supreme, eternal command is develop, 
-bring into activity all the powers with which you have 
been endowed. And if we are meant. to: live eternally 
then these powers must admit of eternal unfolding. 

But the realization of this divine ideal of progress or 
development is possible only on one condition. There 
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must be perfect freedom of soul! There can be no de- 
velopment without it. Therefore we see the stagnation 
of Catholicism, lacking freedom to move beyond the limits 
of Papal infallibility; and of orthodox Protestantism, 
bound by the Bible as its final court of appeal ; and even 
of Unitarianism, committed to “the religion of Jesus” as 
the creed of Unitarianism and its test of denominational 
fellowship. The special virtue of the Free Church move- 
ment lies in the fact that it is actually wholly free, thus 
fulfilling the necessary, inexorable condition of achieving 
progress or development—the highest attainment to which 
man can aspire. 


INDEPENDENCE AND FRATERNALISM. 


The charge of ‘indifference to fellowship” has been 
. laid at the door of the Free Church again and again, but 
its reiteration only betrays the fact that the real nature of 
the new departure is very imperfectly understood by its 
Christian critics. 

We of the Free Church crave fellowship. We are fully 
aware of the weakness of absolute independence. But 
fellowship is not something one may enjoy at any price. 
Principle is higher than fellowship, and no earnest soul 
will ever pay the price of principle for any or all of the 
advantages that fellowship may afford. In every conflict 
between these two only one choice can be made if an un- 
stained soul be our first desideratum. Independence, we 
know, is not necessarily an advantage, nor any indication 
of strength. It depends entirely upon the cause that 
produces it. The independence that owes its origin to.a 
Mere whim or sentiment is utter weakness and unwor- 
thinéss ; the independence derived from the desire ‘to 
“gain notoriety or: that which is adopted asia “fad is as- 
suredly “a cheap folly.” . There can be no: question but 
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that when only the yielding to a sentiment interferes with 
the acceptance of fellowship in a Conference, or other 
association, independence is wholly unworthy and posi+ 
tively wrong. But when something more than a sentiment 
is involved, when a principle is at stake, an ideal, a posi- 
tion that concerns the very essentials of ethics and religion, 
independence is absolutely necessary; nay, it were cow- 
ardly and base to shrink from independence for the sake 
of reaping the financial and social benefits of Association. 
To stand squarely apart is brave, manly, ennobling, when 
prompted by obedience to an idea, a principle, a Cause. 

Undoubtedly, “the gospel of the our is not isolation 
but fraternalism,” but a higher and more important gospel 
is the gospel of the ages, the gospel which bids us de true 
to truth at any cost. Better, we say, the independence of 
the hermit in his cave, of the wanderer in the desert, better 
a solitary voice in the wilderness, than part of a chorous 
that shouts a cry and hoists a flag under which we cannot 
march without dishonoring our better selves and tarnish- 
ing our sacred ideal. 


Cana man be both a Protestant and a Catholic, both a 
Christian and a Buddhist, both a protectionist and a free 
trader without being false to one or another of these mu- 
tually antagonistic systems of belief? Then neither can 
we be both Christian and Free, Sectarian and Unsectarian, 
adherents of both special and universal religion without 
betraying the principle that is dearer to us than aught else 
beside. If we are to be true to the truth we see, to the 
ideal of religion we cherish, then we must continue to 
stand alone until co-operation, fraternalism, is honorably, 
consistently possible. That which gives the Free Church 
movement as represented at Peoria, Ill, and at Tacoma, 
Wash., its religious hegemony (we say it in-all modesty) 
is its steadfast, inflexible self-commitment .to the ‘ideal af 
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universality in religion, its standing resolutely for un- 
sectarianism without reserve. Sooner or later (if we mis- 
take not the signs of the times and the inevitable logic of 
events) the American Congréss of Liberal Religious So- 
cieties, the Free Religious Association of America and 
Unitarianism will be compelled to follow that lead. When 
these organizations have openly committed themselves to 
this ideal every disciple of Universal Religion will join 
them. 

This ideal is not of-our creating. We do not ask others 
to come into our fold but to accept with us the supreme 
ideal that will eventually win the heads and hearts of all 
the children of men. What we are working for is the 
social ideal of universal religion, namely the formation of 
an association of unsectarian societies of unsectarian 
individuals, and the most effective way to help on the 
realization of this ideal is to make as clear as possible the 
principles which are the bottom and inexorable conditions 
_ of its attainment. We only deceive ourselves if we think 
we can hasten the coming of our social ideal by indulging 
in compromising policies, or by yielding to the allurements 
of fraternalism, instead of steering our course by the 
eternal stars of self-consistency and loyalty to the prin-. 
ciples we cherish. more than our lives. Concession to 
these is a ruinous proceeding. Our only safe course is to 
trust ourselves to our ideal and do what we can to create 
a fellowship of our own. Eventually the Free Church of 
the Ideal, the realization of the social dream of universal 
religion will be fulfilled. 


STANDING ALONE. 


“Under the above caption, Rey. R. B. Marsh, in. the 
May numberof the Unsectarian (a monthly sheet pub- 
lished by his society at Peoria, Ill.) questioned the right 
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of the Tacoma Free Church to assert that it is the only 
religious organization in existence that represents the 
new ideal of thorough-going unsectarianism, avowing its 
independence of all the special historical religions, includ- 
ing Christianity, on the ground that Universal Religion 
must be independent of them all if it is to be really uni- 
versal. Mr. Marsh claimed that his own Society stands 
on the very same platform, committed to the self-same 
ideal of absolute unsectarianism. We at once replied 
that the published statements of the Peoria Church 
nowhere indicated, in unmistakable terms, its avowed 
independence of Christianity ; that at least we were of 
the opinion that the members of the People’s church did 
not so understand its position, and that if they meant to 
stand for universal as opposed to special religion, they 
should frankly say so, thus leaving no doubt in the minds 
of outsiders as to the actual character of their organiza- 
tion. In the June issue of his paper Mr. Marsh writes : 

“We have received a kindly letter from Rev. A. W. Mar- 
tin, minister of the Tacoma Church of Universal Religion. 
It appears that because they had the clause, ‘in avowed 
independence of Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
all other special religions,’ that they supposed we did not 
stand with them. Our position is the same, except that 
we did not name any of the religions we were indepen- 
dent of, but said, ‘all supernatural .religions; that the 
People’s Church was not founded on any book or man, 
but upon universal religion in human nature.’ 

_“We are glad to learn that it was a misunderstanding, 
that they are pleased to count us with them, and invite 
us ‘to join in the call for other societies to plant them- 
selves on this basis, and thus : organize a fellowship of 
Unsectarian local societies of Unsectarian individuals.’ 

“This we gladly do, and see no need to change the 
wording of our statement of principles. 
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“ The Tacoma Church has done a brave act, and its, 
energy and ability are noted. Since it dropped the Uni- 
tarian name and fellowship for its present position, it was 
perhaps necessary for it to be very explicit. We. are 
opposed to all Sectarianism, large or small, ‘we believe in . 
universal religion founded upon universal human nature, 
and authenticated by universal reason.’” 


We are glad indeed to hear from Mr. Marsh that the 
Tacoma Free Church does not stand alone; that the Peo- 
ple’s Church of Peoria also cherishes the ideal of freé; 
spiritual and universal religion, frankly owning that it 
takes its stand outside all the ethnic religions without ex- 
ception. 

We, too, see no need of any change in the wording of 
the Peoria Church’s statement of principles. But we do 
see very clearly the need of supplementing that statement 
by a clause which definitely states the independency of 
the Peoria Church of all the special religions—ention- 
ing a few of them, including Christianity, so that the 
world may clearly understand just what the position of 
the Society is. In these days any Church that is not 
Christian ought to say so plainly. Nothing is gained by 
trying to cover up the entirety of one’s meaning on such 
vital problems as these. What the world needs to-day is 
clearness of expression, as well as of thought, avoidance 
of trimming and compromising, the bane of progress and 
the destroyer of intellectual morality. Now that the 
Peoria Church openly declares its oneness with the 
Tacoma Church let it adopt as part of its standing state- 
ment of principles, the frank avowal of its necessary. 
independence of the sectarian religions, Christianity 
included, adding whatever it may choose, to express ‘its 
sympathy with the universal element that inheres in each 
of the special or sectarian religions. | 


foyer, 
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A DIFFERENCE OF IDEALS. 


The editor of the Pacific Unitarian devoted a page of 
the July number to a mild criticism of the Free Church 
of Tacoma and its minister. In attempting to justify his 
own connection with the Unitarian denomination the edi- 
tor says: ‘There is no reason why we should not main- 
tain our practical connection with the Unitarian body. 
We, too, have an ideal of freedom, but we do not feel that 
we compromise it by standing by a Church that to us is 
as free as any Church that is a Church can be. We have 
al} the freedom we can make any use of, and more than 
we can worthily fill with noble deed and aspiration.” 

This exactly expresses the difference between our 
Unitarian brethren and ourselves. We feel that we do 
compromis2 our ideal cf freedom by maintaining practi- 
cal connections with the Unitarian body. Our ideal of 
freedom does not permit us to be simultaneously loyal to 
any special religion, not even Christianity. Our ideal of 
freedom is allegiance to pure Unsectarianism, forbidding 
the retention of practical connections with a sectarian 
body. Unitarianism being a sect of Christianity, neces- 
sarily cherishes the ideal of sectarianism, even though in 
avery attenuated form. Loyalty to our ideal and to 
intellectual integrity compelled us to give up our working 
fellowship with Unitarians and no one will question that 
any other alternative was open to us, once having espous- | 
ed the Cause of Universal Religion, the antithesis of 
Special Religion. No Church, in our judgment, is “free” 
in the real sense of the word, nor has it all the freedom 
of which it can make use, while it remains partly Chris- 
tian and partly free, partly committed to the religion of 
Jesus and partly to absolute mental liberty. We chose 
the ideal of freedom a/one, of Universal Religion a/one, 
thus escaping the inconsistency of being pledged to 
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mutually exclusive principles, to irreconcilable and con- 


tradictory ideals. Continuing, the editor says: “Our. 


brother at Tacoma feels that he must be absolutely free, 
even from the slight tie that holds congregational churches 
to a common name and occasional meetings for mutual 
counsel and the inspiration of association; and so he goes 
out from our comfortable ark, and so far he has found no 
other upon which to light.” This is a serious misrepre: 
sentation. The Tacoma Society and its minister are 
together working for just this “tie” that “holds congrega- 
tional churches to a common name and occasional meet- 
‘ings for mutual counsel and the inspiration of association.” 
But there is all the difference in the world between 
the tie that binds unsectarian individuals belonging to 
unsectarian churches in the fellowship of an Unsectarian 
National Conference and the tie that unites Unitarian 
Christian Churches in the National Unitarian Christian 
Conference, with the spiritual bondage of its requirement 
that all belonging to it and all who wear the Unitarian 
name mnst “accept the religion of Jesus.” The latter is 
_ sectarian, special, Christian ; the former, unsectarian, uni- 
versal, free. Between these essentially different ideals 
every one must choose. The Tacoma Society made 
its choice and took the necessary consequences—the 
surrender of all practical connections that would in any 
way compromise or tarnish its ideal. Having decided 
to espouse the cause of perfect freedom in religion we 
could not honestly retain the Unitarian Christian name 
or connection. This was the real, adequate ground of 
separation, and nothing is gained by our contemporary 


inventing unreal and inadequate causes for the’ new 
departure of the Tacoma Free Church, Let there be a 
frank recognition on both sides of the real issues that 
divide Unitarian Christianity from Universal Religion. 
This will promote the interests of progress and truth 
and preclude the possibility of fruitless criticism. ‘ 
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THE POSSIBLE CONTENT OF THE UNITARIAN NAME, 


Ina recent sermon upon “our movement and mission,” 
Rev. M. J. Savage again raises the question “is our Unit- 
arian name to abide?” He says: eas 


“There are those who are making a strong movement to get rid 
of the name. They think that to be called a Unitarian is some-. 
what of a species of bondage. That seems curious to me. A: 
man must have a name, if it is only to receive his letters through 
the post office. I cannot for the life of me see where the bondage 
is in wearing a name, provided the name is large enough to give 
one room for all his religious and intellectual expansion, Now 
let us see what our word “Unitarian” may mean. It may have 
meant that we held the unity instead of the trinity of God, no 
matter. What is the name capable of containing? Let us note 
how the name chimes in with the total tendencies of the civilized 
world. As the world has advanced, we have found, from the 
farthest star, the farthest cloud-mist in the heavens, to the dust 
whirling in the street, all is in the grasp of one universal, tireless, 
mighty order. In other words, we know to-day that we are ina 
universe. That means what? The unity of all that is, the unity. 
of God, the unity of life, the unity of all force,—that forces are 
only the manifestation of one force,—the unity of humanity, the 
unity of religion,—that, we have one God, the Father of us all,— 
the unity of the human race, the unity of destiny, — 

“‘One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 
Our Unitarian word is capable of including and meaning all this; 
and, unless there is some one so broad that being in the universe 
cramps him, I do not see why he need to fear that he shall be 


cramped inside the Unitarian name.” 

That Mr. Savage, the foremost Unitarian preacher of 
to-day, may yet succeed in drafting, and getting adopted 
by the National Unitarian Conference, an amendment to 
its Constitution which shall define the word “Unitarian” 
in the above way, is not impossible. But until he or 
some one else does get the name officially so defined, it is 
idle to claim that the interpretation put upon it by Mr. 
‘Savage represents its actual, authentic meaning. The 
National Conference Constitution, by the moral authority 
which it carries, tells the world what Unitarianism is. 
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That is the official standard by ,which all who are not 
Unitarians determine what this denomination stands for. 

We of the Free Church dropped the name Unitarian 
because, in spite of the recently revised National Con- 
ference Constitution, it “is somehow a species of bondage 
to be called a Unitarian” For, to be a Unitarian is to 
be a Christian, i. e., to accept the authority of Jesus, the 
Christ, and this is assuredly “a species of bondage.” 
Again, to be a Unitarian is to “accept the religion of 
Jesus” since the National Conference at its last session 
set this up as the test of Unitarian fellowship, compelling 
everyone who would honorably wear the Unitarian name 
to accept the religion of Jesus. And this, too, is “a species 
of bondage,” for much of the religion of Jesus, as Mr. 
Savage himself has shown, is outgrown, antiquated, false ; 
while the religion of Jesus, considered as a whole, (like all 
the other special religions born in pre-scientific times) is 
dogmatic, lacking that basis in the scientific method which 
alone can establish its leading doctrines (the Fatherhood 
of God, the brotherhood of Man) as universally verified 
truths. 


The bondage in wearing the Unitarian name lies just 
in the fact that it is “not large enough to give one room 
for all his religious and intellectual expansion.” What 
the name may yet be “made to mean” is a wholly different 
matter. Any historic name can be stretched so as to 
serve the changing demands of a progressive body. The 
practical question to be faced is not “what is the name 
capable of containing” but what does it contain now? 
Mr. Savage’s argument might with equal fitness be ap- 
plied to the names of other Christian denominations. 
Take, for instance, the name Episcopalian. A progressive, 
science-imbued Episcopalian might take the same unwar- 
ranted liberty with his name, maintaining that it is the 


a | 
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largest and grandest of'names because all-comprehensive, 
all-inclusive, over-seeing (epi-skopein) the entire range of 
religious thought, taking a broad, expansive, all-embracing — 
view of the universe, beholding in its survey “the unity 


_of life, of all force, the unity of humanity, the unity of 


religion, the unity of destiny. There seems to us: to be 
just as much reasonableness in such an attenuation of the 
meaning of the word Episcopalian as in Mr. Savage’s 
proposed modification of the meaning of the term Unit- 
arian. It is easy enough, but unwarranted, to endow his- 
toric theological names with the “promise and potency ” 
of such splendid meanings as these. 


The fact is that the dangerous experiment of putting 
new wine into old bottles is being tried by individual 
representatives of each of the Christian — sects, 
imbued as they are with the scientific thought of 
theage. But while such liberties with names may 


be taken by individuals, it by no means implies that if 


these names, as officially interpreted, represent “a species 
of bondage,” the private unofficial reinterpretation 
removes it. Mr. Savage’s definition of Unitarianism is, | 
after all, only his own, not that of the sect itself. A de- 
nominational name, of long standing and identified witha 
Constitution or Creed, can take on a new authentic signi- 
fication only by the collective voice of the societies com- 
posing the National organization, or “some other similar 
body, agreeing upon the adoption of the new meaning of 
its name. All that individual members can do is to agi- 
tate ; they cannot by their own personal flat stamp a new 
interpretation upon any historic name for the whole sect, 
not even one with so brief a history as Unitarianism. 
They can only agitate the adoption of the new meaning 
of the old name by the denomination as a whole, through 
its National Conference, or other organization, whose de- 
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cisions carry the weight of moral (if not of legal) authority, 


binding all separate societies and individuals wearing the - 


name, to the meaning of it recognized by the dictionary, 
by public opinion and officially established in the creed, 
constitution or other “statement of objects” published by 
the denomination. If ever the Unitarian denomination 
officially assigns to its name Mr. Savage’s conception of it; 
if Unitarians ever represent that perfect freedom for which 
its leading representatives yearn, if the denomination ever 
frankly puts itself on record as standing for absolute 
mental liberty, for unsectarianism, for freedom alone, and 
not also in part for Christianity, too, if ever it commits 
itself unreservedly to the ideal of Free, Spiritual and Uni- 
versal religion, announcing this as the new meaning to be 
in the future attached to the Unitarian name, we could 
consistently assume it and renew the working fellowship 
which intellectual honesty compelled us to give up. But 
on Mr. Savage’s declaration as to the meaning of. the 
name or on the statement of any other Unitarian divine, 
we can do nothing, for the individual in such a matter 
carries no authority. Let the denomination sustain him 
in his tireless attempt to invest the Unitarian name with 
his proposed interpretation of it, let it stand for the Ideal 
its leaders have always desired for it, and then will the 
hour have arrived for Independent or Free Churches to 
_ consider the question of uniting with the Unitarian body. 
Till then loyalty to the Ideal of Freedom and Frater- 
nity as well as of simple Consistency requires them to stand 
apart. Before fellowship comes principle, and woe to him 
who for the sake of the former is false to the latter, 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT ETHICS. 


In the August number, under the title “A rule of life,” 
Mr. C. K. Whipple presented us with a brief, forceful dis- 
cussion of the real meaning of the main precepts of Jesus. 
‘Unquestionably the Jewish doctrine of the « Kingdom of 
God,” furnishes the key to their true interpretation. Take 
; away this most distinctive peculiarity of Jewish thought, 
.this most conspicuous feature of Jewish life—the belief 
ithat the world was soon to come to an end and a new 
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order of society to be miraculously established by the 
“ Messiah "—and you are wholly at a loss to know how to 
put a rational construction upon such commandments as 
the cultivation of poverty, indifference to the morrow, 
humble supmission to injuries, etc., precepts enjoined by 
Jesus for contemporary society, on the assumption that 
the existing order of things must come to an end within 
twenty-five years and the everlasting Kingdom of God 
be ushered in. But all through the Christian centuries 
the feeling has prevailed that these maxims must admit 
of rational, valid application to the needs of every age and 
race. Not perceiving the inseparable relation of these 
teachings to the Messianic hope and believing them to be 
eternally valid, the practice arose, and still flourishes, of 
so construing these precepts as to make them meet the 
requirements of modern individual and social ideals, 
thereupon asserting that this particular construction is the 
very one which Jesus himself meant to convey. As a re- 
sult we witness to-day the strange spectacle of various 
ethical, religious, philosophical, pseudo-philosophical, 
theosophical, Christian-scientific and kindred societies, 
each professing to possess the true, original and perma- 
nent meaning of Jesus’ words, yet failing to perceive that . 
it was from the Messianic idea that the principal teachings 
of Jesus derived their real significance and force. Not 
indeed that Jcsus was a “time-server,” but that living when 
and where he did, his ethical code naturally and inevitably 
took its tone and color from the Jewish theory of the uni- 
verse that obtained in the age in which he lived. Now 
in the “spiritualizing,” “allegorizing” or modernizing in 
any form of the Biblical statements there is certainly 
nothing wrong provided only care is taken to intimate 
that the given interpretation is modern. But to assume 
and to assert that the peculiar modern rendering of a given 
passage is the real original meaning which its author 
meant to convey is essentially unethical. The plain duty 
of all readers and teachers of the Bible is to determine 
first what the writer meant to express and then if they 
choose, adapt his thought or his language to modern 
spiritual needs. And this liberty naturally extends to other 
Bibles as well as to the Christian and Hebrew scriptures, 
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Read what you will into the Vedas and the Pitakas, the 
‘Old Testament and the New, only do not assert that what 
you have read into a given passage represents what it 
‘meant to its author. To force into the text what it was 
plainly not meant to hold is to violate the demands of 
intellectual integrity. . 
In this connection we are reminded of a stirring pas- 
sage in Dr. Martineau’s address delivered: last year at 
Oxford. Speaking of this modern practice of attributing 
to Bible writers ideas that they never entertained, the 
distinguished scholar referred to the familiar farewell of 
John Robinson as in his closing blessing he bade his 
parishioners look. for ever clearer vision of divine things 
because, as he said, “there is yet more light to break 
forth from God’s word.” “ What,” says Dr. Martineau, 
.“ could this mean, coming from one who believed in the 
plenary inspiration of the Scriptures from the first word 
to the last? Did he refer merely to the future correction 
by scholars of mistaken readings and translations? No; 
_he was intent on reaching, not more exactly what the 
writers said and meant, but more fully what was the 
thought of God hid beneath their literal meaning. In his 
view “inspired ” words were assumed to carry more than 
obvious significance. If that seemed to be trivial, it 
symbolized the great’; if material, it veiled the spiritual ; 
if historical, it was a prophetic hint. Swedenborg is well 
known to have worked out this doctrine ofa double sense 
in Holy Writ: but in truth it has never been absent from 


the interpreters, or even the writers, of the books received. 


as sacred. It has spoiled the whole history of Biblical 
exposition, turning the scriptures into an occult cypher- 
writing, speaking only to those whom’ the spirit furnishes 
with the secret key. Under the influence of this pre- 
conception, that beside the literal and textual sense there 
was the symbolical, and within the symbolical there was 
the spiritual, Robinson might well expect an indefinite 
delivery of truth within truth, as the interior caskets were 
opened. But now that interpretation is complete when 
the immediate thought which dictated the words is found 
we must treat all else as put into the text by the reader’s 


fancy, instead of drawn out of it by revelation of the Spirit 
of God.” 
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THE NESE STEP: 


Let us suppose liberty in religion to be universally 
established. - A violent supposition, to be sure, seeing 
that it is repudiated in most places and partly accepted 
in very few. But the tendency is in that direction ; in 
every church there are many who favor, and some who 
proclaim it, while in scattered societies it is frankly ad- 
mitted. That the law will eventually prevail can hardly 
be doubted. Then the task that devolves upon two or 
three will be incumbent upon all. This task is nothing 
less than the rehabilitation of religion. For liberty, though 
essential to rational religion, is a condition only, not the 
thing itself; a preparation, an antecedent, of prime mo- 
ment, but not creative. For it is not quite safe to assume 
the permanency of the religious sentiment, its supremacy 
or validity as an element of human nature, its persistency 
through all changes of thought, its power of expansion 
into more beautiful forms under liberty. The contrary 
seems to be the case in some quarters. There are many 
and very intellectual people too, who are persuaded that 
religion will decline under liberty until it gradually dis- 
appears. Some are materialists, some philosophers, some 
men of letters, some agnostics who make ignorance an 
excuse for indifference, if not for contempt. 

Thus the task of the rationalist is peculiarly difficult. 
In the first place he must cultivate a large not to say a new 
field. It is much easier to till an acre than to till a hun- 
dred; to defend an opinion than to maintain a truth. 
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The sectarian is concerned for his party only ; to spread 
it and make it prevail, to define and establish its creed, 
to beautify its tabernacle, or increase its influence. This 
requires no love of truth, no appreciation of doctrine, no 
wide view of belief, no active faith, no confidence in ideas ; 
In destroying barriers the rationalist compels himself to 
survey the whole ground disclosed, to discard partial 
dogmas, to look beyond party lines, and to recognize,the 
truth which lies beneath all forms of credence. If he is 
deeply in earnest he will go even further than this and 
try to penetrate to the ultimate source of conviction itself. 
He will not be satisfied until he has arrived at a positive 
account of religion as an expression of the spiritual con- 
sciousness of mankind. In days of heedlessness or doubt 
he is pledged to try this. Even the cardinal ideas of 
religion—the spiritual nature of man, the inward or eter- 
nal life, the authority of the moral law, the conception of 
a perfect character—must be justified on grounds purely 
intellectual and philosophic. The power of tradition 
whereby they persist now is likely to be spent, at all 
events it must be dispensed with, as knowledge takes the 
place of blind faith. The whole subject is open. The 
dismissal of the old system involves the dismissal of all 
the thoughts and feelings that have been peculiarly asso- 
ciated with it—joy must be substituted for contrition, 
Praise for penitence, self-respect for self-abasement, 
humility for humiliation. The interpretation of scripture, 
must give place to the interpretation of nature and man. 
Life as well inward as outward must be freely scrutinized 
in order that we may know what the original sentiments 
are. This is no light undertaking, A beginning has 
been made by F. E. Abbot in his book entitled « Scientific 
Theism,” and by F. W. H. Myers in his essay on “Science 
and a Future Life,” but the end is not yet. A complete 
account of religion requires a complete knowledge. This 
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the rationalist must enter upon. 

Once more, the work of the rationalist is difficult be- 
cause the temper in which he must pursue it cannot be 
other than calm, clear, peaceful, hopeful and sympathetic. 
Sectarianism, however widely extended, appeals to mean 
passions, that will have to be suppressed—envy, jealousy, 
uncharitableness, strife for mastery, rivalry, competition, 
love of power, pride of distinction. No more crowing ! 
No more howling or whining! No more exclusion or 
banishment! The rationalist is a lover of truth, the whole 
truth; not the partial truth of Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism, Christianity, but the truth-plight of creation. 
The real lover of truth is generous, hospitable, ready with 
a welcome for every honest investigator. There is no 
reason why his devotion should not in time accomplish 
the finest results and without the alloy of partisanship. Of 
course there must be patience, self-denial, consecration, 
but there need not be passion. The prime quality de- 
manded is single-mindedness. 

The saying that spiritual things must be spiritually 
discerned must be as true now as it ever was: only let 
‘spiritual things” cease to be identified with ecclesiastical 
thing~, or dogmatical things, or priestly things of any kind; 
and let spiritual discernment mean the insight of pure 
intelligence looking forward with happy anticipation. 
Thus, at last, we shall get at the verity which is “Semper, 
ubique, et ab omnibus’—eternal, universal and absolute. 
For my part, I am deeply persuaded that a reverent ex- 
amination into the world of mind will result in a fresh 
influx of light and power that will make life rest in faith. 
The ancient emotions of wonder, admiration, praise, rap- 
ture, gratitude, peace, longing will revive as the glory of 
the universe is revealed, and natural religion puts on new 


splendor. 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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AN IMPERATIVE FREEDOM. 


I love liberty. Ilove the restraints of liberty. All 
that makes freedom desirable is the possibility of devoting 
it to some wise use. Mere freedom is intolerable servi- 
tude. One is never really free except for some adequate 
purpose. Stern and relentless are the imperatives of 
freedom—“ Use and improve or lose.” I see no other 
alternative. 

Freedom is ours that we may add to it progress. 
Finely has our divine Emerson taught us that “ defore 
opens liberty, behind closes organization.” On ahead the 
way is open or may be opened. All nature with joy con- 
tributes her support to well-directed effort. Hopeless 
slavery encompasses the soul that seeks to move against 
the current of progress. I rejoice in the freedom which 
compels us to move on. Liberty is ours that we may be 
deliberate in our search for truth. We are not as likely 
to indulge in “precipitate suppositions "guesswork and 
dreaming and “only believing” are synonyms for servi- 
tude. Freedom insists that we shall use and improve the 
mighty powers of rational human life. Wecan not escape 
from the restraints of freedom. Having eyes liberty de- 
mands that wesee. Try to satisfy your self with squinting; 
be content to peep through “some priest-curtained ori- 
fice”, and the consequences are inevitable, Hard is it to 
escape from the entanglements and confusion into which 
unfair thinking leads. “The spider threads of miscon- 
ception grow ‘stout as iron chains.” Submit gladly 
to an acknowledged tyranny sooner than be a victim to 
the severities which result from freedom abused. 

I rejoice in a liberty which zwszsts upon cool and cau- 
tious deliberation, which compels us to obey the truth. 
Liberty is ours in order that we may add to it sympa- 
thy. There is one necessity from the restraints of which 
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the broadest soul is never free — the necessity of friendli- 
ness and fellowship. Fellowship with whom ? 

Confucius can answer that question —“Who is there 
among men that I will not bear with? What have we to 
do with the putting away of others?” Freedom compels 
us to be friendly. 


Liberty brings with it a holy compulsion. “Eternal 
vigilance” is not all. Unless we serve our fellow-men 


with patient and deep sympathy we may be loose, but are 
not free. 

With the Free Church of Tacoma I glory in an “avowed 
independence of all special religions and their sects.” 
And with that Church I also glory in an avowed devotion 
to whatever is good and true and beautiful in all special 
religions and their sects. 

We are free from the exclusive exaltation of any one 
religion or any one sect ; but not free to treat any with 
disdain or indifference. 

Not for nothing are we free. Universal religon cannot 
exist apart from individuals. It is in the individual that 
we find the universal. Therefore we must not neglect 
any. 

VicTOR E. SOUTHWORTH. 

The People’s Church, 

Janesville, Wis. 
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UNIVERSAL RELIGION AND THE WORLD'S 
RELIGIONS.* 


There are three stages in the history of the reception 
accorded to every discovered truth. First it meets with 
ridicule, then it is granted a candid examination and finally 
it receives enthusiastic, whole-souled, universal acceptance. 
The Copernican astronomy,the theories of gravitation andof 
the circulation of the blood together with all those other 
truths which constitute what is called science, or, real 
knowledge, have passed through these successive stages. 
«“ Evolution ” is emerging from the second and fast enter- 
ing on the third stage; for, with only two or three excep- 
tions, the theory of “descent with modification ” has 
securedthe universal endorsement of the thinking world 
and in all probability will take its place in the category 
of verified, established, or universal truths. 

Universal religion, as the religious ideal of humanity, 
is steadily and rapidly passing out of the first stage and 
engaging the thoughtful attention of liberal, progressive 
minds. Men have made all kinds of comment on Universal 
Religion. Some have described it as “a vapid vagary 
unworthy the candid consideration of intelligent beings.” 
Others have called it “a cold glitter of less practical value 
than moonshine.” Still others have defined it as “a loose, 
colorless phrase used to denote a purely chimerical idea,” 
But the day of ridicule is well-nigh done and already the 
sky of the future reddens with the promise of a widespread, 
candid examination into the nature and worth of Univer- 
sal Religion. And if it have truth on its side, if it be 
grounded on enduring foundations, it is destined to enter 


the third stage, to receive the enthusiasti 


c homage of 
mankind. 


*An address delivered in the First Free Church Sept. 29, 1895. 
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In the preceding address I endeavored to sketch the con- 
tent and character of Universal Religion. I began by 
pointing out what it is zo¢ in order that thereby we might 
be enabled the better to understand what it is. We ob- 
served that Universal Religion is the product of the 
scientific method applied to all those thoughts and 
feelings that are regarded as _ constituting  reli- 
gion. Universal religion means all those ideas and 
sentiments in which all existing religions agree, and fur- 
ther, all those in which they will yet agree when the 
scientific method is systematically applied to the entire 
subject-matter of religion. The result of the application 
of this “universal learning process” to all the problems of 
man’s relation to the universe, as a whole, will be Universal 
Religion. The adoption of this method marks the 
main and fundamental difference between Universal 
Religion and the world’s religions. For the latter em- 
ploy, as their instrument for the discovery of truth, 
revelation, whereas the former confines itself to the use of 
the scientific method and its necessary results as the sole 
source of sett/ing all disputed questions. 

But on what are “all “seligicts, (now " apreed? 
All religions are not theistic nor do all set forth the 
belief in personal immortality. The Buddhism of Gotama 
is atheistic, Confucianism and Comtism are agnostic 
religions. The Judaism of the Old Testamentand Posit- 
ivism represent religions that recognize no belief in the 
survival of individual consciousness, or, personal immor- 
tality. Nor again in those religions which contain the 
doctrines of God and Immortality dowe find the conceptions 
of them alike in any two religions. It is obvious therefore 
that neither of these beliefs can be called universal or 
established, nor, consequently, can this be claimed for any 
particular notion of God or of Immortality. Nothing can 
ever establish these two ancient and most precious ideas 
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as universal truths except a fearless and thorough-going 
subjection of them both to the scientific method. If they 
can successfully stand this supreme test, then, and then 
only, will they take rank as established or universal truths, 
to be incorporated as part of the content of Universal 
Religion. 

Meanwhile, it behooves every one who has scientifically 
verified his theism for himself, to maintain it, and await 
the verdict of wxzversal reason which, when it has applied 
the scientific method in its entirety to the problem of 
deity, will determine whether or not theism is one of the 
truths of the Cosmos. 

At present the number of ideas and sentiments in 
which all religions (whether of isolated individuals or of 
organizations) agree is small compared with what it will 
be when the scientific method is applied to the spiritual 
world as fully and thoroughly as it has been to the 
physical. 

Universal Religion, then, is a growing and progressive 
religion, founded on freedom of thought and absorbing 
into itself the ever fresh results of the scientific method 
applied to the problems of religion, kindling emotions and 
inspiring conduct in harmony with these intellectual 
results. For, as we have already seen, thought is the prime 
essential in religion, shaping both feeling and conduct. 
Thus by embracing an ever larger number of spiritual 
truths and sentiments, Universal Religion is paving the 
way for ‘ke Universal Religion, that perfect, all-including 
religious fellowship, the Religion on which all souls will 
unite, the Religion that will have no sectarian boundaries, 
no sectarian claims, no sectarian name, for it will be 
strictly and completely U’ntversal, This, the crowning 
consummation of all religious endeavor will be realized 
only when existing religions shall have paid the price of 
the “brotherhood” for which they long and pray, namviy,. 
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the surrender of their conflicting, mutually-destructive 
names and claims, for it is these that divide, distract, em- 
bitter ; postponing, nay, forbidding the attainment ofa 
real and universal fraternity,— the religious ideal of hu- 
manity. 

What heart is there that does not long for the realiza- 
tion of this ideal? Who does not yearn for the cessation 
of sectarian rivalries, jealousies, contentions, and the 
harmonious, peaceful union of all men in one great spiri- 
tual fellowship ; “one in the freedom of the truth, one in 
the joy of paths untrod’’? Unquestionably every earnest, 
loving heart cherishes this wish yet only a very few per- 
ceive the necessity of certain sacrifices if the wish is ever 
to be fulfilled. The first practical step to be taken by the 
members of any Christian or other sectarian society who 
have seen the vision, is to come together and say: let us 
work for its realization, let us make real the ideal so far as 
we are concerned, let us realize it tothe extent of our own 
number and in our own locality. So long as we keep up 
sectarian names and claims and connections we are plainly 
working against the ideal. Let us then cheerfully make 
the necessary sacrifice, surrendering everything that op- 
poses the attainment of humanity’s religious ideal ; let us 
reorganize on a foundation compatible with this ideal ; let 
us abandon the sectarian principle, policy and aim, and 
so set an example of pure unsectarianism which is sure to 
be followed by others when once they have once faced 
the issue and made their choice between the only two ex- 
isting ideals (Sectarianism and Unsectarianism). 

But here I imagine a fervent Christiau interposing the 
question: What is the matter with Christianity? Why should 
it not be regarded as identical with Universal Religion? 
Cannot all men accept its principles and aims? Then 
comes a devout Buddhist making the same earnest plea 
for Buddhism, only to be followed by zealous votaries 
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of Parsism, Judaism, Mohammedanism, each asking the 
self-same questions and cherishing the self-same convic- 
tion that his own special religion is a synonym for Uni- 
versal Religion. To each of these claimants it must be 
answered : No, none of your religions is or ever can be 
identical with Universal Religion, because at the core of 
each of them lies the sectarian principle and aim; at heart 
they are all exclusive, special, sectarian and consequently 
the opposite of universal. Imperishable and universal 
truths are to be found in each of them, their common 
purity of spirit is gladly perceived, the services they have 
rendered the race are gratefully acknowledged,nevertheless 
because of the sectarian principle, policy and aim which 
characterizes all of them, none can ever represent Uni- 
versal Religion. Neither as to its foundation-principle, 
its method of pursuing truth, its test of fellowship, its 
ultimate aim or its genius is any one of them universal. 
In order to understand why none of the existing religions 
of the world satisfies us and to comprehend in its fulness 
that higher ideal at which Universal Religion aims it will 
be necessary to consider briefly these five salient points 
of contrast between Universal Religion and Special 
Religions. 

1. All of the world’s special religions are grounded on 
some spectal individual character, or person ; Universal 
Religion is grounded on universal human nature. All 
historical religions rest on the principle of authority. “To 
whom shall we go?” is the question asked on all disputed 
points of creed or deed and each of the world’s religions 
points to its own particular Lord or Master, saying : “Go 
to him, he has the words of eternal truth and life.” Budd- 
hism submits to its deified Gotama, Parsism to its inspired 
Zarathustra, Islam to its infallible Mohammed, Christ- 
ianity to its supernatural Jesus. Each asks the world to 
accept the authority of its own special spiritual Leader. 
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But a religion to be universal cannot rest on any special 
authority denied and rejected by all the other religions ; 
it must have a final court of appeal that is strictly uni- 
versal and this it finds in universal human reason as 
represented by the so-called “Consensus of the Compe- 
tent,” the agreement of all persons who can form an 
Opinion on the disputed question. It is an insult toa 
Christian to ask him to accept the authority of Buddha 
or of Mohammed, and it is equally an insult to a Moham- 
medan or to a Buddvist to ask him to accept the authority 
of Jesus, or, of Paul. 

Universal religion does not ask the devotee of one 
special religion to accept the authority of another. It asks 
all men, whatever they may be, to accept the religion of 
universal Man, the religion which pays due respect and 
impartial gratitude and reverence to Mohammed, Buddha, 
Moses, Jesus and the other founders of religions, accord- 
ing to the amount of truth they have to teach, the purity 
of their motives and the spiritual helpfulness of their 
personalities. Lords and Masters it acknowledges none 
because the free progressive soul can wear no yoke with 
out the surrender of its spiritual independence. Even 
the Lordship of Jesus it must disown, while gratefully 
cognizant of his services, enthusiastic in its admiration of 
his insight, sincerity, sympathy, loyalty, and 
profoundly appreciative of the nobility that pervaded his 
life. To lay the corner-stone of religion in the claims of 
an individual is to doom it to exclusiveness. It is essen- 
tial to honor a true and gréat personality but the center 
of religion is the universal, not the individual. The auto- 
nomy of the soul is supreme ; if can brook no rival claims 
to supremacy without the instant forfeiture of its own most 
regal attribute—spiritual freedom. Reason, to be self- 
respecting, must stand upright, even in the presence of 
omnipotence itself. To truth alone can it pay homage. 
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It maintains that the worth of the noblest man consists 
not in his individual attainment but in the universal ideas 
he represents and the universal human nature he reveals. 
The soul is greater than all its creations and must there- 
fore be the supreme Lord over all that issues from man. 
Self-government in spiritual freedom, not slavish subservi- 
ence, or even mere deference, is the prerogative and duty 
of every human being and the first commandment of 
Universal Religion. 

Thus there is a far-reaching antagonism between Uni- 
versal Religion and the Special Religions as to corner- 
stones. The corner-stone of the latter is Authority, that 
of the former, Freedom. As the one declines the other 
expands and the first must die if the second is to thrive. 

2. All of the special religions, grounded as they are on the 
principle of Authority, pursue truth by the method of 
Authority, or of Dogmatism. “This is true because it is in 
our Bible” is their consentaneous verdict, and acceptance is 
the foreclosure of debate. But since no two religions 
endorse the same Bible it is clear that none of them can 
substantiate the claim cf universality. A religion to be 
universal must adopt a method of pursuing truth that is, or 
may be, universallyemployed. Such a method already ex- 
ists, has existed ever since man appeared on the earth and it 
has been successfully applied to a great variety of prob- 
lems and only awaits its application to the pressing 
questions which religion propounds. This method of 
‘vestigation refuses to call any intellectual discovery 
“truth ” until it has been universally verified, until no dis- 
senting voice is anywhere heard. The first question to 
be asked concerning any belief is, “is it true” and this 
can be settled only by that method of freedom, or of 
science, which dignifies no statement with the title truth 
until it has reezived the endorsement of all persons cap- 
able of form ag an opinion upon it. The special religions 
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zmpose their beliefs upon the race as dogmas and as dog- 
mas these beliefs must die, nothing will save them but 
their own inherent ability to stand the crucial test of the 
scientific method. If the belief in God and in Immortality 
is to be maintained it can only be by proving that these 
doctrines are in reality true, by appealing to universal 
human reason. All appeal to alleged infallibilities is vain. 
Nothing but appeal to organized reason and experience 
can ever vindicate these ideas as verities. Not even 
“intuition” can so establish them, for the trustworthiness 
and universality of intuition is itself in need of proof. 
To lift ideas above the reach of investigation by styling 
them “intuitions” or “facts of consciousness,” what is this 
but dogmatism in its most attenuated form? Grant that 
intuition is a fact, nevertheless its conclusions, if they are 
to be accepted as universal or established truths, must 
necessarily undergo verification by the one universal 
learning process. Utter and uncompromising fealty to 
the scientific method is the necessary root of universal 
religion. There is but one other method, viz: dogmatism 
(of which appeal to the Pope, the Bible, and Intuition, are 
forms) and since the “revelations” at the root of the special 
religions are mutually antagonistic, it follows that only 
by appeal to universal human reason and experience can 
universal religion arrive at universal truth. 

3. Allthe special religions offer terms of fellowship limited 
or conditioned by acceptance of their creed or authority. 
Fellowship 0x equal terms is only for those who believe alike. 
Mohammedanism for example aims to unite men in the 
bonds of Mohammedan \ove, not in the bonds of human 
love. So also Christianity admits to its fellowship only 
those who will call themselves Christians and accept Jesus 
the Christ as their Lord and Savior. It receives all non- 
Christians on no terms whatever. Consequently Chrestian 
brotherhood is based on a distinct denial of freedom. All 
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who wish to join the fellowship of Christianity must first sur- 
render their freedom and consent to own allegiance to no 
-higher authority than that of the Christ. Buta religion to 
be universal must have a test of fellowship that is strictly 
universal, and this can be found only in the principle of 
« perfect liberty in perfect love.” Anything less than this , 
is sectarian and anti-universal. Remove the privilege of » 
freedom of thought and the one essential condition of 
establishing a universal fellowship is gone. 

4. All the special religions aim at converting the world 
to their own peculiar dogmas on the ground that such 
conversion is essential to salvation hereafter. In other 
words, each of these religions has a sectarian ideal. Each 
of them is merely a great sect aiming at the triumph of 
itself over all the others and thus absorbing the world 
into itself, What is a sect? It is an organization that 
lives for ztself and not for the whole, striving to win the 
world over to itself, to convert it into material for its own 
advancement. This is precisely what every sect does, 
this indeed gives it its only raison d’etre. But an organi- 
zation that lives both for the whole and for ztself as part 
of the whole, in one grand universal aim, is not a sect at 
all. It is essentially, inherently unsectarian, whether it 
have many members or few. The meaning of the 
word sect has nothing whatever to do with num- 
bers or association. It is principle and purpose 
alone, not numbers’ and association, that decide 
whether an organization is a sect or not. The popular 
loose use of the word entirely overlooks this its real meaning 
and makes it signify merely a number of people cut off 
from the rest of the Christian world in an organization of 
their own. Does the organization live for itself, or, for 
itself avd for the whole, in the same sense, for example, 
that the leaf lives for itself and for the tree, or in the sense 
that the thumb, as an organ, lives for itself and also for 
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the organism, the hand? In the one case it is sectarian, 
in the other it is unsectarian or universal. The mere 
question of ow many compose the organization is entirely 
irrelevant. The sole essential question is does it exist 
for special or for universal ends? The only sense in which 
Christianity and the other special religions can be said to 
live for the whole and not exclusively for self is that each 
exists to absorb all the others into itself and this is pure 
sectarianism. But the little Free Church of Tacoma with 
its membership of not quite three hundred is not a sect at 
all because it lives for the whole and for itself in one uni- 
versal aim. It does not live to convert the world to any 
dogmas ; it does not exist to propagate the particular 
doctrines of any of its members, it exists to work for the 
spiritual unity of man by promoting the development of 
each individual into his or her own natural ideal, accepting 
none but a universal test of truth and of fellowship. 
A fraternity not of conflicting systems but of free souls is 
the ideal end for which Universal Religion stands, and 
the first step toward its realization is for all who see it to 
respect the equal rights of all men to equal freedom of 
theught. As fast asthe adherents of the special religions 
discover this necessary condition of attaining the universal 
fellowship for which they long, the spiritual unity of the 
race will cease to be a dream. 

5. All the special religions are characterized by the 
same genius in as much as each inculcates imitation of a 
given spiritual Pattern, thereby fostering the suppression 
of individuality. The genius of universal religion on the 
other hand lies in its insistence on the belief that there 
can be no one Pattern adoptable by the race. That there 
is a universal element in each of the special Patterns or per- 
sonal Ideals upheld by each of the world’s religions cannot 
be questioned, nevertheless each individual has his own in- 
herent ideal other than which there is none realizable for 
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him. The pattern represented by Jesus is but one of 
many. Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates are also 
patterns, holding much in common with, yet clearly dif- 
ferentiated from that of Jesus. None alone can 
be universal. Varieties of temperament, constitution, 
environment, capacity, require variety of ideals. Uni- 
versal human nature has many sides and no one Pattern 
can represent the absolute Ideal of humanity. There can 
be no one fixed ideal for all men, nor for any one man for 
all time. Each man’s own ideal changes with his own 
spiritual growth. 

In the light of these five fundamental points of differ- 
ence between the special religions and universal religion, 
how absurd appears the claim made by each of them at 
the great “ Parliament of Religions,” to be “ ¢ke Universal 
Religion ”! 

The fervent Buddhist pictured the universal triumph of 
Gotama’s faith, the enthusiastic Mohammedan antici- 
pated the fulflllment of the Arabian prophet’s dream of 
Islam’s universal sway, the devout Christian prayed for 
the redemption of the world by his Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ. Nor, from their standpoint, could the 
adherents of these conflicting systems do otherwise 
while cherishing the sectarian ideal. If there be 
any moral seriousness and _ loyalty in their souls 
they must maintain the special claims they urge in oppo- 
sition to those of all other faiths which, in their estimation, 
are transient and imperfect, ifnot false. Self-preservation 
is conditioned by jealous superintendence of its own special 
prerogatives. Their surrender would be its death. So 
long as it lasts it must entertain the conviction that it is 
the religion par excellence. It is thus by its very nature 
sectarian. Nay, more, the very tenacity with which each 
of the special religions clings to its own name is but the 
outward evidence of this deep-seated inner conviction 
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that it is the faith of faiths, destined to absorb all the rest. 
The religious ideal’ of each is bound up in its own peculiar 
claims and name, and the sincerity of each is tested by 
the intensity with which it believes in its universality and 
the tenacity. with which it clings to its name. 

The first requisite, then, for any special religion that 
aims at universality is a change of its ideal. It cannot be 
both sectarian and universal. Between these two ideals 
it must choose, for they are mutually destructive. If, 
then, it accept the latter as the higher ideal, it must sub- 
stitute for self-preservation self-sacrifice, 7. ¢., it must 
surrender its sectarian claims and name, it must “abandon 
the conceit of:playing the host to all mankind,” for on no 
lesser terms can a given special religion fu//y serve un- 
sectarian ends and make its fellowship coextensive with 
the unfettered souls of mankind. 

Every sectarian name and its connotations negatives 
universality It is, however much disguised, a condensed 
creed, disqualified for universal adoption by its own in- 
herent exclusiveness. No Jew would join Buddhism did 
it present its:lf as a synonym for universal religion. No 
Mohammedan, even were he to forget Geoffrey of Lor- 
raine, would accept the name Christzan were it to stand 
for universal religion, nor would a Christian be willing to 
have himself styled Mohammedan, though Mohammed- 
anism makes the same claim to universality as is urged 
by the other ethnic faiths. 

As long as the special religions last, as long as even 
Christianity, the “residuary legatee” of all the older 
faiths lasts, so long will the poison of the sectarian spirit 
drop into the world. Universal religion, by its very 
nature, cannot sanction sectarian welfare ; it can be con- 
tent with nothing short of universal welfare, each of its 
churches or societies working in its own locality toward 
the realization of the universal aim. Sectarian victory 
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can remain an ideal only so long as men care more for it 
and for themselves than for universal truth and for others, 
and this worthier love can be born only when men believe 
and realize that brotherhood is nobler than caste, human 
grander than Christian, universal more inspiring than 
special ; only when they freely turn from their con- 
flicting external guides to the universal inner oracles, from 
their respective intellectual slaveries to free obedience to. 
the laws written in universal human nature 

But the realization of this higher ideal is impossible to- 
day because beneath all surface obstructions lies the de- 
plorable fact that men do wot believe in brotherhood ox: 
the basis of reverence for equal and perfect freedom. 
They do not see that freedom is the necessary foundation 
of fraternity. The time has not yet come for universal. 
mutual respect of each other’s right to exercise freedom 
of thought, yet not until this sacred privilege is recognized 
can any special religion hope to become the symbol and 
representative of universal religion. “Perfect liberty in 
perfect love!” This is the sign by which alone it can. 
conquer. Nothing less than, nothing else than this prin- 
ciple of fellowship can be the basis of universal religion. 
This spirit of perfect liberty in perfect love has been 
struggling for realization in all the special religions, yet 
incapable of realization because each of them founded in 
a pre-sctentific age is the foe of freedom, and freedom is 
the essential prerequisite of fraternity and of progress. 
Hence the disintegration of the special religions is the 
essential condition for the emancipation of man and the 
‘federation of the world. Sooner or later must all the 
special religions perceive that the only valid, solid, lasting 
test of religious authority and power is truth itself as 
furnished by the free exercise of universal human reason. 
To become possessors of the ideal religious fellowship, 
to establish rea/ religious unity, the conflicting systems 
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must go down beneath all that estranges them to the 
bottom principle of freedom, probing below religions to 
religion, beneath sacraments and sanctities to the univer- 
sal impulse that bends the soul in reverence and in awe, 
beyond all forms to the faith which through them is 
struggling to express itself, behind all authorities to the 
authority of universal human reason, thus touching com- 
mon foundations to realize a common fellowship, each 
helping every other by whatsoever light his deeper in- 
sight may reveal. And so by quitting the ancient 
sanctuaries others will be entered that are more inspiring 
still, ascending to a more ennobling, more enduring order 
of spiritual relations, embraced within a larger world of 
sympathy and consecrated to the fearless, tireless pursuit 
of truth. 

If then it be true that universality is a higher ideal 
than exclusiveness and sectarianism it is plain that there 
must come at last a day when the special religions, as 
such, will be no more, when there will be no more Budd- 
hists, Zoroastrians, Christians, Mohammedans, Jews, but 
a brotherhood of souls, one in the freedom and fellowship 
of universal religion. But before this inevitable conver- 
sion from the special to the universal can be consistently 
and wholly realized, two requirements, one intellectual, 
the other ethical, must be fulfilled. First, a clear compre- 
hension of the essential nature of universal religion as 
distinguished from all special religions ; and, second, a 
brave determination to shun all compromises and equivo- 
cation and pay the full price of free, spiritual, wsectarian 
religion, viz. : the sacrifice of sectarian names and fellow- 
ships. 

And when at last the special religions have paid the 
price of freedom and universality, there will remain a 
multitude not of sects but of souls, free from sectarian 
entanglements, rivalries, and conceits, sheltered no longer 
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beneath the roof of their respective names and creeds but 
overarched by nothing narrower than the firmament of 
universal freedom and fellowship in religion. A fraternity 
not of religions but of persons is the one and only realiz- 
able ideal to which the race slowly tends. A union of 
conflicting systems there can be none ; the only attainable 
brotherhood is one of free souls united on the principle of 
freedom for the attainment of truth by the method of free- 
dom. As fast as the love of freedom deepens and men 
assert their spiritual oneness, so fast will they hasten the 
advent of that religion which will lift them above all dif- 
ferences of race, color, caste and creed into one sublime 
universal fellowship, uniting their souls in spiritual equality 
and love, and thus establishing that religion of humanity 
which has been the dream of every age and every race. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


COURAGE. 


Be not discouraged with thy doubt, o soul ; 
Perchance the hand of Gop it is that leads 
Thy faith to nobler creeds and broader trust. 
Part of thy manhood is to doubt and solve 
And rise to higher things. For cobwebs hang 
About the intellect as in a court 

But little used, and we must let the sun 

Pour in and conquer mirk, and mist and night. 
The creed thy father built, wherein his soul 
Did live and move and find its vital joy, 

May be but small to thee ; then, without fear, 
Build o’er again the atrium of the soul 

So broad that all mankind may feast with thee. 


Wm, Orpway PARTRIDGE. 
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LHE RELIGION OF THE UNIVERSE-* 


In closing the year’s series of articles in the FREE 
CHURCH RECORD on the subject of Universal Religion, 
and so fulfilling the editor’s request at the time it was be- 
gun, the present paper will undertake no ungracious 
criticism of its predecessors, but limit itself to a consider- 
ation ofthe general topic on quite different lines of thought. 

“ Universal” is a very large word. It means the All, 
the Whole. There are many minor, subordinate, or partial 
wholes — wholes which are only parts of the one all- 
inclusive whole. In truth, when we have once said “ uni- 
versal religion,” we have said, whether we comprehend 
the full significance of our words or not, “the religion of 
the universe.” Is there any such “universal religion” as 
that? Is there any religion which transcends the limited 
world of human consciousness, and includes this as a 
merely partial whole, in the universal whole of existence 
as such? Is the religion of Man (conceive this as largely 
as one may) only a special case, perhaps a supreme illus- 
tration, of what may be described as the religion of 
Nature —a law or force or tendency which holds good , 
throughout the universe itself, and which, if once discerned, 
will explain the whole history of Man as only a part of 
the whole history of Nature ? 

These are great and grave questions. They underlie 
many other questions which are hotly debated to-day, 
because these prior and deeper questions have been left 
out of the account. For instance, when the brave and 
lamented Huxley, in one of his latest utterances, took up 
the position that the cosmical process in Nature and the 


*This final contribution to the symposium on ‘ What is Une 
yersal Religion?” unfortunately arrived too late for insertion in its 
proper place at the beginning of this number. 
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ethical process in Man are antagonistic to one another, 
and that Man’s only hope lies in trampling Nature under 
foot, he fell into a dualism as superstitious and contrary 
to science itself as that of the ancient Persians and their 
Manichean disciples in the early Christian Church, who 
held that Good and Evil are two ultimate and warring 
principles in the world. Such an ethical dualism as Hux- 
ley’s would have been impossible, if he had ever fully and 
fairly considered the questions above put ; for it throws 
our thoughts of the universe into jarring and harsh dis- 
cord, instead of helping us to attain the goal of all scientific 
investigation in a conception of the world-process as one. 

This is no place for going deeply into that profoundest 
of all problems, how to think the unity of the universe as 
a whole. The pathway to that thought would lead us 
through a wilderness of old and new controversies, in which 
philosophy alone can furnish a clew to the labyrinth. But 
it is quite impossible, wzthout the thought itself, to reach 
any clear notion of universal religion. Ifthere is in truth 
any really “universal religion,” it can only be because the 
life of the universe itself, beheld as one vast organic whole, 
is fundamentally and necessarily a religious life. 

This is no mystical conception. On the contrary, it is 
the only way to escape mysticism. Nothing could be so 
mystical, that is, so irrational and unscientific, as Huxley’s 
notion that man cannot live ethically or religiously with- 
out antagonizing Nature. Is not Man a product of Na- 
ture? Is not every faculty or power he possesses derived 
from Nature? Is it not just as absurd to fancy that Man 
can fight Nature with faculties derived from Nature alone, 
as it is to fancy that a fountain can rise higher than the 
reservoir which supplies it with water? In broaching this 
irredeemably mystical theor y, Huxley was centuries behind 
the age. He was not so enlightened as Shakspere, who 
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kknew enough to write nearly three hundred years ago :— 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean: so, o’er that Art 
Which you say adds to Nature, is an Art 
That Nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock, 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of nobler race. ‘This is an Art 
Which does mend Nature,—change it rather; but 
The Art itself is Nature. 


To maintain, then, that the ethical or religious life in 
Man can have no possible origin but the ethical or religious 
life in Nature,—in other words, that there can be no 
“ universal religion” in Man, unless the universe itself is 
fundamentally religious,—is simply to be wise with Shaks- 
pere rather than to be mystical and foolish with Huxley. 
There is no mysticism so shallow as agnosticism, no 
superstition so cheap as that which imagines Man capable 
of producing a higher form of life than that which already 
lives in the Nature which produces Man himself. In fact, 
we can “appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober,” from 
Huxley swamped in his own agnosticism to Huxley in- 
spired by the spirit of science and true philosophy, as 
when he says: 

“ The hypothesis of evolution supposes that in all this 
vast progression there would be no breach of continuity, 
no point at which we could say, ‘This is a natural process,’ 
and, ‘This is not a natural process ;’ but that the whole 
might be compared to that wonderful process of develop- 
ment which may be seen going on every day under our 
eyes, in virtue of which there arises, out of the semi-fluid, 
comparatively homogeneous substance which we call an 
egg, the complicated organism of one of the higher ani- 


DD? 
mals. That, in a few words, is what is meant by the 


hypothesis of evolution.” 
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From this “mount of vision,” from which the noble 
Huxley himself descended when he abandoned the insight 
of science for the no sight of agnosticism, can be clearly 
seen the truth of a principle which it is the aim of this 
paper to emphasize: namely, that ALL EVOLUTION 1S 
RELIGION. 

Evolution is simply growth from within. The egg 
grows from within ; so does the universe grow from within. 
The egg cannot grow from within, unless the external 
conditions favor its growth ; but neither the external con- 
ditions nor the incident forces account for that growth. 
The egg grows only because the hereditary idea of the 
species, which lived in the parent organisms, lives still in 
their offspring, and dominates, directs, causes the growth 
of the latter. This is what the great French physiologist, 
Claude Bernard, called the “creative idea” (Lide'e cre‘at- 
ce), and without it growth Is as inconceivable in thought 
as it is impossible in fact. Yet Herbert Spencer aspires 
to explain growth by incident forces and external con- 
ditions alone. The futility of sucha conception of evolu- 
tion appears clearly in this, that the universe as a whole, 
being all that exists, cannot have cither incident forces or 
external conditions ; whence it clearly enough follows 
that, according to Spencer’s conception of evolution, the 
universe as a whole cannot possibly have been evolved! 
Yet his entire aim is to show that the universe has been 
evolved. Could anything be plainer than that, while 
Spencer has been largely instrumental in establishing 
belief in universal evolution as a fact, he has done nothing 
to explain that fact? Let us understand once for all that 
the philosophy of evolution remains to be created, and 
never can be created until the process of evolution itself 
is comprehended, not as a result of incident forces or ex- 
ternal conditions, but as a result of forces which are 
immanent and conditions which are internal in Nature as 
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a whole. Not until the process of evolution is seen to be 
but half of the truth,—not until the process of involution 
is seen to be its necessary complement,—will it be possible 
to understand the universe as one, or attain even a dim 
conception of its growth from within. 

Involution is the dominating and directing activity of 
the idea within the fact, by which all changes in the latter 
are made to conduce to a better and still better expression 
of the former. If evolution means the progressive repro- 
duction of the form of the species in a new individual of 
that species, which is the case in the growth of the egg 
from within, then involution is the controlling influence of 
that form on all the motions by which the structure of the 
new individual is gradually built up. In other words, 
involution is the cause, and evolution is the effect ; invo- 
lution and evolution together constitute the one indivisible 
fact of life, and both are internal, not external, in every- 
thing that lives. 

Now, during the last half-century, it has become an 
established truth of science that the universe as we know 
it is a product, not of any sudden, instantaneous, incom- 
prehensible act of fiat-creation, but of a process of evolu- 
tion, reaching back into an interminable past and reaching 
forward to an interminable future. But this is only to say 
in sO many words that the uxzverse lives,—that it is 
alive —that it is an organism, and not a ‘mere machine.” 
It is a machine, certainly, but only in the same sense that 
every organism is likewise a machine. Ifit were a ‘mere 
machine,” it could never have been evolved ; for all evolu- 
tion is a fact of life, and is possible only in that which 
lives. No “mere machine” grows from within ; it is 
necessarily the work of a maker outside ofitself. That is 
why the old Orthodox idea of creation-——the world as a 
“mere machine ” and God as a great Mechanic, outside 
of it and wholly apart from it—has completely broken 
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down. The modern scientific idea of the world is organic, 
and not merely mechanical ; it is the idea of a limitless 
universe gradually evolving, or growing from within, be- 
cause it can have no possible “without” at all. But 
modern scientific men are not always good enough philo- 
sophers to grasp the full meaning of their own idea, or to 
see that a gradually evolving universe is necessarily a 
living universe. Some of them, like poor Huxley, get so 
confused with the agnosticism which they have taken on 
trust from bad philosophy, that they imagine they can 
talk without absurdity of a world which evolves and is yet 
a “mere machine.” They will be wiser in the next cen- 
tury, when the philosophy of evolution will not be so self- 
contradictory as Spencer makes it, but will be itself 
evolved into a self-coherent and rational form, The 
universe is alive ; it evolves because it lives ; life, and life 
alone, is evolution, and it will not now take long for man- 
kind to find out a truth at once so simple, so necessary, 
and so full of religious significance. 

For, in all its infinitely varied forms, all life is evolution, 
and al/ evolution is a constant struggle for the better —a 
constant struggle throughout the universe to improve 
existent forms of life, to develop them by a gradual pro- 
cess into still higher forms, and, as a necessary means to 
this end, to better the conditions of life itself. To better 
the conditions of existence and to adapt existent forms to 
these bettered conditions, partly by heredity and partly 


by spontaneous growth from within —that has been the | 


eternal effort of Nature, and the net result of the cosmical 
process itself. This struggle for the better is as old as 
Time, as wide-spread as Space, as universal as the Uni- 
verse. Yet what is it, what can it be, if not religion ? 
For religion is essentially a struggle for the better —an 
effort to improve the actual by developing it from the 
germinal state into the matured state, and by storing up 
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in the germ itself, through successive involutions, ever 
higher potentialities of good. In other words, it is the 
effort to develop the Real into the Ideal; and that is the 
very essence of all religion. I repeat—all evolution is 
religion, the growth of the universe itself from within into 
a higher and better state of its own existence: Evolution 
2s the Religion of the Universe, and nothing but Universal 
Evolution is or can be Universal Religion. 

In the first sentence of the first issue of The Index, 
January 1, 1870, stood this definition: « Religion is the 
effort of Man to perfect himself.” This definition was not 
understocd at the time, nor is it yet understood. It means 
that, so far as Man is concerned, religion is evolution of 
the human, alike in the individual and in the race —de- 
velopment of the natural capacities of humanity, both in 
their personal and their social aspects — growth of the 
human character into its highest attainable perfection, 
whether exhibited in personal conduct or in social insti- 
tutions — growth from within, not as the blind or fortui- 
tous result of incident forces, but as the increasingly 
intelligent unfolding of all that lies latent and undeveloped 
in human nature itself. In other words, religion is loyalty 
to the ethical ideal, practical and actual obedience to it in 
conduct and character. Scores of other definitions have 
been put forth which emphasize only some one part of 
this comprehensive conception— some particular form of 
thought, or some particular phase of feeling: But I have 
not yet seen any other definition which even aims to 
include the three elements of thought, feeling and action, 
in equal proportion and in symmetrical development, as 
equally essential to realization of the ethical ideal, in all- 
its length and breadth and height. Yet, if religion is the 
effort of Man to perfect himself in all his relations (and 
perfection necessarily includes all his relations), then 
religion, as effov/, presupposes the idea, ideal or thought, 
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by which that effort can alone be directed, no less than 
the feeling or emotion which must prompt it and accom- 
pany it. Perfection can never be a completed state, but 
only an evolutionary process; the ideal can never be 
completely attained, but only everlastingly pursued. 
Hence the evolutionary conception of religion as “the 
effort of Man to perfect himself,” that is, the conception 
of it as intelligent, loving and energetic pursuit of the 
ethical ideal,—contains in itself an eternal element, which 
is the sole rational ground for belief in a spiritual life that 
can outlast the merely physical life. I can only hint at 
this profound consequence here, and pass on, simply 
stating without proof that the problem of immortality 
cannot legitimately arise at all in any science short of ethics, 
but that, when ethics is reached, the problem is solved 
affirmatively with ethical (not demonstrative) necessity. 
That is, man must be immortal, provided justice prevails. 

Does justice prevail? The answer to this question 
must be in the affirmative, if what is here maintained is 
true — if universal evolution is universal religion — if all 
evolution is a constant struggle for the better, a progres- 
sive realization of the ethical ideal, a ceaseless effort of 
the universe to perfect itself. Herbert Spencer teaches 
that “the infinite and eternal Energy whence all things 
proceed” is an “ Unknowable Reality.” But he also 
teaches that the process of Evolution, dy which “all things 
proceed” is both real and known ; and he puts forward 
his whole philosophy as the knowledge of it. These two 
teachings stand in complete contradiction. Ifthe infinite 
and eternal Energy acts only by a process of Evolution 
it follows necessarily that all knowledge of Evolution is 
knowledge of the infinite and eternal Energy itself. Does 
it need to be proved to any reasonable being that we 
know what a man 7s, just so far as we know what he does? 
That the only thing there is to be known about a given 
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force is the way in which it acts? That knowledge of the 
agent and knowledge of his acts are one and the same 
knowledge? These truths are too elementary and too 
plain for dispute. Yet they mean one of two things: 
either we know nothing at all about Evolution, or else we 
know just as much about the infinite and eternal Energy 
as we know about Evolution itself. If we possess suffici- 
ent brain-power to understand that the cosmical process 
of Evolution is essentially and necessarily an ethical pro- 
cess, then we possess sufficient brain- power to understand 
that the infinite and eternal Energy is, not an “Unknow- 
able Reality,” but a Known Ethical Reality. Spencer 
sees clearly that cosmical Evolution is a mechanical pro- 
cess ; he half sees that it is also an organic process; he 
does not at all see that it is also an ethical process. Yet 
it cannot be understood except as all three at once ; and, 
as is the process, so must be the “ Energy” which becomes 
a “Reality ” in that process, and in that process alone. 
In other words, the universe lives, because the ethical 
Ideal is eternally involved in it and the ethical Real is 
eternally evolved out of it; it lives because it grows from 
within, and manifests its lite in this double process of 
involution and evolution — involution of the Ideal and 
evolution of the Real. And it is precisely because invo- 
lution of the Ideal and evolution of the Real is the very 
essence of all religion, that universal evolution is the only 
universal religion — that is, the evolutionary half of it 
which we see, and which leads us, if we are reasonable, 
to understand the involutionary half of it which we do not 
see. 

If all this is true (and it will be the A B C of philosophy 
before the end of the twentieth century), then we can 
easily understand why Man is necessarily a religious be- 
ing. Universal religion, or universal evolution, is the 
effort of the Universe to perfect itself; human religion, or 
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human evolution, is the effort of Man to perfect himself - 
and Man is both inwardly and outwardly impelled to 
make this effort, just because he is a part of the universe 
and his life is a part of the universal life. The universal 
ethical Ideal is already involved in the human constitu- 
tion ; and Man's effort to perfect himself is nothing but 
his effort to promote the evolution of this already involved 
Ideal into Reality,— that is, his own conscious struggle 
for the ethically Better, his own free endeavor to achieve 
the original and constitutional end of his own being. 

It follows from all this, however, that Man’s effort to 
perfect himself is something very much larger and deeper 
than his mere self-consciousness — is partly conscious and 
partly unconscious. It is rooted in the original germ of 
his whole being. It is that by which he grows from 
within, or /7ves. It is the only real principle of life, and 
_can no more be explained by external conditions or inci- 
dent forces than the Hiad could be so explained. People 
whe look at the world through a pin-hole laugh at the idea 


> 


of a “vital principle,” which they complacently consider 
an exploded superstition of science itself in its “meta- 
physical stage ;” and, now that science has reached the 
‘positive stage,” they treat the living organism as a “mere 
machine.” There was some excuse for such people be- 
fore the great law of evolution was discovered. But what 
excuse is there now? What “mere machine” ever yet 
evolved itself out of its own materials ? Positivism had 
a pretty good case against Orthodoxy, with its miraculous. 
“creation out of nothing.” But what sort of a case has it 
against the philosophy of evolution? The Spencerian 
philosophy of evolution, treating all evolution as growth 
from without, that is, as the result of incident forces and 
external conditions, is not much wiser than Positivism. 
But Spencer is already outgrown. Henceforth the philo- 
sophy of evolution must become more and more the 
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philosophy or organic growth from within; and a uni- 
verse which grows from within has ceased to be a “mere 
machine "— it has already become a machine which makes 
and works itself, that is, an organism. Consequently, 
since all growth from within is life, and all life is evolution, 
and all evolution is religion, or “the effort to perfect itself,” 
this fundamental effort self-evidently becomes the real 
principle of all life, the scientifically and philosophically 
evolved conception of the “vital principle.” Hence, 
Man's effort to perfect himself, the real principle by which 
he lives and grows from within, must be vastly bigger 
than his self-consciousness, and must be recognized as co- 
extensive with his entire conscious and unconscious life. 
If he tries to live by any other law than that of the 
struggle toward the better, he simply makes himself sick ; 
if he makes himself sick enough, he dies. This is the 
natural consequence of violating the fundamental law of 
his being, and trying to do something else than obey the 
ethical ideal. The self-caused death of the drunkard or 
the debauchee is Nature’s way of holding him to respon- 
sibility for his disobedience, and her penalties are never 
escaped. Even inthe case of the individual, it is easy 
enough to discern that human religion is a vaster fact than 
human consciousness, and that conscious religion, cons- 
cious effort to perfect oneself in all one’s relations, is but 
continuing and exalting and glorifying that wider religion 
which is identical with human life itself. 

But, in the case of society as a whole, it is still easier 
to see how small a part is played by the individual con- 
sciousness in that universal evolution of Man which is 
Man’s universal religion. Individuals as such are not the 
cause of the progress of civilization; no, not even individ- 
uals as the arithmetical sum of all human beings. Only 
as all individuals are organized into the living organism 
of the human species, co-ordinated and subordinated like 
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the cells of a growing tree, can it be truly said in this 
case that the whole is the sum of its parts, for the whole 
is immensely more than the mere sum of its parts. 
Mankind grows from within, not only in the individual, 
but also in the race. Into what is called human progress 
in its universality there enter laws and forces which 
transcend the individual altogether, and are vaster than 
the consciousness of any one individual or of all individu- 
als. These laws and forces are in the strictest sense cos- 
mical, and not merely human; and, what is more, they 
are not merely cosmical, in the sense of merely pervading 
the cosmos, but also, in the profoundest sense, ethical 
and religious. It is a very bewildered and purblind philo- 
sophy which cannot see that the universe is ethically, 
nay, religiously constituted. When Huxley conceived 
the cosmical process and the ethical process to be funda- 
mentally opposed and antagonistic, he only betrayed how 
shallow was his insight into that « hypothesis of evolu- 
tion” which he yet so magnificently championed. If 
egoism and altruism are the two dominant principles of 
ethics, their scope is not confined to the world of man; 
for the whole world of life, vegetable, animal, and spiritu- 
al, is utterly and absolutely dependent upon them. They 
are wrought into the innermost constitution of the organ- 
ism as such, whether in the form of the individual or in 
that of the species. If man is an ethical being, it is only 
because he is an organism, individually* and collectively; 
and no organism is possible, unless it is ethically consti- 
tuted. That is, it cannot live at all, unless ¢he part lives 
Sor the whole and the whole lives Sor all the parts. This is a 
cosmical, not a merely human, condition of life; yet this 
is the principle without which human civilization could 
never have arisen, Is it not perfectly clear that Man 
could never be civilized at all, nay, could in no way be an 
sthical and religious being, unless the highest laws and 
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forces of that being were laws and forces of the universe 
itself? Human religion is possible only as a special 
manifestation of the all-pervading cosmical religion— 
universal religion—the religion of the universe itself; the 
effort of Man to perfect himself is only one case of the 
effort of the universe to perfect itself ; and this effort, in 
each and every case, is only the working of evolution, the 
putting forth of the infinite and eternal Energy into the 
production of a constantly improving series of living 
forms. The dissolution of these forms one after the 
other, so soon as each has realized the constitutional end 
of its being, is the necessary means of this continuous 
evolution, this unintermitted struggle for the better, this 
perpetual improvement of living forms. In this unending 
process of evolution through dissolution which constitutes 
the “cosmical process” itself, who cannot see that it is 
one and the same with that ‘ethical process” which 
Huxley so strangely thought antagonistic to it? Evo- 
lution through dissolution: who cannot see that Tenny- 
son, wiser than Huxley, sees the deep identity of this 
cosmical process with the ethical process, as essentially 
one and the same ? 


b 


“T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things?” 

That is the history of the religious life in Man; it is the 
history of the religious life in the Cosmos; it is one _his- 
tory in both. And it means that the “infinite and eternal 
Energy,” so far from being an “Unknowable Reality,” 
makes luminously intelligible waz a 2s by what it does— 
that it exhibits itself to man as that which he best knows 
in himself,namely, Ethical Being, which constantly involves 
itself as the Ideal and constantly evolves itself as the Real. 
This is the eternal double-process of involution and evo- 
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lution,—the religion by which Man lives, the religion by 
which the Universe lives, and, therefore, the only UNI- 
VERSAL RELIGION. 


From the standpoint of these truths (which can at 
present only be stated and left without any proof other 
than their own inward light), the relation between uni- 
versal religion and the numerous special or historical 
religions is manifest. Every historical religion depends 
upon universal religion ; universal religion depends on no 
historical religion. Ifthe only religion which can be called 
universal in truth is the religion of the universe itself,— if 
this religion of the universe is neither more nor less than 
universal evolution, or the effort of the universe to perfect 
itself by developing the ideal which is already involved in 
it into the form of a new and higher reality,—then it very 
simply and evidently follows that every historical religion, 
so far as it is a genuine effort of Man to perfect himself, 
is only part and parcel of this cosmical process, adapted 
to the time and the clime in which it appears. For instance, 
the rise and growth of Christianity was an entirely natu- 
ral phenomenon, dependent upon the evolutionary. forces 
at work in Judea some two thousand years ago, and upon 
the relation of these local forces to the Roman empire 
and the world. It would be absurd to reverse the con- 
ception, and make the evolution of the universe dependent 
on what happened in this little corner of it ; and it would 
be no less absurd to confound universal evolution, or, what 
is precisely the same thing, universal religion, with the 
Christian religion which is only a local and limited phase 
of it. True, absurdities like these are loudly asserted 
everywhere. Unitarianism, in particular, iterates and re- 
iterates that its own desicated form of Christianity is 
identical with universal religion. The ambitious frog, 
however, did not attain the dimensions of the ox, and 
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Unitarianism will never succeed in puffing out the “ reli- 
gion of Jesus” into the dimensions of the religion of the 
Universe. Such attempts would be amusing, if they were 
not saddening. For they retard in a very melancholy 
way the advent ofa religious fellowship among men which 
shall know nothing of sectarian pettiness or narrowness, 
but build itself upon the effort to evolve universal human 
nature in accordance with that vast, eternal, and universal 
evolutionary process which it takes the whole universe to 
reveal, and which cannot by any possibility be revealed 
fully in the life of any historical individual. ; 

That is the clear and clean issue between Christianity 
in all its forms and the Free Religion of the Free Church: 
it is the sharp antithesis of the “Religion of Jesus” and 
the Religion of the Universe. The former has no truth or 
reality whatever, except as a very small part of the latter, 
The “religion of Jesus” becomes a falsehood, unless it 
knows and acknowledges its absolute subordination to and 
dependence upon the religion of the Universe. This is 
not a petulant statement ; it is founded, not on feeling of 
any sort, but on the exact, general and necessary relation- 
ship of the individual to the universal, as exemplified in 
the relationship of a particular religion to universal reli, 
gion. It has nothing whatever to do with the qualit’es of 
Jesus as an individual, or with any particular opinions 
concerning them. Conceding, simply for the sake of 
argument, that the historical Jesus was the greatest, 
wisest, and purest religious teacher that has ever appeared 
in the entire history of mankind, it remains absolutely 
true that the “religion of Jesus” is the religion founded 
upon an individual, and not upon the universal. It follows 
inexorably from this fact that the “ religion of Jesus” is 
inferior to the religion of the Universe, dependent upon 
it, subordinate to it, and not to be confounded with. it 
except at the price of denying the divinest truth of the 
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universe as a whole. In no sense whatever can Christ- 
ianity, the “religion of Jesus,” profess to be universal 
Religion without making this denial, and thereby making 
itself a falsehood to that extent. 

The reason of this lies deep in the very nature of evo- 
lution. All evolution as such necessarily presupposes 
involution ; nothing can be evolved which is not already 
involved. What is evolved in the growth of the egg from 
within is the already involved form of the species, inher- 
ited from the parents, modified by the individuality of the 
offspring, and developed under this double action of here- 
dity and spontaneity into a newly evolved form of the 
species, which is still further modified by reaction to ex- 
ternal conditions and incident forces. In the case of the 
égg, this evolutionary process of growth from within is 
purely organic and unconscious: its religious character be- 
comes apparent only when all evolution is understood as the 
work of that infinite and eternal Energy which knows what 
it does, and through this self-knowledge makes the whole 
course of Nature a progressive realization of its own eterna] 
éthical Ideal. Bnt, in the case of Man, the purely organic 
process of growth from within, which goes on beneath his 
consciousness, becomes a religious process when he freely 
and intelligently supplements it with conscious effort from 
wetthin, and thus continues in his religious consciousness, 
as his own free co-operation, that “effort of the Universe 
to perfect itself” which becomes in him the “effort of 
Man to perfect himself.” His religion consists in this 
free co-operation — in this complete, intelligent and glad 
subordination of himself to the Universe —in this con: 
scious identification of his own effort with the World-Effort 
to realize the World-Ideal. It would be the denial of his 
own religion in its most essential point to take religion at 
second hand from anybody else —to subordinate himself 
religiously to any other human individual, or to derive his 
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religious ideal from any other source whatever than the 
Religion of the Universe. 

For these reasons the issue between Christianity and 
Universal Religion presents itself unmistakably as -the 
issue between two different sources from which the indi- 
vidual is to derive his own personal ideal and his own 
religious life. On the one hand is Jesus, a human indi- 
vidual only, and so far, irrespective of merely individual 
differences, equally dependent with ourselves upon that 
Universal Life which is over and above all individuals as 
such. On the other hand is the Universe. or that infinite 
and eternal Energy which works everywhere and always 
by Evolution, and which thereby becomes an object of 
human knowledge just so far as Evolution itself is known. 
Now if, on the one hand, I borrow my personal ideal from 
Jesus, and strive to copy his religion in my own, I must 
neglect and suppress the personal ideal which, because I 
am a different individual, must be different from his — 
the personal ideal which consists in evolving my individual. 
being, not after the pattern of another individual, but 
after the pattern prescribed to me in myself, as part and 
parcel of the universal whole. But if, on the other hand, 
perceiving that it is utterly irrreligious for me either to 
borrow or to lend my personal ideal, I reverently obey it 
as I find it prescribed to me within by the Universe of 
which I ama part, and thus concentrate the whole energy 
of my being in the effort to perfect myself as a free mem- 
ber and citizen of that Universe, then and then only, dol 
fulfil my whole duty as a religious being. “ Jesus or the 
Universe: which shall I make the source and fountain- 
head of my personal ideal, and the supreme law of my 
religious life?” hat is the question put to you and to 
me by this issue between Christianity and Universal 
Religion. And I hesitate not to declare, in the most un- 
qualified way, that to “accept the religion of Jesus,” or of 
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any othcr individual Master, is to trample on that religion 
of the Universe which alone is universal freedom, univer- 
sal fellowship, and universal loyalty to the World-Ideal. 
To this World-Ideal, without reservation, without insincere 
ambiguities, without disloyal compromises or conditions 
of any sort, the Free Church of the Ideal, the Free Church 
of Universal Religion, consecrates itself in all simplicity 
and truth. May its light shine far and long ! 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 15, 1895. 
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EDITORIAL. 
THE RESULTANT CHURCH. 


One of our recently enrolled “occasional contributors,” 
in responding to the request for an occasional article, 
wrote :—“ Surely, I am with you heart and head and soul ; 
you can count on my voice and pen in the service of what 
Phillips Brooks once called ‘the Resultant Church’; it 
was at a heart to heart conference in his study on Claren- 
don street.” The exact significance of this phrase as used 
by the distinguished Bishop of Massachusetts is patent to 
all familiar with the trend of his religious thought and 
sympathies. Like the illustrious founders of his own 
“ Broad church” party, Dr. Brooks perceived the inevitable 
movement of religion on its intellectual side toward the 
establishment of perfect liberty as the ground or means for 
the discovery of what is really true in religion. And not 
only this, but further, that in the evolution of religion 
none of the sects into which the world’s religions are divi- 
ded has succeeded in attaining that stage of development 
where the principle of Authority gives place to that of 
Freedom. Unitarianism, in some respects the most ad- 
vanced of all the sects, has achieved only a compromise 
between these mutually exclusive principles. 

Now, the word “resultant” is defined in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, as (1) “existing or following as a 
consequence or result;” (2) that which results or 
follows as a consequence or outcome.” The “re- 
sultant church” is therefore that organization which 
is the outcome of the efforts begun in the sixteenth 
century to secure perfect freedom of thought for 
the individual soul. Orthodox Protestantism sought to 
maintain the right of private judgment along with intel- 
lectual allegiance to the statements of the Bible ; Unitari- 
anism seeing the incompatibility of these two allegiances, 
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surrendered the Bible as a final court of appeal in favor 
of first, Freedom plus “discipleship to the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” and now, Freedom plus “acceptance of the reli- 
gion of Jesus.” The difference between these two historic 
attempts at gaining perfect liberty is one of degree and 
the resultant is Free or Universal Religion, renouncing 
allegiance to all external authorities and trusting in the 
capacity of the free human soul to work out its own 
salvation and to realize Religion’s ideal. Bishop Brooks’ 
vision of the Resultant Church is slowly, steadily in pro- 
cess of realization Two or three isolated churches have 
already committed themselves to freedom a/one. More 
will follow and when, at last, the old principle of Authority 
has given place to that of Freedom, and when compro- 
mises are no more, the Resultant Church, the Free Church 
of Humanity, will have come. 


The same mail that brought us the comment of Phillips 
Brooks on the religious outcome or resultant, brought us 
also the October publication of the Unitarian Church at 
Detroit, Mich.—a sermon entitled “The Unitarians ” by 
Rev. Reed Stuart, minister of the Society. A propos of 
our expressed opinion, that devotion to the principle of 
freedom alone is not to be found in even present Unit- 
arianism, we quote a corroborative passage from this 
discourse : “Unitarianism is nota finality, It is a good 
bridge upon which to cross from partial slavery to perfect 
liberty ; but it is not itself perfect liberty. To many 
Unitarianism has been a means of transition from a-land 
of thorns to a land of flowers. As such they may love it 
and acknowledge the debt they owe it. Their only ob- 
jection to it is that it is only a means and not an end: 
They do not wish to stop on the bridge nor to carry: the 
bridge with them. They wish to go unencumberéd far: 
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ther and farther into the great world of the spirit to whose 
borders it has carried them. ... .. Denominations may 
be needed a little but no one of them is needed very 
much. The oldest and the newest of them is only tem- 
porary and will finally vanish ‘like a cloud speck in the 
azure of the all’.” 

These are honest thoughts clearly expressed and pro- 
phetic of progress in the Liberalism of Detroit from 
‘partial slavery to perfect liberty.” For Mr. Stuart 
frankly admits that “Unitarianism is not itself perfect 
liberty,” a statement full of significance because affirmed 
by one of the intellectual leaders of the denomination, 
and minister of a large and influential Unitarian Society. 

If “the Resultant Church” anticipated by Dr. Brooks is 
to be, there is no alternative but for every church, how- 
ever little or much enslaved by the principle of Authority, 
to make the transition from “partial slavery to perfect 
liberty-” It may profess to have taken this forward step 
already, but actions speak louder than words and while it 
retains in its creed, or preamble, or name, any traces of 
fidelity toa principle, or a method, which is the reverse of 
freedom, it cannot persuade the world that it is truly free 
and qualified to represent “the Resultant Church.” 


THE LATE OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 


As the last pages of this number are passing through 
the press the sad intelligence comes to us of the death of 
our distinguished and revered collaborator, Octavius 
Brooks Frothingham, identified for over thirty years with 
the cause of Free Religion, having been excluded 
from Unitarianism on Christmas Day, 1863, when his 
Independent Society dedicated their building in New 
York city. 

After reading the proof-sheets of Mr. Frothingham’s article 
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in the current number of our Journal we sent him a special 
word of thanks for what in our judgment is the strongest 
of all contributions to the FREE CHURCH RECORD sent 
us by this lamented apostle of freedom and fellowship in 
religion. Little did we dream that this his latest piece of 
literary work would prove to be his last. For, during the 
the summer months, Mr. Frothingham had in preparation 
a discourse on “ The Religion of the Future” which was 
to have appeared in January as Tract No. 3 in the series 
published by the First Free Church of Tacoma of which 
he was an honorary trustee. The following resolutions 
were drawn up by a committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Collyer, Low and Martin, of the board of trustees of that 
Society for its adoption Sunday, December 8th: 

Whereas, we have heard with deepest regret of the death of 
Octavius B. Frothingham of Boston, one of the foremost thinkers 
of his time ; an honest, earnest and fearless advocate of the cause 
of Universal Religion ; a warm friend and honorary trustee of 
this Society, a frequent contributor to the pages of its organ—the 
FREE CuurcyH ReEcorp ; therefore, 

Be it resolved, by the members of the First Free Church of 
Tacoma that it is the feeling of. this organization that we have 
lost a true and tried friend and the cause for which we stand a 
valued supporter and exponent, whose services so valuable in the 
past will continue to bear fruit in the years to come, and also 

Be it resolved, that this preamble and resolution be entered 
upon the records of the First Free Church of Tacoma and copies 
thereof be sent by the Secretary to the family of Mr. Frothingham, 
and for publication in the FrerE Cuurcu Recorp, the Christian 
Register, the Unitarian, Unity, the Southern Unitarian and Pa- 
cific Unitarian. 

In our next number we hope to offer our readers a 
sketch of the life-work that made Mr. Frothingham what 
he was. His death has made another gap in the front 


rank of Liberalism which no one is at present competent 
to fill. 


ee ee 
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THE YEAR’S SYMPOSIUM. 


With Dr. Abbot’s article in the present number of 
our journal the year’s symposium on What is Univer- 
sal Religion? is brought to a close. There were certain 
important reasons why it seemed to us desirable that 
the distinguished scholar of Cambridge, Mass,, should be 
asked to contribute the last of the series of six arti-- 
cles on this religious question of the day. Knowing 
his exceptional competency, as a clear and close thinker, 
to deal with so deep a problem and knowing also of 
his life-long devotion to the cause of Universal Relig- 
ion which he was the first of liberal thinkers , to 
understand and also the first to serve,—having, for Its 
sake, withdrawn from the Unitarian denomination, whose 
earliest standard of orthodoxy excluded him from the 
Unitarian fellowship and whose latest standard of ‘or- 
thodoxy shuts him out as much as did the first;—re- 
membering also that as long ago as 1869 Dr. Abbot 
organized at Toledo, O., the first strictly Free Church, 
openly pledged to promote freedom of thought and 
founded on a thoroughly unsectarian basis; it seemed to 
us eminently fitting and desirable that Ze should bring 
the Symposium to a close, reviewing the preceding con- 
tributions and adding his own statement of the nature 
of Universal Religion. But he has preferred to fulfil 
only the latter task, furnishing the readers of the RECORD 
with an exposition of the subject which, for thorough- 
ness of treatment, clearness of expression and richness 
of content, is the best we have ever seen, thus justify- 
ing our plan in reserving his contribution for the close. 
We cannot contemplate the splendid services of this 
veteran in the field of Free Religion with other than 
feelings of profound gratitude aud appreciation. And 
now that his older contemporaries, Wm. J. Potter and 
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O. B. Frothingham are no more, it leaves Dr. Abbot 
alone in that front rank which these three men made 
up. May he have health and strength to further still 
more the great Cause which is ours as well as his! 


NoTE—We wish to call the attention of our readers to 
the splendid list of “occasional contributors” whose names 
appear on the inside of the front cover, and we respect- 
fully solicit the co-operation of all subscribers in increasing 
their numbers, One new subscriber from every reader 
of the RECORD would greatly increase its usefulness. 
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